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H E Influence which the different ſentiments of men, in 
matters of religion, have, for the moſt part, on their temper 
and behaviour towards one another, affords very little 


the moſt important doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſhould not 


be treated with diſlike and oppoſition by ſome, how much ſoever it 
may afford matter of conviction to others. This confideration would 


have put a ſtop to my pen, and thereby ſaved me a great deal of 


fatigue, in preparing and publiſhing the following ſheets, had it not 
been over-balanced by what I cannot, at preſent, think any other 
than a ſenſe of duty, in compliance with the call of providence. 1 


heartily wiſh there were no occafion to vindicate ſome of the great 


doctrines of the goſpel, which were more generally received in the 


laſt age, than at preſent, from miſrepreſentation, as though the me- 
thod in which they have been explain'd led to licenciouſneſs, and 
the doctrines themſelves, eſpecially thoſe of Election, particular Re- 
demption, efficacious Grace, and ſome others, that depend upon them, 


were inconfiſtent with the moral perfections of the divine nature: 
| Theſe are now traduced by many, as though they were new and 


ſtrange doctrines, not founded on ſcripture, nor to be maintained by 


any juſt methods of reaſoning deduced from it, or as if the duties of 
practical religion could not be inculcated conſiſtently therewith. If 
this infinuation were true, our preaching would be vain, our hope 
alſo vain, and we ſhould be found falſe witneſſes for God, and have 


no ſolid ground whereon to ſet our feet, which would be a moſt tre- 


mendous thought. And, if this be not ſufficient to juſtify my preſent 
- undertaking, 1 have nothing to alledge of equal weight. 


1 muſt confeſs, that when I took the firſt ſtep, in order to the ſet- 


I 


reckon 


ting this deſign on foot, by conſenting that Propoſals ſhould be printed, 
about two years ſince, l 


k the backwardneſs of perſons to encourage, by ſubſcription, a work 
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ground to expect that any attempt to explain or defend 


d it little other than an expedient to 
diſengage my ſelf from any farther thoughts, and my friends from any 
-* expectation of it, which F could not well do, but by having a proof 
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If I have explain'd any doctrine, or given the ſenſe of any ſcrip- 
ture in a way ſomewhat different from what is commonly received, 
1 have never done it out of the leaſt affectation of fingularity, nor 
taken pleaſure in going out of the beaten path, having as great 
a regard to the footſteps of the flock, as is confiftent with that 
liberty of thinking and reaſoning, which we are allowed to uſe, 
who conclude, nothing to be an infallible rule of faith, but the inſpired 
_ writings. „ FI E | 

As to what I have advanced concerning the eternal Generation of the 
Son, and the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 1 have thought my ſelf obliged 
to recede from ſome common modes of explication, which have been 
uſed, both by ancient and modern writers, in inſiſting on theſe myſte- 
rious doctrines, which, probably, will appear, if duly weighed, not to 
have done any great ſervice to the cauſe which, with convincing evi- 
dence, they have maintained; ſinee it is obvious that this is the prin- 
cipal thing that has given occaſion to ſome modern Ariane to fill the 
margins of their books, with quotations, taken out of the writings of 
others, whom they have either, without ground, pretended to have 
been on their ſide of the queſtion, or charged with plucking down 
with one hand, what they have built up with the other. 


, 


Whether my method of explaining theſe doctrines be reckon'd juſt, 
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or no, I eannot but perſwade my ſelf, chat if what I have ſaid, cancern- 
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Te PREFACE .. xv 
ing the ſubordination of theſe divine Perſons, be conſider d in any other 
view, than as an explication of the ſonſhip of Chriſt, and the proceſ- 
fion of the Holy Ghoſt, it will not be reckon'd a deviating from the 
common faith of thoſe who have defended the doctrine of the ever- 
blefſed Trinity; and, if it be an error to maintain that theſe divine 
Perſons, as well as the Father, are independent, as to their perſonali- 
ty, as well as their eſſence, or to aſſert that the manner of their having 
the divine eſſence, as ſome expreſs it, is independent, as well as 
the eſſence it ſelf, then what I have deliver d, on that ſubject, is to no 


purpoſe, which, when I am convinced of, I ſhall readily acknowledge 


my miſtake, and count it an happineſs to be undeceived. 


As to what reſpects the Decrees of God, and more particularly thoſe 


that relate to angels and men, and his Providence, as converſant about 
ſonſul Actions, and the Origin of moral Evil, I have endeavour'd to ac- 
count for them in ſuch a way, as, I truſt, does not, in the leaſt, infer 


Gad to be the author of fin ; nor have J, in any inftance, repreſented 
God as puniſhing fin, or determining to do it, out of his mere ſove- 


reignty, as though he defigned to render his creatures miſerable, 
without conſidering them as contracting guilt, and thereby procuring 
this to themſelves. And, when 1 have been led to inſiſt on the free- 
neſs of divine grace, and the Covenant of Grace, as made with Chrift, 
and, in him, with the elect, and maintained the abſoluteneſs and in- 
dependency hereof on the will of man to render it effectual to ſalvation, 
I have, notwithſtanding, ſaid as much as is neceſſary concerning the 
conditionality of our claim to the bleſſings thereof, and the inſeparable 
connection that there is between practical religion and falvation, which 
fences againſt the charge that is often brought againſt this doctrine, as 


though it led to licenciouſneſs. This I could not omit to mention, that 


tlie Reader might not entertain groundleſs prejudices againſt ſome of 
the doctrines infifted on, before he duly weighs the method in which 


they are handled, or confiders whether my defence of them againſt the 


popular objections, of that or any other kind, be juſt or no. Some, it 
may be, will ſee reaſon to conclude that it is; and others, who think 


that there are many unſurmountable difficulties on our fide of the que- 


ſtion, may be convinced, that there are difficulties of another nature, 


as great, if not greater, attending the oppoſite ſcheme, which they 


themſelves maintain. But this I rather chuſe to ſubmit to the im- 
partial judgment of thoſe who are not diſpoſed to condemn a doctrine, 
without defiring to know what may be ſaid in defence thereof. 


As to what concerns the work in general, it may be obſerved, that 


- when I have occaſion to illuſtrate an argument, by making uſe of any 


criticiſm that may be of advantage to it, or to give the ſenſe of an- 


cient writers, either for or againſt what I have laid down, I have in- 
ſerted it in the Margin, that it might not appear to be a digreſſion, or 
break the thread of the diſcourſe. I 

I have alſo inſerted moſt of the ſcriptures refer'd to in the Margin, 
which may be diftinguiſhed by their reſpective letters of direction, by 


which means the words thereof, that are brought to prove or illuſtrate 


any particular head of doctrine, are connected with it in one 
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continued ſentence, and fer er epetitibüs of the fame words thereby 

The Title of every AE 8 the Contents thereof, as 729 as it 
was poſſible to compriſe them in one line; and there is a T. able added at 
the cloſe of this Volume that compriſes the contents thereof, in a method 
preferable to an alphabetical Index, it being laid down in ſuch a form, 
as that the Reader may eafily fee the Heads of argument, under every 


J Nui in their proper method and connection. 


And, next to this, there is an Iudes of Scriptures, in which only 


| thoſe are inſerted that are either more largely or conciſely explain'd, 


This, together with the Table, was drawn up by a kind Brother, which 


1 thankfully +" ith as having afforded me more leiſure to attend 


to the work it ſelf. 

I have nothing farther to thouble the Reader with in this Preface ; 
but would only requeſt of him, that, what thoughts ſoever he may 
entertain concerning the way in which J have endeavoured to ſtate 
and defend ſome great and important truths, he would ſearch the 


{criptures, and explain them agreeably to the divine perfections, and 
not think the worſe of the goſpel, which ſtands upon a firmer 
Baſis, than the weak efforts of fallible men, who uſe their beſt en- 


deavours to defend it. If we had not a ſurer rule of faith, than the 
methods of human reaſoning, religion would be a matter of great 


' uncertainty, and we ſhould be in danger of being toſſed to and fro, and 


carried about with every wind of doctrine. But our beſt ſecurity againſt | 
this, will be our having hearts eſtabliſhed with Grace, and rightly diſpo- 
ſed to make a practical improvement of what we learn ; and, if we are 


enabled to follow on to know the Lord with Winds free from 


prejudice, and if under a due ſenſe of our own weakneſs, we humbly 
preſent our ſupplications to him, who is able to make us wiſe to ſal- 
vation, we may then hope to attain to that knowledge of the truth, as 
it is in i Jeſus, which ſhall be attended with peace and comfort here, and 


_ crowned. with bleſſedneſs and glory hereafter. 


May the great in whoſe hand is the life and ubefulnes 
of all men, ſncceed, with his bleſſing, what is humbly offer'd to his 
ſervice, ſo far as it is adapted thereunto, and approved of by him, 


that hereby it may be conducive to the ſpiritual advantage of pro- 
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CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


ExPLAIN ED ang Dbrr ENDE p. 


9 0 


BEING THE 


| Subſtance of ſeveral LECTURES | 


N 


ſembly” S Larger Catechiſm, 


The INTRODUCTION. 


E EFORE we enter on our 

g preſent undertaking, 

d ſhall premiſe a few Und 

$ leading to the ſubject mat- 
ter thereof; 

may begin with what is 

moſt obvious, let it be conſider d, 5 


I. That it is a duty incumbent on all 
* profeſs the Chriſtian name, to be well 
acquainted with thoſe great doctrines on 
Which our faith, hope and worſhip are 
founded; for, without the knowledge 
hereof, we muſt neceſſarily be at a loſs 
as to the way of ſalvation, which none 
has a right to preſcribe . is 
the author thereof. 


and that we 


Nd eren gaga guru 


II. This knowledge of divine eruch 
muſt be derived from the holy ſcrip- 
tures, which are the only fountain f 
ſpiritual wiſdom, whereby we are in- 
firuded i in thoſe things that could have 
been known- no other has but by divine 
revelation. 


III. It will be of ſingular uſe for us 


not only to know the doctrines that are 


contained in ſcripture; but to obſerve 
their connection and dependence on one 
another, and to digeſt them into fuch a 


method, that ſubſequent truths may give 
light to them that went before; or to lay 


them down in ſuch a way, that the 
whole ſcheme of religion may be com- 


priſed 
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were, beheld with one view, which will 
be a very great help to memory: and this 
is What we call a ſyſtem of divine truths, 
or a methodical colle&ion of the chief 


articles of our religion, adapted to the 
capacity of thoſe who need to be taught 


the firſt principles of the Oracles of God; 
and if they are deſigned to give the world 
a ſpecimen of that form of ſound words, 
which the church thinks it ſelf obliged to 
hold faſt, and ſtedfaſtly to adhere to, then 


we call it a Confeſſion of faith, or, if di- 


geſted into queſtions and anſwers, we call 


it a Catechiſm. And though ſyſtems of 
divinity, Confeſſions of faith and Cate- 


chiſms, are treated with contempt, in- 


ſtead of better arguments, by many who 
are no friends to the doctrines contained 


therein, and who appear to be partial in 
their reſentment, in as much as they do 
not diſlike thoſe ,ofores which are a- 


greeable to their own ſentiments, by what- 


ever name they are called; yet we are 
bound to conclude that the labour of 
thoſe who have been happy in the ſenſe 
they have given of ſcripture, and the me- 
thod in which they have explained the 


doctrines thereof, in what form ſoever it 
has been, is a great bleſſing to us; though 
we are far from concluding that it is of 
equal authority with ſcripture, or that 
every word contained therein is infalli- 
ble; nor.do we regard it any further than 


as it is agreeable to, or ſufficiently proved 
from ſcripture. „ 


IV. Confeſſions of faith and Catechiſins 


are not to be reckoned a novel invention, 


or not conſonant to the ſcripture rule, 
fince they are nothing elſe but a peculiar 


way of preaching or inſtructing us in 
divine truths. Therefore, ſince {ſcripture 


lays down no certain invariable rule con- 


cerning this matter, the ſame command 
that warrants preaching the word in any 
method, includes the explaining of it, as 


— 5 | 


V. As there are many excellent bodies 
of divinity printed in aur own and foreign 
languages, and collections of ſermons on 
the principal heads thereof ; ſo there are 


various catechiſms, or - methodical ſum- 


conſonant to ſcripture, are of great ad- 
vantage to all Chriſtians, whether elder 


or youngers 
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ed on in the ſhorter. And 1 


to expect that it ſhould 


of doctrine, which di 
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2 Th INTRODUCTION. 


priſed"in a narrow) compaſs, and, as it 


VI. The Catechiſms compoſed by the 
Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter, are 
eſteemed as not inferior to any that are 
extant, either in our own or foreign lan- 
guages, the doctrines therein contained 
being of the higheſt importance, and con- 
ſonant to ſcripture ; and the method in 
which they are laid down 1s ſo agreeable, 
that it may ſerve as a directory for the 
ranging our Ideas of the common heads of 
divinity in ſuch an order, that what occurs 
under each of them may be reduced to 
its proper place. It is the larger of them 
that we have attempted to explain and 
regulate our method by; becauſe it con- 
tains ſeveral heads of divinity, not touch- 

q in any par- 
ticular inſtance, we are obliged to recede 
from the common mode of ſpeaking 
(though it is to be hoped not from the 
common faith, once delivered to the ſaints) 


ve ſubmit our reaſoning to the judgment 


of thoſe who are diſpoſed to pardon leſs 
miſtakes, and improve what comes with 
ſufficient evidence to the beſt purpoſes. 
The work, indeed, is large, but the 
vaſt variety of ſubjects will render it more 
tolerable; the form in which it appears 
is ſomewhar differing from that in which 
it was firſt delivered, in a publick au- 
dience, though that may probably be no 
diſadvantage to it, eſpecially ſince it is 
rather deſigned to be read in families than 
committed to memory, and repeated by 
different perſons, as it has been. The 
plainneſs of the ſtile may contribute to 


its uſefulneſs; and its being leſs embar- 
raſs' d with ſcholaſtick terms than ſome 


controverſial writings are, may render it 


more intellipible to private Chriſtians, 


whole inſtruction and advantage is deſigned 
thereby. It would be too great a vanity 
| ould pals through. the 
world without that cenſure which is com- 
mon to all attempts of the like nature, 
ſince mens ſentiments in divinity differ 
as much as their faces; and ſome are 
not diſpoſed to weigh thoſe arguments 
that are brought to — * any ſcheme 
oct differs from what they 
have before received. However, the 
work | comes forth with this advantage, 
that it has already conflicted with ſome 


of the difficulties it is like to meet with, 


as well as been favoured with ſome ſucceſs, 
and therefore the. event hereof is left in 
his hand whoſe cauſe and truth is endea- 


voured to be maintained. 
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fountain of bleſſedneſs. 


Y Man's 


Quks r. I. What is the chief and 


higheſt end of man? 


- 


Answ. Man's chief and higheſt 


end is to glorify God, and fully 
to enjoy him for ever. 


1. Ne T is ſuppoſed, in this 


anſwer, that every in- 
EA telligent creature, act- 
ing as ſuch, deſigns ſome 
Z end, which excites en- 
deavours to attain it. 

2. The ends for which we act, if war- 
rantable, may be conſidered as to their 


degree of excellency, and, in proportion 


to it, are to be purſued by proper means 
conducing thereto. . 

3. There is one that may be termed 
the chief and higheſt end, as having an 
excellency and tendency to make us bleſ- 
ſed above all others: this conſiſts, as it 
is obſerved in this anſwer, in the glori- 
fying and eternal enjoyment of God, the 
If it be enquired with what ptopriety 
theſe may nord be called chief and higheſt, 
the anſwer is obvious and eaſy, vi. That 


the former is abſolutely ſo, beyond which 


nothing more excellent or deſirable can 


be conceived; the latter is the higheſt or 
beſt in its kind, which, notwithſtanding, 


is referred, as a means leading to the 
other; and both theſe ends, which, with 
this diſtinction, we call chief and higheſt, 
are to be particularly conſidered by us, 
together with the connection chat there is 


I. We are to conſider what it is to 
glorify God. In arder to our underſtand- 


ing of this, let it be premiſed, © 
I. That there is a great difference be- 


tween God's glorifying himſelf and our 


glorifying him; he glorifies himſelf when | 


e V3 SY 94 
* Pſal. xix, 1. 
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b Rom, xi. 33. 


© Job xxxvi. 24. 


e 
K 


Chief END. 


bi demonſtrates or ſhews forth his glory ; 
we glorify him by aſcribing to him the 


glory that is his due: even as the Sun diſ- 


covers its brightneſs by its rays, and the 
eye beholds it. God glorifies himſelf, by 
furniſhing us with matter for praiſe; we 
glorify him when we offer praiſe, or give 
unto him the glory due to his Name. 

2. Creatures are ſaid to glorify God 
various ways; ſome things do it only ob- 
jectively, as by them, angels and men 
are led to glorify him; Thus * the heavens 


declare his glory. The ſame might be faid 


of all other inanimate creatures which 
glorify God, by anſwering the end of 
their creation, though they know ic not: 


but intelligent creatures, and particularly 


men, are ſaid to glorify God actively; 
and this they do by admiring and adoring 
his divine perfections: theſe, as incom- 
prehenſible, are the object of admiration ; 
and accordingly the Apoſtle admires the 
divine wiſdom * ; O the depth of the riches, 


both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God; 


how unſearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways paſt finding out ! and as they are di- 
vine, ſo they are the object of adoration : 
God is to be admired in all che diſplays of 
his relative or manifeſtative glory; and 
his work, which men behold, is to be mag- 


nified : But he is to be adored more elpe- . 


cially for his eſſential perfections. 

Me are to glorify God, by recom- 
mending, proclatming, and ſetting forth 
his excellency to others. What we have 
the higheſt value for, we deſire that others 


may have the ſame regard to it with our 


ſelves; thus it is obſerved by the Evan- 


geliſt, that when the Diſciples received 


their firſt conviction that Jefus was the 
Meſſiah, chey imparted this to others; as 
Andrew to Peter, and Philip to Nathe- 
nadl*; ſo the woman of Samaria being 
convinced hereof, endeavoured to per- 
ſwade all her neighbours to believe in 


him, as ſhe did: Thus we glorify God 


„John i, 41446 hn u 28, 29. 


by 


4 The chief Eud & Ma is to Ci Gov. 


by making mention of his name with re- 
verence, proclaiming his goodneſs with 
thankfulneſs, and inviting others, as the 
Piyalmiſi does, to taſte and ſee that hers good. 
Bur fince this is a very comprehenſive 
duty, including in it the Sole of practi- 
cal religion, it may be conſidered under 
the following particulars. 
I. We glorify God by confeſſing and 
taking ſhame to our ſelves for all the 
ſins we have committed, which is inter- 
pretatively to acknowledge the holineſs 
of his nature, and of his law, which the 
Apoſtle aſſerts to be holy, juſt and good b. 
This Joſbua adviſes Achan to do; fo give 
glory to God, by making confeſſion to him b. 
And thus the penitent thief,, who was cru- 
cified with our Saviour, glorified God, by 
confeſſing that he received the due reward 
of his deeds i. So did the Levites, in their 
prayer recorded by Nehemiah, when they 
aid to God, Thou art juſt in all that is 


\ 


but we have done wickedly *. 
2. By loving and delighting in him 
above all things, which is to act as thoſe 
who own'the tranſcendent amiableneſs of 
his perfection, as the object of their higheſt 
eſteem. Thus the P/almift ſays ', Whom 
have. I in heaven but thee; and there is 
none, or nothing, upon earth, that 1 defire 
S507 : 00755 90711 
3. By believing and truſting in him, 
committing; all our concerns, both in lite 
and death, for time and eternity, into his 
hands: thus Abraham ® is ſaid to be ſtrong 
in faith, giving glory to God. And the 
Apoſtle Paul, to have committed bis all 
to him. . „„ BT ul 
4. By a fervent zeal for his -honour ; 
and that either for the honour of his 
truth and Goſpel, when denied, diſbelieved 
or perverted; or for the honour: of his 
holineſs, or any of his other perfections, 
when they are reflected on, or reproach- 
ed, either by the tongues or actions of 
thoſe who ſet themſelves againſt him. 
5. By improving our talents, and bring- 
ing forth fruit in proportion to the means 
we enjoy; herein, ſays our Saviour, is ny 


5 father glorified, that ye bear much fruit. 


6. By walking humbly, thankfully and 
chearfully before God. Humility acknow- 
lieedges that infinite diſtance which is be- 
tween him and us; retains a due ſenſe of 
our own unworthineſs of all we have or 


F pfal. xxxiv. 8. 8 Rom. vii 12. 


> Joſh, vii. 19. Luke xxiii. 40, 41. 


hope for; and owns every thing we re- 
ceive to be the gift of grace; By the grace 
of God, ſays the Apoſtle, Jam what I 


amv. Thankfulneſs gives him the glory, 
as the author of every mercy; and ac- 
cordingly ſets a due value on it, in that 


reſpect. And to walk chearfully before 
him, is to recommend his ſervice as moſt 
agreeable, whereby we diſcover that we do 
not repent that we were engaged therein ; 
which is what the P/almi/ft intends, when 
he ſays *, Serve the Lord with gladneſs. 

7. By heavenly-mindedneſs; when we 


deſire to be with him to behold his glory. 


To which we muſt add, that all this is 
to be done in the name of Chriſt, our 
great Mediator, and by ſtrength derived 
fonnm- 7-7 HH . 

8. As we are to glorify God, by yield- 


ing obedience to his commanding will, 


as in the aforeſaid inſtances, ſo we are to 
8 that is do it by an entire ſubmiſſion to his diſpo- 
brought upon us, for thou haſt done right, . 


ſing will; particularly, when under af- 
flictive diſpenſations of providence, . we 
muſt own his ſovereignty and right to do 


what he will with us, as his own *;, and 


» 


that theſe afflitions are infinitely Jeſs than 


our iniquities deſerve *, And we muſt 
adore his wiſdom and goodneſs in trying 


our graces hereby, and dealing with us 


in ſuch a way as is needful, and that only 


for a ſeaſon *. And we are to own his 


goodneſs in ſuiting our ſtrength to our 
burdens, and over-ruling all this for our 
ſpiritual advantage. It alſo conſiſts in an 
eaſy, patient and contented frame of ſpi- 
rit, .without the leaſt murmuring or re- 


pining thought; concluding, that what- 
ever he does is ell done”, And, which 
is ſomething more, in rejoycing that we 


are counted worthy to ſuffer the loſs of 
all things, yea, even of life it ſelf, if 


called go it, for his ſake; of which we 


have various inſtances in ſcripture *. 
Moreover, we ought to glorify God 


in all* the natural, civil and religious 


actions of life, which are to be con- 
ſecrated or devoted to him. We enjoy. 
the bleſſings of life to no purpoſe if we 
do not live” to the Lord, and 8 
1 


acknowledge that we receive them all 
from his hand; and whatever the calling 
be, wherewith we are called, we muſt 


therein abide with him, and ſee that we 
have his warrant to engage in it, and ex- 


pect ſucceſs from his bleſſing attending 


! pfal. Kxili. 25. Rom. iv, 20. 42 Tim. i. 12. o John xv. 8. 1 Cor, xv. 10 + pfal. 
c. 2: * Match. xx. 11. Extra ix. 13. 1 Pet. i. 6. v Pal. exix. 65. * Acts v. 41. Heb, 
x. 34. Acts xx. 24. n ON 4 ene 


it, 


it. or elſe it will be to no purpoſe. Thus 
0 Moſes, It is the Lord thy God that gi- 
wveth thee power to get wealth; And, in 
all our dealings with men, we are to 
conſider our ſelves as under the inſpection 
of the all- ſeeing Je of God, to whom 
we are accountable for all we do, and 
ſhould be induced hereby, to exerciſe our 


offence towards God and man. 


ſelves always to keep conſciences void of 


As for religious duties, wherein we 
have more immediately to do with God, 
we are. to glorify him, by taking, up a 

rofeſſion of religion in general, as being 
influenced by his authority, encouraged 
by his promiſed aſſiſtance, and approving 


our ſelves to him, as the ſearcher of 
hearts: and we muſt take heed that we. 


do not reſt in an outward form or ſhew 


of godlineſs, without the power thereof; 
or in having a name to live without a 


principle of ſpiritual life, by which we 
may be enabled to put forth living and 
ſpiritual actions agrecable thereunto : and 
all theſe religious duties muſt be perform- 


ed by faith, whereby we depend on 
- Chriſt, our great Mediator, both for aſ- 


ſiſtance and acceptance, by which means 


we glorify him, as the fountain of all 


grace, in whom alone both our perſons 


and ſervices are accepted in the fight of 
God, and redound to his glory. And 
this is to be done at all times; ſo that 


when our thoughts are not directly con- 


| — 4 hs . 
verſant about any of the divine perfections, 
as it often happens, when we are engaged 
in ſome of the more minute, or indiffe- 


rent actions of life; yet we are to glorify 
him habitually, as having our hearts 


right with him; ſo that whatever we do 


may refer ultimately to his glory. As eve- ed and ſullied; and, at beſt, we enjoy 


him here but in a mediate way, in and 


ry ſtep the traveller takes is towards his 
Journey's end, though it may not be every 


moment in his thoughts; ſo the leſs im- 


portant actions of life ſhould be ſubſer- 
vient to thoſe that are of greater  conſe- 


quence, in which the honour of God and 
religion is more immediately concerned, 


in Which ſenſe we may be ſaid to glorify 


him therein. 


Thus having conſidered, that it is our 
indiſpenſible duty to make the glory of 
God our higheſt end in all our actions, 
we might farther add, as a motive to en- 
force it, that God is the firſt cauſe of 
all things, and his own glory was the 


end he deſigned in all his Works, whether 
S 


this is called, Seei 


The chef End of Mart ir to-gorify Gov. 3 


of creation or providence: and it is cer: 
tain; that this is the moſt excellent end 


we can ptopoſe to our ſel ves; therefore 


the moſt valuable actions of life ought 
to be referred to it, and our hearts moſt 
ſet upon it; otherwiſe we act below the 
dignity of our nature; and, while other 
creatures, deſigned. only to glorify him 
objectively, anſwer the end for which they 
were made, we, by denying him that tri- 
bute of praiſe which is due from us, abuſe 
our ſuperior faculties, and live in vain. 


II. The next thing to be conſidered is 


what it is to enjoy God. 


1. This ſuppoſes a propriety in, or 
claim to him, as our God; we cannot be 


ſaid to enjoy that which we have no right 


or claim to, as one man cannot be ſaid 
to enjoy an eſtate which belongs to ano- 


ther; ſo God muſt be our God in cove- 


nant, or we cannot enjoy him; and that 
he is ſo, with reſpect to all that fear him, 
is evident, inaſmuch as he gives them 


leave to ſay , This God is our God; and 
God, even our own God, ſhall bleſs us. 


2. To enjoy God, is to have a ſpecial 
gracious communion with him, to con- 
verſe or walk with him, and to delight 


in him, as when we can ſay; Truly our 
fellowſhip is with the Father, and with 


his Son Feſus Chriſt, This enjoyment of 
God, or communion with him, is, 
(.) That which we are bleſſed with in 
this world, which is but imperfect, as we 
know and love him but in part, and our 


communion with him is often interrupted 


and weakened, through the prevalency of 


indwelling ſin: and that joy and delight 
which ariſes from thence is often cloud- 


under his ordinances, as agreeable to this 
preſent ſtate. _ . 8 
(2. ) Believers ſhall enjoy him perfectly 
and immediately in heaven, without in- 
termiſſion or abatement, and that for ever; 
ng him as he ise; and 


being with him where he is, to behold his 


glory 4. And in order hereto, their ſouls 
ſhall be made eapable or receptive here- 
of, by the removal not only of all ſinful 
but natural imperfections, and ſhall be 
more enlarged; as well as have brighter 


_ diſcoveries of the divine glory: and this 


ſhall be attended with a perfe& freedom 
from all the conſequences of ſin; fuch as 


Pfl. zlvüi. 14. Fal. lavii, 6. > x Jchn i. 3, © x John ii, 2, | © John 
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their 


| ſhall be crowned with 
"immortality, and eternal life, in his pre- 
' ſence hereafter } Therefore a life of heli- 


 kinſmen, according to the fleſh. 


ſorrow, divine defertion; and the many 
evils chat attend us in this preſent life; as 
well as from all temptations to it. 80 that 
happineſs ſhall be cchfitmed ant 16- 
eured to them, and that wich this advaf- 


tage, that it ſhalt be impoſſible for them 


do de diſpoſſeſſed of it; this is ceftainilythe 


moſt deſtrable end; next to the gloryof God, 
that: can be intended or purſued by us. 


11 l 443344 reren „ * LIL af $f 1 
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III. This leads us to conſider the Cen. 


nection tliat ihare is between our glotify- 
ing God and enjoyment of him. God 
has joined theſe two together, ſo that one 


ſhall not be attained without the other. 


It is the higheſt preſumption to expe to 


be made happy with him for ever, with- 


out living to his glory here. For in às 
much as heaven is a ſtate of perfect blefſed- 


neſs, they, who ſhall hereafter be poſſeſſed 


of it, muſk bs trained up; or made niet: 
for it, which is the grand /defigir'of' all 
the means of grace. How prepoſterous 
would it be to! ſuppoſe, that they, who'' 
have no regard to the honour of God here, 
glory, honour, 


neſs. is abſolutely: neceflary to the hea- 


venly bleſſedneſs; and fince theſe two 
who ex- . 


are ſo connected together, they who 
perience the one, ſhall not fail of the 
other; for this is ſecured to them by. the 


faithfulneſs of God, who has promiſed to 
give grace and'iglory*. Therefore he %, 
begins. a good work in them, will perform- 
it; and give them the end of their faith, 


even the ſalvation of their ſouls. 
From the connection t 
tween our glorifying and enjoying God, 
we may infer, 7 ee 216, 2/2 

1. Thar it is a very prepoſterous ching 
for any one to aſſign this as a mark of 
grace, that perſons muſt be content to 
petiſh eternally, that God may be glo- 
rified. Tis true, it is alledged in favour 
of this ſuppoſition, that Moſes, and the 
Apoſtle Paul, ſeem to give countenance 
to it; one by ſayingꝰ, I thou wilt forgive 


their ſms and, F not, Blot me, J pray. 
thee, out of the book which thou haſt written; 


the other, I could wiſh that my ſelf were 
accurſed from Chriſt for my. brethren and 


. But to this it may be anſwered; that 


Me/es, in deſiring to be blotted out of 


the book which God had written, muſt 


10. ! Pſal, lxxiii. 24. 


N | I 


there is be- 


m Heb, xi, 16. Ver. 26, 


The chiif-End of Man is 15 e Gon." 


not be ſuppoſed to be willing to periſh 
eternally for 1/7 2eP's ſake; but he is con- 
tent to be blotted out of the book of the 
living, or to have His name no more re- 
membered on earth, ſeeris to decline 
the honour which God had offered him, 


when he faid *, Let mie alone, that I may 


conſume them; and I will make of thee 2 
great nation; he defires not the advance- 
ment of his own family, if 77g} muſt 
caſe to be a people, to whom God had 


promiſed to be a GO. 


As for the Apoſtſe Paul's with, it is 


either, as ſome 5 5 a raſh and in- 
eonfiderate flight of zeal for God, and fo 
not Warrantable, though in fome re- 
ſpecs proceeding from a good pfinci- 
ple; or rather, as 1 humbly" conceive 
the meaning is, he could wif himſelf 
accurſed from Chrift, ſo far as is con- 
ſiſtent with His love; or he is content to 
be under the external marks of God's 


diſpleaſure; or deprived of the comforta- 


ble ſenfation of his love, or many of 
thoſe fruits and effects thereof, which 
the believer enjoys in this life; for I can- 
not, in the leaſt, think he defires to be 


deprived of a real intereſt in it, or to be 
eternally ſeparated from Chriſt on any 


condition whatſoever. 


2. Since the eternal enjoyment of God 
is one great end which we ought to have 


in view, it is no ſign of a mercenary 
ſpirit to have an eye to the heavenly glo- 
ry, to quicken us to duty; ſeeing this is 
promiſed by God to thoſe who are faith- 
ful, thus '; Thou ſhalt guide me with thy 


_ counſel, and afterward receive me to glory. 
The like promiſes we have in many other 
ſcriptures, which are deſigned to excite 


our defire and hope of this bleſſedneſs; 
therefore the exerciſe of theſe graces, 


from ſuch motives, is far from being 


unlawful : yea, it is commended in the 
ſaints, who are ſaid", to defire a better 
cbuntrey; that is, an heavenly, And 


Mofes is commended for having the Re- 
compenſe of reward in view, when he pre- 


fered the Reproach of Chriſt before the 
2 "FD 

Nevertheleſs; whien! this reſpe& to fu- 
ture bleſſedneſs is warrantable, it muſt 
be confidered as an expedient for our 


glorifying God, while we behold his 


glory; and when we conſider it as a re- 
ward, we muſt not look upon it as 
what is metited by our ſervice, or con- 


fered 


1 Rom, ix. 3. K Exod, xxxii, 
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fereck im # way of debt, but as # reward 


of gtack, u freely to us; though 
founded ot n merits of Chriſt, | 


or * r. II. E cor thus 
. . 3 8 


4 NSW. „The very Wight of i nature 


in man, and the works of God, 
declare that there is 2 5 3 
His word arid ſpirit o 0 
 ſafficiently and — T eveal 
him unto men W . alva- 
tion. 


» BFORE » we enter on chef roof of 


J this 1 at doctrine, let it be 


A that we ought to be able to 
ments, or give 4 teaſon 


ove, b 
57 of our 2 his there is a God. 


1. Becauſe it is the foundation of all 
natural and revealed religion; and there- 


fore it muſt not be received merely by 
tradition, as though there were no other 
reafors why we believe it, but becaufe 


others do fo, or becauſe we have been 


inſtructed herein from our childhood ; 

for that is unbecoming the dignity and 
importance of the ſubject, and would be 
an inſtance of great ſtupidity, eſpecially 
ſeeing we have A full LF demonſtrative 


an * thereof, taken from the 


whole frame of nature; in which there is 
but what affords an argument, to 


nothing 
confirm our belief that there is a God. 


2. There is a great deal of atheiſm in 


our hearts, by reaſon whereof we are 
foinerimes to call in 
being, 


God. To which we may alfo add, that 
the Devil frequently. i 


afflition to us, and renders it neceſſary 
that we ſhould uſe all 


our eſtabliſhment in this great truth. 
3. The abound 
world, and the boldneſs of many in ar- 
guing againſt this truth, renders it ne- 


_ ceflary that we ſhould be able to defend 
ſtop the mouths of blaſ- 


it, that we may 


phemers, and fo plead the cauſe of God, 
and aſſert his being and 


4. This will greatly tend to eſtabliſh 


9 Pſal. xiv. I. 


| their forcrandvntuefrem thoſ 


' known that there is a God. 


queſtion the 
perfections, and providence of 


injects atheiftical | 
thoughts into our minds, which is a great 


poffible means for 
of atheiſm in the 


per fections agai nft 
_ thoſe that deny them; as , The fool, who 
ſaith ! n bis heart there is no God. © © 


our faith in thoſe comfortable truths chat 
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ariſe from our intereſt in him, and give us 
a more ſolid foundation for our hope, as 
excited by his promiſes, which receive alt 
eperfections 
which are implied in the Idea of a God. 
. This will make us ſet a due value 
on his works, by which we are led to 
conclude his oteritaÞ power and Godhead, 
and fo to admire Rim in theme», Remem- 
ber that thou nag fy his work, which men 
brit. 
Me ſhall now enifider thole arguments 
mentioned in this anſwer, by which the 
being of a God may be evinced; as” 


1 Froim the Fahr of narure in man, 
by which. we underſtand that reaſon 
which he is endowed with, whereby he 
is diſtinguiſhed from; and rendered ſu- 
perior to, all other creatures in this lower 
world, whereby he is able to obſerve —2 
connection of things, and their der 
dence on one another, and infer choſe 
conſequences which may be deduced from 
thence. 'Theſe reafoning powers, indeed, 
are very much fullied, depraved and wea- 
kened, by our apoſtacy from God, bur 
not wholly obliterated ; ſo that there are 
ſome remains thereof, which are com- 


mon to all nations, whereby, without the 


help of ſpecial revelation, it may be 
But this either reſpects thi orinciple 


of reaſoning, which we were born with, 


on the account whereof infants are 
called intelligent creatures; or the exer- 
cife' thereof in a diſcurſive way, in the 
adult, who only are capable to diſcern 
this truth, which they do more or leſs, in 
proportion to their natural capacity, as 
they make advances in the knowledge of 
e things. Now for the proof of the 

; of a a God from the light of nature, 
following propoſitions be conk- 
fied in their ceffiettive order. 

1. There hath been, for many ages 
paſt, a ſucceffion of creatures in the 
9 | 

"We Theſe creatures could not Wake | 
themſelves, for that which is nothing 
cannot act; if it makes it ſelf, it acts 


before it exiſts; it acts as a creator be- 


fore it exiſts as a creature; and it muſt 
be, in the fame ref pect, both a cauſe and 
an effect, or it 5 5 be, and not be, at 
che fame time, than which nothing can 
be more abſurd; therefore creatures were 


made by another, upon which a acocunt 
we call chem creatures. 0 


P Job xxxvi. 24, 


4 Theſe 
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one another; for to create ſomerhing out. 


of nothing, or out of matter altogether | 


unfir to be made what is produced out of 


it, is to act above the natural powers of 


the creature, and contrary to the fixed 


laws of nature; and therefore is too 


great a work for a creature, who can do 


nothing but in a natural way, even as 


an artificer, though he can build an houſe 
with fit materials, yet he cannot produce 
the matter out of which he builds it; 
nor can he build it of matter unfit for his 
purpoſe, as water, fire, air, &c. All 


creatures act within their own ſphere; 


that is, in a natural way: but creation is 
a ſupernatural work, and too great for a 
creature to perform; therefore creatures 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have made one 
another. 7 


5 it was ſuppoſed poſſible for one 


creature. 'to make another, then ſupe- 
riors muſt have made inferiors; and ſo 
man, or ſome other intelligent creature, 
muſt have made the world: but where is 
the creature that ever pretended to this 


power or wiſdom, ſo as to be called the 


Creator of the ends of the earth? 


5. If any creature could make it ſelf, 
or other creatures of the ſame ſpecies, 


why did he not preſerve himſelf, for he 


that can give being to himſelf, can cer- 


tainly continue himſelf in being? or why 
did he not make himſelf more perfect? Why 


did he make himſelf, and other creatures 


of the ſame ſpecies, in ſuch a condition, 
that they are always indigent, or ſtand in 
need of ſupport from other creatures? _ 

Or further, ſuppoſing the creature made 
himſelf, and all. other things, how comes 
it to paſs that no one knows much of 


himſelf comparatively, or other things? 


Does not he that makes things underſtand 


them? therefore man could not make 
- himſelf, or other creatures. 


6. It follows therefore from hence, 
that there muſt be a God, who is the firſt 
cauſe of all things, n exading. 
and not depending on the will of ano- 
ther, and by whoſe power all things 
exiſt ; Of him, and through him, and to 


bim, are all things a. In him we live and 


move, and have our being 


Thus much concerning the more ge- 


neral method of reaſoning, whereby the 
light of nature evinces the being of a God, 


we proceed. 
44 I. To conſider more particularly how 


2 Rom xi. 36. * A xvii. 28, 


7 Iſa, lv. 9. 


The Being of GO proved Jrom his M. orks, 
the being of God may be evinced from 
his works. The cauſe is known by its 


effects, ſince therefore, as was but now 
obſerved, creatures could not produce 
themſelves, they muſt be 3 
who is not a creature 
Now if there be no medium between 
God and the creature, or between infinite 
and finite, between a ſelf-exiftent or un- 
derived, and a derived being; and if all 
creatures exiſt, as has been ſhewn, by the 
will and power of their creator, and ſo 
are finite and dependent, then it follows, 
that there is one from whom they derived 
their being, and on whom they depend 
for all things; that is, God. This is 
uſually illuſtrated by this ſimilitude. Sup- 
poſe we were caſt on an unknown iſland, 
and there ſaw houſes. built, but no 
men to inhabit them, ſhould we not con- 
clude there had been ſome there that 


built them? Could the ſtones and tim- 
ber put themſelves into that form in 
which they are? Or could the beaſts of 
the field build them, that are without 


underſtanding? Or when we ſee a curious 
piece of workmanſhip, as a watch, or a 
clock, perform all its motions in a regu- 
lar way, can we think the wheels came 


together by chance, ſhould we not con- 


clude that it was made by one of ſufficient 
{kill, to frame and put them together in 
that order, and give motion to them? 
Shall the clay ſay to him that faſhioned it, 
What - thou, or thy work, he hath no 
hands? ee, e x. 
This leads us to conſider the wiſdom 
of God in his works, which demonſtrates 
his being. This the Pſalmiſt mentions 


with admiration *, O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works; in wiſdom haft thou made 
them all. When we ſee letters put toge- 
ther, which make words or ſentences, 


and theſe a book, containing the greateſt 
ſenſe, and the Ideas joined together in 
the moſt beautiful order, ſhould we not 
conclude that ſome man, equal to this 
work, had put them together ? Even ſo 


the wiſdom, that ſhines forth in all the 


parts of the creation, proves that there is 
a God. This appears, 8 


In the exact harmony and ſubſerviency 
of one part of the creation to another *, 


T will hear, faith the Lord; I will hear 


the heavens, and 0 ſpall hear the earth. 
And the earth ſhall hes 
the wine, and the oil, and =O ſhall hear 


Jezreel. One part of this frame of na- 
ture miniſters to another. Thus the ſun, 


* Pal, civ, 24. 5 Hoſ, ii. 21, 22. 


by one 


bear the corn, and 
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the world, which would be no better than 
a cave or dungeon without them; and at- 
ford life and influence to plants and trees; 
and maintain the life of all living crea- 
tures. The clouds ſend down rain that 


moiſtens the earth, and makes it fruitful; 


and this is not poured forth by whole 
oceans together, but by ſmall drops “, 
He maketh ſmall the CE. of water ; they 

our down rain according to the vapour 
thereof; and theſe are not perpetual, for 
The 
moiſt places of the earth, and the ſea ſupply 
the clouds with water, that they may 


have a ſufficient ſtore to return again to 


it. The air fans and refreſhes the earth, 


and is neceſſary for the growth ofall things, 


and the maintaining the life and health 
of thoſe that dwell therein. This ſub- 


ſerviency of one thing to another is with- 


out their own deſign or contrivance; for 
they are not endowed with underſtanding 
or will, neither doth this depend on the 


will of the creature. The ſun doth not 


enlighten or give warmth to the world, 


or the clouds or air refreſh the earth at 


our pleaſure ; and therefore all this is 
ſubje& to the order and direction of one 
who is the God of nature, who commands 
the ſun, and it ſhineth, and the clouds 
to give rain at his pleaſure. *Tis he that 


gave the regular motion to the heavenly 


bodies, and, by his wiſdom, fixed and 


continues the various ſeaſons of the year, 
ſummer and winter, ſeed time and har- 


veſt, day and night, and every thing that 
tends to the beauty and harmony of na- 
ture; therefore theſe curious, and never- 
enough to be admired, works, plainly de- 
This is de- 
ſcribed with unparallel'd elegancy of 
ſtile ; Out of the ſouth cometh the whirl- 
wind; and cold out of the north. By the 
breath of God, froſt is given; and the 
breadth of the waters is ſtraitned. Alſo 


| by watering he wearteth the thick cloud; 


be ſcattereth his bright cloud. Doſt thou 


| know the balancings of the clouds, the won- 


drous works of him which is perfect in 


| knowledge? How thy garments are warm, 


_ when he quieteth the earth bythe ſouth=wind? 


But that we may farther evince this 
truth, we ſhall lay down the following 
arguments to prove the being of a God, 


which appears, 


I. From thoſe creatrres: that are en- 
dow'd with a lower kind of life than'man. 


* Job XXXVi, 27. 


— 
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and other heavenly bodies, give light to 


by 


1. No cteature can produce a fly or 
the leaſt inſect, but according to the fixed 
laws of nature; and that which we call 
life, or the priticiple of their reſpective 
motion and actions, none but a God can 

ive; ſo that his being is plainly proved, 
rom all living creatures below man, 
which are ſubſervient, many of them, to 
one another, and all to man, and that not 
by our ordering ; therefore this is done by 
the hand of him who is the God of nature. 

2. The natural inftin& of living crea- 
tures, every one acting according to its 
kind; and ſome of the ſmalleſt creatures 
producing things that no human art can 
imitate, plainly proves a God. Thus 
the bird in building its neſt; the ſpider 


in framing its web; the bee in providing 
ſtore-houſes for its honey; and the ant in 


thoſe proviſions which it lays up in ſum- 
mer againſt winter; the ſilk-worm in pro- 
viding cloathing for man, and in being 
transformed into various ſhapes, and ma- 
ny others of the ſmaller ſort of creatures, 
that act in a wonderful way, without the 
exerciſe of reaſon or deſign, theſe all 
prove the being of God. N 

3. The greater, fiercer, or more for- 
midable ſort of living creatures, as the 
lion, tiger, and other beaſts of prey, are 
ſo ordered, that they fly from man, whom 
they could eaſily devour, and avoid thoſe 
cities and places where men inhabit, that 
ſo we may dwell ſafely. They are not 
chaſed into the woods by us; but theſe 
are alotted, as the places of their reſi- 
dence, by the God of nature. 

4. Thoſe living creatures that are moſt 
uſeful to men, and ſo ſubject to them, 
vi. the horſe, camel, and many others, 
theſe know not their own ſtrength, or 
power, to reſiſt or rebel againſt them, 
which is ordered by infinite wiſdom: and 
there are many other inſtances of the like 
nature, all which are very ſtrong argu- 
ments to prove that there is a God, whoſe 


Glory ſhines forth in all his works. 


II. From the ſtructure of human bo- 
dies, in which reſpe&t we are ſaid to 


be fearfully and wonderfully made; this, 


if it be abſtractly conſidered without 
regard to the fixed courſe and laws of 

nature, exceeds the power and ſkill of 
all creatures, and can be no other than 
the workmanſhip of a God, and there- 
fore 1s a demonſtration of his being and 
perfections. No man ever pretended: to 
give a ſpecimen of his {kill therein. The 


Y Jo» xxxvii. 9, Ee. 
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vigour, for 


fo Tie Beg of Gos proved from bir Works 


| Fineſt ſtatuaries or limners, who have 
imitated or given a picture, or fepreſen- 


tation of human bodies, have not pretend- 
ed to give life or motion to them, herein 


their ſkill is baffled. The wiſeſt men in 
the world have confeſſed their ignorance 


of the way and manner of the formation 
of human bodies; how they are framed 
in their firſt rudiments, preſerved and 


prov to perfection in the womb, and 


they are increafed, nouriſhed, and 


continued in their health, ſtrength, and 
| years. This has made 
the inquiries of the moſt thoughtful men 


iſſue in admiration: herein we plainly ſee 
the power and wiſdom of God, to which 
alone tis owing. F F 
Here it may be obſerved, that there are 
ſeveral things very wonderful in the ſtru- 


cure of human bodies, which farther 


evince this truth. As, | 

(1.) The organs of ſenſe and ſpeech. 
_  (2.) The circulation of the blood, and 
the natural heat which is preſerved for 
many years together, of which there 1s no 
inſtance but in living creatures. Even 
fire will conſume and waſte its ſelf by de- 


grees, and all things, which have only 


acquired heat, will ſoon grow cold; but 


the natural heat of the body of man is 


preſerved in it as long as life is continued. 
(3.) The continual ſupply of animal 
ſpirits, and their ſubſerviency to ſenſe 
and motion. 8 
(.) The nerves, which, though ſmall 
as threads, remain unbroken, though e- 
very one of theſe ſmall fibres ee its 
office, and tends to convey ſtrength and 
motion to the body. | 
(5.) The fituation of the parts in their 
moſt proper place: the internal parts, 


Which would be ruined and deſtroyed if g 


expoſed to the injuries that the external 
ones are, theſe are ſecured in proper in- 
cloſures, and fo preſerved , Thou haſt 


cloathed me with stin and fleſh, and haſt 
Fenced me with bones and finews. 

(.) All the parts of the body are ſo 
are fitted for their re- 
ſpective uſes, as being ſituated in thoſe 
places which render them moſt fit to per- 
form their proper actions. 


diſpoſed, that t 


(7.) The differing features of different 
bodies, ſo that we ſcarce ſee perſons 
in all reſpects alike, is wonderful, and the 
reſult of divine wiſdom, for even this is 


necefſary for ſociety and our performing 


the duties we owe to one another. 
- (8.) The union of this body with the 


ſoul, which is a ſpirit of a very different 
» Zach, Ai. I, 


—_ 


a Job x/ 11, 


nature, can never be ſufficiently admired 
or accounted for ; but gives us occaſion 


herein to own a ſuperior, infinitely, wiſe 


being. Which leads us, 


HI. To conſider how the being of God 
may be evinced from the nature of the 
ſoul of man. He is faid*, To have formed 
the ſpirit of man within him. And hereby 


his power and wifdom, and conſequently 


his being, 1s declared. For, 
1. The nature of a ſpiritual ſubſtance 
is much leſs known than that of bodies; 


and therefore that which we cannot fully 


underſtand, we muſt admire. 
If the wiſdom and power of God is vi- 
ſible in the ſtructure of our bodies, it is 


much more ſo in the formation of our 
ſouls; and fince we cannot fully deſcribe 


what they are, and know little of them 
but by their effects, certainly we could 


not form them; and therefore there is a 


God, who is the Father of ſpirits. . 
2. The powers and capacities of the 
ſoul are various, and very extenſive. 


(..) It can frame Ideas of things moe” 


rior to its own nature, and can employ 


its ſelf in contemplating and e 


the order, beauty and connection of 


thoſe things in the world, which are, as 
it were, a book, in which we may read 


the divine perfections, and improve them 
to the beſt purpoſes. 15 

(2.) It takes in the vaſt compaſs of 
things paſt, which it can reflect on and 
remember, with ſatisfaction, or regret: 
and it can look forward to things to come, 
which it can expect, and accordingly con- 
ceive pleaſure or uneaſineſs in the fore 
thoughts thereof. 5 3 

(3.) It can chuſe or embrace what is 

ood, or fly from and reje& what is evil 
and hurtful to it. 

(4+) It is capable of moral government, 


of conducting its ſelf according to the 


principles of reaſon, and certain rules 

enjoined it for the attaining the higheſt 

end. 3 =» 
(5.) It is capable of religion, and ſo 

can argue that there is a God, and give 

him the glory that is due to his name, 

_ be happy in the enjoyments of 
im. 


_-(6.) It is immortal, and therefore can- 
not be deſtroyed by any creature; for 


none but God has an abſolute ſove- 
reignty over the ſpirits of men; No 
man hath power over the ſpirit to retain 
the ſpirit ; neither hath he power in the 
day of death. 5 
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IV. From the nature and office of 
conſcience, which is that whereby the 


ſoul takes a view of its ſelf, and its own, 


actions, as good or evil; and .confiders 
its ſelf as under a law to a ſuperior being, 
from whom it expects rewards or puniſh- 
ments; and this evidently proves a 

od. For... 197 
2 1. Conſcience is oftentimes diſtreſſed 
or comforted by its reflection on thoſe 


actions, which no man on earth can know: 


and therefore when it fears puniſhment 


are wicked. And indeed all the pleaſures 
that any can take in the world, who give 
themſelves up. to the moſt luxurious way 
of living, cannot prevent their trembling, 
when conſcience ſuggeſts ſome things ter- 
rible to them for their fins. Thus Bel- 


ſhazzar, when in the midſt of his jollity 


and drinking wine, having made a great 
feaſt toa thouſand of his lords, and when 
he ſaw the finger of a man's hand upon 
the wall, it is ſaid *, The king's countenance 
was changed, and his thoughts troubled him; 


for thoſe crimes, which come not under ſo that the joints of his loins were loojed, 


the cogniſance of human laws, the un- 


eaſineſs that it finds in its ſelf, and its 


dread of puniſhment, plainly diſcovers 
that it is apprehenſive of a divine being, 
who has been offended, whoſe wrath 
and reſentment it fears. All the endea- 
vours that men can uſe to bribe, blind, 
or ſtupify their conſciences, will not pre- 
vent theſe fears; but the ſad apprehenſion 


of deſerved puniſhment, from one whom 


they conceive to know all things, even 


'the moſt ſecret crimes committed, this. 


makes perſons uneaſy, whether they will 
or no. Whitherſoever they fly, or what 
amuſement ſoever they betake them- 
ſelves to, conſcience will ſtill follow them 
with its accuſations and dread of the di- 


vine wrath, The wicked are like the trou- 


bled fea, when it cannot reft*%. A dread- 


deftroyer ſhall come upon him *. Terrors 


take hold of him as waters, a tempeſt ftealeth 


him away in the night. The eaſt-wind 
carrieth him away, and he departeth ; and 
as a florm burleth him out of bis place. 
For God ſhall caſt upon him, and not ſpare; 
be would fain flee out of his band. The 
wicked flee when no man purſueth *. 

And this is univerſal, there are none 
but are, ſome time or other, liable to 


theſe fears, wy from ſelf- reflection, 
and the dictates o 


conſcience; the moſt 
advanced circumſtances in the world will 
not fortify againſt, or deliver from them; 
As Paul reaſoned of righteouſneſs, tempe- 


rance and judgment to come, Felix trem- 
bled. Even Pharaob himſelf, the moſt 


hardhearted ſinner in the world, who would 
feign have forced a belief upon himſelf 
that there is no God, and boldly ſaid, 
Who is the Lord, that I ſhould obey him? 
yet he could not ward off the conviction 


that there is a God, which his own con- 


ſcience ſuggeſted. Therefore he was 
forced to ſay i, I have ſinned this time; 
the Lord is righteous, and I and my people 

© Job xv. 21. 
* Dan. v. 6. 1 Pal, exii. 7. 


4 Tſai. lvii. 20. 
Exod, ix. 27. 


ful found is in bis ears; in proſperity the 


f Job xxvii. 204 2T, 22. 
® Ron. xv. 13, 


and his knees ſmote one againſt another. 
Thus concerning thoſe dictates of con- 
ſcience, which make men very uneaſy, 
whereby wicked men are forced to own 
that there is a God, whether they will or. 
no; we now proceed to conſider good 
men, as having frequently ſuch ſerenity 
of mind and peace of conſcience, as af- 
fords them farther matter of conviction 
concerning this truth. It is, indeed, a 
rivilege that they enjoy, who have the 
ght of ſcripture-revelation, and ſo it might 
have been conſidered under a following 
head; but ſince it is oppoſed to what was 
but now brought, as a proof of the being 
of a God, we may here obſerve, that ſome 
have that compoſure of mind, in belie- 
ving and walking cloſely with God, as 


tends to confirm them yet more in this 


truth. For, 8 | 

(1.) This compoſure of mind abides 
under all the troubles and diſappointments 
they meet with in the world: thoſe things 
which tend to diſturb the peace of other 
men, do not ſo much affect them; He 


ſhall not be afraid of evil tidings; his heart 


is fixed, truſting in the Lord. And as this 
peace abides under all the troubles of life, 
ſo it does not leave them, but is ſome- 


times more abundant when they draw 


nigh to death. _ 
(2.) It is a regular and orderly peace 


that they have, accompanied with grace, 


ſo that conſcience is moſt quiet when the 
ſoul is moſt holy ; which ſhews that there 
is a hand of God in working or ſpeaking 
this peace, as deſigning thereby to en- 

courage and own that grace which he hag 
wrought in them“; thus he God of 
bope is ſa id to fill us with all joy and peace 


in belieuincg. | 1 

(3. Let them labour never ſo much 
after it, they can never attain this peace, 
without a divine intimation, or God's 
ſpeaking peace to their ſouls; therefore 
when he 1s pleaſed, for wiſe ends, to 


b Acts Xxiv. 25. 
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Prov. xxviii. 1. 
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withdraw from them, they are deſtitute 
of it; ſo that God is hereby known by his 
works, or by thoſe influences of his grace, 
whereby he gives peace to conſcience. 


V. The being of a God appears from 
thoſe vaſt and boundleſs defires, which 
are implanted in the foul ; ſo that it can 
take up its reſt, and meet with full ſatiſ- 
faction, in nothing ſhort of a being of 
infinite perfection, therefore there is ſuch 


a one, which is God. This will further 


appear if we conſider, | 

1. We find, by experience, that 
though the ſoul, at preſent, be entertain- 
ed, and meets with ſome ſatisfaction in 
creature-enjoyments, yet it ſtill craves and 
defires more, of what kind ſoever they 
be; and the reaſon is, becauſe they are 
not commenſurate to its deſires ; The eye 
is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the ear with 
hearing. That which is wanting cannot 
be numbered. * 

2. We cannot rationally ſuppoſe that 
ſuch boundleſs deſires ſhould be implanted 
in the ſoul, and yet that there ſhould be 
nothing ſufficient to ſatisfy them; for 
then the moſt excellent creature in 
this lower world would be, in ſome re- 
ſpects, more miſerable than other crea- 
tures of a lower order, which obtain 
their ultimate deſire. Thus the Pſalmiſt, 
ſpeaking of the brute creatures, ſays ?, 
They are filled with good; that is, they 
have all that they crave. Therefore, 

3. There muſt be one that is infi- 
nitely good, who can ſatisfy theſe de- 


| fires, conſidered in their utmoſt extent, 


and that is God, the fountain of all bleſ- 
ſedneſs. | 


VI. The being of a God may be far- 


ther evinced, from the conſent of all na- 


tions, to this truth. Now that which 
all mankind agrees in, muſt be founded in 
the nature of man, and that which is ſo, 
is evident from the light of nature. Ir is 
true, there are many who have thus known 


God, who have not worſhipped and glori- 


fied him as God; but have been vain in 


their imaginations, and have changed the 
truth of God into a lie, and worſhipped and 


ſerved the creature more than the Creator, 
as the Apoſtle ſays *: But it don't fol- 


low from hence, that the heathen, who 
were guilty of idolatry, had no notion 
of a God in general, but rather the con- 
trary ; that there is ſomething in the na- 
ture of man, which ſuggeſts, that they 


eught to worſhip ſome divine being, 
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whom they could not, by the light of 
nature, ſufficiently know, and therefore 
they did ſervice to thoſe who were by na- 
ture no Gods; however, this proves that 
they were not wholly deſtitute of ſome 
Ideas of a God, which therefore are com- 
mon to all mankind. Now that all na- 
tions have had ſome diſcerning that there 
is a God, appears, 


. 


1. From the credit that is to be given 


to all ancient hiſtory; which ſufficiently 
diſcovers that men, in all ages, have 
owned and worſhipped ſomething that 


they called a God, though they knew nor 
the true God, | | 


2. The Heathens themſelves, as may 


. eaſily be underſtood from their own wri- 


tings, reckoned atheiſm a deteſtable crime, 
for this reaſon, becauſe contrary to the 
light of nature ; and therefore ſome of 


them have aſſerted, that there is no na- 
tion in the world ſo barbarous, and void 


of reaſon, as to have no notion of a God. 

3. We may conſider alſo, that no 
changes in the world, or in the circum- 
ſtances of men, have wholly eraſed this 
principle, whatever changes there have 
been in the external modes of worſhip, 


or in thoſe things which have been re- 


ceived by tradition, ſtill this principle has 


remained unalterable, that there is a 
God. Therefore the being of a God may 
be proved by the conſent of all nations. 


Object. 1. But it is objected to this, that 


there have been ſome ſpeculative atheiſts 


in the world. Hiſtory gives us an account 
of this; and we are informed, that there 
are ſome whole countries in Africa and 
America where there is no worſhip, and, 
as to what appears to us, no notion of a 


God. Therefore the being of a God 


cannot be proved by the conſent of all 
nations. .—- b- 


Anſw. 1. As to the firſt branch of this 


objection, that there have been ſome, ſpe- 
culative atheiſts in the world; it is true, 
hiſtory furniſhes us with inſtances of per- 
ſons who have been deemed ſo, yet their 
number has been very inconſiderable; fo 
that it will not follow from hence, that 
the Idea of a God is not, ſome way or o- 
ther, impreſſed upon the heart of man. 
Might it not as well be ſaid, that, becauſe 


ſome few are born ideots, that therefore 


reaſon is not natural to man, or uni- 
verſal? And it may be farther obſerved, 
that they who are branded with the cha- 
racter of atheiſts in ancient hiſtory, or 
ſuch as appear to be atheiſts in our day 


by their converſation, are rather practical 
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atheiſts than ſpeculative. We do not de- 
ny, that many in all ages have, and now 
do, aſſert, and pretend to prove, that 
there is no God; but it is plain that they 


diſcover, at ſome times, ſuch fear and 


diſtreſs of conſcience, as is ſufficient to 
diſprove what they pretend to defend by 
arguments. 7 Fe) 

2. As to the ſecond branch of the ob- 
jection, that there are ſome parts of the 
world, where the people ſeem to be ſo ſtu- 
pid, as not to own or worſhip a God. 


This is hard to be proved; neither have 


any, that have aſſerted it, had that fa- 
miliarity with them, as to be able to 
determine what their ſentiments are about 
this matter. | | 
But ſuppoſe it were true in fact, that 
ſome nations have no notion of a God or 
religion, nothing could be argued from it 


but that ſuch nations are barbarous and 


brutiſh, and, though they have the prin- 
ciple of reaſon, do not act like reaſonable 
creatures; and it is ſufficient to our pur- 
poſe to aſſert, that all men, acting like 
reaſonable creatures, or who argue from 
thoſe principles of reaſon, that they are 


born with, may from thence conclude 


that there is a God. 


A 


. 


Object. 2. It is farther objected by a- 
theiſts againſt the being of God, and 
indeed againſt all religion, which is 
founded thereon, that both one and the 
other, took its riſe from human policy, 
that hereby the world, being amuſed with 
| ſuch-like ſpeculations, might be reſtrain- 

ed from thoſe irregularities, which were 
inconſiſtent with the well-being of ci- 
vil government; and that this was rea- 

dily received, and propagated by tradition, 
and fo by an implicit faith, tranſmitted 


from one generation to another among 


thoſe who enquired not into the reaſon 
of what they believed; and that all this 
was ſupported by fear, which fixed their 
belief in this matter: ſo that human 


policy invented, tradition propagated, 


and fear rooted, in the minds of men, 


what we call the natural Ideas of God 


and religion. 3 i 

Anſw. This is a vile inſinuation, but 
much in the mouths of atheiſts, with- 
out any ſhadow of reaſon, or attempt to 
prove it; and indeed it may be eafily diſ- 
proved. Therefore, 1 

I. It appears that the notices we have 
of the being of a God, are not in the 
leaſt founded in ſtate policy, as a trick 
of men, to keep up ſome religion in 
the world, as neceſſary for the ſupport 
of civil government. For, | 


« 


to be univerſally received by the world? 
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If the notion of a God and religion, 


conſequential hereon, were a contrivance 
of human policy, it would follow, 

(I.) That it muſt be either the inven- 
tion of one ſingle man, or elſe it was 
the reſult of the contrivance of many 
convened together in a joint aſſembly of 
men, in confederacy, to impoſe on the 
wor Id. | | 2 8 8 | 

If it was the invention of one man, 
who was he? when and where did he 
live? What hiſtory gives the leaſt ac- 
count of him? or when was the world 
without all knowledge of a deity, and 
ſome religion, that we may know, at 
leaſt, in what age this notion firſt ſprang 
up, or was contrived? or could the con- 
trivance of one man be ſo univerſally 
complied with, and yet none pretend to 
know who he was, or when he lived ? 
And if it was the contrivance of a num- 


ber of men convened together, how was 


this poſſible, and yet the thing not be 
diſcovered ? or how could the princes of 


the earth, who were at the head of this 


contrivance, have mutual intelligence, or 
be convened together? By whoſe autho- 
rity did they meet? or what was the oc⸗ 
caſion thereof ? e . 
(2.) It is morally impoſſible; that ſuch 
a piece of ſtate policy ſhould be made 
uſe of to deceive the world, and univer- 
ſally take place, and yet none in any 
age ever diſcover the impoſture. The 
world could never be ſo impoſed on, 
and yet not know by whom; the plot 
would certainly have been confeſſed by 
ſome who were in the ſecret. 
(.) If human policy had firſt invented 
this notion, certainly the princes and 
great men of the world, who had a hand 
in it, would have exempred themſelves 


from any obligation to own a God, or 


any form of worſhip, whereby they ac- 
knowledge him their ſuperior ; for im- 
poſtors generally deſign to beguile others, 
but to exempt themſelves from what 
they bind them to. If any of the princes, 
or great men of the world, had invented 
this opinion, that there is a God, and 
that he is to be worſhipped, their pride 
would have led them to perſwade the 
world that they were Gods themſelves, 
and ought to be worſhipped; they would 
never have included themſelves in the o- 
bligation, to own a ſubjection to God, if 
the notion of a God had, for political 
ends, been invented by the. 
(4.) If che belief of a God was in 
vented by human policy, how came it 


E It 


It is certain, that it was not propagated 
by perſecution; for though chere has been 
perſecution to inforce particular modes of 
worſhip, yet there never was any fuch 
method uſed to inforce the belief of a 
God, for that took place without any 
need thereof, it being inſtamped on the 
nature of man | 

If therefore it was not propagated by 
force, neither was the belief of a God 
ſptead through the world by fraud, what 
are thoſe arts which are pretended to 


| have been uſed to propagate it? It took 
cauſe, ſo fear could not be the firſt 


its riſe, ſay they, from human policy; 
but the politicians not known, nor the 
arts they uſed to perſwade the world that 
there is a God found out. How unrea- 
ſonable therefore is this objection, or ra- 


ther cavil, againſt a deity, when the a- 


theiſts pretend that it was the reſult of 
human policy, 55 

2. It appears that the belief of a God 
was not propagated in the world merely 
by tradition, and ſo received by implicit 
faith. For, | 

(.) Thoſe notions that have been re- 


ceived with implicit faith by tradition, 


from generation to generation, are not 
pretended to be proved by reaſon: but 
the belief of a God is founded on the 
higheſt reaſon; ſo that if no one in the 
world believed it beſides my ſelf, I am 
bound to believe it, or elſe muſt no lon- 
ger lay claim to that reaſon which is natu- 
ral to mankind, and ſhould rather ſhew 
my ſelf a brute than a man. 
( 2.) No ſchemes of religion, that were 
Yropagated merely by tradition, have 
* univerſally received, for tradition 
reſpects particular nations, or a particu- 
lar ſet of men, who have propagated 
them. But (as has been before conſi- 
dered) the belief of a God has univerſally 
revailed. Moreover, if the belief of a 
God was thus ſpread by tradition through 
the world, why was not the mode of 
worſhip ſettled, that ſo there might be 
but one religion in the world? The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe their reſpective modes of 
worſhip were received, by the Heathen, 
by tradition; whereas the belief of a God 
was not ſo, but is rooted in the nature of 


* 


(.) Whatever has been received only 
by tradition, has not continued in the 
World in all che turns, changes, and over- 
throw of particular nations, that received 
it; but the belief of a God has con- 
tinued in the world throughout all the 
ages and changes thereof: therefore it is 
| 7 267. Y r x John iy, 8. 
> k 


eat civ, 25, 27. Pfl. erb, 25, 16. 


not founded in trad 
of narure. 8 
J. It appents, moreover, thut the be- 
lief of a God could not take its firſt riſe 
merely from fear of puniſhment, which 
men expected would be inflicted by him, 
though that be a ſtrong argument to eſta- 
bliſh us in the belief thereof. For, 

(I.) A liableneſs to puniſhment for 
erimes committed, ſuppoſes that there is 
a God, who is offended by fin, and from 
whom puniſhment is expected. There- 
fore as the effect cannot give being to the 


ition, but in the light 


ground and reaſon of the belief of a 
God. But, 

(2.) The principal Idea which man- 

ind has of God, and that which is moſt 
natural to us, is, that of an infinitely amia- 
ble object, and ſo we conceive of him, 
as & being of infinite goodneſs", God 7s 
love. Thus we conceive of him, as the 
ſpring of all we enjoy and hope for; 
and as for fear, that is only what ariſes 
in the breaſts of wicked men, and is 
founded in the ſecondary Ideas we have 
of him; to wit, as raking vengeance, 


' ſuppoling he is offended. But they who 


do not offend him are not afraid of his 


vengeance ; and the ſentiments of the 


worſt of men are not to be our rule in 
judging concerning the being of a God. 
If theſe believe that there is a God, only 
becauſe they fear him, others believe him 
to be the fountain of all bleſſedneſs, and 


as ſuch they love him: therefore the Ideas 


that men have of the being of a God, did 
not take their riſe from fear. 


VII. The being of a God may be pro- 
ved from the works of providence, where- 
by the world is governed, as well as pre- 
ſerved, from returning to its firſt no- 
thing. It is that which ſupplies all crea- 
tures with thoſe things that their reſpe- 
ctive natures or neceſſities require: crea- 
tures could no more provide for them- 
ſelves than they ad make themſelves; 
therefore he that provides all things for 
them is God. All finite beings have their 
teſpective wants, whether they are ſenſi- 
ble thereof or no; and he muſt be all- 
ſufficient that can fill or ſupply the ne- 
— 2 of all things, and ſuch a one is 

Thus the Fſalmiſt 2 of this God, 
as ſupplying the neceſſities of Begſts and 
ng things; who are ſaid, ro wait up- 

on him, that be may give them their meat 


in dur feafon *. 


In 


In confidering the providence of God, 
whereby his being is evinced, we may 
obſerve, ee 
1. The extraordinary diſpenſations 
thereof, when things happen contrary to 
the common courſe, and fixed laws of 
nature, as when miracles have been 


wrought. Theſe are undeniable proofs 


of the being of a God; for herein a check 


or ſtop is put to the courſe of nature, 


the fixed order or laws thereof controul- 
ed of inverted; and this none can do but 


he who is the God and author thereof. 


To deny that miracles have been wrought, 
is little better than ſcepticiſm; fince it hath 
been proved, by the moſt unqueſtionable 
teſtimony, contained not only in ſcrip- 
ture, but in other writings, and is con- 


feſſed, even by thoſe who deny the prin- 


cipal things deſigned to be confirmed 
thereby. It is true, they were never 
wrought with an immediate deſign to 

rove that there is a God, fince that is 
ſufficiently demonſtrated without them: 
but in as much as they have been wrought 


with other views, the being of a God, 


whoſe immediate power has been exerted 
therein, appears beyond all contradi- 
_ tion. | 
2. This may be proved from the com- 
mon diſpenſations of providence, which 
we daily behold, and experience in the 
world. 

Theſe we call common, becauſe they 
contain nothing miraculous, or contrary 
to the laws of nature: they are indeed 
wonderful, and have in them the traces 
and footſteps of infinite wiſdom and ſo- 
vereignty, and therefore prove that there 
is a God. For, | 1 

(1.) It cannot otherwiſe be accounted 
for, that ſo many things ſhould befall 
us, or others in the world, that are al- 
together unlooked for. 'Thus one is caſt 
down, and a blaſt thrown on all his 
endeavours, and another taiſed beyond 
his expeRation *; Promotion cometh nets 
ther from the eaſt, nor from the weſt, nor 
from the ſouth, But God is the judge; be 
putteth down one, and ſerteth up another. 

(2.) The wiſeſt and beſt concerted 
ſchemes of men are often baffled, and 
brought ro nought, by ſome unexpected 
occurrence of providence, which argues 
a divine controul, as God ſays , T will 
deftroy the wiſdom of the wiſe, and will 
a to nothing the underſtanding of the 
prudent. And who is it that can turn 
the counſels of men into fooliſhneſs, but 
an infinitely wiſe God. | 
© Pfal. lxxv. 6, 7. v x Cor. i, 19. 
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VIII. The being of a God may be pro- 
ved by the foretelling future events, which 
have come to paſs accordingly. For, 

1. No creature can, by hi 

dom or ſagacity, foretel future contin- 
gent events with a certain peremptory 
and infallible knowledge, and on — 
mere conjecture *, Shew the things that 
are to come hereafter, that we may know 
that ye are Gods. And the reaſon is plain, 
becauſe our knowledge reaches no farther 


than to ſee effects, and judge of them in 


and by their cauſes. Thus May eaſily fore- 
tel that neceſſary cauſes will produce thoſe 
effects that are agreeable to their nature: 
But when the effect is not neceſſary, but 


contingent, or purely arbitrary, then we 
have nothing to judge by, and therefore 


cannot come to the knowledge of things 
future, without an intimation given us 
thereof, by him who orders and diſpoſes 


of all things, and that is God: and there- 
fore to foretel things to come in this ſenſe, 


is an evident proof of the being of God. 


2. That there have been ſuch predi- 


ctions, and that the things foretold have 
come to paſs ane, 6 is very obvious 


* 


from ſcripture: and i 


atteſted, as ſcripture is, we are bound 


from hence to conclude that there is a 
God. . 


But ſince we are arguing, at preſent, with 


thoſe who deny a God, and conſequentiy 


all ſcripture-revelation, we will only ſup- 


poſe that they whom we contend with 


will allow that ſome contingentevents have 
been foretold; and then it will follow, 
that this could be done no other way, but 
by ſome intimation from one chat is om- 
niſcient, and that is God, 


IX. The being of a God appears from 


ving. Here let us conſider, 
1. That there is a natural inſtinct, in 
all creatures, to take care of and pro- 


his providing for the neceſſities of all li- 


vide for their young, before they are ca- 
pable of providing for themſelves. This 


1s not only obſervable in mankind, as the 
propnct ſays „, Can @ woman forget her 


ſucking chi1d, but alſo in the lower ſort 
of creatures; and among them in thoſe 


who are naturally moſt fierce and ſavage, 
even they provide for their young with 


extraordinary diligence, ſometimes 


neglect, and almoſt ſtarve, themſelves to 
provide for them, and ſometimes endan- 
ger their own lives to defend them. 


| | 2. y 


3 own wiſ⸗ 


it be highly rea- 
ſonable to believe that which is fo well 


: ; ; 
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2. They bring forth their young at the 
moſt convenient ſeaſon of the year, when 
the graſs begins to ſpring to ſupply them 


with food, and when the fowls of the air 


may get a livelihood by picking up the ſeed 
that is ſown, and not covered by the earth, 
and when the trees begin to put forth their 
fruits to ſupply and feed them. 
3. When they bring forth their young, 
there is a providence that provides the 
breaſt, the paps, the udder repleniſhed 
with milk to feed them; and there is a 
natural inſtinct in their young, without 
inſtruction, to deſire to receive their nou- 
riſhment that way. 8 1; 

4. Providence has furniſhed many of 
the beaſts of the field with weapons for 
their defence, and has given others a na- 
tural ſwiftneſs to fly from danger, and 
has provided holes and caverns in the 
earth to ſecure them from thoſe that 
purſue them. And this cannot be the 
effect of mere chance, but it is an evi- 
dent proof of the being of a Gd. 
5. Providence is, in a peculiar manner, 
concerned for the ſupply of man, the no- 
bleſt of all creatures in the world; He 
giveth food to all fleſh". Thou preſerveſt 
man and beaſt . The earth is ſtored with 
variety of food; and whereas the poor, 
which is the greater part of mankind, 
cannot purchaſe thoſe far-fetched, or 
coſtly. dainties, which are the ſupport of 
luxury, theſe may, by their induſtry, 
provide that food which is moſt common, 
and with which the earth is plentifully 
ſtored, whereby their lives and health are 
as well maintained, as the rich, who fare 
deliciouſly every day; and if their fami- 


lies increaſe, and a greater number is to 


be provided for, they generally have 
a ſupply in proportion to their increaſing 
number. | 

6. Providence has ſtored the earth 
with various medicines, and given {kill 
to men to uſe them as a relief againſt the 
many ſickneſſes that we are expoſed to. 
All theſe things, and innumerable other 
inſtances that might be given, argue the 
care and bounty, and conſequently prove 
the being of God, whoſe tender mercies 
are over all his works. 5 
Here let us conſider how the provi- 
dence of God provides for the ſafe 
man; againſt thoſe things that threaten 
His rum | 

The contrariety and oppoſition of 
things one to another would bring with 
them inevitable deſtruction,” did not pro- 
vidence prevent it. As, ' 

> Pfal. exxxvi. 3. Pal. xxxvi. 6. 


* 
* 


ty of 


(I.) Thoſe things, which are the great- 


eſt bleſſings of nature, would be deſtru- 


ctive, were there not a providence: as the 
Sun, that enlightens and cheriſhes the 
world by its heat and influence, would he 
of no advantage, were it ſituate at too 
great a diſtance, and would burn it u 
if it were too near. So the ſea would 
ſwallow up, and bring a deluge on the 
earth, if God had not, by his decree 
fixed it within certain bounds, and made 
the ſhore an incloſure to it, and ſaid hi- 
therto ſhalt thou go, and no farther. 

(2.) The elements are advantageous 
to us, by their due temperature and mix- 
ture; but, were it otherwiſe, they would 


be deſtructive. So the various humours 
and jarring principles in our bodies would 
tend to deſtroy us, but that they are ſo 


mixed, as the God of nature has temper- 
ed and diſpoſed them, for the preſerva- 
tion of life and health. OS 

(3.) The wild beaſts would deſtroy us, 
had not God put the fear and dread of 


man into them, or, at leaſt, cauſed them 


not to deſire to be where men live; the 
forreſts and deſert places, remote from 
cities, being allotted for them; and ſome 
creatures would be deſtructive to men, by 
the encreaſe of their number, did the 

not devour one another. And inſects 
would deſtroy the fruits of the earth, 
did not one ſeaſon of the year help for- 


ward their deſtruction, as another tends 
to breed them. SY 3 


(4.) Men, by reaſon of their contrary 
tempers and intereſts, and that malice 
and envy, which is the conſequence of our 


firſt apoſtacy, would deſtroy one another, 


if there were not a providence that re- 
ſtrains them, and gives a check to that 
wickedneſs that is natural to them, 
whereby the world is kept in a greater 


meaſure of peace than otherwiſe it 


would be; hence, the Pſalmiſt ſays A 
Surely the wrath of man ſhall praiſe thee ; 
the remainder of wrath ſhalt thou reftrain. 
Object. It is objected, by atheiſts, a- 
gainſt the being of a God, that the wic- 
ked are obſerved to proſper in the world, 
and the righteous are oppreſſed. This 
temptation the Pſalmiſt was almoſt over- 
come by; as he ſays, my feet were almo 
gone; my ſteps had well nigh ſlipt. For I 
was envious at the fooliſh, when ] ſaw the 
proſperity of the wicked *, . 
io. To this it may be anſwered, 
x. That the Idea of infinite ſovereign- 
ty is included in that of a God; and this 
diſtribution of good and evil, if made at 


d Pfal. lxxvi. 10. © Pfal, Ixxiii. 2, 3. 


any 
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of men, argues the ſovereignty of pro- 
vidence; and therefore proves that there 
is a God, who gives no account of his 
matters, but has an abſolute right to do 
what he will with his own. ; 
2. There is a diſplay of infinite wiſ- 
dom in theſe diſpenſations of provi- 


dence, in that the good man is made better 


by affliction; as hereby the kindneſs and 
care of providence appears; and the wic- 
ked man is forced to own, by his daily 
experience, that all the outward bleſ- 


ſings he enjoys in this world, cannot 


make him eaſy or happy, or be a ſufficient 
portion for him. 
3. Outward proſperity don't prevent 


or remove inward remorſe, or terror 


of conſcience, which embitters the joys 
of the wicked; A dreadful found is in his 


ears; in proſperity the deſtroyer ſhall come 


upon him. Even in laughter the heart is 


 forrowful; and the end of that mirth is 


heavineſs *- And, on the other hand, out- 
ward trouble in the godly is not incon- 
ſiſtent with ſpiritual joy and inward 

eace, which is more than a ballance for 
all the diſtreſſes they labour under; it is 
ſaid, The heart knoweth his own bitterneſs, 
and a ſtranger doth not intermeddle with 


bis joy*. He ſhall be ſatisfied from him- 


elf. 


4. We are not to judge of things 
according to their preſent appearance, 


when we determine a perſon happy or 


miſerable, butare to conſider theend there- 


of, ſince every thing is well that ends well. 


Thus the Pſalmiſt, who, as was before 


obſerved, was ſtaggered at the proſperi- 
ty of the wicked, had his faith eſtabliſh- 


ed, by conſidering the different events of 
things. Concerning the wicked, he ſays, 


Thou didft ſet them in ſlippery places; thou 
caſtedſt them down into ERS on. How 


are they brought into deſolation, as in a 


moment ! they are utterly conſumed with 
ferrors. As a dream when one awaketh ; 


fo, O Lord, when thou awakeſt, thou ſhalt 
deſpiſe their image; which is a very beau- 


tiful expreſſion, repreſenting all their 
happineſs as imaginary, a vain dream, 
and ſuch as is worthy to be contemn'd: 


but as for the righteous, he repreſents 
them as under the ſpecial protection and 


guidance of God here, and at laſt received 
ts glory, and there enjoying him as their 


everlaſting portion. 


; Having conſidered how the light of na- 


4 Job xv. 21. 
i AQs 1 


Prov. xiv. 13. 
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any time, without regard to the deſerts 


ture;and the works of God prove hisbeings 
we ſhall proceed to ſhew how this ap- 
pears from ſcripture; as it is obſerved in 
this anſwer, that the word and ſpirit on- 
ly do ſufficiently and effectually reveal 
him unto men for their ſal vation. The 
arguments hitherto laid down are direct- 
ed more eſpecially to thoſe who are not 
convinced that there is a God; and conſe- 
quently deny the divine original of ſcrip- 
ture: but this argument ſuppoſes a con- 
viction of both; but yet it muſt not be 
ſuppoſed unneceſſary, in as much as we 
are oftentimes expoſed to many tempta- 
tions, which tend to ſtagger our faith; 
ſo that though we may not peremptorily 
deny that there is a God, yet we may de- 
ſire ſome additional evidence of his be- 
ing and perfections, beyond what the 
light of nature affords; and this we have 
in ſcripture. Herein the glory of God 
ſhines forth with the greateſt luſtre, and 
we have an account. of works more glo- 
rious than thoſe of nature, included in 
the way of ſal vation by a Mediator. The 
light of nature, indeed, proves that there 
is a God; but the word of God diſcovers 
him to us as a reconciled God and Father 
to all who believe, and is alſo attended 
with thoſe internal convictions and evi- 
dences of this truth, which are the pecu- 
liar gifts and graces of the holy ſpirit ; 
and therefore it is well obſerved, that 
this knowledge only is ſufficient and ef- 
fectual to ſalvation z which leads us to 
conſider the inſufficiency of the light of 
nature to anſwer this end. The know- 
ledge of God, that may be attained there- 
by, is ſufficient, indeed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to reſtrain our corrupt paſſions, and 
it is conducive to the peace and welfare 


of civil ſocieties: it affords ſome conyi- 


ction of fin, and, in ſome reſpects, leaves 
men without excuſe, and renders their 
condemnation leſs aggravated than that 
of thoſe who ſin againſt goſpel light; but 
yet it is inſufficient to falvation, ſince it 
is a truth of univerſal extent, that Zhere 
is ſalvation in no other, but in Chriſt ; 
and that it 7s /zfe eternal to know not only 
the true God, but Feſus Chriſt, whom he 
hath ſent *; and this cannot be known 
by the light of nature, but by divine re- 
velation; which leads us to conſider .in 
what reſpect the knowledge of God, as it 
is contained in and derived from ſerip- 
ture, is ſufficient to ſalvation. 
Here we don't aſſert the ſufficiency 


thereof, excluſive of the aids of divine 


f Prov. xiv, 10. 


Ver. 14. h Pfal. Ixxiii. 18, 19, 20: 


F grace, 
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grace, ſo as to oppoſe the word to 
the Spirit: therefore it is ſaid, in this an- 

fwer, that the word and Spirit of God a- 
lone can reveal him to men ſufficiently 
to their ſalvation. The word is a ſuffi- 
cient rule, ſo that we need no other to be 
a ſtandard of our faith, and to direct us in 
the way to eternal life; but it is the Spirit 
that enables us to regard, underſtand and 
apply this rule, and to walk according to 
it: theſe two are not to be ſeparated; 
the ſpirit doth not ſave any without 
the word, and the word is not effectual 
to falvation, unleſs made ſo by the Spirit. 
That nothing ſhort of ſcripture- reve- 


lation is ſufficient to ſalvation, will ap- 


6 if we compare it with the natural 
nowledge we have of God. For, 

1. Though the light of nature ſhews 

us that there is a God, it don't fully 

diſplay his perfections, ſo as they are 


manifeſted in ſcripture, wherein God is 


| beheld in the face of Chriſt. 


2. Neither doth it diſcover any thing 


of the doctrine of a Trinity of perſons in 
the divine eſſence, who are equally the 
object of faith; nor doth it give us any 
intimation of Chriſt, as the Lord our 


righteouſneſs, in whom we obtain for- 


giveneſs of ſins: this is known only by 
{cripture-revelation; therefore, ſince this 


is neceſſary to ſalvation, we are bound to 


conclude that the ſcripture alone is ſuffi- 
cient to lead to it. 63 
3. The light of nature ſuggeſts, it is 
true, that God is to be worſhipped; but 
there is an inſtituted way of worſhippir 


him, which depends wholly on divine 


revelation; and fince this is neceſſary, it 
proves the neceſſity of ſcripture. 

4. There is no ſalvation without com- 
munion with God; or he that does not 
enjoy him here, ſhall not enjoy him for 
ever hereafter. Now the enjoyment of 


God is what we attain by faith, which is 


founded on ſcripture. Thus the Apoſtle 
fays ', That which we have ſeen and heard, 
declare we unto you, that ye alſo may have 


fellowſhip with us; and truly our fellow- * 


Ship is with the Father, and with his Son 


Feſus Chriſt. 


But fince it is one thing to ſay, that 
the knowledge of God, which is derived 
from ſeripture, is ſufficient to ſalvation in 
an objective way; that is, that it is a ſuf- 
ficient rule to lead us to ſalvation, and 


another thing to ſay, that it is made ef- 
fectual thereunto. We are now to en- 


quire when it is made ſo. In anſwer to 
which, let us conſider that the doctrines 


Ihn. 3. 1 Cor. B. 24. *3 Cr. M. 6. ® At ix. 6. ? Adr xvi, 4. 2 Pla ed 18, compared with v. f. 


contained in ſcripture are made effectual 
to ſalvation; not by all the ſkill or wiſ⸗ 
dom of men repreſenting them in their 
trueſt light, nor by all the power of rea- 
ſoning, which we are capable of, with- 
out the aids of divine grace, but they are 
made effectual by the Spirit; and this he 
does, = | | 
(1.) By the internal illumination of the 
mind, giving a ſpiritual diſcerning of di- 
vine truth, which the zatural man re- 
cetveth not, as the Apoſtle ſays ; and it 
is called *, a ſhining into our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God, in the face of Feſus Chriſt. 

(2.) By ſubduing the obſtinate will of 
man, and ſo enabling it to yield a ready, 
chearful and univerſal obedience to the 
divine commands contained in ſcripture; 
and, in particular, enclining it to own 
Chriſt's authority as king of ſaints; and 
to ſay, as converted Paul did, Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to doo? 5 

(3.) He works upon our affections, ex- 
citing in us holy defires after God and 
Chriſt, and a very high eſteem and value 
for divine truth, and removes all thoſe 
prejudices which there are in our minds 
againſt it, opens and enlarges our hearts 
to receive the word, and comply with all 
the commands thereof, thus v, The Lord 
opened the heart 4 Lydia, that ſhe attend- 
ed to the things that were ſpoken of Paul. 
So David prays *, Open thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wonderous things out of 
thy law. O that my ways were directed to 
keep thy ſtatutes ! 


QuesrT., III. V hat ig the word of 


Axsw. The holy ſcriptures of the 
old and new teſtament are the 
ward of God, the only rule of 
faith and obedience. 


N fpeaking to this anſwer, we ſhall 
conſider the ſeveral names by which 
te - ſcripture is ſet forth, with the im- 
port thereof, and more particularly that 


by which it is moſt known; to wit, the 


old and new teſtament, and then ſpeak of 


it as a rule of faith and obedience. 


I. There are ſeveral names given to r 
word of God, in Pſalm cxix. one of 


which is found in almoſt every verſe 


thereof. 


Ic 


It is ſometimes called his law, ſtatutes, 
precepts, commandments or ordinances, 
to ſignify his authority and power to de- 
mand obedience of his creatures, which 
he does therein, and ſhews us in what 
particular inſtances, and how we are 
to yield obedience to it. : ; 

it is alſo called his judgments, imply- 
ing that he is the great judge of the 
world, and that he will deal with men 
in a judicial way, according to their 
works, as agreeable or diſagreeable to 
this law of his, contained in his word; 
and, for this reaſon, it is alſo called his 
righreouſneſs, becauſe all that he com- 
mands in his word is holy and juſt, and 
his ſervice highly reafonable. > 

It is alſo called God's teſtimonies, as 


cord, that he has given to his own per- 


fections, whereby he has demonſtrated 


them to the world. Thus we are ſaid *, 
Jo behold, as in a glaſs, the glory of the 
Lord. . 
It is alſo called his way, as containing 
a declaration of the glorious works that 
he has done, both of nature and grace; 
the various methods of his dealing with 
men, or the way that they ſhould walk in, 
which leads to eternal life. | 
Moreover, it is called, The oracles of 
God, to denote that many things contain- 
ed in it could not have been known by 
us till he was pleafed to reveal them 
therein. Agreeably hereto, the Apoſtle 
| ſpeaks of the great things contained in 
the goſpel, as being hid in God; hid 
from ages and generations paſt, but now 
made manifeſt to the ſaints . 


Again, it is ſometimes called the goſ- 


pel, eſpecially thoſe parts of ſcripture 

hich ak the glad tidings of 2555 
tion by Chriſt, or the method which God 
ordained for the taking away the guilt, 
and ſubduing the power of ſin; and par- 
ticularly the Apoſtle calls it, The glorious 
goſpel of the bleſſed God; and the goſpel of 

our ſalvation". _ . 

And, in this anſwer, it is ealled the old 
and new teſtament; that part of it-which 
was Written before our Saviour's incarna- 


tion, which contains a relation of God's 


dealings with his church, from the begin- 
ning of the world to that time, or a predi- 
ction of what ſhould be fulfilled in-follow- 
ing ages, is called the old teſtament. The 
other, which contains an account of God's 
_ diſpenſation of grace, from Chriſt's firſt 
to his ſecond coming, is called the new. 
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A teſtament is the declared or written 
will of a perſon, in which ſome things 
are given to thoſe who are concerned or 
deſcribed therein.. Thus the ſcripture is 


God's written will or teſtament, con- 


taining an account of what he has freely 
given in his covenant of grace to fallen 
man; and this is the principal ſubject 
matter of ſcripture, as a teſtametit ; there- 
fore it contains an account; . 

1. Of many valuable legacies given to. 
the heirs of ſalvation; the bleflings of 
both worlds, all the privileges contained 
in thoſe great and precious promiſes; 
with which the ſcripture ſo abounds: 
Thus it is ſaid; Thou ſhalt guide me with 


thy counſel, and afterward receive me to 


| glory; and the Lord will give grace and 
containing the witneſs, evidence or re- g | | 


lory v. 5 5 

2. It deſcribes the teſtator Chriſt, who 
gives eternal life to his people, and con- 
firms all the promiſes which are made in 


him; as they are ſaid , To be in him yea 


and amen, to the glory of God; and more 
eſpecially he ratified this teſtament by his 
death, as the ſame Apoſtle obſerves; which 
is a known maxim of the civil law, that 
where a teſtament is, there muſt of neceſſity 
be the death of the teftator *, upon which 


the force or validity thereof depends. 


And the word of God gives us a large 
account how all the bleffings, which 
God beſtowed upon his people, receive 
their validity from the death of Chriſt. 

3. It alſo diſcovers to us who are the 
heirs, or legatees, to whom theſe bleſſings 
are given, who are deſcribed therein, as 
repenting, beheving, returning finners,. 
who may lay claim to the bleſſings of 
the covenant of grace. | 5 

4. It has ſeveral ſeals annexed to it, 
vi. the ſacraments under the old and 
new teſtament, of which we have a par- 
ticular account in ſeripture. „ 

This leads us to conſider how the ſcrip- 
rure is otherwiſe divided or diſtinguiſhed. 
(..) As to the old teſtament, it is ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed or divided into Moſes 
and the prophets *; or Moſes, the prophets, 
and the pſalms*. And it may be confi- 
dered alfo, as containing hiſtorical and 
prophetick writings, and others thar are 
more eſpecially doctrinal or poetical; and 
the prophers may be confidered as to the 
time when they wrote, ſome before 
and others after the - captivity. They 
may alſo be diſtinguiſhed as to the fubject 
matter of them: ſome contain a very 
clear and particular account of the perſon 


4 2 Cor. iii, 18, Rom. ili, 2. * Epheſ.iii, 9. Coloſ. j. 26, 1 Tim. i. 11. u Eph. i. 13. 
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and kingdom of Chriſt, viz. 1/aiah who is, 
for this reaſon, by ſome, called the Evan- 
gelical Prophet. Others contain reproofs, 


and denounce and lament approach- 


ing Judgments, as the prophet Fere- 
miah. Others encourage the building of 
the temple, the ſetting up the worſhip of 
God, and the reformation of the people 
upon their return from captivity: thus 
Zechariah and Haggai. As for the hi- 
ſtorical parts of ſcripture, theſe either 
contain an account of God's dealings with 
his people before the captivity ; as Foſpua, 
Fudges, Samuel, Kings, &c. or, after it, 
as Ezra and Nehemiah. | 
| (2.) The books of the new teſtament 
may. be thus divided. Some of them are 
hiſtorical, vi. ſuch as contain the life and 
death of our Saviour, as the four goſpels, 
or the miniſtry of the Apoſtles, and the 
firſt planting and ſpreading of the goſpel, 
as the Acts of the Apoſtles. Others are 
more eſpecially doctrinal, and are wrote 
in the form of an epiſtle by the A- 
poſtle Paul, and ſome other of the A- 
poſtles. | 1 
One book is prophetical, as the Revela- 


tions, wherein is foretold the different 
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written word, and hereby ſhewed his ſo- 


_ deſcended to appear himſelf, and converſe 


vereignty, in that he can make known his 
will what way he pleaſes, and his wiſdom 


and goodneſs, in giving his written word 


at ſuch a time when the neceſſities of 
men moſt required it. This will appear, 


if we conſider, _ . 


1. That when there was no written 
word, the Son of God frequently con- 


with man, and ſo revealed his mind and 
will to him. . | 

2. There was the miniſtry of Angels 
ſubſervient to this end, in which reſpect 


the word was often ſpoken by Angels, ; 


ſent to inſtru men in the mind and will 
of God. Sb PH 

3- The church had among them all this 
while, more or leſs, the ſpirit of prophecy, 
whereby many were inſtructed in the mind 
of God ; and though they were not com- 


manded to commit what they received by 


inſpiration to writing, yet they were 
hereby furniſhed to inſtru& others in the 


way of ſalvation. Thus Enoch is ſaid to 


ſtate and condition of the church, the 


perſecutions it ſhould meet with from its 


Anti-chriſtian enemies, its final victory 


over them, and its triumphs, as reigning 


with Chriſt in his kingdom. 3 5 
This leads us to conſider, when God 


firſt revealed his will to man in ſcripture, 


and how this Revelation was gradually 


enlarged, as tranſmitted down to the 
church in ſucceeding ages. 
There was no written word, from the 
beginning of the world, till Ms time, 
which was between two and three thou- 
ſand years; and it was almoſt a thouſand 


years longer before the canon of the old 


teſtament was compleated by Melach: 
the laſt prophet, and ſome hundred years 
after that before the canon of the new 
teſtament was given; ſo that God reveal- 
ed his will, as the Apoſtle ſays, in the 
beginning of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
at ſundry times, as well as in divers man- 
ners, and by divers inſpired writers. 
Notwithſtanding the church, before it 
had a written word, was not deſtitute 
of a rule of faith and obedience, nei- 
ther were they unacquainted with the 
way of ſalvation; for to ſuppoſe this 
would be greatly to detract from the 
lory of the divine government, and re- 
fleet on God's goodneſs; therefore he 
took other ways to ſupply the want of a 
. | © © Jude 14, 13. 


Vee Sk. 


have prophefied in his days; and Noah is 

called, a preacher of righteouſneſs * 
4. Great part of this time the lifes 

of men were very long, (viz.) eight or 


nine hundred years, and ſo the ſame per- 


ſons might tranſmit the word of God by 


their own living teſtimony. 1 

5. Afterwards, in the latter part of 
this interval of time, when there was no 
written word, the world apoſtatiſed from 
God, and almoſt all fleſh corrupted their 


way ; not for want of a ſufficient rule of 


_ obedience, but through the perverſeneſs 


and depravity of their natures, and after- 
wards the world was almoſt wholly ſunk 
into idolatry, and ſo were judicially ex- 
cluded from God's ſpecial care; and ſince 
Abraham's family was the only church 
that remained in the world, God con- 


tinued to communicate to them the know- 


ledge of his will in thoſe extraordinary 
ways, as he had done to the faithful in 
for mer ages. V 


6. When man's life was 


9 


ſhortned and 


reduced to the ſame ſtandard, as now it 


is, of threeſcore and ten years, and the 
church was very numerous, increaſed to a 
great nation, and God had promiſed that 

e would increaſe them yet more, then 
they ſtood in greater need of a written 
word to prevent the inconveniences that 
might have ariſen from their continuing 
any longer without one, and God thought 
fir, as a great inſtance of fayour to man, 
to command Moſes to write his law, as a 
z Pet. ii. g. Heb. xi. 7. 


: ſtanding 
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church. „ 
This leads us to conſider a very im- 

portant queſtion, iz. whether the church, 

under the old teſtament diſpenſation, un- 


derſtood this written word, or the ſpiri- 


cual meaning of thoſe laws that are 
contained therein? Some, indeed, have 


thought that the ſtate of the church, be- | 
fore Chriſt came in the fleſh, was attend- 


ed with ſo much darkneſs, that they 
did not know the way of falvation, though 
they had, in whole or in part, the ſcrip- 
tures of the old teſtament. The papiſts 
generally aſſert, that they did not; and 


therefore they fancy, that all who lived 


before Chriſt's time, were ſhut up in a pri- 


ton, where they remained till he went 
from the croſs to reveal himſelf to them, 


and ſo, as their leader, to conduct them 
in triumph to heaven. And ſome pro- 


teſtants think the ftate of all, who li- 


ved in thoſe times, to have been attended 
with ſo much darkneſs, that they knew 
but little of Chriſt and his goſpel, though 


| ſhadowed forth, or typified by the cere- 


monial law, which they found on ſuch- 
like places of ſcripture as that, where 


Moſes is ſaid to have put a vail over his 


face, that the children of Iſrael could not 


| Redfaſtly look to the end of that which is 


aboliſhed; and that this wail is done away 


in Chriſt *, and thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak 


of the Few:/h diſpenſation, as a night of 
darkneſs; compared with that of the goſ- 
pel, which is repreſented as a perfect day, 
or the riſing of the ſun s. And as theſe 
extend the darkneſs of that difpenfarion 
farther than, as I humbly conceive, they 
ought to do, ſo they ſpeak more of the 
wrath, bondage and terror that attended 
it, than they have ground to do, eſpe- 
cially when they make it univerſal, fince 
there are ſeveral reaſons, which may in- 
duce us to believe that the church at that 
time underſtood a great deal more of 
the goſpel, ſnadowed forth in the cere- 


monial law, and had more communion 


with God, and leſs wrath, terror or bon- 


dage; than theſe ſuppofe they had ; for 
which I would offer the following reaſons, 
1. Some of the old teſtament faints 
have expreſſed a great degree of faith in 


Chriſt, and love to him, whom they ex- 


pected to come in our nature; and many 
of the prophets, in their inſpired writings, 
have diſcovered that they were not ſtran- 
gers to the way of redemption and recon- 


1, 2. compared with Rom. iv. 6, i Jcha viii. 56, 
117 12. * Hell. 1 * 79 5 a 8 


— 
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landing rule of faith and obedience to his 


1 


ciliation to God by him, as the Lord our 
righteouſneſs. A multitude of ſcriptures 
might be cited, that ſpeak of Chriſt, and 
ſalvation by him, in the old teſtament*; 
thus Abraham is deſcribed, as rejoycing to 


fee hrs, day; and the prophet 1/atah is fo 


very particular and expreſs in the account 
he gives of his perſon and offices, that I 
cannot ſee how any one can reaſonably con- 
clude him to have been wholly a ſtranger 
to the goſpel himſelf *. Can any one 


think this, who reads his liii* chapter, 


where he treats of his life, death, ſuffer- 
ings and offices, and of che way of ſalva- 
VV :: 
Object. It is objected hereunto that the 
prophets who delivered theſe evangelical 
truths,, underſtood but little of them 
themſelves, becauſe of the darkneſs of 
the diſpenſation they were under. Thus 
it is ſaid ', that he prophets, indeed, 


ſearched into the meaning of their own 


predictions, but to no purpoſe; for it was 
revealed to them, that not unto themſelves, 
but unto us they miniſtred ; that is, the ac- 
count they gave of our Saviour was not. 
deſigned to be underſtood by them, but us 
in this preſent goſpel-diſpenſation. - 
Anſw. The anſwer that may be given to 
this objection is, that though the prophets 
aterepreſented as enquiring into the mean- 
ing of their own prophecies, yet it doth not 


follow from thence that they had but lit- 


tle or no underſtanding of them: all that 
can be gathered from it is, that they ſtu- 
died them, as their own falvation was 

concerned therein; but we muſt not ſup- 

poſe that they did this to_no purpoſe, as 
what they were not able to underſtand; 
and when it isfarther ſaid in this ſcripture, . 
that not unto themſelves, but unto us, they 
did minifter the things that are now re- 


ported; the meaning is, not that they did 


not underſtand thoſe things, or had not 
much concern in them, but that the glo- 
ry of the golpel ſtate, that was foretold 
in their propheſies, was what we ſhould. 
behold with our eyes, and not they them- 
ſelves, in which ſenſe they are ſaid not 
to miniſter to themſelves, but t us; ſo that 
this objection hath no force in it to over- 
throw the argument we are maintaining, 
we therefore proceed, © 

2. It is certain, that the whole cere- 
monial law had a ſpiritual meaning an- 
nexed to it; for ir'is ſaid, That the law was a 
ſhadow of good things to come »; and that 
all choſe Hines happened to them for en- 


u Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. Zech. xiii, 7. Pſal, xxxit. 


E Iſai. xxii. 25, and Chap. lij, 13, 14, 15. 1 Pet. i. 10, 
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= [or types] and they « are written for 


our 1 bal, tion . 
t 1 untcaſopgble to ſuppoſe that 
def irigual meaning of the ceremonial 
ould not be known by thoſe to 
wh hom it was principally given; or that 
the See wrapt up therein, ſhould not 
be ſeen through this ſhadow. till the diſ- 


7 8 was aboliſhed, the ceremonial 


aw abrogated, and the nation caſt off 


co whom 1 it was given. 
If the knowledge of the goſpel, or 
faith i in Chriſt, which is founded upon 
it; be neceſſary for our ſalvation, it was 


neceſſary for the falvation of thoſe who 


lived in former ages; for it was as mych 


: truth then as it is now, that there is 
alvation in no other; therefore the church 


of old were obliged to believe in him to 


come, as much as we are to believe in 
him as already come: but it is inconſi- 


5 tent with the divine goodneſs to require 
this knowledge, and not to Ber em 


any expedient to TOR it; therefore we 
muſk either ſupp is knowledge at- 
tainable by them, TI conf Wee that 
he was revealed to them, or elſe they 
muſt be excluded from a poſibiliry offal- 
vation, when, at the ſams time, they were 


G to believe in Chriſt, which they 


did not un- 


could not do 105 becauſe 


derſtand th 8 meaning 99 


revealing me to 
them ; or if Chriſt, was, Tort ho 
ceremonial law, and they no v 
underſtand it, it i all Lach a8 bel a 
had 1 22 — been r WE: ed th 

; c. Th ey ha ſufh cient "help « for Shen 
aerftanding the 1 pc 7 58585 theregf, 


vi⁊. not ny, 1 50 hints of explication, 
E in the eld teſtament, but, beſides 


ſe there Was, 


gef wich which rh eee 
ore or leſs, was favour 


out all ages thereof ; ee ir i more far 


than probable thar, together with, t 
canon of the old; hh -TECELVE 


things which weze contained therein. . 


Ire was W 118 | 
av 17 755 "Levi, 2 pt. 8 almol Whol y, Er 


ployed in ſtu dying and explai 16 law 
of God, therefore tis fa ſal 75 ng. 4 teach 
1 — thy judgments, a AY thy law*; 
> chat The igt lit dul ulg i 7 knows, 
7 e, Grd they ſhould ſeek. the law at. his 


= a 1 


rſtand the mean- 


char Kw, which 


In. e ac revelation, and in- 


- Fu 


chat is, the. ſhould, by 
af prope RM nn 9 


ing, of. the law, that * might be able 


1 4.92 ®*'r Col. in Deut, XXXili, 10, o Mal, ii. 7. 4 Rom. xv. 4. ; r John W. 38 


to teach the people, when coming to be 


inſtructed by them. 
(3.) There were among them ſeveral 
ſchools of the prophets (in ſome ages at 


leaſt of the Few!/b church) in which 


ſome had extraordinary revelations; and 


they that had them not, made the ſcrip- 


= their ſtudy, that they might be 
able to inſtru& others; ſo that, from all 
this, it appears that they had a great deal 
of knowledge of divine truths, and the 
ſpiritual meaning of the old teſtament; 
though yet we will not deny that the goſ- 
pel diſpenſation hath a clearer light, and 
excels in glory. 
We ſhall now proceed to. conſider, 

how far the old teſtament is a rule of faith 


and obedience to us, though that diſpen- 


{ation be aboliſhed; for weare not to rec- 
on 1t an uſeleſs part of ſcripture, or thar 


u does not at all concern us. Since, 


(7) The greateſt part of the doctrines 


contained therein are of perpetual obliga- 


tion to the church, in all the diſpenſations 
or changes thereof. 

(a.) As for the ceremonial law, which 
is aboliſhed, with ſome other forenfick, 


or political laws, by which the Fews, in 


particular, were governed, theſe, indeed, 
are not ſo far a rule of obedience to 1 
as that we ſhould think our felves obli 


to. obſerve them, as the Jeus were of 


old; notwithſtanding, 
(3. Even theſe are of uſe to us, as 


o berein we ſee what was then the rule of 


faith and obedience to the church, and 


how far it agrees as to the ſubſtance 


ks or things ſignified thereby, with 


the preſent diſpenſation; ſo that it is of 
uſe; to us, as herein we ſee the wiſdom, 


fovezeignty and races of God to his church 


in former ages, and how what was then 
typified or propheſied, is fulfilled to us. 
Thus it is faid, that whatſoever things 


were Written afore time, were written 
our learning, that we, through pattence 


and vt of the ſeriptures, Ae have 


he ſeriptures of the old a new te- 
fam AE contain a revelation. of: the whole 
| and will of God and therefore are 


obedience. Nevertheleſs, 
We. dg not hereby intend chat thisy 
contain an account of every thing that 


God hath done, or will do, in his works 
of providence. and. grace, from the begin- 
ning to che end of time; for ſuch a lar 8 


knowledge of things is not neceſſary fo 
us to attain. Thus it is faid , that Chriſt 


did 


juſtly filed a perfect rule of faith and 


8 ty 
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did many other ſgus, that are not written 
in the goſpel; but thoſe things that are 
contained therein, are written that we might 
| believe; therefore we have a ſufficient ac- 
count thereof to ſupport our. faith; and 
that there were many other things which 
Jeſus did, which, if they ſhould be writ- 
ten every one, the world would not contain 
the books that ſhould be written. 

Nor do we underſtand hereby, that 
God has given us an account of all his 
fecret counſels and purpoſes relating to 
the event of things, or the final eſtate of 
particular perſons, abſtracted from thoſe 
marks on which our hope of ſalvation is 
founded, or their outward condition, or 
the good or bad ſucceſs that ſhall attend 
their undertakings in the world, or the 


time of their living therein: theſe, and 


many more events of the like nature, are 


ſecrets which we are not to enquire into, 


God having not thought fit to reveal them 
in his word, for wiſe ends beſt known to 
himſelf, which ſhews his ſovereignty, 
with reſpect to the matter of revelation ; 
Secret things belong unto the Lord our God; 
but thoſe things which are revealed belong 
unto us, and to our children * When Pe- 
ter was over curious in enquiring con- 
cerning the future eſtate or condition of 

g 
— What is that to theses? 


Nor are we to ſuppoſe that the divine 


perfections, which are infinite, are fully 


and adequately revealed to man, fince it 


is impoſſible that they ſhould, from the 
nature of the thing ; for that which is in 
it ſelf incomprehenſible, cannot be ſo re- 
vealed that we ſhould be able fully to 
comprehend it, though that which is poſ- 
fible, or at leaſt neceſſary, to be known 
of God, is clearly revealed to us. 
Again, we do not ſuppoſe that every 
doctr ine, that is to be aſſented to as an ar- 
ticle of faith, is revealed in expreſs words 
in ſcripture, ſince many truths are to be 
deduced from it by juſt and neceſſary con- 
fequences, which thereby become a rule 
of faith. DTIC TIDY SH. 03S | 
Nor are we to fuppoſe' that every pare 
of ſcripture fully ak clearly 2 
all thoſe things which are contained 
in the whole of it, ſince there was far- 
ther light given to the church, by degrees, 
in ſucceeding ages, as it grew up, fr 
its infant ſtate, to a ſtate of perfect man- 
hood; therefore there is a clearer and 
_ fuller revelation of the glorious myſteries 
of the goſpel; under the new teſtament 


diſpenſation, than there was before it. 


John xxi. 25. 
9 * 


our Saviour gives him this tacit 


The Apoſtle uſes the ſame metaphorical 
way of ſpeaking, when he compares the 
ſtate of 21 church, under the ceremonial 
law, to that of an heir under age, or of 
children under the direction of tutors and 
governors, whoſe inſtruction and advances 
in kndwledge are proportioned to their 
age; ſo God revealed his word at ſundry 
times, as well as in divers manners x:. 

The word of God, accompanied with 
thoſe additional helps before mentioned 
for the churches underſtanding the ſenſe 
thereof, was always, indeed, ſufficient to 
lead men into the knowledge of divine 
truth; but the canon being compleated, 
it is ſo now in an eminent degree; and 
it is agreeable to the divine perfections that 
ſuch a rule ſhould be given; for ſince fal- 
vation could not be attained, nor God 
glorified, without a diſcovery of thoſe 
means, which are conducive thereto, it 
is not conſiſtent with his wiſdom and 
goodneſs that we ſhould be left at the 
utmoſt uncertainty as to this matter, and 
at the ſame time rendered incapable of 
the higheſt privileges which attend inſti- 
tuted worſhip. Can we ſuppoſe that, 
when all other things neceſſary to falva- 
tion are adjuſted, and many infuperable 
difficulties ſurmounted, and an invitation 
given to come and partake of it, that 
God ſhould lay ſuch a bar in our way, 
that it ſhould be impoſſible for us to attain 


it, as being without a ſufficient rule? , . 


And fmce none but God can give us 
ſuch a one, it is inconſiſtent with his ſo- 


vereignty to leave it to men, to preſcribe 
what is acceptable in his fight. They 


may, indeed, give laws, and thereby o- 
blige their ſubjects to obedience; but 
theſe muſt be fach as are within their own 
ſphere; their power does not extend it 
ſelf to religious matters, ſo that our faith 


and duty to God ſhould depend upon 


their will; for this: would be a bold pre- 


ſumption, and extending their authority 
and influence beyond: due bounds; there- 
fore fince a rule of faith is neceffary,. we 
muſt conclude'that God: has given us ſuch 
a one; and it muſt D be worthy of 
himſelf, and therefore perfect, and every 
way ſuffic jent to anſwer the end thereof. 
That iv is ſo, farther appears from tho 
event, or from che happy conſequences 
of our obedience to it; from that Ce; 
joy and Hol ineſt which believers are made 
nartakers' of, while ſtedfaſtly adhering ta 
this rule chus tis ſaid, that h 


oughcomport 
of the ſtriptures they. have" hope r; tha 


hereby the man of God is made wiſe.to ſal 
r Deut. xxix. 29. John xxi, 21, 22. "Gal. i 15 3. Heb. i. 1. 


7. Rom. XV. 49 | 
vation, 


* . 
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bution, and perfect, thoroughly furniſhed 
unto all good works*. The perfection of 
the law is demonſtrated, by the Pſalmiſt, 
by its effects, in that it converts the ſoul, 


makes wiſe the fimple, rejoices the heart, 


enlightens the eyes*. , 

Me might farther argue, that the ſcrip- 
ture is a perfect rule of faith, from thoſe 
threatnings which are denounced againſt 


them, who pretend to add to, or take 


from it; this was ſtrictly forbidden, even 
when there was but a part of ſcripture 
committed to writing. Thus ſays God; 
Ye ſhall not add to the word which I com- 


mand you; neither ſhall you diminiſh ought 


from it *, And the Apoſtle denounces 
an anathema againſt any one who ſhould 
pretend to over any other goſpel, than that 
which he had received from Gad®. And, 


in the cloſe of ſcripture, our Saviour te- 


ſtifies; to every man, that F any ſhould 


add to theſe things, God would add to him 
the plagues written in this book. And if 
any ſhould take away from this book, God 
would take away his part out of the book of 


n 


Thus having conſidered the ſcripture 


as a rule of faith, we proceed to ſhew 
what are the properties which belong to 
it as ſuch. 55 5 

1. A rule, when it is deſigned for ge- 
neral uſe, muſt have the ſanction of pub- 
lick authority: thus human laws, by 
which a nation is to be governed, which 
are a rule to determine the goodneſs or 
badneſs of mens actions, and their deſert 
of rewards or puniſhments accordingly, 
muſt be eſtabliſhed by publick authority. 
Even ſo the ſcripture is a rule of faith, as 
it contains the divine laws, by which the 


actions of men are to be tried, together 
with the ground which ſome have to ex- 
future bleſſedneſs, and others to fear 
puniſhments threatned to thoſe who walk 

not according to this rule. 
2. A rule by which we are to judge of 


the nature, truth, excellency, perfection 


or m_ of any thing, muſt be 


infallible, or elſe it is of no uſe; and, as 


ſuch, nothing muſt be added to, or ta- 


ken from it, for then it would ceaſe to 
be a perfect rule: thus it muſt be a cer- 
tain and impartial ſtandard, by which 


things are to be tried: ſuch a rule as this 


is ſeripture, as was but now obſerved. 
And it is an impartial rule, to which, 


* 
1 


neſs is 
to be reduced and meaſured; by it; To 


the law, and fo the teſtimony; if they ſpeak 


not according to this word, it is becauſe 
there is no hight in them*, | 

3. Allappeals are to be made to a rule, 
and controverſies to be tried and deter- 
mined by it. Thus the ſcripture, as it is 


a rule of faith, is a judge of controver- 
fies; ſo that whatever different ſentiments 


men have about religion, all muſt be re- 
duced to, and the warrantableneſs thereof 
tried hereby, and a ſtop put to growing 
errors by an appeal to this rule, rather 
than to coercive power, or the carnal 
weapons of violence and perſecution. 
Moreover, the judgment we paſs on 
our ſelves, as being ſincere or hypocrites, 
accepted or rejected of God, is to be 
formed by comparing our conduct with 


ſcripture, as the rule by which we are to 


try the goodneſs or badneſs of our ſtate, 
and of our actions. 2] 
4. A rule muſt have nothing of a dif- 


ferent nature ſet up in competition with, 


or oppoſition to it; for that would be to 


render it uſeleſs, and unfit to be the ſtan- 


dard of truth : thus ſcripture is the only 
rule of faith, and therefore no human 
traditions are to be ſet up as ſtandards of 
faith in competition with ir, for that 
would be to ſuppoſe it not to be a perfect 
rule. This the papiſts do, and therefore 
may be charged, as the phariſees were of 
old by our Saviour, with franſgreſſing, 
and making the commandment of none ef- 


fect by their tradition; concerning whom 


he alſo ſays, that in vain they worſhip him, 


teaching for doctrines the commandments of 


mens, What is this but to reflect on the 
wiſdom, and affront the authority and 
ſovereignty of God, by caſting this con- 
tempt on that rule of faith which he hath 
given? a 25 
Having conſidered ſcripture as a rule of 
faith and obedience, it is 3 obſerved, 
that it is the only rule thereof, in oppoſi- 
tion to the popiſh doctrine of human tra- 
ditions, as pretended to be of equal au- 
thority with it; by which means the law 
of God is made void at this day, as it was 
by the Fews in our Saviour's time, and 
the ſcripture ſuppoſed to be an imperfect 
rule; the defect whereof they take this 
method to ſupply; and to give counte- 
nance thereto. | S 
1. They refer to thoſe ſcriptures, in 
which, it is ſaid, our Saviour did many 
other en in the preſence, of his diſciples, 
which are not written“; and his own 
words, wherein he tells them, that he 
had many things to ſay unto them, which 


„ Tich, il. 15, 11. Pfl. xix. 7, . Deut. iv. 2 Gal. i, 8, 9. Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 


* lai, vit o beh. v. 3 % Verse 2. 


u John xx. 30. A 5 
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they could not then bear; as alſo to the 
words of the Apoſtle Paul“; in which 
he puts the church in mind of a ſaying 
of our Saviour, received by tradition, 
becauſe not contained in any of the 
Evangeliſts, viz. it is more bleſſed to give 
than to receive. ad 

To which it may be replied, 

Anſfw. (I.) That though tis true there 
were many things done, and words ſpo- 
ken by our Saviour, which are not re- 
corded in ſcripture, and therefore we muſt 


be content not to know them, being ſa- 
tisfied with this, that nothing is omitted 


therein which is neceſſary to ſalvation, 
yet to pretend to recover, or tranſmit 
them to us by tradition, is to aſſert, and 
not to prove, what they impoſe on us 
as matters of faith. . 

(.) Thoſe things which our Saviour had 
to ſay, which he did not then impart to 


his diſciples, becauſe they were not able 


to bear them, reſpected, as is more than 
probable, what he deſigned to diſcover 
to them after his reſurrection, during his 
forty days abode here on earth, or by his 


ſpirit, after his aſcenſion into heaven, 


concerning the change of the ſabbath, 
from the ſeventh to the firſt day of the 


week, the abolition of the ceremonial 


law, the ſpirituality of his kingdom, 
which they were at that time leſs able to 
bear than they were afterwards, and other 


things relating to the ſucceſs of their 


miniſtry, the gathering and governing of 
thoſe churches, which ſhould be planted 
by them; theſe ſeem to be intended by 
that expreſſion, and not thoſe doctrines 
which the papiſts tranſmit by oral tra- 
dition; ſuch as the uſe of oil and ſpittle, 


together with water in baptiſm, and the 
ſign of the croſs therein; the baptiſm of 
bells, the lighting up of candles in 
_ Churches at noon day, nor that of purga- 
tory, or praying for the dead, or giving 
divine adoration to images or reliques, 
which are altogether unſcriptural, and 


ſuch as he would not have, at any time, 


_ communicated unto them. 


(3.) Thoſe words of our Saviour, 17 is 
more bleſſed to give than to receive, though 
they are not contained in one diſtinct 


propoſition, or in expreſs. words in the 
 Foſpels, yet he therein exhorts his people 70 


give to him that asketh; and ſpeaks of the 


bleſſing that attends this duty, that they 


might be, that is, approve themſelves to 
be the children of their Father ', and ex- 
horts them to hoſ pitality to the poor, 


1 John xvi. 12. k Acts xx. 35. | 
15. 2 Tim. i. 13, P 2 Kings xxil. 8 to 11. 


1 Matt. v. 42. com 


and adds a bleſſing to it n. Or, ſuppoſe 


the Apoſtle refers to a ſaying frequently 


uſed by our Saviour, which might then 


be remembered by ſome who had con- 
verſed with him; this is no ſufficient war- 
rant for any one to advance doctrines, 
contrary to thoſe our Saviour delivered, 
under a pretence of having received them 
by unwritten tradition. | 
2. This doctrine is further defended 
from the words of the Apoſtle, in 1 Tim 
vi. 20. where he adviſes Timothy to keep 
that which was committed to his truft, 
vi g. thoſe traditions which he was to re- 
member and communicate to others : 
and alſo the advice which he gives to the 
church, To hold the traditions which they 
had been taught, either by word or by his 
epiſtle; the former reſpects, ſay they, un- 
written traditions, the latter his inſpired 
„„ Y 
£Anſw. That which was committed to 
Timothy to keep, was either the form of 


ſound words, or the goſpel, which he was 


to bold faſt.*; or the miniſtry which he 
had received of the Lord, or thoſe gifts 
and graces which were communicated to 
him, to fit him for publick ſervice. 
And as for thoſe traditions which he 
ſpeaks of in the other ſcripture, the mean- 
ing is only this; that they ſhould remem- 


ber not only the doctrines they had re- 


ceived from him, which were contained 
in his inſpired epiſtles, but thoſe which 
were agreeable to ſcripture, that he had 
imparted in the exerciſe of his publick 

miniſtry ; the former were to be depend- 

ed upon as an infallible rule of faith, the 
latter to be retained and improved as 
agreeable thereunto, and no further. 

3. They further add, that it was by 
this means that God inſtructed his 
church for above two thouſand years 
before the ſcripture was committed to 
writing. 

Anſw. To this it may be replied, that 
God communicated his mind and will 
to them, during that interval, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, as has been before 
obſerved, page 20. which cannot be ſaid 
of any of thoſe traditions which are 
pleaded for by them. _ 

4. It is further argued, that the book 
of the law was formerly loſt in eas 
time; for it is ſaid, that when it was 
found, and a part of it read to him, 
he rent his clothes, and was aſtoniſhed, as 
though he had never read it before” ; yer 
he being a good man, was well inſtructed 


pared with 45, ® Luke xiv. 13, 13, 14. a Thell i. 


H in 
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in the doctrines of religion; therefore 
this muſt have been by tradition. 
 Anſw. To this it may be anſwered, 
that the book, which was then found, 
was, doubtleſs, an original manuſcript of 
ſcripture, either of all the books of Moſes 
or Deuteronomy in particular, but 1t is not 
to be ſuppoſed that he had never read it 
before; for a perſon may be affected at 
one time in reading that portion of ſcrip- 
ture, which he has often read without its 
having the like effect upon him; and, 


doubtleſs, there were many copies of 


ſcripture tranſcribed, by which he was 
made acquainted with the doctrines of re- 


ligion, without learning them from un- 


certain traditions. . 

g. They further alledge, that ſome 
books of ſcripture are loſt, and therefore 
it is neceſſary that they ſhould be ſupplied 
this way: the inſtances they give of this 
are ſome books refered to in ſcripture, 
vi. the book of the wars of the Lord, 


Numb. xxi. 14. and another going under 


the name of Jaſber, 2 Sam. i. 18. com- 
pared with /b. x. 13. and another called 
the book of the acts of Solomon, 1 Kings xi. 
4.1. and alſo his /ongs and proverbs, and 
the account he gives of trees, plants, beaſts, 

fowls, creeping things, and ſiſbes, 1 Kings 
iv. 32, 33. There are alſo other books 
faid to be written by Samuel, Nathan and 
Gad, 1 Chron. xxix. 29. the prophecy of 


Ahijah the Shilonite, and he vifions of Iddo 


the Seer, 2 Chron. ix. 29. and Jeremiah's la- 
mentation for Joſiah, is ſaid to be written in 
the book of the Lamentations, 2 Chron. xxxv. 
25. Whereas there is no mention of Fo- 
fab in the book of ſcripture, which goes 
under that name; therefore they ſuppoſe 
that there was ſome other book ſo called, 
which was written by that prophet, but is 
now loſt. | | „ 

Anſiv. 1. As to the argument in gene- 
ral, that ſome books of ſcripture are loſt, 
ſuppoſe we ſhould take it for granted that 
they are ſo, muſt this loſs be fupplied by 
traditions, pretended to be divine, though 
without ſufficient proof: however, I am 
not willing to make. this conceſſion, 
though, indeed, ſome proteſtant divines 
have done it, as thinking it equally ſup- 
poſable, that ſome books, wrote by di- 
vine inſpiration, might be loſt, as well 
as many words ſpoke by the ſame inſpira- 
tion: but even theſe conſtantly maintain, 


chat whatever inſpired writings may have 
been loſt, yet there is no doctrine neceſ- 


ſary to the edification of the church, in 


what immediately relates to ſalvation, 


but what is contained in thoſe writings, 


then writing to them; a 


. 7 FIR FACE 4 
which are preſerved; by the care and 
goodneſs of providence, to this day: but, 


without Sing into this conceſſion; J 


would rather adhere to the more com- 


monly received opinion, that no book, 
deſigned to be a part of the canon of ſcrip- 


ture, is loſt, tho' many uninſpired writings 


have periſhed; and therefore as to thoſe 


books but now mentioned, they either re- 


fer to ſome books of ſcripture, in which 


we have no mention of the inſpired wri- 
ters thereof, which, as is more than pro- 
bable, were wrote by ſome noted prophet 
that flouriſhed in the church at that time, 
which their reſpective hiftories refer to; 
therefore ſome ſuppoſe that the books of 
Nathan and Gad, or Iddo, refer to thoſe 
of Kings or Chronicles, which are not loſt. 
Bur fince this is only a probable con- 
jecture, we paſs it over, and add, that it 


is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 


books ſaid to be written by them, as alſo 
thoſe of Solomon, that are not contained in 
{cripture, were not written by divine in- 
ſpiration, which is not only a ſafe but 
tufficient anſwer to the objection. As for 
Jeremiah's Lamentation for Joſiah, it is 
probable that the book of ſcripture, 
which goes under that name, was writ- 


ten on the occaſion of Fofiah's death, in 


which, though he doth not mention the 
name of that good king, yet he laments 


the defolating judgments which were to 


follow ſoon after it. a 

Moreover, the papiſts pretend, that 
ſome part of the new teſtament is loſt; 
particularly the Epiſtle from Laodicea, 
mentioned in Coloff. iv. 16. and one writ- 
ten to the Corinthians, not to company 
with fornicators, 1 Cor. v. 9. and another 
mentioned, 2 Cor. vii. 8. by which he made 
| Anſw.1, As to the epiſtle from Lao- 
dicea, that was probably one of his in- 
ſpired epiſtles, written by him when at 
Laodicea, and. not directed, as is pre- 


tended, to the Laodiceans. 


2. As to that epiſtle, which he is ſup- 
poſed to have written to the Corin- 
thians, it is not expreſly ſaid that it was 
another epiſtle he had wrote to them; 


but it is plainly intimated, ver. 12. chat 


he refers to the epiſtle, which he was 
X part of which 
related to that ſubject, as this chapter, in 
particular, does. 7720088 
3. As to the letter, which he wrote to 
them, which made them ſorry, it is not 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe that it was written 
by divine inſpiration; for as every thing 


he delivered by word of mouth, was not 


I | 19 85 by 


by the extraordinary Malus of the Holy 
Ghoſt, why may we not ſuppoſe that 
there were ſeveral epiſtles written by him 


to the churches, ſome to comfort, others 


to admoniſh, reprove, or make them 
ſorry, beſides thoſe that he was inſpired 
to write. 5 

Having conſidered the arguments 
brought to prove that ſome books of 
ſeripture are loſt, we ſhall now prove, 
on the other hand, that we have the 
canon thereof compleat and entire. Some 
think this is ſufficiently evident from 
what our Saviour ſays, Till heaven and 
earth paſs away, one jot, or tittle, ſhall 
not paſs from the law * ; and it is eaſier for 
heaven and earth to paſs, than for one tit- 
tle of the law to fail *, If God will take 
care of every jot and tittle of ſcripture, 
will he not take care that no whole book, 
deſigned to be a part of the rule of faith, 


ſhould be entirely loſt? It is objected, 


indeed, to this, that our Saviour hereby 
intends principally the doctrines or pre- 
cepts contained in the law; but if the 
ſubject matter thereof ſhall not be loſt, 
ſurely the ſcripture that contains it ſhall 
be preſerved entire. IN 

But this will more evidently appear, if 
we confider that the books of the old 


teſtament were compleat in our Saviour's 


time; for it is ſaid, That beginning at 
Moſes, and all the prophets, he expounded 
to them in all the ſcriptures, the things con- 
cerning himſelf *;, and this may alſo be 
proved from what the Apoſtle ſays, What- 
foever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning: now it is im- 
poſſible that they ſhould: be written for 
our learning if they are loſt... 


Add to this, the goodneſs of God, and 


the care of his providence, with reſpect 
to his church, further evinces this truth ; 
for if he gave them ground to conclude, 
that he would be with them always, even to 
the end of the world, ſurely this argues, 
that he would preſerve the rule he had 
given them to walk by, from all the in- 
Juries of time, ſo that it ſhould not be 
loſt to the end of the world. 
Again, the Jews were the keepers of 


the oracles of God®* ; now they are not 


reproved by our Saviour, or the Apoſtle 
Paul, for any unfaithfulneſs in not pre- 
ſerving them entire; and certainly our 
Saviour, when he reproves them for ma- 
king void the law by their traditions, 
and threatens thoſe thar ſhould add to or 


ſ Luke xxiv. 27. 


4 Matt. v. 18. Luke xvi. 1). 
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rake from it, if he had found them faulty; 


in not having faithfully preſerved all the 
ſcriptures committed to them, he would 
have ſeverely reproved them for this 
great breach of truſt. 


Object. It is objected againſt the ſctip- 
tures being a perfect rule of faith, that 
they are in ſeveral places corrupted, vis. 
that the old teſtament was ſo by the Fes, 
out of malice againſt our Saviour, and 
the Chriſtian religion, that they might 
conceal, or pervert to another ſenſe, 
ſome prophecies relating to the Meffiah, 
and the goſpel-ſtare. d as for the 
new teſtament, they pretend that it was 
corrupted by ſome hereticks; in defence 


of their perverſe doctrines. 


Anfw. 1. As to the old teſtament, it 
is very improbable and unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that it was corrupted by the Fews. 
For, 3 

(I.) Before our Saviour's time, no va- 
luable end could be anſwered thereby; 
for then they expected the Meſſiah to 
come, according to what was foretold by 
the prophets, and underſtood their pre- 
dictions in a true ſenſe. 

(2.) After he was come, and Chriftia- 
nity took place in the world, though 
malice might have prompted them to it; 
yet they would not do it, becauſe they 
had always been trained up in this notion, 
that it was the vileſt crime to add to, 
take from, or alter it: ſo that one of 


their own writers ſays concerning them, 


that they would rather die an hundred 
deaths, than ſuffer the law to be 


changed in any inſtance ; yea, they have 


ſuch a veneration for the law, that if, by 
any accident, part of it ſhould fall to the 
ground, they would proclaim a faſt, as 
fearing leſt, for this, God would deſtroy 
the whole world, and reduce it to its 
firſt Chaos: and can any one think, that, 
under any pretence whatever, they would 
deſignedly corrupt the old teſtament ? 
Yea, they were ſo far from doing it, that 
they took the greateſt care, even to ſu- 
perſtition, to prevent its being corrupted, 
through inadvertency, and accordingly 
number'd not only the books and ſections, 
but even the words and letters, that not 
a fingle letter might be added to, or ta- 
ken from it. e us 
(3.) If they had any inclination to 
do this, out of malice againſt Chri- 
ſtianity, it would have been to no pur- 
poſe, after our Saviour's time; for it was 


t Rom. xv. 4. u Matt. xxviti. 20. * Rom. iii. 2. 


then 


+ 
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then tranſlated into Greek, and this tran- 
ſlation was in the hands of almoſt all 
Chriſtians; ſo that the fallacy would 
ſoon have been detected. And if they 
had corrupted ſome copies of the He- 
brew bible, they could not have corrupt- 
ed or altered them all; rherefore to at- 
_ tempt any thing of this kind, would 
have been to expoſe themſelves to no 
purpoſe. g 

(4.) It would not have been for their 
own advantage to pervert it; for, in al- 
tering the texts that make for Chriſtia- 
nity, they would (eſpecially if the fraud 
ſhould have been detected) have weaken- 
ed their own cauſe ſo far, that the re- 


putation of ſcripture being hereby loſt, 


they could not have made uſe of it to that 
advantage, to prove their own religion 
from it. SY, 5 
But, notwithſtanding all this out- cry 
of the ſcriptures being perverted, they 


pretend to give no proof hereof, except 


affect the cauſe of Chriſtianity; whereas, 
if the Fews had defign'd to pervert it, why 
did they not alter the fifty third of Iſaiah, 
and many other ſcriptures, which ſo 


in two he cau words, which do not much 


plainly ſpeak of the perſon and offices of 


the Meſſiah. 1 
2. As to the other part of the objection, 
that the new teſtament hath been cor- 
rupted by hereticks ſince our Saviour's 
time, whatever charge hath been brought 
againſt the Arians, and ſome others, of 
leaving out ſome words, or verſes, which 
tend to overthrow their ſcheme, they 
have not been able, even when the em- 
ire was moſt favourable to their cauſe, 
to alter all the copies; ſo that their fallacy 
has been detected, and the corruption 
amended. _ V 
As for thoſe various readings that there 
are of the ſame text, theſe conſiſt princi- 
pally in literal alterations, which do not 


much tend to pervert the ſenſe thereof, 


it was next to impoſſible for ſo man 

copies of ſcripture to be tranſcribed 
without ſome. miſtakes, ſince they who 
were employ'd in this work were not un- 
der the infallible direction of the Spirit of 
God, as the firſt pen-men were; yet the 
providence of God hath not ' ſuffered 
them to make notorious miſtakes; and 


whatever miſtakes there may be in one 


copy, they may be corrected by ano- 
ther; ſo that the ſcripture is not, for this 
reaſon, chargeable with the reproach caſt 
upon it, as though it were not a perfe& 
rule of faith. , 


: [1 Wo 


that the ſcriptures are the word of = 


God ? 


Answ. The ſcriptures manifeſt 
themſelves to be the word of 


God by their majeſty and puri- 
ty; by the conſent of all the 
parts, and the ſcope of the 
whole, which 1s to give all glo- 
ry to God ; by their light and 


power to convince and convert 


finners, to comfort and build u 


believers to ſalvation : but the 


Spirit of God bearing witneſs by 
and with the ſcriptures in the 
heart of man, 1s alone able full 


to perſwade it that they are the 


very word of God. 
HI PE, 


3 We proceed to conſider 


the arguments here brought to 
prove the ſcriptures to be the word of 


God, ſome things may be premiſed. 
1. When we ſpeak of the ſcriptures 
as divine, we don't only mean that they 
treat of God and divine things; to wit, 
his nature and works, as referring prin- 
cipally to the ſubje& matter thereof; for 
this may be ſaid of many human uninſpired 
writings, which, in proportion to the 
wiſdom of their authors, tend to ſet forth 


the divine perfections. And when, as the 
conſequence hereof, we aſſert that every 


thing contained therein is infallibly true, 


we don't deny but that there are many 


things, which we receive from human 


teſtimony, which it would be ſcepticiſm 


to entertain the leaſt doubt of the truth 
thereof; notwithſtanding, when we re- 
ceive a truth from human teſtimony, we 
judge of the certainty thereof, by the 
credibility of the evidence, and, in pro- 
portion thereunto, there is a degree of 
certainty ariſing from it: but when we 
ſuppoſe a truth to be divine, we have the 
higheſt degree of certainty equally appli- 


cable to every thing that is fo, and that 


for this reaſon, becauſe it is the word of 
him that cannot lie. Thus we conſider 
the holy ſcriptures, as being of a divine 
8 or given by the inſpiration of 
God, or, as his revealed will, deſigned 
to bind the conſciences of men; and that 
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the penmen were not the inventers of 


them, but only the inſtruments made uſe 


of to convey theſe divine oracles to us, 
as the Apoſtle ſays * F r ophecy came not 


in old time by the will of man: but holy men 


of God-ſpake, as they were moved, by the 
Holy Ghoft : And the Apoſtle Paul ſays *, 
I certify unto you, that the goſpel, which 
was preached of me, is not after man; nei- 
ther received I it of man; neither was 1 
taught it, but by the revelation of Feſus 
Chriſt; the former aſſerts this concern- 
ing ſcripture in general, and the latter 
concerning that part thereof which was 
tranſmitted to us by him: this is what 
we mean when we ſay the ſcripture is 
the word of God. | ” 
2. It is neceſſary for us to know and 
believe the ſcriptures to be the word of 


God, becauſe they are to be received by 
us as a rule of faith and obedience, in 


whatever reſpects divine things, other- 
wiſe we are deſtitute of a rule, and con- 
ſequently our religion would be a matter 
of the greateſt uncertainty; and as this 
faith and obedience is divine, it is a branch 
of religious worſhip, and, as ſuch, con- 


tains an entire ſubjection to God, a firm 


and unſhaken aſſent to whatever he re- 
veals as true; and a readineſs to obey 
whatever he commands, as being in- 
fluenced by his authority, which is in- 


conſiſtent with any heſitation or doubt 
concerning this matter. Moreover, it is 


only therein that we have an account of 
the way in which ſinners may have ac- 
ceſs to God; the terms of their finding 
acceptance in his ſight, and all the pro- 
miſes of eternal bleſſedneſs, on which their 
hope is founded, are contained therein; 
if therefore we are not certain that the 
ſeriptures are the word of God, our faith 

and hope are vain; it is herein that 14% 
and immortality is brought to light, and, 
by ſearching them, we think that wwe have 
eternal life. GIVE "2h 

3. As divine revelation is neceſſary, ſo 
it is not impoſſible, contrary to reaſon or 
the divine perfections, for God to impart 


his mind and will to men in ſuch a way as 


we call inſpiration: theſe things muſt be 
made appear, otherwiſe it is a vain thing 


to attempt to give arguments to prove the 


ſcriptures to be the word of God; and, 
in order hereto, let it be confidered, _ 
(i.) That divine revelation is neceſſary; 
this appears becauſe as religion is neceſſa- 
ry, ſo there are ſome things contained 


in it which cannot be known by the light 


ef nature, to wit, all thoſe divine laws 


eee 23.  * OL , 12 


* 


and inſtitutions, which are the reſult of 


God's arbitrary will; and theſe could not 


be known by the light of nature, or in a 


v Eph. iii, 8, 


(. 22.) It is nat impoſſible, contrary 


way of reaſoning derived from it, there- 


fore they muſt be known by ſpecial re- 


velation. Poſitive laws, as oppoſed to 
thoſe that are moral, depend upon a 
different foundation; the glory of 
God's ſovereignty eminently appears in 
the one, as that of his holineſs doth in 
the other: now his ſovereign pleaſure re. 


lating thereto could never have been 
known without divine revelation, and 


then all that revenue of glory, which is 
brought ro him thereby, would have 
been entirely loſt, and there would have 
been no inſtituted worſhip in the world; 
and the goſpel, which is called the un- 


ſearchable riches of Chriſt*, muſt have 


been for ever a hidden thing, and the 
condition of thoſe who bear the Chriſtian 


Name would have been no better than 


that of the heathen, concerning whoſe 
devotion, the Apoſtle Paul, though ſpeak- 
ing of the wiſeſt and beſt of them ſays e, 
that they ignorantly worſhipped an un- 
known God; and elſewhere*, that the world 
by wiſdom knew not God; and the reaſon 
is, becauſe they were deſtitute of divine 
revelation. T6 

to 
reaſon or the divine perfections, that God 
ſhould reveal his mind and will to man, 
which may be argued from hence; it 


contains no impoſſibility, for if it be pof- 
ſible for one creature to impart his mind 


and will to another, then certainly God 


can do this, for there is no excellency or 


perfection in the creature but what is 
eminently in him; and if it be not un- 
worthy of the divine majeſty to be omni- 
preſent, and uphold all things by the 
word of his power, it is not unbecg- 
ming his perfections to manifeſt himſelf 


to intelligent creatures, who, as ſuch, 
are fit to receive the diſcoveries of his 
mind and will; and his endowing them 


with faculties capable of receiving theſe 
manifeſtations, argues, that he deſigned that 
they ſhould be favoured with them; and 
therefore whatever diſplays there may be 
of infinite condeſcenſion therein, yet it 
is not unbecoming his perfections ſo to 
do. e N rs 

(3.) As God cannot be at a loſs for an 
expedient how to diſcover his mind and 
will to man, and is not confined to one 
certain way, ſo he may, if he pleaſes, 
make it known by inſpiration ; it is not 
impoſlible, neither is there any thing in 
© Akts xvii. 2 3. 4 x Cor. i. 4. 

So the 
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the ſubject that ſhould hinder him from 


impreſſing, whatever ideas he deſigns to 


impart, on the minds of men. This a fi- 


nite ſpirit may do; and that there is ſuch 
a thing as this, will hardly be denied by 


any, but thoſe who, with the Sadducees, 


deny the nature and power of Spirits: it 
hence follows, that God can much more 
impreſs the ſouls of men, or immediately 


communicate his mind to them in ſuch a 
way, as we call inſpiration; and to deny 
that there 1s' ſuch a thing as inſpiration, 
is not. only to deny the credibility of 


ſcripture-hiſtory, as well as its divine 


authority, but it is to deny that which 
the heathen, by the light of nature, have 
univerſally believed to be conſonant to 


reaſon, and therefore they often repre- 


ſent their gods as converſing with men; 
and they appear, in many of their wri- 


tings, not to have the leaſt doubt whe- 
ther there has been ſuch a thing as inſpi- 
ration in the world. | 


Theſe things being premiſed, we are 


now more particularly to conſider thoſe 


arguments which are brought to prove 
the ſcriptures to be the word of God, or 
that they were given by divine inſpira- 


tion: theſe are taken either from the in- 


ternal evidence we have hereof, viz. the 
ſubject matter of ſcripture, from the ma- 
jeſty of the ſtile, the purity of the do- 
ctrines, the harmony or conſent of all its 
parts, and the ſcope or tendency of the 
whole to give all glory to God; or elſe 
external, taken from the teſtimony which 
God himſelf gave to it, at firſt by mira- 


cles, whereby the miſſion of the pro- 
phets, and conſequently what they were 


{ent to deliver, was confirmed, and af- 
terwards, in ſucceeding ages, by the uſe 
which he hath made of it in convincing 
and converting ſinners, and building up 
believers to ſalvation. Theſe are the ar- 
guments mentioned in this anſwer, which 
will be diſtinctly conſidered, and ſome 
others added, as a further proof of this 
matter, to wit, thoſe taken from the 


character of the inſpired writers, particu- 


larly as they were holy men, and ſo they 
would not impoſe on the world, or pre- 
tend themſelves to have been inſpired, if 
they were not; and alſo, as they were 

lain and honeſt men, void of all craft 
and ſubtilty, and ſo could not impoſe on 
the world ; and, had they attempted to 
do ſo, they had a great many ſubtle and 
malicious enemies, who would ſoon have 
detected the fallacy. To this we ſhall 
alſo add an argument taken from the ſub- 
| li. i. 2. 


f Chap. xly. 23. 


limity of the doctrine, in which reſpe& 
it is too great, and has too much wiſ- 
dom in it for men to have invented; and 
others taken from the antiquity thereof, 
together with its wonderful preſervation, 
notwithſtanding all the endeavours of its 
enemies to root it out of the world; and 
then we ſhall conſider how far the teſti- 
mony of the church is to be regarded, 
not as though it contained the principal 
foundation of our faith, as the papiſts 
ſuppoſe; but yet this may be, if duly 
conſidered, an additional evidence to thoſe 
that have been before given; and then we 
ſhall ſpeak ſomething concerning the wit- 
neſs of the Spirit with the ſcripture in the 
heart of man, which inclines him to be 
perſwaded by, and reſt in the other ar- 
guments brought to ſupport this truth; 
and if all theſe be taken together, they 
will, we hope, beget a full conviction in 
the minds of men, that the ſcriptures are 
the word of God; which leads us to con- 
ſider the arguments in particular. 


I. From the majeſty of theſtile in which 
it is written. This argument does not 
equally hold good with reſpect to all the 
parts of ſcripture; for there is, in many 
places thereof, a great plainneſs of ſpeech 
and familiarity of expreſſion adapted to 
the meaneſt capacity, and ſometimes a 
bare relation of things, without that ma- 
jeſty of expreſſion, which we find in o- 
ther places: thus in the hiſtorical books 


we don't obſerve ſuch a loftineſs of ſtile, 
as there is in Fob, Pſalms, Iſaiah, and 


ſome other of the prophets; ſo that there 
are arguments of another nature to prove 
them to be of divine authority. How- 
ever, we may obſerve ſuch expreſſions in- 


terſperſed throughout almoſt the whole 


ſcripture, which ſet forth the ſovereignty 
and greatneſs of God; as when he is re- 
preſented ſpeaking immediately himſelf 
in a majeſtick way, tending not only to 
beſpeak attention, but to ſtrike thoſe 
that hear or read with a reverential fear 
of his divine perfections; thus, when he 
gives a ſummons to the whole creation to 
give ear to his words, Hear, O heavens ; 
and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 


 ſpoken®; or, ſwears by himſelf, that 


unto him every knee ſhall bow, and every 
tongue ſhall fwear ; or when it is ſaid, 


Thus ſaith the Lord, the heaven is m 1 


throne, and the earth is my foot-ſtool 2; 


and elſewhere, The Lord reigneth, let 


the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of the 
es be glad thereof. Clouds and darkneſs 
5 Chap. Ixvi, 1. 1 

are 
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are round about him; righteouſneſs and 
judgment are the habitation Fa his throne. 
A fire goeth before him ; his ightnings en- 


lightned the world. The hills melted lite 


max at the preſence of the Lord; at the 


preſence of the Lord of the whole earth v. 
And when he is repreſented as caſting: 
contempt on all the great men of this 


world, thus he is ſaid to cut off the ſpirit of 
princes, andto be terrible to the kings of the 
earth; and to charge even his angels with 


folly*; or when the prophet . ſpeaks of 


him, as one who had meaſured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted the 
heavens with a ſpan, and comprehended the 
duſt of the earth in a meaſure, and weighed 
the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a 
| ballance; and that the nations of the earth 
are as a drop of the bucket, and are counted 
as the ſmall duſt of the ballance; yea, as 
nothing, leſs than nothing and vanity, when 
compared with him. It would be al- 
moſt endleſs to refer to the many places 
of ſcripture, in which God ſpeaks in 
ſuch a ſtile, as is inimitable by any crea- 
ture: of this we have ſeveral inſtances 
in the book of Fob, eſpecially in thoſe 
chapters where he is repreſented as an- 
ſwering Job out of the whirlwind, and 
ſpeaking with ſuch a loftineſs of tile, 
as, it may be, the like cannot be found 
in any human compoſure , where ſuch 
expreſſions are uſed, which argue the 
ſtile to be divine, great and magnificent ; 
ſo that if it was not immediately from 


God, it would be the moſt bold pre- 


ſumption for any creature to ſpeak in 
ſuch a way: therefore this argument, ta- 
ken from the majeſtick ſtile of ſcrip- 


ture, is not without its proper weight; 


however, it may ſerve to prepare us to re- 
ceive thoſe other arguments, which, toge- 
ther with this, evince its divine original. 


II. From the purity and holineſs of its 
doctrines, and that either, if we conſider 
it abſolutely, or compare it with all other 
- writings, whereby it will appear not on- 


ly to have the preference to them, but 


to be truly divine, and ſo is deſervedly 


ſtiled the holy ſcripture n; and the words 


thereof pure as filver tried in a furnace, 
purified ſeven times; and to ſpeak of 
right things, in which there is nothing fro- 
ward or perverſe*. Thus every one that 
duly weighs the ſubject matter thereof, 
may behold therein the diſplays of the 
glory of the holineſs of God: here let us 


to x11, n 


0 Pſal, Xii. 6. 
Job xxvii. 20, 21, 22. 2 


i pfal. Ixxvi. 12. * Job iv. 18. 2 f 
p Prov. Vin. 6, 7y e, 


conſider,” that the word of God appears 
to be divine from its purity and holineſs. 

1. As conſidered abſolutely, or in it 
ſelf. For, ff.... 

. (1.) It lays open the vile and deteſta- 

ble nature of fin; to render it abhorred. 
by us. Thus the Apoſtle ſays *, I had 
not known fin; that is, I had not ſo fully, 
underſtood the abominable nature thereof 
as I do, but by the law; for I had not 


* 


known luſt, except the lau had ſaid, thou 


ſhalt not covet ; and hereupon he con- 


cludes, that the law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, and juſt and good. 5 
(2.) It preſents to our view the various 


| Inſtances of the divine vengeance, and 


ſhews us how the wrath of God is re- 
vealed againſt the unrighteouſneſs of ſin- 
ners, to make them afraid of rebelling 


againſt him. Thus it gives us an account 


how the angels hereby fell from and loſt 
their firſt habitation, and are thruſt down 
to hell, being reſerved in chains under 
darkneſs, unto the judgment of the great 
day. And alſo how man hereby loſt 


his primitive integrity and glory, and 


expoſed himſelf to the wrath and curſe. 
of God due to fin, and all the miſeries of 


this life conſequent thereon, and how 
it has deſtroyed flouriſhing nations, and 


render'd them deſolate. Thus it gives us 
an account how the Jews were firſt car- 
ried into Babylon for their idolatry, and 
other abominations, and afterwards caſt 
of and made the ſad monument of the 
divine wrath, as at this day, for cruci- 
fying Chriſt, perſecuting his followers, 
and oppoſing the goſpel. It alſo gives 
an account of the diſtreſs and terror 
of conſcience, which wilful and preſump- 
tuous ſins have expoſed particular perſons | 
to; ſuch as Cain, Fudas, and others; 
this is deſeribed in a very pathetick 
manner, when it is ſaid of the wicked 
man, who has his portion of the good 
things of this life, that when he comes 
to die, Terrors take hold of him as waters, 
a tempeſt ſtealeth him away in the night. 
The eaſt-wind carrieth him away, and he 
departeth, and hurleth him out of his place. 
For God ſhall caſt upon him, and not ſpare; 
he would fain flee out of his hand 
Moreover, the purity of the ſcripture 
further appears, in that it warns ſinners 
of that eternal ruin, which they expoſe 
themſelves to in the other world; ho 
ſhall be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtru- 
ion from the preſence of the Lord, and 


m Job, chap. xxxviii. 
4 Rom, vii. 7, Jude 6. 


| from 


1 Ifa. x), 12, 15, 17. 
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from the glory of his power :. All theſe 


things diſcover the purity and holineſs 


of the word of God. | 

(3) It never gives the leaſt indulgence 
or diſpenſation to ſin, nor in any of its 
doctrines, as being moſt pure and holy, 
leads us to licentiouſneſs; and it not on- 
ly reproves fin in the life and outward 
converſation of men, but alſo diſcovers 


its ſecret receſſes in the heart, where its 


Chief ſeat is; obviates and guards againſt 
its firſt motions, tending thereby to 
regulate the ſecret thoughts of men, 
and the principle of all their actions, 
which it requires to be pure and holy. 
In this the ſcripture excels all other wri- 
tings with reſpect to its holineſs. 


(4.) All the bleflings and benefits 
which it holds forth, or puts us in mind 


of, as the peculiar inſtances of divine fa- 
vour and love to man, are urged and in- 
ſiſted on as motives to holineſs; thus it 1s 


ſaid, The goodneſs of God leadeth thee to 


repentance "; and when Moſes had been 
putting the /-ae/ites in mind of God's 
increaſing them, as the ftars of heaven for 
 multitude*, he adds, e thou ſhalt 

love the Lord thy God, and keep his charge 
and ſtatutes, his judgments and command- 


ments alway. And when the loving kind- 


_ neſs of Ged has been abuſed by men, it 
ſeverely reproves them for their vile in- 
gratitude ; as when it is ſaid , Do ye thus 
 requite the Lord, ob fooliſh people and un- 
wiſe? Is not he thy father that bought thee? 
Hath not he made thee, and eſtabliſhed 
S 45 5 W 

(5.) All the examples propoſed to our 
imitation therein, are ſuch as favour of, 
and lead to, holineſs; and when it re- 
 commends the actions or converſation of 
men, it is more eſpecially for that holi- 
neſs which 1s diſcovered therein: And, 
on the-other hand, when it gives us the 
character of wicked men, together with 
the dreadful conſequence thereof, it is, 
that we may avoid and be deterred from 
committing the ſame fins that will be their 
tuin in the en. Ya 
(6.) The rules laid down relating to 
civil affairs in che old teſtament diſpen- 


ſation, and the behaviour of one man to- 


wards another, have a vein of holineſs 
running through them all. Thus the 
government of the Jewiſb ſtate, as de- 
ſcribed in the books of Moſes, and elſe- 
where, diſcovers it to be an holy common- 
| wealth; and they are often called an hol 
nation, as governed by thoſe laws which 


the church in the goſpel voy ce % 


a holy government: viſible holineſs is a 
term of church- communion, and apoſtacy 


and revolt from God excludes from it. 
..) All the promiſes contained in ſcrip- 


ture are or will be certainly fulfilled, and 
the bleſſings it gives us ground to expect, 
conferr'd; and therefore it is a faithful 
word, and conſequently pure and holy. 
2. If we compare the ſcripture with 


other writings, which are of a human 
compoſure, it plainly excells in holi- 


neſs. For, | | 

(.) If we compare it with the wri- 
tings of heathen moraliſts, ſuch as Seneca, 
Plato, and others, though they contain a 
great many good directions for the or- 


dering the converſations of men, agreeably 
to the dictates of nature and right reaſon, 


yet moſt of them allow of, or plead for 
ſome fins, which the ſcripture mentions 
with abhorrence, ſuch as revenging in- 
Juries, ſelf-murder; and ſeveral other. in- 
ſtances of moral impurity, were not only 


practiſed by thoſe who laid down the beſt 


rules to inforce moral virtue, but either 


countenanced, or, at leaſt, not ſufficient- 
ly fenced againſt, by what is contained in 


their writings; and even their ſtrongeſt 
' motives to virtue, or the government of 


the paſſions, or a generous contempt of 
the world, are taken Prayers from 
the tendency which ſuc 


and fill it with uneaſineſs, when we con- 
ſider ourſelves as acting contrary to the 
dictates of nature, which we have as in- 
telligent creatures; whereas, on the other 
hand, the ſcripture leads us to the pra- 
ctice of Chriſtian virtues from better mo- 
tives, and conſiders us not barely as men, 


but Chriſtians, under the higheſt obliga- 
tions to the bleſſed Jeſus, and conſtrain'd 
hereunto by his condeſcending love, ex- 


preſs'd in all that he has done and ſuffer'd 
for our r tion and ſalvation; and it 


puts us upon deſiring and hoping for com- 


munion with God, thro' him, in the perfor- 


mance of thoſe evangelical duties, which 
the light of nature knows nothing of, and 
ſo diſcovers a ſolid foundation for our 


hope of forgiveneſs of fin, through his 
* with peace of conſcience 
and joy reſulting from it; it alſo directs 


blood, toget 


us to look for that life and immortality, 
which is brought to light through the 
goſpel ; in which reſpects, it far exceeds 
the writings of the beſt heathen mora- 


God gave them; ſo the government of lifts, and ſo contains in it the viſible 


22 Thell. i. 9. 
5 


i Rom, ii. 4. : 1 Deut. x. 22. compared with Chap. xi. Te 


Deut. Xxxii. 6. 
marks 


a courſe of life 
will have to free us from thoſe things 
that tend to debaſe and afflit the mind, 
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marks and characters of its divine ori- 
ginat © 5 


(2.) If we compare the ſcriptures with 
other writings among Chriſtians, which 


pretend not to inſpiration, we ſhall find 


would db ſo much more were there no 


and falſe d 


in theſe writings a great number of impure 
ines, derogatory to the 
glory of God, in many of the pretended 
expoſitions of ſcripture. If therefore 
men, who have the ſcripture in their 
hands, propagate unholy doctrines, they 


ſcripture to guide them: thus the popiſh 


doctrine of free-will to what is ſpiritual- 


and diſpenſations 
doctrines, which are directly — ro 


ly good; the merit of good works, hu- 


man ſatisfactions, | rg indulgences 
or fin, are all impure 


ſcripture; and, as contraries, illuſtrate 
each other, ſo hereby the holineſs and 
purity of ſcripture; which maintains the 
contrary doctrines, will appear to thoſe 
who impartially ſtudy it, and underſtand 
the ſenſe thereof. 8 


8.) If we compare the ſeriptures with 


the og. romeo of Mahomet, in the book 


called the Alcoran, which the Turks make 


uſe of as a rule of faith, and prefer it to 
ſcripture, and reckon it truly divine, 
that contains a ſyſtem not only of fabu- 


| Tous, but corrupt and impure notions, 


accommodated to mens ſenſual inclina- 
tions. Thus it allows of polygamy, and 
many impurities in this world, and pro- 


miſes to its votaries, a ſenſual paradiſe in 
the next, all which is contrary to ſcrip- 


ture; ſo that compoſures merely human, 


whether they pretend to divine inſpira- 


tion or not, diſcover themſelves not to 
be. the word of God, by their unholi- 
neſs, as the ſcripture manifeſts it ſelf to 


be divine, by the purity of its doctrine; 


and, indeed, it can't be otherwiſe, con- 
ſidering the corruption of man's nature, 
as well as the darkneſs and blindneſs of 


a rule of faith; it will be like himſelf, 


impure and unholy ; but that which has 


ſuch marks of holineſs, as the ſcripture 


has, appears to be "inſpired by a holy 
God. e B13 IIS? Wie TEM 
Having conſidered the holineſs of ſcri 
ture doctrines, we proceed to ſhew the 
weight of this argument, or how far it 


may be inſiſted on to prove its divine au- 
_thority. It is to be confeſs'd, that a book's, 
containing holy things or rules for a holy 
life, don't of it ſelf prove its divine 
original; for then other books might be 


- 


called the word of God beſides the ſcri 


3 1'Cor;i, 21 Nm. i, 29, 30, 31. 


ture, which is ſo called, not only as con- 
taining ſome rules. that promote holineſs, 
but as being the fountain of all true reli- 
gion; arid its being adapted above any 
book of human compoſure; to anſwer 
this end, affords an argument of ſome 
weight to prove it to be of God. For, 

1. Man, who is prone to fin, natu- 
rally blinded. and prejudic'd againſt di- 
vine truth and holineſs, could never com- 
poſe a book that is ſo conſonant to the 


divine perfections, and contains ſuch a 


diſplay of God's glory, and is ſo adapted 

to make us holy, 
2. If we ſuppoſe that man could in- 

vent a collection of doctrines, that tend- 


ed to promote holineſs, could he invent 


doctrines ſo glorious, and ſo much a- 
dapted to this end, as theſe are? If he 


could, he that does this muſt either be a 


good or a bad man: if we ſuppoſe the 
former, he would never pretend the ſcrip- 
ture to be of divine authority, when it 
was his own compoſure; and if the lat- 


ter, it is contrary to his character, as ſuch, 


to endeavour to promote holineſs; for 
then ſatan's kingdom muſt be divided a- 
gainſt it ſelf: but of this, more in its 
proper place, when we come to conſider 
the character of the penmen of ſcripture, 
to give a further proof of its divine au- 
thority, TS | 

3: 'Tis plain, that the world without 


ſcripture could not arrive to holineſs; 


for the Apoſtle ſays *, That the world by 
wiſdom knew not God; and certainly where 
there is no ſaving knowledge of God, 
there is no holineſs ; and the ſame Apo- 
ſtle * gives an account of the great abomi- 
nations that were committed by the hea- 
then; being deſtitute of ſcripture light, 
they were filled with all unrighteoufneſs, 


fornication, wickedneſs, covetouſneſs, ma- 


lictouſneſs, full of envy, murder, debate, 


deceit, malignity, &c. 
his mind, which, if it pretends to frame 


If therefore the doctrines contained in 
the ſcriptures are not only pure and holy 


themſelves, but tend ta promote holineſs 


in us, this is not without its proper weight 
to prove their divine original. | 


III. The. ſcriptures further manifeſt 
themſelves to be the word of God from 
the conſent or harmony of all the parts 
thereof. This argument will appear 


more ſtrong and conclufive, if we com- 


pare them with other writings, in which 
there is but little harmony. Thus, if we 
conſult the writings' of moſt men unin- 
ſpired, we ſhall find that their ſentiments 
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contained therein oftentimes very widely 
differ; and if, as hiſtorians,” they pretend 
to report matters of fact, their evidence, 
or report, does not, in all reſpects, agree 
together, which ſhews that they are fal- 
lible; but the exact and harmonious agree · 
ment of ſcripture proves it divine. That 


other writings of human compoſure agree 


not among themſelves, is very evident; 
ifid tis Teſs to be wonder'd at if we con- 
. e eee 
(.) That men are naturally blind and 
unacquainted with the things of God; 
and therefore their writings will hardly 
be conffſtent wich themſelves, much leſs 
with one another, as they are oftentimes 
inconfiſtent with the ſtandard of truth, 
by which they are to be tried; nothing 
is more common than for men to betray 
their weakneſs, and caſt a blemiſh on 
their compoſures, by contradicting them- 
conſiſt of various ſubjects. 5 
(.) Men are much more liable to con- 
tradict one another when any ſcheme of 
doctrine is pretended to be laid down b 


different perſons; for When they attempt 


to repreſent matters of fact, they often 
do it in a very different light: this may 
be more eſpecially obſerved in thoſe ac- 
counts that are given of doctrines that are 
new, or not well known by the world, 
or in hiſtorical accounts, not only of ge- 


| heral occutrences, but of particular cir- 


cumſtances attending them, where truſt- 


ing to their memory and judgment, they 


often impoſe on themſelvès and others. 

Ws This diſagreement of human wri- 
tings will more evidently appear, when 
their authors were men of no great natural 


wildem, eſpecially if they lived in diffe- 


rent ages, or places remote from one ano- 
ther, and ſo could have no opportunity 
to conſult one another, or compare their 
_ writings together, we ſhall ſearce ever 
find a perfect harmony or agreement in 
ſuch writings; neither ſhould we in ſcrip- 
ture, were it not written by divine inſpi- 
JJ L 
This will appear, if we confider that 


the penmen thereof were in themſelves 


d liable to iniftake as other men; and 


Had they been left to themſelves herein, 
they would have betray d as much weak- 
neſs,  confulion, ' and ſelf-contradiction, 
as any other "writers have done; and it 
may be more; indſnwth'as many of them 
ape ide de rtesge vf 2 bers F duvet 
nl, hot Were bon ver fant iti nila learning, 
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ſelves, eſpecially if they are long, and 


-were 


but were taken from meanemployments, 


and made uſe of by God in this work, 


that ſo we may herein ſee more of the 
divinity of the writings they were em- 
ploy'd to tranſmit to us: beſides, they 
lived in different ages and places, and fo 
could not conſult together what to im- 
part, and yet we find, as we ſhall endea- 
vour to prove, that they all agree together : 
therefore the harmony of their writings 
is an evident proof that they were inſpired 


by the ſame ſpirit, and conſequently that 


they are the word of God. 
We might here conſider the hiſtorical 


parts of ſcripture, and the account which 


one inſpired writer gives of matters of 


fact, as agreeing with what is related by 


another; and alſo the harmony of all the 


doctrines contained therein, as not only 
agreeing in the general ſcope and deſign 


thereof, but in the way and manner in 
which they are laid down or explained: 
but we ſhall more particularly conſider 
the harmony of ſcripture, as. what is fore- 
told in one part thereof, is related as ac- 
compliſhed in another. And, 1 

1. There are various predictions rela- 
ting to the providential dealings of God 
with his people, which had their accom- 
pliſhment in an age or two after. Thus 
the pions Tjaiah, Feremiah, and others, 
foretold rhe captivity and the-number of 
years they ſhould be detained in Babylon, 
and their deliverance by Cyrus, who is 
expreſly mentioned by name. Theſe pro- 
phecies, and the accompliſhment thereof 
are fo obvious, that there is no one who 
reads the old teſtament but will ſee an 
harmony between them; ſo that what in 
one place is repreſented as foretold, in 


another place, is ſpoken of as accom- 


pliſhed in its proper time. 
And the revolt and apoſtacy of IV ael, 
their turning aſide from God to idolatry, 
which was the occaſion of their deſola- 
tion, was foretold by Moſes ©, and by 
Foſhua ©; and every one that reads the 
*book of Fudges, will ſee: that this was ac- 
complithed ; for when Moſes and - Yoſhua 
were dead, and that generation who lived 
with chem, they revolted to idolatry, and 
puniſhed for the ſame in various in- 
ſtances VVV 
And the prophecy: of the great refor- 
mation Which Fofahb- ſhould! make, and 
in particular, chat he ſhould barn the bones 
of the idolatrous prieſts on the altar at 
Bethel „ was exactly accompliſhed above 
three hundred years after . i by 
e Deut.” XXI. 9. (4 Joſh;-xxiii. 
© 2 Kings xxiii. 15, 16. 
2. There 
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2. There are various predictions under 
the old teſtament relating to our Saviour, 
and the new teſtament church, many of 
which have had their accompliſhment, 
and others are daily accompliſhing. *T1s 
faid o, To him gave all the prophets wit- 
neſs, that through his name whoſoever Be- 
Jieveth in him, ſhall receive remiſſion of 


fins; and we ſhall find, that what is fore- 


told concerning him in the old teſtament, 
is related as accompliſhed in the new; 
particular, 5 

1 x.) That he ſhould come in the fleſh, 
was foretold in the old teſtament”, and 1s 
mentioned as accompliſhed in the new *. 


| (2.) That he ſhould work miracles for 


the good of mankind, and to confirm 

his miſſion, was foretold * and accom- 
liſhed. . 

25 (3) That he ſhould live in this world 


in a low and humbled ſtate, was fore- 


told ®; and the whole account of his life 
in the goſpels bears witneſs that thoſe pre- 


dictions were fully accompliſhed. 3 > 
(..) That he ſhould be cut off, and 
die a violent death, was typified by the 
brazen ſerpent in the wilderneſs, vig. that 


he ſhould be lifted up upon the croſs", and 


foretold in ſeveral other ſcriptures*; and 


; P 


the new teſtament. = 55 | 
(,.) That after he had continued ſome 


this is largely inſiſted on, as fulfilled in 


time in a ſtate of humiliation, he ſhould 
be exalted, as foretold ?, and ful filled“. 


(6.) That his glory ſhould be proclaim- 


ed and publ iſhed in the preaching of the 
goſpel, was foretold *, and fulfilled *, as 
appears from many ſcriptures. 


..) That he ſhould be the ſpring and 
fountain of all bleſſedneſs to his people, 
was foretold *, and fulfilled v. In cheſe, 


and many other inſtances, we may ob- 


ſerve ſuch a beautiful conſent of all the 


very word of God. 


But ſince it will. not be ſufficient, to 
ſupport the divine authority of ſcripture, 
to aſſert that there is ſuch a harmony, as 


we have obſerved, unleſs we can prove 


parts of ſcripture, as proves it to be the 
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were they able to make appear, would 
enervate the force of the argument we 
are maintaining, to prove the ſcripture 


to be the word of God from the conſent 


of the parts thereof: therefore We ſhall con- 
fider ſome of rhoſe contradictions, which 
many, who prerend to criticiſe on the 
words of ſcripture, charge it with, as ſo 
many objections againſt the harmonious 
conſent, and' conſequently the divine 
authority thereof, together with the an- 
ſwers, which may be given ro each of 

Object. 1. If we compare our Saviour's 
genealogy, as related in the firſt of Mat- 
thewo and the third of Luke, they alledge 
that there'is a very great inconſiſtency 
between them, for one mentions diffe- 
rent perſons, as his progenitors, from 
what the other does; as, for-inſtance, in 
Matth. i. he is faid to be the ſon of Jo- 


* * 


ſeph, and Foſeph the ſon of Jacob, and 


he the ſon of Matthan; but the other 
Evangeliſt, viz. Luke, ſays, that he was 
the ſon of Foſeph, which was the ſon of 
Heli, which was the ſon of Matthat; and 
ſo we find the names of each genealogy 


very differing, till we come to David; 
cherefore they ſuppoſe both theſe genea- 


logies can t be. true, inaſmueh as the one 


contradlicts the other. 


Anſab. It evidently appears, that there 
is no contradiction between theſe two Se- 
nealogies, ſince Matthew gives an account 
of Fpſepb's anceſtors, and Laub of Mary's, 
and ſo, both together, prove that he was 
the :ſon of David, by his reputed father's, 
as well as his mother 's ſi de. 
And if it be replied, that Luke, as well 
ag Mart hero, gives an account of Foſeph's 
genealogy, and therefore this anfwer is 
not ſufficient: we may obſerve, that it is 
ſaid e that Jeſus was, as tis fuppoſed, 
che ſon of Jeſeph, which was the fon of 
Heli, &c. the meaning is, he was, indeed, 
the ſuppoſed fon of Foſeph; but he really 
deſcended from Heli, the father ofthe virgin 


Mary; and nothing is more common in 


| that it doth not contradict it ſelf in any 
0 inſtances; therefore the next thing we 
are to conſider, is the reproach caſt upon 
= it by thoſe who would bring all divine 
| irevelation into contempt, as though it 
4 contradicted it ſelf in ſeveral inſtances, 
and contained various abſurdities, which, 
1 n Adds x. 43. . Hagg. ii. 7. Mal. iii, 1, Iſai, ix, 6. * John i. 44. Gal. iv. 4. * Iſal. xxxv. 5, 6. 
te XI. 4, 3. ® Tſai. Iii. 14. and Chap. Il. 3. 2 Numb, xxi. 9 
„and Dan, ix. 26. ay 1 ; 
„xi. 10, 'Pſal;cx. 2, Iſai: lx, 1, 2, 3. . x Tim. iii. 16. Mark xvi. 15, 
Til Hai. xlixe 8, 9. 2 Cor. vi. 2, Adds iii. 26 Luke ili, 23 24. 
16. | : . * ; | 
re 
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ſeripture than for grandſon's to be called 


ſons; and if we obſerve the meaning of 


. which was the Son, &c. it may better be 


render d, who deſcerided from Heli, and 


then there is not the leaſt abſurdity 


in it, ſuppoſing Heli to be his grand- 
father; and therefore there is no appear- 


| pared with John iii. 14. Iſai. Iii. 7. 
i li k. 13. Gap. Nh Ir, 12. Ta Taft. t n l | 


$1, 9. Phil. ii. 9. +." Iſai. 
" Gen, xxii. 18. Pfal, Ixxii. 17. 
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bjeFt. 2: It is pretended, that there is 
a plain contradiction between theſe two 
places, 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. and 1 Chron, xx1. 
25. in the former whereof tis ſaid, chat 
David bought the threſhing-floor of A 
raunab the Febufite;to build an altar on, 
and the oxen for burnt offerings, that the 
plague might be ſtay d, for fifty ſhekels of 


filver; but in the other, v:z. in Chronicles, 
tis ſaid, that he gave him for the place fix 


hundred ſhekels of gold; therefore they 
pretend that one of theſe places muſt be 


wrong, inaſmuch as they plainly contra- 


dict one another. | | 

Anfw. The anſwer that may be given 
to this objection, is, that David paid 
Araunah (who is otherwiſe called Ornan) 


for his threſhing-floor, where he built an 
altar; and for the oxen, which he bought 


for ſacrifice, fifty ſhekels of ſilver, as it's 
expreſs'd in Samuel. But, beſide this 


_ threſhing-floor, he bought the whole 


place, as it is ſaid in Chronicles, i. e. the 


whole tract of ground, or mountain, on 


which it ſtood, whereon he deſigned that 
the temple ſhould be builded; and there- 
fore he faith concerning it 1, This is the 
houſe of the Lord God, i. e. this place, or 


tract of land, which I have bought round 


about the threſhing-floor, is the place 
where the houſe of God ſhall ſtand; 


and this is the altar of burnt-offering for 


Iſrael, which was to be built in that parti- 
cular place, where the threſhing- floor was: 
now, tho he gave for the threſhing- floor 
but fifty ſhekels of filver, (which proba- 
bly was as much as it was __ yet the 
—_—_ place, containing ground enough 
for the temple, with all its courts, and 
the places leading to it, was worth a great 


deal more; or, if there were any houſes 
in the place, theſe were alſo purchaſed to 


ull'd down, to make room for the 


be 
building the temple ; and, for all this, 


he gave fix hundred ſhekels of gold, 


and we can hardly ſuppoſe it to be worth 
leſs; ſo that there is no real contradiction 


between theſe two places. 


.* Object. 3. Tis pretended, chat there is 


a contradiction between 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. 


and 1 Chron. xxi. 12. in the former of 
Which Gad came to David, being ſent to 


reprove him for his numbering the people, 
and ſaid, Shall ſeven years of famine come 


unto thee in thy land? But, in Chronicles, 


he ſpeaks of but three years of famine. 
by 


v. To reconcile this ſeeming con- 
tradiction, . 
11 Chron. xxli. 1. 


2 


36 Self-Contradiftion unjufliy charged on 8e RIP TuRI. 
unce of contradiction between theſe two 
ſeriptures. 


copies, it is not ſeven, but three, years 
of famine, in Samuel, as it is in Chronicles; 
the reaſon of this conjecture is, becauſe 


the Lxx, or Greek tranſlation, have it ſo; 


and they think that theſe tranſlators would 
hardly have made ſo bold with ſcripture, 
as tO * three for ſeven, if they had not 


found it ſo in the copies that they made 


uſe of, when they compiled this tranſla- 
tion: but probably this anſwer will not 
give ſatisfaction to the ohjectors; there- 
fore, 

2. The beſt way to account for this 
ſeeming contradiction, is this: In Chro- 
nicles, Gad bids him chuſe if he would 
have three years of famine, viz. from 
that time; but in Samuel he ſaith, ſhall 
ſeven. years of famine come unto thee, 
that is, as though he ſhould fay there 
hath been three years of famine already, 
for Saul and his bloody houfe, becauſe he 
flew the Gibeonites . Now, that famine 
ceaſed but the year before, and the ground 


being ſo is is and hard for want of rain 


this year, which was the fourth, it was 
little better than a year of famine. Now, 


faith Gad, wilt thou have this famine 


continued three years more (which, in all, 
makes up ſeven a] unto thee in the 
land? And, if we take it in this ſenſe, 


there is no contradiction between theſe 


two ſcriptures, though one ſpeaks of three 
years, and the other of ſeven. | 
Object. 4. They pretend to find an in- 


conſiſtency, or abſurdity, little better 


than a contradiction, by comparing 1 Sam. 


xvi. 21, 22. and chap. xvil. 55. in the 


former it is ſaid, David came to Saul, and 
ſtood before him, and he loved him great- 
h and he became his armour-bearer, and 
e ſent to Jeſle, with the intent that he 
might give him leave 20 fland before him, 
znaſmuch as he had found favour in his 


fight. Now, ſay they, how can this be 


conſiſtent with the other ſcripture ; 


where Saul ſeeing David going forth a- 


gainſt Goliab the Philiſtine, aſked Abner, 
Whoſe ſon 1s this youth? And Abner re- 
plied, He could not tell; and, in the next 
verſe, he is order d to enquire who he was. 


Now how could this be, when he had 


been his armour-bearer, ſtood before him, 
and found favour in his ſight; and he had 
ſent to Feſſe, to deſire that he might live 


with him. 


Anſiv. I can ſee no appearance of ab- 
ſurdity, or defe& of harmony, between 
theſe two ſcriptures; for ſuppoſing Saul's 
memory had fail'd him, and he had for- 

1 Sam, Xxi. 1. Fg 

got 


1. Some think that, in ſome ancient 


* 
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got that David had ſtood before him as a 
ſervant, ſhall the ſcripture, that gives 
an account of this, be reflected on, as 
containing an inconſiſtency? Tis true, 
David had ſtood before Saul, as his ar- 
mour-bearer; yet he had, for ſome time, 
been ſent home and diſmiſs'd from his 
ſervice, during which time he kept his 


father's ſheep ; and probably he lived 


not long in Saul's family; therefore it is 


no wonder if Saul had now forgot him. 
There is no maſter of a family but may 
forget what ſervants have formerly lived 
with him, and much more a king, who 
hardly knows the names of the greateſt 
art of the ſervants that are about him: 
beſides, at this time, David appear'd in 
the habit of a ſhepherd, and therefore 
Saul might well ſay, whoſe ſon is the 
youth? This ſufficiently accounts for the 
difficulty, and vindicates this ſctipture 
from the charge of inconſiſtency ; though 
ſome account for it thus, by ſuppoſing 
that Saul knew David, (as having been 
his armour-bearer) but did not know his 
father, and therefore aſks, whoſe ſon is 
this? or who is he that hath ſo bold and 
daring a ſon, as this youth appears to be? 
Tf theſe things be conſider d, there ap- 
pears not the leaſt abſurdity in this ſcrip- 
a... | 
Object. 3. Another contradiftion, which 
| ſome charge the ſcripture with, is, that 
when 1/-ae/, purſuant to the advice of 
Balaam, committed idolatry, and went 
a whoring after the daughters of Moab, 
and God conſumed them for it by the 
plague, tis faid*, Thoſe that died in the 
plague were twenty four thouſand ; but the 
Apoſtle Paul, referring to the ſame thing, 
ſays*, Neither let us commit fornication, 
as ſome of them committed, and fell in one 
day three and twenty thouſand. 

Anſw. 1. The anſwer that may be gi- 
ven to this objection, is, that the Apoſtle 
Paul, when he ſays, three and twenty 
thouſand died, or fell, in one day, ſpeaks 
of thoſe who died by the immediate hand 
of God, by the peſtilential diſtemper thar 
was ſent among them: but, beſide theſe, 
there were many more that died by the 
hand of publick juſtice for this fin; for 
in that chapter in Numbers, verſes 4 and 
5. we read of the heads of the people being 
hanged up before the Lord, and the judges 
being order d to flay every man his men 


that were joined unto Baal-peor. Theſe 


died by the ſword of juſtice, and it is no 
great impropriety to ſay, that ſuch died 
in a mediate way, by the plague, or 


” Numb, xxv. 8. 
EF 


ſword of God; the ſword is one of his | 
plagues, as. well as peſtilential diſeaſes, 
and is frequently fo ſtiled in ſcripture : 
now we cannot ſuppoſe that fewer died 
of this latter plague, if that be the im- 
port of the word, than a thouſand; fo 
that Moſes gives the number of all that 
died, whether by God's immediate hand, 
or by the ſword of the magiſtrate, pur- 
ſuant to his command: but if it be rec- 
koned too great a ſtrain upon the ſenſe of 
the word Plague, to admit of this ſolu- 
tion, let it be farther obſerved, that, in 
the 9 verſe, where Moſes gives the ſum 
total of thoſe that died, it is not ſaid that 

they were ſuch who died of the plague, 
but in the plague; that is; thoſe that died 
in or ſoon after the time that the plague 
raged among them, whoſe death was oc- 
caſioned by this fin, were four and 
twenty thouſand ; ſo theſe two places of 
ſcripture are fo far from contradicting, 


that they rather illuſtrate one another. 


Object. 6. Another contradiction is 
pretended to be between Gal. i. 8. where 
the Apoſtle ſays, Though we, or an Angel 


from heaven, preach any other goſpel unto 


you, than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accurſed; and 2 Cor. 
xi. 4. F he that cometh, preacheth ano. 


her Jeſus whom we have not preached, or 
if ye receive another ſpirit, which ye have 


not received, or another goſpel, which ye 
have not accepted, ye might well bear with 
him. In one place he ſpeaks againſt 
thoſe. who preach another goſpel; in the 
other he ſays, they may be born with, 
which ſeems to be a contradiction. 

Anſw, For the reconciling and account- 


ing for the ſenſe of theſe two ſcriptures, let 


us conſider, that in the former of them the 
Apoſtle pronounces them that preached 
another goſpel accurſed, and therefore, 
doubtleſs, they were not to be born 
with, or allowed of; therefore it muſt 
be enquired what he means when he ſays, 
in the other ſcripture, that ſuch may be 


well born with; now this ſcripture will, 


withour the leaſt ſtrain or force upon the 
words, admit of one of theſe two ſenſes. 
I. It may be conſider'd as containing a 
farcaſm, by which the Age reproves 
their being too much inclin'd to adhere 
to falſe teachers: if, ſays he, theſe bring 
you tidings of a better Jeſus, a better ſpi- 
rit, a better goſpel, then bear with them; 
but this they cannot do, therefore reject 
them; or, 0 : 1 
2. The words may be render'd, in- 
ſtead of ye might well bear with him, ye 
b x Cor. x. 8. OY 
might 


L 


dts 


making war with the 
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might well bear with me, as is obſerved 
in the marginal reference; the word him 
being in an Iralick character, as will be 
elſewhere obſerved*, is not in the original, 
and therefore me may as well be ſupplied 


as him, and ſo the meaning is this; ye 


bear with falſe preachers, are very fa- 
vourable to them, and ſeem a little cold 
to us the Apoſtles; ſo that I am afraid, 


as is obſerved in the foregoing verſe, leaſt 


your minds ſhould be corrupted from the 


ſimplicity chat is in Chriſt; you can bear 


with theſe falſe teachers and will you 
not bear with me, as he ſays, ver/e 1. 
Would to God you could bear withme a little 


in my folly, and indeed bear with me. 


"Tis a ſign religion is at a low ebb, when 
it is with ſome difficulty that profeſſors 


are perſwaded to bear with thoſe that 


preach the pure goſpel of Chriſt, who 
are too prone to turn aſide to another 
goſpel. Take the words in either of 


| theſe ſenſes, and they exactly harmonize. 


with that text in Galatians, and not, as 
the objectors pretend, contradict it. 
Object. 7. Another charge of contra- 
diction, which is brought againſt ſcrip- 
ture, is, that our Saviour faith *, Think 
not that I am come to ſend peace on the 
earth; I came not to ſend peace, but a 


ſword; this is contrary to Chriſt's general 


character, as a Prince of Peace*; and to 
the advice he gives his diſctples, not to 
wſe the ſword, becauſe ſuch ſhall periſh by 
:#f; and what he faith elſewhere, My 
kingdom is not of this world s; and there- 
fore not to be propagated by might or 
power, by force or civil policy, or thoſe 
other carnal methods, by which the king- 


doms of this world are advanced and 


promoted. | 
Anſw. For the reconciling this ſeeming 
eontradiction, let it be conſidered, that 
Chriſt did not come to put a ſword into his 
followers hands, or to put them upon 
owers among 
whom they dwell, for the propagating 
the Chriſtian religion ; his goſpel was to 
be advanced by ſpiritual methods: in 
this ſenſe, the deſign of his coming was 
not to ſend a ſword; but to bring ſpiri- 


tual peace to his people; but when he 
. faith, I came to ſend a ſword, it implies 


that his coming, his kingdom and goſpel, 
ſhould occaſion perſecution and war, by 
reaſon of the corruption of men ; this 
the goſpel may do, and yet not put men 
upon diſturbing their neighbours, or ma- 
king war with them; and this is not contrary 
to Chriſt's general character of coming to 


© See Vol. IE Que. 154; 


4 Matth. x. 34. 


© Iſai. ix. 6. 
h Ne au i [oy 5,1 & oftentimes ſignifies, Cum, ad, prope, juxta, as well as in. 


be the author of ſpiritual peace to his 
people. . > 
Object. 8. Another contradiction is 
pretended to be between 1 Kings viii. 9. 
and Heb. ix. 4. in the former tis ſaid, 
There was nothing in the ark but the two 
fables,which Moſes put there; in the latter, 
that there was the golden pot, that had 


manna, Aaron's rod that budded, and the 


tables of the covenant. 
 Anſw. This ſeeming contradiqt ion may 
eaſily be reconciled: for we ſuppoſe it 
true that there was nothing in the ark but 
the two tables, as it is ſaid in the former 
of theſe ſcriptures, therefore to explain 
the latter agreeably to it, two ſenſes may 
be given of it. 
1. Tis not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that 


the Apoſtle means, in the ark was the go. 


den pot, &c. but in the holieft of all, which 


he mentions in the foregoing verſe; there- 


fore the meaning is as in the holieft of all, 
there was the golden cenſer, and the ark o 
the covenant, ſo in it was the golden pot 


and Aaron's rod: but becauſe there may 


be an objection againſt this ſenſe, from its 
being ſaid in the words immediately fol- 
lowing, that over it were the cherubims 


of glory ſhadowing the mercy-ſear, where 


it refers to the ark, and not to the taber- 
nacle, or holieſt of all : if therefore the 
Cherubims were over the ark, then the 
other things muſt be ſuppoſed to be in it, 
which objection, indeed, is not without 
its force, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 


words may be render'd in the higher 
parts of it, to wit, of the holieſt of all, 


were the Cherubims of glory above the mer- 
cy ſeat, and accordingly the meaning is 
this; that within this ſecond vail was not 
only the ark, the golden pot of manna, 
Aaron's rod, &c. but alſo the Cherubims 
of glory, which were above them all; 
but fince the grammatical conſtruction 


ſeems rather to favour the objection, 


there is another fenſe given of the words, 
which ſufficiently reconciles the ſeeming 
contradiction, vig. 

2. When it is ſaid i, that herein, or 


in it, to wit, the ark, was the golden 


pot that, had manna and Aaron's rod 
that budded, the meaning is, they were 
near it, or beſide it, or ſome way or 


other faſten'd, or adjoining to it, in 


ſome incloſure, in the outſide of the 


ark, whereas nothing was in it but 


the two tables; ſo that there is no real 


contradiction between theſe two ſcriptures. 


Many more inſtances of the like nature 
might have been given, but, inſtead 


f Matth. xxvi. 52, s John xviii. 36. 


1 thereof, 


Wes. 
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thereof, we ſhall rather chuſe to lay down 
ſome general rules for the reconciling 
ſceming contradictions in ſcripture, which 
may beapplied by us in other caſes, where 
we meet with the like difficulties. As, 

I. When two ſcriptures ſeem tocontra- 
dict each other, we ſometimes find that 
this ariſes from the inadvertency of ſome 


who have tranſcribed the copies of ſcrip- 


ture, putting one word for another; 
though it may be obſerved, 
(.) That chis is not often found, for as 
great care has been taken in tranſcribing 
the manuſcripts of ſcripture, as in any 
manuſcripts whatever, if not greater. 

(a.) If there have been miſtakes in 
tranſcribing, tis only in a few inſtances, 
where there is a likeneſs between 
two words, ſo that one might eaſily be 
miſtaken for the other; and this ought 


not to prejudice any againſt the ſcripture, 


for it only argues, that though the inſpi- 
red penmen were infallible, the ſcribes 
that took copies of ſcripture for common 
uſe were not ſo. i 

(.) When there is any ſuch miſtake, 
it may generally be rectified by ſome o- 
ther copy, that has the word as it really 
ſhould be: it is ſo in our printed bibles, 
in ſome editions of them we find mi- 
ſtakes, as to ſome words that may be 
rectified by others, which are more cor- 


rect; and if ſo, why may not this be ſup- 


poſed to be in ſome written copies thereof, 
that were uſed before printing, which 
is but a late invention, was known in the 


pies are taken? 5 
2. When the ſame action in ſcripture 
ſeems to be aſcribed to different perſons, 
or the ſame thing ſaid to be done in dif- 
ferent places, there is no contradiction, 
for the ſame perſon, or place, is ſome- 
times called by various names : thus 
Meoſes's father-in-law, who met him in 
the wilderneſs, and adviſed him in the 
ſettling the government of the people, is 
called, in one place, Jethro, and 
in another Hobab i; fo the mountain, 
from which God gave the law to 1/rael, 
is ſometimes called mount Sinai *, and at 
other times Horeb', | 
3. Chronological difficulties, or ſeem- 
ing contradictions, ariſing from a differ- 
ing number of years, in which the ſame 
thing is ſaid to be done, may be reconci- 
led, by compuring them from differing 
epocha's, or beginnings of computation: 
as tis ſaid v, The ſojourning of the children 
of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was four 


* Exod, xviii, 1. Numb, x. 29. * Exod, xix, 20. Deut. i, 6, 


world, from which all qur printed co- 


hundred and thirty years; but, when God 
foretells this ſojourning, tis ſaid ”, Thy 


ſeed ſhall be ftrangers in a land that is not 


theirs, and ſhall ſerve them, and they ſhall 
affiiet them four hundred years: now the 
four hundred and thirty -years takes its 
beginning of computation from Abraham's 
being called to leave his country, and ſo- 
Journ in the land of promiſe, as in a 
ſtrange land; this was four hundred and 
thirty years before I/-acl went out of E- 
gypt ; but the fourhundred years mentioned 
in Geneſis, during which time his ſeed 
ſhould ſojourn, takes its beginning of 
compuration from his having the promiſed 
ſeed, or from the birth of Jaac, which was 
twenty five years after his leaving his coun- 
try; from that time to the children of 
Iſrael's going out of Egypt was four 


hundred and five years; and the five years 


above four hundred are left out, as being 
an inconſiderable number, which is very 
agreeable to our common way of com- 
puting time, when a large even number 


is mentioned, to leave out a ſmall one of 


four or five years, more or leſs, as in the 


inſtance here mentioned, eſpecially when 


time is expreſſed by centuries, as it is 
here; for it is ſaid, in ver. 16. in the 
fourth generation, that is, after the fourth 


century of years, they ſhall come hither 


again. Es | 

4. When, by comparing the years of 
the reign of ſeveral of the kings of Ju- 
dah and Iſrael, mentioned in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, we find that ſome 
are ſaid, in one of them, to have reigned 
three or four years longer than the account 
of the years of their reign, mentioned 
by the other, the ſeeming contradiction 
may be reconciled, by conſidering him 
as beginning to reign before his father's 
death, as Solomon did before David died; 


or from his being nominated as his fa- 


ther's ſucceſſor, and owned as ſuch by 


the people, which was ſometimes done 


to prevent diſputes that might ariſe about 


the matter afterwards; and ſometimes, 
when a king was engaged in foreign 
wars, in which he was obliged to be 
abſent from his people, and the event 
hereof was uncertain, he appointed his 
ſon to reign in his abſence, from which 
time he had the title of a king, though 
his father was living; or when a kin 

was ſuperannuated, or unfit to reign, 


as Uzz:ah was when ſmote with leproſy; 


or when he was weary of the fatigue and 
burden of government, he would ſettle 
his ſon, as his viceroy, in his life-time, 
m Exod, xii. 4%, Gen. xv. 13. 
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6n which account the ſon is ſometimes 


ſaid to reigh with his father: thus many 


account for that difficulty; in 2 Chron. 
xxXvi.g. where tis ſaid, Fehoiachinwas eight 
years old when he began to reign ; but in 
2 Kings xxiv. 8. he is ſaid to have been 
eighteen years old when he began to reign, 
the meaning is, that when he was eight 
years old, he was nominated as his fa- 
ther's ſucceſſor; but when he was eigh- 
teen years old, he began to reign alone, 
his father being then dead. og 
5. Scriptures that ſeem to contradict 
one another may not. treat of the ſame, 
but different ſubjects, as to the general 
deſign thereof: thus, that ſeeming 
contradiction between the Apoſtles Paul 


and James, is to be accounted for; the 
former ſays , Knowing that @ man is not 


juſtified by the works of the lam, but by the 


faith of Feſus Chriſt ; but the other ſays”, 
Thee J, works a man is juſtified, and not 
by faith only. The Apoſtle Paul ſpeaks 


of a finner's juſtification, or freedom 


from the condemning ſentence of the law 


in the ſight of God, which gives him a 
right to eternal life, in which reſpect he 
| looks for it out of himſelf, and, by faith, 
depends alone on Chriſt's, righteouſneſs; 


. 


in this ſenſe, works do not juſtify : where- 


as the Apoſtle James, when he aflerts, 
that a man is juſtified by works, and not 
by faith only, intends that our 1 4 
and ſincerity therein is juſtified; that is 
evidenced, not by our having juft no- 
tions of things, or an hiſtorical faith, 
ſuch as the devils themſelves have, but 
by thoſe works of holineſs, which are the 
fruits of it; this is the only juſtification 
he treats of, and therefore don't in the 
leaſt contradict the Apoſtle Paul, who 
treats of another kind of juſtification, in 


which works are excluded. _ 
6. When two ſcriptures ſeem to con- 


tradi& one another, they may ſometimes 


be reconciled, by conſidering the ſame 
thing abſolutely in one place, and com- 
paratively in the other: thus, in many 
ſcriptures, we are commanded to extend 


that love to every one in their ſeveral re- 
lations, which is due; and yet our Sa- 


viour ſays a, If any man come to me, and 
'bate not his father and mother, and. wife 
and children, and brethren and ſiſters, he 
cannot be my diſciple : this is to be under- 

Food comparatively, that is, our love to 


the creature ought to bear no proportion 


to chat which is due to God, 
7. Scriptures that ſeem to contradict 


Gal. ii. 16. 5 james ii. 24. 
8 Matth. xxvi. 11. 


2 Luke xiv. 26. 
Chap. xxviii. 20. 


: 
: 


| r Chap. vi. 36. 
Y Rom. ili. I, 2, 


one another, often ſpeak of different per- 
ſons, or 2 of differing characters: 
thus tis ſaid ”, Be ye merciful, as your fa- 
ther alſo 1s merciful; or, Fudge not, that 
ye be not judged *, This reſpects perſons 
in a private capacity, and therefore don't 
contradict thoſe other ſEriptures that are 


applied to magiſtrares in the execution of 


publick juſtice; to ſuch 'ris ſaid *, Thine 
eye ſhall not pity, but Life ſhall go for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot. ” 


8. Twocontrary aſſertions may be both 


% : 


true in differing reſpects: thus our Sa- 


viour ſays in one place, The poor ye have 
always with you, but me ye have not al- 
ways; and in another, Lo, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world *; 
theſe are both true, one reſpecting Chriſt's 
bodily preſence, as man, in which re- 


ſpect he is not now withus ; the other his 


ſpiritual and powerful influences, where- 
by = is always preſent with his people as 

9. We mult take notice of different 
times or diſpenſations, in which reſpect 
thoſe laws or ordinances, which were to be 
received and obſerved as a rule. of faith 
and duty at one time, may not be ſo at 
another: thus circumciſion is recom- 
mended as a duty, and a privilege to the 
Tews before Chriſt's time, in which re- 
ſpe& the Apoſtle reckons it among the 
advantages which they formerly had above 
all other nations ; but when the goſpel. 
diſpenſation was erected, and the Feteiſo 
oeconomy aboliſhed, it was fo far from 
being an advantage, that the obſervance 
of it was deem'd no leſs than a ſubverſion 


of the goſpel, as the Apoſtle ſays , If ye 
be circumciſed, Chriſt ſhall profit you no- 


thing; and the ſame Apoſtle gives a very 
diminutive character of thoſe inſtitutes of 
the ceremonial law, which he calls, in 
his time, weak and beggerly elements, ſuch 
as had a tendency to bring them again 
into bondage, and blames them for obſer- 
ving the Fewiſb feſtivals, fuch as, days, 
months, times and years, to wit, the new 
moons, feaſts of weeks, or of years, ſuch 
as the ſeventh year, or the Fub:lees, and 
tells them, on this occaſion, I am afraid 
of you, left I have beſtowed on you labour 


in vain*; ſo that what was a duty and a 


privilege in one age of the church, and 
enjoined with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, and 
ſevereſt puniſhments, on thoſe that neg- 
lected it, is forbid, as a fin in another age 


thereof, without the leaſt ſhadow of 


t Deut. tix, 21. 
contra- 


c Matth. vii, 1. 
be Gal, v. 2. 


„3 
3 


ſhipping 


ich either enjoin or forbid it: thus, 
8 — on Saviour firſt ſent his twelve 
diſciples to preach the goſpel, he com- 


manded them, Not to go in the way of the 
Genriles o; to wit, ſo long as he was here 


upon earth, or till they had finiſhed their 
miniſtry among the Jeus, to whom the 
word was firſt to be preached; but af- 
terwards, when the goſpel was to be 


ſpread throughout the world, he gave 


them a commiſſion to preach the goſpel to 
all nations ©; which accordingly they did, 
as apprehending there was no contra- 


diction between the former prohibition 
and the preſent command. 2 


IV. The divine authority of ſcripture 
may be further 
and deſign of the whole, which is to give 


all glory to God. 
be obſerved, concerning the 
ſcripture, that the advancing the divine 


Ir may 


perfections, and debaſing the creature, 
is the great end deſigned by God in gi- 
ving it; and we find that whatever do- 
ctrine is laid down therein, this end is 
ſtill purſued. Now ſcripture - doctrines 


are deſigned to advance the glory of God, 
either directly or | 


by conſequence. 
1. As to the former of theſe, the ſcrip- 


ture abounds with inſtances, in which 
God is adored or ſet forth, as the object 
of adoration, that is, as having all di- 
vine perfections, and as doing every 


thing becoming himſelf as a God of glo- 


: thus he is deſcribed herein, as the 


Lord moſt high and terrible; a great king 
over all the earth*; and glorious in holi- 
neſs, fearful in praiſes, doing wonders * ; 
a0 as the true God, the living God, and 
an everlaſting king *; and as the great and 


dreadful God, keeping the covenant and 
mercy to them that love him, and to them 
that keep his commandments * ; and it is 


alſo ſaid, Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, 
end the power, and the glory, and the vi- 


Cory, and the majeſty; for all that is in 


the heaven and in the earth is thine : thine 


is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art ex- 


alted as head above all b. Theſe and ſuch- 


like adorable perfections are not only occa- 


fionally aſcribed to God in ſcripture, but 
every. part thereof diſplays his glory in ſo 
illuſtrious a manner, as gives ground to 
conclude, that the great deſign of it is 


to raiſe in us becoming apprehenſions of 


him, to = us upon adoring and wor- 
im as God. 


2M Matt. K. 5. | 
1 Chron, xxix, 11. 
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contradiction between thoſe ſcriptures, | 


proved from the ſcope 


2. It may, by a juſt conſequence, bs 
ſaid to give all the glory to him, as it re- 


Preſents the emptineſs, and even nothing- 


neſs of all creatures; when compared 
with him, and hereby recommends him, 


as all in all, when it ſpeaks of the beſt 


of creatures, as vailing their faces before 
him, as acknowledging themſelves un- 
worthy to behold his glory, and as deriving 
all their pr 4 cron from him; and when 
it ſpeaks of man as a ſinful guilty crea- 
ture, expecting all from him, and de- 
pending upon him for grace ſufficient 
for him; and when it ſpeaks of God, as 
the author and finiſher of faith, in whom 


alone there is hope of obtaining mercy 


and forgiveneſs, grace here, and glory 
hereafter, and lays down this as the ſum 
of all religion, we muſt certainly con- 
clude that its deſign is to give all glory 
to God. 


Now let us conſider the force of this 


argument, or how the general ſcope and 


deſign of ſcripture, to give all glory to 
God, proves its divine authority. Had it 

been the invention and contrivance of 
men, or if the writers thereof had pre- 
tended they had received it by in- 
ſpiration from God, and it had not been 
ſo, then the great deſign thereof would 


have been to advance themſelves; and 


they would certainly have laid down 
ſuch a ſcheme of religion therein, as is 
agreeable to the corrupt appetites and in- 
clinations of men, or would tend to in- 
dulge and diſpenſe with fin, and not ſuch 
an one as ſets forth the holineſs. of God, 


and his infinite diſpleaſure againſt it. 


And as for falyation, the penmen of 
ſcripture, had they not been inſpired, 
would certainly have repreſented it as 
very eaſy to be attained, and not as a work 
of ſuch difficulty as it really is; and they. 


would alſo have propagated ſuch a re- 


ligion, as ſuppoſes the creature not de- 
pendent on, or beholden to God for this 
ſalvation, and then the ſcripture would 
have detracted from his glory; but ſince, 
on the other hand, its general deſign is to 
give him the glory due to his name, this 
is a convincing evidence of its divine ori- 
ginal. ER 1 8 
From the general deſign of ſcripture, 
as being to give all glory to God, we 
may infer, —— 


(1.) That whenever we read the word 


of God, we ought to have this great de- 


ſign in view, and ſo not conſider it bare- 
ly as an hiſtorical narrative of things 


© Chap, xxviii, 19. 4 Pfal, xlvii. 2. © Exod, xv. 11. f Jer. x. 10. T Dan. ix. 4. 


— 


dene, but ſhould obſerve how the glory 


of che divine peffections is ſer ſorth, that 
hereby we may be induced to aſcribe 


greatneſs to God, and admire him for all | 
the diſcoveries which he makes of himſelf 


therein 


(a.) The ſcriptures general deſign ſhould 
be a rule to us in the whole of our con- 
verſation, wherein we ought to give all 
glory to God, whatever we receive or 
expect from him, or whatever duty we 
engage in, let us act as thoſe, that not 


only take the ſcripture for our rule, but 
its general ſcope and deſign for our ex- 
A e =D 


0 
tended to be deduced from, or to contain 
the ſenſe of ſeripture, which, notwith- 
ſtanding, tend to depreciate the divine 


per fections, theſe are to be rejected, as 


contrary to its general ſcope and deſign. 


V. Another argument may be taken 
from the character of the penmen of 
ſetipture; and here let them be ſuppoſed 

to be either good men, or bad; if good 


men, then they could not give them- 
ſelves ſuch a liberty to impoſe upon the 
ey received 


world, and pretend that 
that from God, which they did not; and 


if they were bad men, they neither could 


not would have laid down ſuch doctrines, 


as center in, lead the ſoul to God, and 
tend to promote ſelf-denial, and advance 
His glory in all things, ſinde this is to ſup- 


| poſe the worſt of men to have the beſt 


ends, which we can never -do ; for, AS our £ 


Saviour fays',, Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thiftles? He is ſpeaking 
of falſe prophets, who were to be known 
by their fruits; wicked men will have 
bad defigns,” or are like the corrupt tree, 


which bringeth forth evil fruit. But, on 


the other hand, if perſons deliver that 


which carries in it ſuch internal evidence 


of divine truth, and have ſuch a noble 
deſign in view as the ſecuring the honour 
of God, and promoting his intereſt in 
che world, theſe muſt certainly be ap- 
proved of by him, and concluded to be 
good men; and if ſo, then they would 
not impoſe a fallacy on the world, or ſay 
chat N was given by divine in- 
ſpiration, when 
—A 2 z 
I the ſcriptures are not the wotd of 
God, then 16 
a deceived, not a ſmall number of 
reduſous gal but the whole Chri- 
ſtian world, among whom we muſt al- 


4 Og fn 


o 


£ bob 33 we? ue 
- 


2 


en they knew it to be other- 


enmen thereof have mi- 
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low that many were judicious, and ſuch 


as would not eaſily ſuffer themſelves to 


be impoſed on; to which we may add, 


that others, to whom the goſpel was 


preached, were exaſperated enemies to 


thoſe that preached it, and particularly 


to theſe inſpired penmen of ſcripture, 


and greatly prejudiced againſt their do- 
ctrine, and therefore would uſe all poſſi- 
ble endeavours to detect the fallacy, if 
there had been any; ſo that 'twas mo- 
rally impoſſible for them to deceive the 
world in this inſtance, or make them be- 
lieve that the ſcriptures were the word 


_ olf God, if there had not been the ſtrong- 
) Whatſoever doctrines, are pre- 


eſt eyidence to convince them of it, which 
they could not withſtand or gainſay. 
But that we may enter a little further 


into the character of the penmen of ſcrip- 


ture, let it be obſerved, 

I. That they could not be charged by 
their enemies with immoral practices, or 
notorious crimes, which might weaken 


the credit of the truths they delivered: 
they were, indeed, compaſſed about 


with like infirmities with other men; 
for tis not to be ſuppoſed, that, becauſe 


they were inſpired, therefore they were 


perfectly free from fin; fince that does not 
neceſſarily follow from their having this 
privilege conferred upon them, yet their 


enemies themſelves could find no great 
blemiſhes in their character, which might 
juſtly prejudice them againſt their wri- 
tings, or that might render them un- 


fit to be employ'd in this great work of 
tranſmitting the mind of God to the 
o J ĩ TIN 
2. They appear to be men of great in- 
tegrity, not declining to diſcover and ag- 
gravate their own faults, as well as the 


ſins of others. Thus Mo/es, though a 


man of great meekneſs, as to his general 
character, diſcovers his own failing, in 
repining and being uneaſy, becauſe of the 
untoward and turbulent ſpirit of the peo- 
ple, over whom he was appointed a 
governor, when he repreſents himſelf as 
ny to God; Wherefore haſt thou 
affieted thy ſervant? and wherefore have 
I not found favour in thy fight, that thou 
layeftthe burden 7 all this people upon me? 

ave I concei ved all this people? Have I 
begotten them, that thou ſbouldſt fay unto 
me, Carry them in thy boſom? Whence 
fhonld I have fleſh to give unto all this wy 
ple? Jam not able to bear this people alone, 
berauſe it is too heavy for me. And if thou 
deal thus with me, kill e I pray thee, out 


of hand, if T7 have found favour in thy 


j Mat. vil, 16, 


fight ; 
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excuſes he might make, the main thing mountain at the ſame time. 


that lay at the bottom was fear, and there- 


fight and let me not ſee nine own wretch- 
"ednſe*, | This was certainly a very great 
blemiſh ip the character of this excellent 
man; but he does not attempt to conceal 
it; nor does he omit to mention his back- 
wardneſs to comply with the call of God, 
to deliver his brethren out of their bon- 
dage in Egypt, but tells us what poor tri- 
fling excuſes he made; as when he ſays, 
O my Lord, Jam not eloquent; and when 
God anſwers him, by promiſing to ſup- 
ply this defect, he obſtinately perſiſts in 
declining this ſervice, and ſays, O my 


him whom thou wilt ſend, that is, by any 
one but my ſelf; ſo that he who expreſs d 


ſuch courage and reſolution forty years 


before indefending the oppreſſed 1/raelrfes, 
and ſuppoſed that his brethren would 
have underſtood that God, by his hand, 
would deliver them, but. they under- 
ſtood it not u, when God really called 
him to deliver them, he obſtinately re- 
fuſed to obey; and, indeed, whatever 


fore, as a further inducement to it, God 
tells him, the men were dead that ſought 


bis life: all this he ſays concerning him- 
ſelf; and elſewhere he tells us, that he 


did not ſanctify the name of God in the 
eyes of the people, but ſpake unadviſedly 
with his lips; and that, for this, God 
would not let him go into the land of 
Canaan, though he earneſtly deſired it. 

And the prophet Jeremiab tells us, 
how he was ready to faint, and, in a 
murmuring way, curſes the day of his 
birth o, and ſeems almoſt. determined not 


to make mention of God, nor ſpeak any more 


in his name, becauſe he had been pur in 
the ſtocks by Paſhur, and was derided and 
mocked by others, who. were, inde 
below his notice,  _ 3 
And David diſcovered his own ſin, 


though it was a very ſcandalous one, in 


the matter of Uriab v; and prays, Deliver 
me from blood-guiltineſs; which is a con- 
feſſion of his being guilty of murder. 
The Apoſtles alſo diſcover their infir- 
mities. Thus Paul diſcovers his furious 
temper, in perſecuting the church be- 
fore his converſion, and ranks himſelf 
amongſt the chief of ſinners a; and how 
willing is Matthew to let the world know, 
that, before his converſion, he was a 
publican: thus he characteriſes humſelf®, 


with Numb. xx. 10, 11, 12, and Deut. iii. 25-27. 


compared with ver, 14. Tx Tim. i. 13, 15. 
2—3. Vide Joſ. Antiq. * Amos i. 1. 
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and fays,5 that when Chriſt called him, 
he ſat af the receit of cuſtom; though the 
publicans were reckoned among the vi- 
leſt of men for extortion, and other crimes, 
and were univerſally hated by the Fews. 
Moreover, as the penmen of ſcripture 
expoſe their own crimes, ſo they do thoſe 
of their neareſt and deareſt friends and 
relatives, which carnal policy would 
have inclined them to conceal. Thus 
Meſes tells us how Aaron his brother made 
the golden calf, and ſo was the encoura- 


ger and promoter of the people's idolatry; 
| Lord, ſend, I pray thee, by the hand of 


that it was he that bid them break off the 
golden ear-rings, which he received at their 
hand, whereof he made a molten calf, and 
then built an altar before it:. Though 
the Zewi/h hiſtorian * was ſo politick, as 
to conceal this thing, for the honour of 


his own nation; and therefore when he 


tells us, that Moſes went ap into the 
mount to receive the law, he ſays nothing 
of the ſcandalous crime, which the peo- 
ple were guilty of at the foot of the 

Moreover, as they do not conceal their 
ſins, ſo they ſometimes declare the mean= 
neſs of their extract, which ſhewed that 
they did not deſign to have honour from 
men. Thus Amos tells us*, He was a- 
mong the herdmen of Tekoa; and that he 
was not bred up in the ſchools of the 
prophets, which he intends, when he 


ſtiles himſelf, uo prophet, neither a pro- 


. 


phet's ſon . - | | 
And the Evangeliſts occaſionally tell 
the world how they were ſea-faring men, 
when called to be Chriſt's Diſciples, and 
ſo not bred up in the ſchools of learning 
among the Jews. XL rt 
3. They were very far from -being 
crafty or deſigning men; neither did they 
appear to be men. that were able to ma- 


nage an impoſture of this nature, or frame 


a new ſcheme of religion, and, at the 
ſame time, make the world believe that 
it was from God. For, 
(..) None that read the ſcriptures can 
find any appearance of deſign in the pen- 
men thereof, to advance themſelves or 
families. Moſes, indeed, had the burden 
of government, but he did not affect the 
pomp and ſplendor of a king; neither 
did he make any proviſion for his family, 
ſo as to advance them to great honours 
in the world, which it was in his power 
to have done: the laws he gave, render'd 
m Ads vii. 24, 25, u Deut. xxxii. 51, 52, compared 
Ry NL, 7, 8, 145 108 16. Peel. li, the title 
att. x. 3. Chap. ix. 9. * Exod, XXxIl. 


thoſe 
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thoſe of his own tribe, to wit, that of 


Levi, incapable of, and not deſigned for 
kingly government, and the higheſt ho- 


nour of the prieſthood, which was fixed 


in that tribe, was confered on his bro- 
ther's children, not his own. I 
(2.) The prophets were very few of 
them great men in the world, nor ad- 
vanced to great places in the government; 


the eſteem and reputation they had a- 


mong the people at any time, was only 
for their integrity, and the honour con- 
fered on them by God; and the Apoſtles 
were plain men, who drove on no deſign 
to gain riches and honours from thoſe to 
whom they preached the goſpel; but, on 
the other hand, they expected nothing 
but poverty, reproach, impriſonment, 
and, at laſt, to die a violent death: there- 
fore, how can it be ſuppoſed that they 
were ſubtil deſigning men, who had ſome 
worldly advantage in view? Tis plain 
that they had no deſign but to do what 
_God commanded, and to communicate 
what they had received from him, and 
ſhuned not to declare the whole 
counſel of God, whatever it coſt them. 
The Apoſtle Paul was ſo far from endea- 
vouring to enrich himſelf by preaching 
the goſpel, that he tells the church, 1 
ſeek not yours, but you * ; and how he was 
fortified againſt the afflictions, which he 
foreſaw would attend his miniſtry, when 
he ſays ; I have learned in whatever ſtate 


Tam, therewith to be content. I know how 


to be abaſed, and I know how to abound, to 


be full, and to be hungry, to abound, and 
to ſuffer want: and he was not only con- 


tent to bear afflictions, but, when called 
to it, he profeſſes himſelf to fake pleaſure 
in reproach, in neceſſities, in perſecutions, 
in diftreſſes, for Chriſt's ſake b. . 
HFlitherto we have proved, that the 
penmen of ſcripture were men of ſuch a 
character, that they would not deſigned- 
ly impoſe on mankind. But ſome will 
ſay, might they not be impoſed on them- 
ſelves, and think they were divinely in- 
ſpired, when they were not. 
Io this it may be anſwered, that if they 
Were deceived or impoſed on themſelves, 
when they thought they received the ſcrip- 
ture by divine inſpiration, this muſt pro- 
ceed from one of theſe two cauſes. Either, 
I. They took what was the reſult of 
a heated fancy, a ſtrong imagination, or 
raiſed affections for inſpiration, as ſome 
of our modern Enthufiaſts have done, 
who have prefaced their warnings, as 
they call them, with, Thus ſaith the 
® 2 Cor. xi, 14. 


2 Philip. iv. 11, 12. 
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Lord, &c. when the Lord did not ſpeak 


by them. And the Deiſts have the ſame 
notion of the prophets and inſpired pen- 
men of ſcripture, and eſteem their wri- 
tings no farther than as they contain the 
law of nature, or thoſe doctrines that 
are ſelf-evident, or might have been in- 
vented by the reaſon of man; and as ſuch 


they receive them, without any regard 


to divine inſpiration, Or, 

2. If the inſpired penmen of ſcripture 
were otherwiſe impoſed. on, it muſt be 
by a diabolick inſpiration, of which, in 


other caſes, the world has had various 


inſtances, when Satan is ſaid (to uſe the 
Apoſtle's words) to transform himſelf in- 
to an angel of light ©; or has been ſuffered 
to deceive his followers, not only by put- 
ting forth figns and lying wonders, but im- 


preſſing their minds with frong deluſions, 


whereby they have beheved a lie, as 


ſuppoſing it to proceed from divine in- 


ſpiration; and, to give countenance 
thereto, has produced ſuch violent agi- 
tations, tremblings or diſtortions in their 


bodies, as have ſeemed preternatural, not 


much unlike thoſe with which the hea- 
then oracles were delivered of old, which 
were called by ſome @ divine fury; butthis 
cannot, with any ſhadow of reaſon, be 
applied to the inſpired writers, therefore 
they were not impoſed on. r 
1. They did not miſtake their own 
fancies for divine revelation. 
To ſuppoſe that they did ſo, is not only 
to conclude that all revealed religion is a 
deluſion ; but that the church in all ages, 
and amongſt them the wiſeſt and beſt of 
men, have been Enthuſiaſts, and all their 


hope, founded on this revelation, has 


been no better than a vain dream. But 
it is one thing to aſſert, and another thing 
to prove; and becauſe they who take 


this liberty to reproach the ſcriptures, 


pretend not to ſupport their charge by 
argument, it might ſeem leſs neceſſary to 
make a reply: however, that our faith 
may be eſtabliſhed, we ſhall briefly conſi- 
der this objection. Therefore, | 
(i.) This charge is either brought a- 
gainſt all that ever ſpake or wrote by di- 


vine inſpiration, or only againſt ſome of 


them; if only ſome of them have been 


thus deluded, we might demand parti- 
cular inſtances of any of the inſpired wri- 
ters, whoare liable to this charge, together 


with the reaſons thereof. If it be ſaid, 
that ſome of them were men of leſs wiſ- 


dom, or had not thoſe advantages to im- 


prove their natural abilities, as others 


2 Cor. xi. 24. zs ne, 
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Divine Inſpiration diſeefiable by then uu bud it. 48 


have had; this will not be ſufficient to 
pris their cauſe; ſince God can make 
uſe of what inſtruments he pleaſes, and 


endow them with wiſdom in an extra- 


ordinary way, to qualify them for the 


ſervice he calls them to, whereby the 


glory of his ſovereignty more appears. If 
he pleaſes to chuſe the fooliſb 


ſh ſhould glory in his preſence *, ſhall 
1227 27125 be called to an account by 
vain man? And it is certain, that ſome 
who have had this gift, have, as the 


. conſequence thereof, been endowed with 
ſuch wiſdom, as has tended to confound 


their moſt malicious enemies. But we 


will ſuppoſe that they, who bring this 


charge againſt the inſpired writers, will 
not pretend to ſingle out any among 
them; bur accuſe them all in general of 
Enthufiaſm; and if this charge be ground- 
ed on the vain ptetenſions of ſome to in- 
ſpiration in this age, in which we have 
no ground to expect this divine gift, will 
it follow, that becauſe ſome are deluded; 
that therefore divine revelation, ſupport- 
ed by inconteſtable evidence, was a delu- 


fion? Or if it be ſaid, that ſome of old; 


whom we conclude to have been inſpired, 
were called Enthuſiaſts, as Febu, and his 
fellow-ſoldiers concluded the prophet to 
be, who was ſent to anoint him king 
nothing can be infer'd from thence, but 
that there were, in all ages, ſome Deiſts, 
who have treated things ſacred with re- 
proach and ridicule. 

(2.) But if this charge be pretended to be 
ſupported by any thing that has the leaſt 
appearance of an argument, it will be 
alledged, in defence thereof, that it is 


impoſſible for a perſon certainly to know 


himſelf to be inſpired at any time; if 


that could be proved indeed, it would be 


ſomething to the purpoſe; and inaſmuch 
as we are obliged to aſſert the contrary, 
it will be demanded how it might be 


| known that a perſon was under inſpira- 
tion, or what are the certain, marks by 


which we may conclude that the inſpi- 
red writers were not miſtaken in this 
matter? I confeſs, it is ſomewhar diffi- 


cult to determine this queſtion, eſpecially 
ſince inſpiration has ſo long ceaſed in the 


world; but we ſhall endeavour to anfwer 
ſitions. 

I. If ſome powerful and impreſſive 
influences of the Spirit of, God on the 
ſouls of men, in the more common and 
ordinary methods of divine providence 


1 Cor. i. 27, 29. , . fz Kings ix. 11. | 


— 


E it, by laying down the following propo- 


things of 


| the world to confound the wiſe, that no 


and grace, have been not only expe- 
rienced, but their truth and reality diſ- 
cerned by them, who have been favour'd 
therewith, ſo that, without pretending 
to inſpiration, they had ſufficient reaſori 
to conclude that they were divine; cer- 
tainly when God was pleaſed to converſe 
with men in ſuch a way, as that which 
we call inſpiration, it was not impoſſible 
for them to conclude that they were in- 
ſpired, which is an argument taken from 
the leſs to the greater. 

2. There were ſome particular inſtances, 
in which it ſeem'd abſolutely neceſſary, 
that they who received intimations from 
God in ſuch a way, ſhould have infallible 
evidence that they were not miſtaken, e- 
ſpecially when ſome great duty was to be 
performed by them, purſuant to a divine 
command, in which it would be a dan- 
gerous thing for them to be deceived; as 
in the caſe of Abrabam's offering up his 
ſon; and Jacob's going with his family into 
Agypt, which was a forſaking the promiſed 
land, an expoſing them to the loſs of their 
religion, through the influence or exam 
ple of thoſe with whont they went to ſo- 


Journ; and it might be uncertain whe- 
ther they 


ſhould ever return or no, 
therefore he needed a divine warrant, 
enquired of God with reſpe& to this mat- 
ter; and doubtleſs had fome way to be 
infaltibly aſſured concerning the divine 
will relating hereunto s. Moreover, our 


Saviouf's diſciples, leaving their families, 


going into the moſt remote parts of the 
world to propagate the goſpel, which 
they had received in' this way; evinces 
the neceſſity of their knowing them- 
ſelves to be under a divine inſpiration : 
and if they had been deceived in this mat- 
ter, would they not have been reproved 
for it by him, whofe intimations they are 
ſuppoſed to have followed in the fimpli- 
city of their hearts ? PET Ds 
3: As to the way by which God might 
convince them, beyond all manner of 


doubt, that he ſpake to them who were 


under divine inſpiration, there are various 
ways that might have been taken, and 
probably were. As., 
(..) Sometimes extraordinary impreſ- 
ſions were made on the ſoul of the pro- 
phet ariſing from the immediate acceſs of 
God to ir: of this we have frequent in- 
ſtances in ſcripture; as in that particular 
viſion which Daniel ſaw, which occaſion'd 
his comelineſs to be turn d into corruption, 


and his having no ſtrengthbꝭ; and the vis 


ſion of our Saviour, which Jobn ſaw, the 


* Gen, Avi. 2, % 4. Dag. X. 8. 


135 effect 
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effect whereof was his falling at his 
feet as dead i; and many other inſtances of 


the like nature might be refer d to, which 


were, at leaſt, antecedent to inſpiration, 


and the reſult of the acceſs of God to the 


ſoul, which | occaſioned ſuch a change 
in nature, as could not but be diſcern'd 

ter the perſon had a little recovered 
himſelf. But if it be ſaid, that ſuch an 
effect as this might be produced by an 
infernal ſpirit, the anſwer I would give 


to that is, that ſuppoſing this poſſible, 


yet it muſt be proved that God would 
ſuffer ir, eſpecially in fuch an inſtance, 


in which his own cauſe was ſo much 


concerned; and beſides, it is not impro- 
bable that the foul of the prophet was 
ſometimes brought into ſuch a frame of 
ſpirit, as reſembled the heavenly ſtate, 


as much as tis poſſible for any one to at- 


tain to in this world; ſuch an intercourſe 
as this made Jacob ſay, This is no other 
but the houſe of God, and this is the gate 
_ of heaven TOI 

(a.) As this converſe with God con- 
tained in it ſomething ſupernatural and 
very extraordinary in the effects thereof, 
ſo tis not improbable that God might 


work miracles, of various kinds, to con- 


firm the prophet's belief as to this matter, 
though they are not particularly record- 
ed in all x bs inſtances in which we read 
of inſpiration; and this would be as full 
an evidence as could be delired. 
If it be objected, that tis not probable 
that miracles were always wrought to 
give this conviction: I would not be too 
peremptory in pretending to determine 
this matter, tis ſufficient to ſay they were 


ſometimes wrought; but, however, there 


were, doubtleſs, ſome other concurring 
- circumſtances, which put the thing out 
of all diſpute, for not to ſuppoſe this, is 


God, as well as to depreciate one of the 
greateſt honours which he has been 
3 to confer upon men. Thus we 
have conſider d the unteaſonableneſs of 
the charge brought againſt the inſpired 
penmen of ſcripture, as though they were 
impoſed on, by miſtaking their Enthu- 
ſtaſtick fancies. for divine revelation, We 
proceed to.conlider, | - e 
2. That they were not impoſed upon 
by the Devil, as miſtaking ſome impreſ- 
fions made by him on their minds, for 
divine revelation ; this. is evident; for, 

x. Divine inſpiration was not only oc- 


eaſional, or confer'd in ſome particular 


| iniſtances, with a deſign to amuſe the 


24 5 Rev. i. 17. 


his intereſt therein; ſo that his people 


overthrow the divine authority 
ſacred writings, when they alledge that 


from the treac 


* Gen. xxviii. 17. 


world, or confirm ſome doctrines which 
were altogether new, impure and ſub- 
verſive of the divine glory in ſome ages 
thereof, when men were univerſally 
degenerate, and had caſt off God and re- 
ligion; but it was continued in the church 
for many ages, when they evidently ap- 
peared to be the peculiar objects of the 
divine regard; and therefore, | 
2. God would never have ſuffered the 
Devil, in ſuch circumſtances of time and 
things, to have deluded the world, and 
that in ſuch a degree, as that he ſhould 
be the author of that rule of faith, which 
he deſigned to make uſe of to propagate 


ſhould be beholden to their grand enemy 
for thoſe doctrines which were tranſmit- 
ted by inſpiration. FT 
3. Satan would have acted againſt his 
own intereſt, ſhould he have inſpired 
men to propagate a religion, which 


has a direct tendency to overthrow his 


own kingdom; in which inſtance, as 
our Saviour obſerves, His kingdom would 
be divided againſt it ſelf'. As it is con- 
trary to the wiſdom and holineſs of God 
to ſuffer it, ſo Satan would never 
have done it out of choice, and he has 
too much ſubtilty to do it through mi- 
ſtake; therefore the inſpired writers could 
not be impoſed on by any infernal ſpirit. 
And to this we may add, that this 
could not be done by a good angel; for if 
ſuch a one had pretended herein to have 
imitated, or, as it were, uſurped the 
throne of God, he would not have de- 
ſerved the character of a good angel; 
therefore it follows that they could not 
have been inſpired by any but God him- 


ſelf. 


Having conſider'd that the penmen of 


- ſcripture have faithfully tranſmitted to 
to reflect on the wiſdom and goodneſs of 


us what they received by divine inſpira- 


tion, we muſt now take notice of ſome 


things which are alledged by thoſe who 
endeavour not only to. depreciate, but 
of the 


they were only. inſpired, as to the ſub- 
ſtance or general Idea of what they com- 
mitted to writing, and were left to ex- 
preſs the things contained therein in their 
own words, which, as they ſuppoſe, hath 


_ occaſioned ſome contradiftions, which 


they pretend to be found therein, ariſing 
hery of their memories, or 
the unfitneſs, of their ſtile, to expreſs 
what had been communicated to them. 
This they found on the difference of 

Matt. xii, 25, 26. LS 
ſtile 


Rile obſerved in the Various books there» 
of; as ſome are written in an elegant 
and lofty ſtile, others clouded with my- 
ſtical and dark expreſſions; ſome are 
more plain, others are laid down in an 


ways of ſpeaking they ſuppoſe agreeable 
to the character of the inſpired writers 
thereof ; ſo that, though the matter con- 
tains in it ſomething divine, the words 


hardly be reckoned ſo. | 
And as for ſome books of ſcripture, 
eſpecially thoſe that are hiſtorical, they 
ſuppoſe that theſe might be written with- 
out inſpiration, and that ſome of them 
were taken from the hiſtories which were 


then in being, or ſome occurrences which 


were obſerved in the days in which the 
_ writers lived, and were generally known 
and believed in thoſe times; to which 
they more immediately relate: 
And as for thoſe books of ſcripture, 
which are more eſpecially doctrinal, they 
ſuppoſe that there are many miſtakes in 
them, but that theſe reſpect only do- 
ctrines of leſs importance; whereas the 
providence of God has prevented them 
from making any groſs or notorious 
blunders, ſubverſive of natural religion; 
ſo that the ſcripture may be deemed 
ſufficient to anſwer the general deſign 
thereof, in propagating religion in the 
world, though we are not obliged to 
_ conclude that it is altogether free from 


thoſe imperfections that will neceſſarily 


attend ſuch a kind of inſpiration. 


Anfw. If this account of ſcripture be 


true, it would hardly deſerve to be called 
the word of God; therefore, that we 
may vindicate it from this aſperſion, 
let it be conſider d,. 

I. As to the different ſtiles obſerved in 
the various books thereof, it does not fol- 
low from hence, that the penmen were 
left to deliver what they received, in their 
own words; for certainly twas no difficult 
matter for the Spirit of God to furnifh 


the writers thereof with words, as well 


as matter, and to inſpire them to write 
in a ſtile agreeable to what they uſed in 
| Othercaſes, whereby they might better 

underſtand and communicate the ſenſe 
ven; as if a perſon ſhould ſend a meſſage 
by a child, tis an eaſy matter to put ſuch 
words into his mouth as are agreeable to 
his common way. of ſpeaking, wichout 
leaving the matter to him to expreſs it 
in his own words: thus the inſpired wri- 


thereof to thoſe to whom it was firſt gi- 


1 m Rom. 


argumentative way; all Which differing 


and phraſes, in which tis deliver'd, can 


The Words of Sc E gives by Inſpiratin. 4 


ters might be furniſhed with words by 
the Holy Ghaſt, adapted to that ſtile 
which they commonly uſed, without 
{ſuppoſing they were left to themſelves tg 
clothe the general Ideas with their own. 
words. By 8 . 
2. As to what is ſaid concerning the 
hiſtorical parts of ſcripture, that tis not 
neceſſary for them to have been tranſ- 
mitted to us by divine inſpiration, it may 
be reply d, that theſe, as well as other 
parts thereof, were written for our learn. 


ing); fo that what is excellent in the 


character of perſons, is deſigned for our 
imitation; their blemiſhes and defects, to 
humble us under a ſenſe of the univerſal 
corruption of human nature, and the 
evil conſequences thereof, to awaken our 
fears, and dehort us from expoſing our 
ſelves to the ſame judgments which were 
inflicted as the puniſhment of fin; and 
the accpunt we have of the providential 
dealings of God with his church, in the 
various ages thereof, is of uſe ro pur us 
upon admiring and adoring the divine 
perfections, as much as the doctrinal 
parts of ſcripture ; and therefore tis ne- 
ceſſary that we have the greateſt certain» 
ty that the infpired writers have given us 
2 true narration of things, and conſe- 
quently that the words, as well as the 
matter, are truly divine. 

3. When, that they may a little palliatę 
the matter, they allow that the inſpired 
writers, though left to the weakneſs of 
their memory, and the jmpropriety of 
their ſtile, were, notwichſtanding, preſer- 
ved, by the interpoſure of divine provi- 
dence, from committing miſtakes in ma- 
ters of the higheſt importance; it may 
be replied, That it will be very difficult 
for them to aſſign what doctrines are f 
greater, and what of leſs importance, in 
all the inſtances thereof, or wherein pro- 
vidence has interpoſed, to prevent their 
running into miſtakes, and when it hag not; 
ſo that we are ſtill at an uncertainty hat 
doctrines are delivered to us, as they were 
received by inſpiration, and what are 
miſrepreſented by the penmen of ſerip- 
ture; and we ſhall be ready to conclude, 
that in every ſeCtion or paragraph thereof, 
ſomethings may be true, and others falle ; 
ſome dectrines divine, and others human, 
while we are left without any certain rule 
to diftinguyh one from'the other, and ac- 
cordingly we cannot he ſure that any part 


of it is the wand of God; 19 chat ſuch a 


revelation as this wauld be of no real dere 
vice to che church, and gur faich would 


xv. g. 5 
be 
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be founded in the wiſdom, or rather 
weakneſs, of men, and our religion, de- 


pending on it, could not be truly divine; 
ſo that this method of reaſoning is, to uſe 
the word inſpiration, but to deſtroy all 
the valuable ends thereof. 


VI. Another argument, to prove the 
ſcriptures to be the word of God, may 
be raken from their antiquity and won- 
derful preſervation for ſo many ages; this 
appears more remarkable, if we con- 
ſider, ; : 
I. That many other writings, of much 
later date, have been loſt, and nothing 
more is known of them, but that there 
were once ſuch books in the world; and 

books might more eaſily be loſt, when 
there were no other but written copies of 
them, and theſe procured with much ex- 


pence and difficulty, and conſequently 


their number proportionably ſmall. 

2. That the ſcripture thould be preſer- 
ved, notwithſtanding all the malice of its 
avowed enemies, as prompted hereunto 
by Satan, whoſe kingdom 1s overthrown 


by it. Had it been in his power, he 


would certainly have utterly aboliſhed 
and deſtroyed it; but yet it has been pre- 
| ſerved unto this day, which diſcovers a 
wonderful hand of providence ; and 
would God' ſo remarkably have taken 
care of a book, that pretends to advance 
it ſelf by bearing the character of a di- 
vinely inſpired writing, if it had not been 
really ſo? Which leads us to the next 
argument, containing an evidence, which 
1s more convincing than any other ; or, at 
leaſt, if this be added to thoſe arguments 
which have been already given, I hope 
it will more abundantly appear that the 
ſcriptures are the word of God; fince, 


VII. The divine authority thereof is 


atteſted by God himſelf ; and if, in other 


caſes, we receive the witneſs of men, ſure- 
ly, as the Apoſtle obſerves, the wtneſs of 
God is greater ®. WE 
Now the teſtimony of God to the au- 
thority of ſcripture is twofold ; Firſt, ex- 
traordinary; Secondly, ordinary; the ex- 
traordinary teſtimony of God is that of 
miracles; the ordinary is taken from the 
uſe which he makes of it, in convincing 
and converting ſinners, and building be- 
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lievers in holineſs and comfort, 
through faith, unto ſalvation. 5 


Ii. As to the former of theſe, Go has 
atteſted the truth hereof by miracles. A 


miracle is an extraordinary divine work, 


u 1 John v. 9. 


— * 
we 


whereby ſomething is produced, contrary 
to the common courſe and laws of nature: 
thus the magicians confeſs d, that one of 


the miracles which Moſes wrought was the 


finger of God. Of theſe there are many 
undeniable inſtances recorded in ſcripture, 


both in the old and new teſtament ; and 


theſe being above the power of a crea- 


ture, and works peculiar to God, they 


contain a divine teftimony to the truth 
that is confirmed thereby, for the confir- 
mation whereof an appeal was made to 
them, Now when we ſay that the divine 


authority of ſcripture was confirmed by 


miracles, we mean, . 
(..) That God has wrought miracles 


to teſtify his approbation of moſt of the 


Prophets and Apoſtles, who were the in- 


ſpired writers thereof, whereby their 


miſſion was declared to be divine; and 
we can't think that God, who knows the 
hearts and ſecret deſigns of men, would 
employ or ſend any to perform ſo great 
and important a work, if he knew them 
to be diſpoſed to deceive and impoſe on 
the world; or that they would, in any 


inſtance, call that his word which they 


did not receive from him. The reaſon 
why men ſometimes employ unfaithful 
ſervants about their work is, becauſe 
they don't know them ; they never do it 
out of choice, and therefore we can't 
ſuppoſe that God, who perfectly knows 
the hearts of men, would do ſo; there- 


fore, having not only employ'd the pen- 


men of ſcripture as his ſervants, but con- 
firmed their miſſion, and teſtified his ap- 


probation of them, by miracles, this is a 
ground of conviction to us that they 
would not have pretended the ſcriptures 
to be the word of God if they were not ſo. 


| Now that miracles have been wrought 
for this end, I think, needs no 


proof ; 
for we are aſſured hereof, not barely b 

the report of thoſe prophets, whoſe miſ- 
ſion is ſuppoſed to have been confirmed 
thereby, but it was univerſally known, 
and received in the church, 'in thoſe 
times, in which they were wrought, and 


it is not pretended to be denied, by its 


moſt inveterate enemies; the truth here- 
of, viz. that Mo/es, and ſeveral other of 
the N and our Saviour, and his 
Apoſtles, wrought miracles, can hardly 


be reckon'd a matter in controverſy ; 


for it is a kind of ſcepticiſm to deny it: 
and it is certain, that herein they appeal- 
ed to God for the confirmation 5 


miſſion; as Elijab is ſaid explicitely to 
have done, when he prays to this effect; 


Lord 


© Exod, viii, 19. 4 


their 


* 
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Lord God of Abraham, Iſaac, and of Iſrael, 
let it be known this day that thou art God 
in Iſrael, and that J am thy ſervant ; 
and that I have done all theſe things at thy 
word v; and we read, that God anſwered 
him accordingly, By the fire from heaven 
conſuming the burnt ſacrifice *, &c. 
(2.) Such appeals to God, and anſwers 
from him, have attained their end, by 
giving conviction to thoſe who were 
more immediately concerned ; this 1s 
evident from what is ſaid; in that the 
fame prophet, having had his requeſt 
granted him, when God wrought a mi- 
racle, in raiſing the dead child to life, 
the woman of Zarephath confeſſed, that 


by this ſhe knew that he was a man of 


God, and that the word of the Lord, in his 
mouth, was truth", And it is not de- 
nied by the Jews, the moſt irreconcila- 
ble enemies to Chriſtianity, that what is 
related in the new teſtament, concerning 
our Saviour's, and his Apoſtles, working 


miracles, was true in. fact; but the only 


thing denied by them is, that this was a 
divine teſtimony, or that they were 


wrought by the hand of God; and there- 


fore the common reproach which is caſt 
on them is, that they were wrought by 
magick art, as the Jews of old objected 
to our Saviour, that he caſt out devils by 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. ; and 


his reply to them was unanfwerable, 


when he ſaid, that this. objection would 
argue Satan divided againſt himſelf; inti- 
mating, that he would never take ſuch a 
method as this to overthrow the Chriſtian 
religion, which he could not but know 
was more conducive to the eſtabliſhment 
of it, than any other that could be uſed. 
Object. 1. But if it be objected, that 
though miracles were wrought to con- 
firm the miſſion of ſeveral of the pro- 
phets, yet none were wrought to confirm 
the divine authority of the ſubject matter 
of the ſcriptures. e 
 Anſw. To this it may be eaſily an- 


ſwer d; that it is ſufficient if we can prove 


that God has given his teſtimony, that he 
made choice of thoſe prophets to declare 
his mind and will to the world; and that 


he has accordingly deemed them fit to be 


credited, and that they were not men li- 
able to any ſuſpicion of carrying on a de- 
ſign to deceive the world; ſo that if God 
bimſelf not only ſtiles them holy men, as 
he does all the inſpired writers in gene- 
ral, when he ſays , Holy men of God ſpake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt, 
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but alſo wrought miracles t6 prove that 
they were his ſervants and meſſengers, 
employ'd in this work; this is as convin- 
cing a teſtimony, as though every part of 
{ſcripture wrote by them had been con- 
firmed by a miracle. Beſides, it is notun- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the church that 
lived in thoſe ages; in which the various 
parts of ſcripture were wrote, had ſome 
extraordinary proofs of their divine au- 
thority; ſince, in many of them, miracles 
were very common, and, at the ſame time 
that the penmen of ſcripture had thegiftof 
inſpiration, others had, what the Apoſtle 
calls, a diſcerning of ſpirits® ; ſo that they 
were enabled, by this means, to know 
whether the prophet, that pretended to 


Inſpiration, was really inſpired : this, to 


me, ſeems, very probably, the ſenſe of 
the Apoſtle, when he ſays *, The ſpirits 
of the prophets are ſubject to the prophets ; 
for he is diſcourſing before of prophets, 
ſpeaking by divine revelation, and others 
judging thereof; now if there was this 
extraordinary gift of diſcerning of ſpirits 
in the ages, in which particular books of 
ſcripture were wrote, they who were fa- 
voured herewith, had a convincing teſti- 
mony of the inſpiration of the Prophets 


and Apoſtles, from the ſame Spirit by 


whom they were inſpired, by which 
means the divine authority of ſcripture 
was infallibly known to them, and ſo im- 
parted to others for their farther confir- 
mation as to this matter. | 
Object. 2. We are not now to expect 
miracles to confirm our faith, as to the 
divine original of ſcripture ; therefore 
how can we be ſaid to have a divine te- 
ue 357527 5-7 e 
Anſiv. As miracles are now ceaſed, ſo 
ſuch a method of confirming divine re- 
velation is not neceſſary in all ſucceeding 
ages: God did not defign to make that 
diſpenſation too common, nor to con- 


tinue the evidence it affords, when there 


was no neceſſity thereof. Thus when the 
Scribes and Phariſees came to our Saviour, 
defiring to ſee @ fign from him ?, he would 
not comply with their unreaſonable de- 
mand ; and the Apoſtle Paul takes notice 
of this humour prevailing among the Fews 
in his time, who then required a fign * ; 


but, inſtead of complying with them 


herein, he refers them to the ſucceſs of 


the goſpel, which is tbe power of God to 
ſalvation, as : the only ; teſtimony to che 


truth thereof that was then needful; and 
our Saviour, in the parable, intimates, 
l Pet. L 215 


chat 


t Matt, xii, 24. 
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every day for its confirmation. 
will farther appear, if we conſider the 
abundant ground we have to conclude 


zo How far the Teftimony of the Church is to be regarded. 


that the truth of divine revelation has 
been ſo well atteſted, that they who Be- 
lieve not Moſes and the propbets, would 
not be perſwaded, though one roſe from the 
dead. Therefore, ſince we have ſuch 
2 convincing evidence hereof, it is an 
unreaſonable degree of obſtinacy to re- 
fuſe to believe the divine authority of 
ſeripture, merely becauſe miracles are 
not now wrought; ſince, to demand a 
farther proof of it, is no other than a 
tempting God, or diſowning that what 
he has done is ſufficient for our convi- 
ion ; and to fay, that for want of this 
evidence, our faith is not founded on a 
divine teſtimony, is nothing to the pur- 


poſe, unleſs it could be proved that it is 


not founded on ſuch a teſtimony former- 
ly given, the contrary to which is undeni- 
ably. evident, fince we have this truth 
confirmed by the confeſſion of thechurch 
in all the ages thereof, and therefore we 
have as much ground to. believe this 
matter, as though miracles were W 
His 


that God has formerly given ſuch a teſti- 
mony to his word 3 which leads us to en- 
quire how far the teſtimony of the church, 
in all the ages thereof, is to be regarded. 

The chuch has given its — 


divine original of ſcripture, how much 
ſoever it has perverted the ſenſe of it. 


light, let us conſider: what the papiſts 
ſay to this matter, when they appeal 
to the chur ch, to eſtabliſh the divine au- 
thority of ſcripture; and wherein we dif- 
fer from, them; and how far its teſti- 
mony is to be; regarded, as a means for 


ou farther: conviction. We are far from 


teſtimony alone is to be regarded, without 
the inter nal evidence ofꝰthe divine autho- 
rity 
Principal, if not the only foundation on 

they could; prove the infallibility of che 
church, wa ſhould more readily conclude 
the infallibilitx of its teſtimonyn; but all 
theig attempts of this nature are vain and 
tiling. |. 5 205 40 1 525 14 84 
Megever, we donit mean altogether 

che ſame thing hy the Church as the do, 
ven they intend 
vaned together;. to decree: and" eftablich 
tend to be the viſible 
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t this argument may be. ſet in a true 


\byoit a council con- 


head. thereof; and ſo 


a majority of votes of a body of men, every 


one of whom are liable to error, muſt 
determine, and, according to them, give 
a divine ſanction to our faith. Nor do we 


think that thoſe, whom they call the fa- 
thers of the church, are to be any farther 


regarded, than as they prove what they 


aſſert, ſince there is ſcarce any error or 
abſurdity but what ſome or other of them 


have given in to. We alſo diſtinguiſh 


between the churches teſtimony, that the 
ſcripture was given by divine inſpira- 


tion, and the ſenſe they give of many of its 


doctrines: as to the latter of theſe, it has 
given us ground enough to conclude 
that its judgment is not much to be de- 
pended upon; however, we find that, in 


all ages, it has given ſufficient teſtimony 


to this truth, that the ſcriptures are the 
word of God, and that they have been 
proved to be ſo, by the ſeal which God 
has ſet thereunto; to wit, by the miracles 


that have been wrought to confirm it. 
If therefore God has had a church in the 
world, or a remnant whom he has pre- 


ſerved faithful; and if their faith, and 
all their religion, and hope of ſalvation, 


has been founded, without the leaſt ex- 


ception, on this truth, that the ſcriptures 


are the word of God, we cannot altoge- 


ther ſet afide this argument. But there 


is yet another which we lay more ſtreſs 


on, namely, the uſe which God, has made 


of it, which is the ſecond thing to be 


confider'd, vig. | 
2. His ordinary method of atteſting 


this truth; it appears therefore, as is far- 


ther obſerved in this anſwer, that the 
ſcriptures are the word of God, from 
their light and power, to convince and 
convert finners, and to comfort and build 


up believers to ſalvation. Here let us 


conſider, 
1. That the work of conviction and 
converſion is, and has been art all times, 


| experienced by thoſe who have had wy 


right or claim to ſalvation, of whic 


« 


there have not only been various inftances, 


in- all ages, but the very being of the 
church, which fu 8 
thereon, is an undeniable proof of it. 


2. As this work is truly divine, ſo 


the ſcriptures have been the principal, 
if not the only direct means, by which 


it has been brought about; ſo that 'we 
have never had any other rule, or ſtan- 
dard of faith, or revealed religion; nor 
has the work of Grace been ever begun, 
on carried on, in the ſouls of any, with- 
out itz from hence it evidently appears, 
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that God makes uſe of it to propagate 
and advance his intereſt in the world, 


255 and has given his church ground to ex- 


pect his preſence with it, in all his ordi- 
nances, in which they are obliged to pay 
a due regard to ſcripture; and, in ſo do- 
ing, they have found that their expecta- 
tion has not been in vain, ſince God has, 
by this means, manifeſted himſelf to them, 
and made them 3 of ſpiritual pri- 
vileges, which have been the beginning 


of their ſalvation. AS: 
3. It eannot be ſuppoſed that God would 


make this uſe of his word, and thereby 


put ſuch an honour upon it, had it been 
an itapoſture, or born the ſpecious pre- 
tence of being inſtamp'd with his autho- 
rity, if it had not been ſo; for that would 
be to give countenance to a lie, which is 
contrary to the holineſs of his nature. 

Thus we have conſider'd the ſeveral 


arguments, whereby the ſcripture appears 
to be the word of God; but ſince multi- 
tudes are not convinced hereby, we have, 


in the cloſe of this anſwer, an account of 
the means whereby Chriſtians come to a 
full perſwaſion as to this matter, and 
that is the teſtimony of the Spirit in the 
heart.of man, which is the next thing to 
be conſider d. By this we do not under- 
ſtand that extraordinary impreſſion which 
ſome- of old have been favoured with, 


who are ſaid to have been moved by the 


Holy Gheſt, or to have had an extraor- 
dinafy unction from the Holy One, where- 
by they were led into the knowledge of 


divine truths, in a way of ſupernatural 


illumination. This we pretend not to, 


_ fince extraordinary gifts are ceaſed ; yet 


it does not follow from hence, that the 
Spirit does not now influence the minds of 
believers in an ordinary way, whereby they 
are led into, and their faith confirmed in 


all neceffary truths, and this in particular, 


that the ſcriptures are the word of God; 


for We may obſerve, that no privilege, 


referring to ſalvation, was ever taken: a- 


way, bur ſome other, ſubſervient to the 


fame end, has been ſubſtitured in the 


room thereof, eſpecially, unleſs a noto- 


fious forfeiture has been made of it, and 


che church, by apoſtacy, has excluded it 


felf fror an intereſt in the divine regard; 


but this cannot be ſaid of the goſpel- 


church, in all the ages thereof, ſince ex- 
traordinary gifts have ceaſed; therefore 
we muſt conclude, that, being deſtitute 
way, by which this' truth was 
once confirm'd, believers have, inſtead of 
ie, an'inward conviction wrought by the 
Spirit of God, agreeable to his preſent 


(.) This inward te 
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method of acting, otherwiſe this preſent 
goſpel-diſpenſation is, in a very material 
circumſtance, much inferior to that in 
which God diſcovered his mind and will 
to man in an extraordinary way. 

But that we may explain what we 
mean by this inward teſtimony of the Spi- 
rit 1n the hearts of men, whereby they 
are fully perſwaded that the ſcriptures 
are the word of God, let it be conſider'd, 

(1.) That it is ſomething more than 
barely a power, or facultyof reaſoning, to 


prove the ſcriptures to be divine, fince 


that is common to all; but this is a ſpe- 


cial privilege, given to thbſe who are 


hereby fully perſwaded of this truth. 
Moreover, there may be a power of rea- 
ſoning, and yet we may be miſtaken in 
the exerciſe thereof; and therefore this is 
not ſufficient fully to perſwade us that 
they are the word of God, and conſe- 
quently ſomething more than this is in- 
tended in this anſwer. 

(2.) It is ſomething ſhort of inſpira- 
tion, therefore, though the ſcripture was 
known to be the word of God, by the 
Spirit of | inſpiration, ſo long as that 
diſpenſation continued in the church, yet 


that pre being now ceaſed, the in- 
a 


ternal teſtimony of the Spirit contains a 
lower degree of illumination, which has 
nothing miraculous attending it, and 
therefore falls ſhort of inſpiration.” * 
(8 3.) It is not an Enthufiaſtick impulſe, 


or ſtrong impreſſion upon our minds, 
whereby we conclude a thing to be true, 


becauſe we think it is ſo ; this we by no 


means allow of, fince bur own fancies are 


not the ſtandard of truth, how ſtrbhg ſoever 
our Ideas of things _ be; therefore, 

; inward teſtimony of the Spi- 
rit contains in it a ſatisfying and eſta- 
bliſhing perſwaffon, that the ſcriptures 


are the word of God, not altogether de- 


ſtitute of other evidences, br convincing 
arguments; and that which is more eſpe- 
cially convincing to weak Chriſtians, is 
taken from the uſe which God makes of 
the ſcripture, in beginning and 1 
on the work of Grace in their ſouls, wh 

are thus convinced; and this firm perſwa- 
fion we find ſometimes ſo deeply roored 
in their hearts, that they would ſooner - 
die ten thouſand deaths than part with 
ſcripture, or entertain the leaſt flight 
thought of it, as though it were not di- 
vine; and certainly there is a ſpecial hand 


of God in this per ſwaſion, which we can 


call no other than the inward reftimony 
of the Spirit, whereby they are eſtabliſhed 
in this important truth | 


* 
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Quesr. V. What do the ſcriptures 
| Pjrincipally teach * 


Axs w. The ſeri ptures principally 


teach, what man is to believe 
concerning God, and what duty 
Gad requires of man. 


] | AVING, in the foregoing anſwer, 
wor 


| proved the ſcriptures to be the 


of God, there is in this a general 
account of the contents thereof: there are 
many great doctrines contained therein, 
all which may be reduced to two heads, 
to wit, what we are to believe, and what 
we are to do. All religion is contained 
in theſe two things, and ſo we may ap- 
ply the words of the Apoſtle to this caſe, 
Now of the things which we have ſpoken, 
© this is the ſum®; and accordingly, as this 
Catechiſm is deduced from ſcripture, it 
contains two parts, viæ, what we are to 
believe, and in what inſtances we are to 
yield obedience to the law of God. And 
that the ſcriptures principally teach 
theſe two things, appears from the Apo- 
ſtle's advice to Timothy, Hold faſt the 


form of ſound words, which thou haſt heard 


of me, in faith and love e. 
From the ſcripture's principally teach- 
ing us matters of faith and practice, we 


infer, that faith withont works is dead; 


or that he is not a true Chriſtian. who 
yields an aſſent to divine revelation, 
without a Urn ſubjection to God, in 
all ways of holy obedience, as the Apo- 
ſtle obſerves, and gives a challenge, to 
this effect, to thoſe who ſeparate faith 
from works; Shew me thy faith without 


thy works, and I will ſhew thee my E 
8 1 d, 


by my works e; and, on the other 


works without faith are unacceptable. 
A blind obedience, or ignorant per for- 


mance, of ſome of the external parts of 


religion, without the knowledge of divine 


truth, is no better than what the Apoſtle 
calls bodily exerciſe, which profiteth little: 
therefore we ought to examine our ſelves 
whether ur Hitch be founded on, or 
truly deduced from ſcripture; and whe- 
ther it be a practical faith, or, as the 


Apoſtle ſays, ſuch. as worketh by love; 


whether we grow in knowledge, as well 
as in zeal and diligence, in performing 
many duties of religion, if we would ap- 
prove our ſelves ſincere Chriſtians, 
eb. vii. 1. 
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tures make known of God ? 


Answ. The ſcriptures make 
known what God 1s, the perſons 
in the Godhead, the decrees, 
and the execution of his decrees. 


ſcenſion, and an inexpreſſible favour 
which God beſtows on man, that he 
ſhould manifeſt himſelf to him, and that 
not only in ſuch a way as he does to all 
mankind, by the light of nature, which 
diſcovers that he is; but that he ſhould, 
in ſo glorious a way, declare what he is, 
as he does in his word: this is a diſtin- 
guiſhing privilege, as the Pſalmiſt ob- 
ſerves, when ſpeaking of God's ſhewing 
his word unto Jacob, his flatutes and his 
judgments unto Iſrael :, he mentions it, 
as an inſtance of diſcriminating grace, in 
that he has not dealt ſo with any other na- 
tion. This raiſed the admiration of one 
of Chriſt's diſciples, when he ſaid, Lord, 
how is it that thou wilt manifeſt thy ſelf 
fo us, and not unto the world " And 
it is ſtill more wonderful, that he 


T: is an amazing inſtance of conde- 


| ſhould diſcover to man what he does, or 


rather what he has decreed or purpoſed 
to do, and ſo ſhould impart his ſecrets to 
him; how familiarly does God herein 


deal with man! Thus he ſays r N 


the holy patriarch of old, Shall I hide 


from Abraham the thing which I do? 


However, it is one thing to know the ſe- 
cret purpoſes of God, and another thing 
to know the various properties thereof ; 
the former of theſe, ES known of 
old, by extraordinary. intimation, are now 
the execution of 
them; the latter is what we mayattain to 
the knowledge of, by ſtudying the ſcrip- 
— . 
Now as the ſcriptures make known, 
Firſt, what God is; Secondly, the Perſons 
inthe Godhead; Th:rdly, his Decrees ; And, 
Fourthly, the Execution thereof; ſo we are 
directed hereby in the method to be ob- 


ſerved in treating of the great doctrines of 


our religion; and accordingly the firſt 
part of this Catechiſm, which treats of 
doctrinal ſubjects, contains an enlarge- 
ment on theſe four general heads: 
ths firſt whereof we proceed to con- 
Ger, -- Hh | | 
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ov EST. VII. bat is God? 


 Answ. God is a Spirit, in and 
of himſelf, infinite in being, 
glory, bleſſedneſs, and perfection, 
all-tufficient, eternal, unchange- 
able, incomprehenſible, every 


where preſent, almighty, know- 


ing all things, moſt wiſe, moſt 

holy, moſt juſt, moſt merciful 

and gracious, long-ſuffering; and 

abundant in goodneſs and 
truth. 5 


DFEFORE we proceed to conſider 
the divine 3 as contain'd 

in this anſwer, let it be premiſed, | 
1. That it is impoſſible for any one to 
give a perfect deſcription of God, ſince 
he is incomprehenſible, therefore no 
words can fully expreſs, or ſet forth, his 
perfections; when the wiſeſt men on 
earth ſpeak of him, they ſoon betray 
their own weakneſs, or diſcover, as Elibu 
ſays, that they cannot order their ſpeech, 
by reaſon of darkneſs*.; or that they are 
| but of yeſterday, and know, comparatively, 
nothing. We are but like children, 
ralking of matters above them, which 
their tender age can take in but little of, 
when we ſpeak of the infinite perfections 
of the divine nature; This knowledge is 
too wonderful for us; it is high, we can- 
not attain to it n. How little a portion is 
beard of him"? . 
2. Though God cannot be perfectly 
deſcribed; yet there is ſomething of him 
that we may know, and ought to make 
the matter of our ſtudy and diligent en- 


quiries. When his glory is ſet forth in 


ſcripture, we are not to look upon the 
expreſſions there made uſe of, as words 
without any manner of Ideas affixed to 
them; for it is one thing to have ade- 
quate Ideas of an infinitely perfect being, 
and another thing to have no Ideas at all 
of him; neither are our Ideas of God to 
be reckoned, for this reaſon, altogether 
falſe, though they are imperfe& ; for it 
is one thing to think of him in an unbe- 
coming way, not agreeable to his pers 
fections, or to attribute the weakneſs. and 
imperfection to him which don't belong 

to his nature, and another thing to think 
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in general. 33 
of him; with the higheſt and beſt con- 
ceptions we are able to entertain, of his 
infinite perfections, while, at the ſame 


3 


time, we have a due ſenſe of our own 
weakneſs, and the ſhallowneſs of our ca- 


pacities. When we thus order our thoughts 
concerning the great God, though we 
are far from comprehending his infinite 
perfections, yet our conceptions are not 
to be concluded erroneous, when direct- 
ed by his word; which leads us to conſi- 
der how we may conceive aright of the 
divine perfections, that we may not think 
or ſpeak of God that which is not right, 
though at beſt we know but little of his 
glory; and in order thereunto, . _ 
(I.) We muſt firſt take an eſtimate of 
finite perfections, which we have ſome 
Ideas of, though not perfect ones in all 
reſpects; ſuch as power, wiſdom, good- 
neſs, faithfulneſs, Cc. * 
( 2.) Then we muſt conceive that theſe 
are eminently, though not formally, in 
God; that is, there is no perfection in 


the creature, but we muſt aſcribe the 


ſame to God, though not in tlie ſame way; 
or thus, whatever perfection is in the 
creature, the ſame is in God, and infinite- 


ly more, or it is in God, but not in ſuch 


a finite, limited, or imperfe& way, as it 
is in the creature; He that planted the 


ear, ſhall he not hear ? He that formed the 


eye, ſhall not he ſee? He that teacheth 
man knowledge, ſhall not he know *? Theres 
fore, | 

(3.) When the ſame words are uſed that 
import a perfection in God, and in the 
creature, viz. wiſdom, power, Sc. we 
muſt not ſuppoſe that theſe words im- 
port the ſame thing in their different ap- 
plication; for when they are applied to 
the creature, though we call them per- 
fections, yet they are, at beſt, but finite, 
and have many imperfections attending 


them, all which we muſt ſeparate or ab- 
ſtract in our thoughts, when the fame 
words are uſed to ſet forth any divine 


perfection: thus knowledge is a per- 
fection of the human nature, and the 

ſame word is uſed to denote a divine per- 
fection; yet we muſt conſider, at the 
ſame time, that the Lord ſeeth not as man 


ſeeth o. The ſame may be ſaid of all his 


other per fections; he worketh not as man 


worketh ; whatever perfections are aſcri- 


bed to the creature, they are to be conſi- 
der d, as agreeable to the ſubject in which 
they are; ſo when the ſame words are 
uſed to ſet forth any of the divine per- 


o Pfal, xciv. 9, 10. 
8 fections, 


n Job xxvi. 14. 
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fections, they ate to be underſtood in a 


way becoming a God of infinite per- 
fection. 

This has ines 
diſtinguiſh the perfections of God, into 
thoſe chat are communicable, and incom- 
mn 

1. The communicable perfections of 
God are ſuch, whereof we find ſome 
faint reſemblance in intelligent crea- 


tures, though, at the ſame time, there 


is an infinite diſproportion; as when we 
ſpeak of God as holy, wiſe, juſt, power- 
ful, or faithful, we find ſomething like 
theſe perfections in the creature, though 
we are not to ſuppoſe them, in all reſpects, 
the ſame as they are in God; they are in 
him, in his own, that is, an infinite way; 
they are in us, in our own, that is, a fi- 
nite and limited way. N 

2. The incommunicable perfections of 
God are ſuch, of which there is not the 
{eaſt ſhadow, or ſimilitude in creatures, 
but they rather repreſent him as oppoſed 


to them. Thus when we ſpeak of him 


as infinite, incomprehenſible, unchange- 
able, without beginning, independent, &c. 
theſe perfections contain in them an ac- 
count of the vaſt diſtance that there is 
between God and the creature, or how 
infinitely he exceeds all other beings, 
and is oppoſed to every thing that argues 
imperfection in them. © 

From this general account we have gi- 
ven of the divine perfections, we may 
later, -- „F 
1. That there is nothing common be- 
tween God and the creature, that is, there 
is nothing which belongs to the divine 
nature that can be attributed to the crea- 
ture; and nothing proper to the creature 
is to be applied to God: yet there are 
ſome rays of the divine glory, which 
may be beheld as ſhining forth, or diſ- 


lay'd in the creature, eſpecially in the 


intelligent part of the creation, angels, 


and men, who are, for that reaſon, re- 


preſented as made after the divine image. 

2. Letusnever think or ſpeak of the di- 
vine perfections but with the higheſt re- 
verence, leſt we take his name in vain, 
or debaſe him in our thoughts; Shall not 
his excellency make you afraid, and his 
dread fall upon you * ? And whenever we 
compare God with the creatures, viz. an- 

els and men, that bear ſomewhat of his 
Image, let us, at the ſame time, abſtract 
in our thoughts, all their imperfections, 
whether natural or moral, from him, 


and conſider the infinite diſproportion 
4 Job zii 11. 


iven occaſion to divines to 


b Rom. i. 23. and 1 Tim, i. 17. 


God i Spiri. 


that there is between him and them. We 
now come to conſider the perfections of 
the divine nature, in the order in which 
they are laid down in this anſwer. 


I. God is a Spirit, that is; an imma- 
terial ſubſtance, without body or bodily 
parts; this he is faid to be in John iv. 24. 
But if it be enquired what we mean by 
a Spirit, let it be premiſed, that we can- 


not fully underſtand what our own ſpi- 
rits, or ſouls are, we know leſs of the 


nature of Angels, a higher kind of Spi- 
rits, and leaſt of all of the ſpirituality of 
the divine nature; however, our Ideas 
firſt begin at what is finite, in conſidering 
the nature and properties of Spirits; and 
from thence we are led to conceive of 
God as infinitely more perfect than any 
finite ſpirit. Here we ſhall conſider the 
word Spirit, as applied more eſpecially 
to Angels, and the ſouls of men; and let 
it be obſerved, 4H ct | 

1. That a Spirit is the molt perfect and 
excellent being; the ſoul is more excel- 
lent than the body, or indeed than any 
thing that is purely material; ſo Angels 


are the moſt perfect and glorious part of 


the creation, as they are ſpiritual beings, 
in ſome things excelling the ſouls of 
2. A Spirit is, in its own nature, im- 
mortal; it has nothing in its frame and 
conſtitution that tends to corruption, as 
there is in material things, which con- 
ſiſt of various parts, that may be diſſol- 
ved or ſeparated, and their form altered, 
which is what we call corruption; but 
this belongs not to Spirits, which are li- 
able to no change in their nature; but 
by the immediate hand of God, who 
can, if he pleaſes, reduce them again to 
their firſt nothing. e 855 
3. A Spirit is capable of underſtanding, 


and willing, and putting forth actions 


agreeable thereunto, which no other be- 


ing can do: thus, though the ſun is a 


glorious and uſeful being; yet, becauſe 
'tis material, tis not capable of thought, 
or any moral action, ſuch as angels, and 
the ſouls of men, can put forth. : 

Now theſe conceptions of the nature 
and properties of finite ſpirits, lead us to 
conceive of God as a Spirit. And, 

(I.) As ſpirits excel all other crea- 


tures, we muſt conclude God to be the 


moſt excellent and perfect of all beings, 


and alſo that he is incorruptible, immortal, 


and 7nvi/ible, as he is ſaid to be in ſcrip- 
ture *, hos | | 


x - More- 


Of the Indepen dency of | Gov. 


Moreover, it follows from hence, 
that he has an underſtanding and will, 
and ſo we may conceive of him as the 
creator and governor of all things; this 


he could not be, if he were not an intel- 


ligent and ſovereign being, and particu- 
larly a Spirit. 3 . 
(2.) The difference between other ſpi- 


ritual ſubſtances and God, is, that all 


their excellency is only comparative, vis. 
as chey excel the beſt of all material be- 
ins in their nature and properties; but 

God, as a Spirit, is infinitely more excel- 
lent, not only than all material beings, 
but than all created ſpirits. Their per- 
fections are derived from him, and there- 


fore he is called, The Father of ſpiritst; 


and the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh s; 


but his perfections are underived : other 
ſpirits are, as we have obſerved, in 
their own nature, immortal, yet God 
can reduce them to nothing; but God is 
independently immortal, and therefore 
tis ſaid of him, that he only hath im- 
mortality *. Eg 

Finite ſpirits, indeed, have underſtand- 
ing and will, but theſe powers are con- 
' tained within certain limits; whereas 
God is an infinite Spirit, and therefore it 
can be ſaid of none but him, that his un- 
derſtanding is thfimte Y. 

From God's being a Spirit, we may 
infer, a | e 5 1 | | 
1. That he is the moſt ſuitable good 
to the nature of our ſouls, which are ſpi- 
rits; he can communicate himſelf, and 
apply thoſe things to them, which 
tend to make them happy, as the God 
and Father of ſpirits. 

2. He is to be worſhipped in a ſpiri- 
tual manner *, that is, with our whole 
ſouls, and in a way becoming his ſpiritual 
nature; therefore, N 

3. We are to frame no ſimilitude or 
reſemblance of him in our thoughts, as 
though he were a corporeal or material 
being ; neither are we to make any pi- 
| Qtures of him. This God forbids 1/ae! to 
do, and tells them, that they had not 
the leaſt pretence for {6 doing, inaſmuch 
as they /aw no ſimilitude of him, hen be 
ſpake to them in Horeb ; and to make an 
image of him would be to corrupt them- 
Jerves. 5 | 


II. God is faid to be in, and of, him- 
ſelf, not as though he gave being to, of 
was the cauſe of himſelf; for that im- 


plies a contradiction; therefore divines 


© Heb. xii, 9. u Numb. xvi, 22, 3 
12; 65, 16; b fai. xl. 13, 14. © Job xxxvi. 23. 


* 1 Tim. vi. 16. 


generally ſay, that God is in, and of him- 
ſelf, not poſitively, but negatively, that 
is, his being and perfections are underived, 
and not communicated, to him, as all 
finite perfections are, by him to the crea- 
ture; therefore he is ſelf-exiſtent, or in- 
dependent, which is one of the higheſt 
glories of the divine nature, by which he 
is diſtinguiſhed from all creatures, who 
live, move, and have their being in and 
from him. f 28 8 

This attribute of independency belongs 
to all his perfections; thus his wiſdom, 
power, goodneſs, holineis, Sc. are all 
independent. And, „ 

I. With reſpect to his knowledge or 
wiſdom, he doth not receive Ideas from 
any object out of himſelf, as all intelli- 
gent creatures do, and, in that reſpect, 


are ſaid to depend on the object; ſo that 


if chere were not ſuch objects, they 
could not have the knowledge or Idea of 
them in their minds; therefore the ob- 
ject known muſt firſt exiſt, before we 
can apprehend what it is. But this muſt 
not be ſaid of God's knowledge, for that 
would be to ſuppoſe the things that he 


knows antecedent to his knowing them. 


The independency of his knowledge is ele- 
gantly deſcribed in ſcripture; Who hath 
directed the Spirit of the Lord, or, being 
his counſellor, bas taught him ? With whom 
roch he counſel, and who inſtructed him, 
and taught him in the path of judgment, 
and taught him knowledge, and ſhewed to 
him the way of underſtanding * ? 

2. He is independent in power; there- 
fore, as he receives ſtrength from no 
one, ſo he doth not act dependently on 
the will of the creature, Who bath ihjoin'd 
him his way*®; and accordingly, as he re- 
ceived the power of acting from no one, 
ſo none can hinder, turn aſide, or con- 
troul his power, or put a ſtop to his 
methods of acting. | : 2 

3. He is qe" EN as to his holineſs, 
hating ſin neceſſarily, and not barely de- 
pending on ſome reaſons out of himſelf, 
Whieh induce him thereunto, for it is eſ- 
ſential to the divine nature to be infi- 
nitely oppofite to all fin, and therefore 
to be independently holy. | a 

4. He is independent as to His bounty 
and goodneſs, and ſo he communicates 
bleſſings not by conſtraint, but according 


to his ſovereign will. Thus he gave be- 
ing to the world, and all things therein; 


which was the firſt inſtance of 27 
and goodneſs, and 4 very great one 1 
Y Pall. xvii. 3. John iy. 24 Deut. 1%. 


Was, 


was, not by conſtraint, but by his free 
will, for his pleaſure they are and were 
created. In like manner, whatever in- 
ſtances of mercy he extends to miſerable 
creatures, he ſtill acts independently, 
in the diſplay thereof; nothing out 
of himſelf moves or lays a conſtraint 
upon him, but he ſhews mercy becauſe 
it is his pleaſure ſo todo 
But, to evince the truth of this do- 
@rine, that God is independent as to his 
being, and all his perfections, let it be 
farther confider'd, Wn ate | 
(i.) That all things depend on his 
power, which brought them into, and 


' preſerves them in being; therefore they 


exiſt by his will, as their creator and pre- 
ſerver, and conſequently are not neceſſa- 
ry, but dependent beings. If therefore all 
things depend on God, it is the greateſt 
abſurdity to ſay that God depends on any 
thing, for this would be to ſuppoſe the 
cauſe and the effect to be 8 depen- 
dent on, and derived from each other, 
which infers a contradiction. 7! 
( 2.) If God be infinitely above the 
higheſt creatures, he cannot depend on 
any of them, for dependence argues in- 
feriority. Now that God is above all 
things is certain: this is repreſented in a 
very beautiful manner by the prophet, 
when he ſays*, Behold the nations are as 
the drop of the bucket, and are counted as 
the ſmall duſt of the balance; all nations 
before him are as nothing, and they are 
counted to him leſs than nothing and vanity; 


therefore he cannot be ſaid to be infe- 


rior, to them, and, by conſequence, to 
depend on them. 855 
(3.) If God depends on any creature, 
he does not exiſt neceſſarily; and if ſo, 
then he might not have been; for the 
ſame will, by which he is ſuppoſed to 
exiſt, might have determined that he 


ſhould not have exiſted. If therefore 


God be not independent, he might not 
have been, and, according to the ſame 
method of reaſoning, he might ceaſe to 
be; for the ſame will, that gave being to 
him, might take it away at. pleaſure, 
which is altogether inconſiſtent with the 
Idea of a Gd. ; al 

From God's being independent, or in 
and of himſelf, we infer, 


1. That we ought to conclude that the 


creature cannot lay any obligation on 
him, or do any thing that may tend to 


make him more happy than he is in him- 


elf; the Apoſtle gives a challenge to 
this effect, ho hath firſt given to bim, 
Ii. xl. 15, 17. * Rom, xi. 35. 


tel) per ecl. 
and it ſhall be recompenſed unto him again *; 
and Eliphaz ſays to * Cm a man be 


bleſſedneſs and perfection. 


dent and uncreated; 


f Job xxii. 2, 3» 
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profitable .to God, as he that is wiſe may 


be profitable unto himſelf? Is it any plea- 


ſure to the Almighty, that thou art righ- 
teous? Or is it gain to him, that thou ma- 
keſt thy BE! ei : 
2. If Independency be a divine perfecti- 
on, then let it not, in any inſtance; or by any 
conſequence, be attributed to the crea- 
ture; let us conclude, that all our ſprings 
are in him, and that all we enjoy and 
hope for is from him, who is the author 
and finiſher of our faith, and the ſoun- 
tain of all our bleſſedneſss. 5 


III. God is infinite in being, glory; 
To be infi- 
nite, is to be without all bounds or limits; 
either actual or poſſible : now that God 
is fo, is evident, from his being indepen- 
and becauſe his 
will fixes the bounds of all the excel- 
lencies, perfections and powers of the 
creature. If therefore he doth not exiſt 


by the will of another, he is infinite in 
being, and conſequently in all perfection: 


thus it is ſaid s, bis underſtanding is infi- 
nite, which will further appear, when 
we confider him as omniſcient ; his will 
determines what ſhall come to paſs, with 
an infinite ſovereignty, that cannot be 


controuled, or rendered ineffectual ; his 


power is infinite, and therefore all things 
are equally poſſible, and eaſy to it, nor 
can it be reſiſted by any contrary force or 


power; and he is infinite in bleſſedneſs, 


as being ſelf-ſufficient, or not ſtanding 
in need of any thing to make him more 
happy than he was in himſelf, from all 
eternity. The Pſalmiſt is ſuppoſed, by 
many, to ſpeak in the perſon of Chriſt, 
when he ſays", My 15 
to thee, q. d. How much ſoever thy 
« relative glory may be illuſtrated, by 


. covenant of redemption, yet this can 
© make no addition to thine eſſential 
« glory.” And if ſo, then certainly no- 
thing can be done by us which may in 
the leaſt contribute thereunto. | 


IV. God is all-ſufficient, by which we 
underſtand that he hath enough in him- 
ſelf to ſatisfy the moſt enlarged deſires of 
his creatures, and to make them com- 
pleatly bleſſed. As his ſelf-ſufficiency is that 
whereby he has enough in himſelf ro deno- 
minate him compleatly bleſſed, as a God 
of infinite perfection; ſo his all- ſofficiency 

8 Pal, cxlvii. 5, * Pal, xvi. 2. 
is 


neſs extendeth not 


what I have engaged to perform in the 


Ly 
3: 


as much bleſſedneſs to his creatures, as he 
is pleaſed to make them capable of re- 
ceiving; and therefore he is able not only 


to ſupply all their wants, but to do ercecd- 


ingly above all that they ask or think. 
This he can do, either in an immediate 
way; or, if he thinks fit to make uſe of 


creatures as inſtruments, to fulfil his 


pleaſure, and communicate what he de- 


ſigns to impart to us, he is never at a 


loſs ; for as they are the work of his 
hands, ſo he has a right to uſe them at 


his will, upon which account, they are 


ſaid all of them to be hrs ſervants. 


This doctrine of God's all-ſufficiency 


ſhould be improved by us, 


1. To induce us to ſeek happineſs in 


him alone: creatures are no more than 
the ſtream, but he is the fountain; we 


may, in a mediate way, receive ſome 


ſmall drops from them, but he is the 


ocean of all bleſſedneſs. 


2. Let us take heed that we don't re- 


flect on, or, in effect, deny this per- 


fection, which we may be ſaid to do in 


various inſtances. As, 


(.) When we are diſcontented with 


our preſent condition, and deſire more 
than God has alotted for us. This ſeems 
to have been the ſin of the Angels, who 


left their firſt habitation through pride, 


ſeeking more than God deſigned they 
ſhould have; and this was the ſin by 
which our firſt parents fell, deſiring a 
greater degree + knowledge than what 


they thought themſelves poſſeſſed of: 


thus they fancied, that by eating the 


forbidden fruit, they ſhould be as Gods, 


knowing good and evil", 


(2.) We practically deny the all-ſuffi- 
ciency of God, when we ſeek bleſſings, 


of what kind ſoever they are, in an indi- 
rect way, as though God were not able 
to beſtow them upon us in his own way, 
or in the uſe of lawful means: thus Re- 
becca and Jacob did, when they contri- 


ved a lie to obtain the bleſſing , as tho” 


there had not been an all-ſufficiency in 
providence to bring it about, without 
their having recourſe tothoſe methods that 
were in themſelves finful,  _ 
63.) When we uſe unlawful means to 


eſcape imminent dangers. Thus David 


did when he feigned himſelf mad, ſuppo- 


ſing, without ground, that he ſhould 


have been ſlain by Achiſb king of Gatb, 


i Phil. iv. 19. and Eph, iii, 20. 


9 


/ the Alls ſaſtcieu 


is that, whereby he is able to communicate 


ever? 


E Pal, cxix. 91. 


f Gon. 87 


and that there was no other way to e- 
ſcape butthis *: and Abraham and Iſaac e, 
when they denied their wives, concluding 
this to have been an expedient to ſave 
their lives, as though God were not able 
to ſave them in a better and more ho- 
nourable way,  __, 

( 4.) When we diſtruſt his providence, 
though we have had large experience of 
its appearing for us in various inſtances: 
thus David did, when he ſaid, in his 
heart, I ſhall one day periſh by the hand of 
Saul o: and the Maelites, when they ſaid, 
Can God furniſh a table in the wilderneſs *? 
though he had provided for them in an 
extraordinary way ever ſince they had 


been there: yea, Moſes himſelf was faulty 


in this matter, when he faid, Whence 
ſhould I have fleſh to give unto all this peo- 


ple? I am not able to bear all this people 
alone, becauſe it is too heavy for me: 
and Aſa, when he tempted Benhadad to 


break his league with Baaſha, who made 
war againſt him, as though God were not 


able to deliver him without this indirect 
practice, though he had, in an eminent 


manner, appeared for him, in giving him 


a ſignal victory over Zerab the Ethiopian, 
when he came againſt him with an army 


of a million of men: and like wiſe Foſhua, 


when Iſrael had ſuffered a ſmall defeat, 
occaſioned by Acban's ſin, when they 
fled before the men of Ai, though there 
were but thirty fix of them ſlain; yet, on 
that occaſion; he is ready to wiſh that 
God had not brought them over Jordan, 
and meditates nothing but ruin and de- 
ſtruction from the Amorites, forgetting 
God's former deliverances, and diſtruſt- 
ing his faithfulneſs, and care of his peo- 
le, and, as it were, calling in queſtion 
fi all-ſufficiency, as though he were not 
able to accompliſh the promiſes he had 
V Eoin... 
([s.) When we doubt of the truth, or 
certain accompliſhment of his promiſes, 
and ſo are ready to ſay, Hath God forgot- 
ten to be gracious? Doth his truth fail for 
is we are apt to do, when there 
are great difficulties in the way of the 
accompliſhment thereof : Thus Sarah, 
when it was told her that ſhe ſhould have 


a child in her old age, ſhe laughed, thro' 


unbelief ; and God intimates, that this 
was an affront to his all-ſufficiency, when 
he ſays, Is any thing too hard for the 
Lord *? and Gideon, though he was told 
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chat God was with him; and had an ex- 
prefs command to go in his might, with 
a Promiſe that he ſhould deliver Irael 

from the Midianites, yet he ſays, O Lord, 
wherewith ſhall I ſave them! for my fa- 
mily is poor in Manaſſeh, and I am the 
leaſt in my father's houſe; God tells him 
again, I will be with thee,” and ſmite the 
Midianites *; yet, after Wards, he deſires 
that he would give him a figh in the wet 
and dry fleece, What is this but que- 
ſtioning bis all-ſufffcieneß? — 


(b.) When we decline great ferviees, 


though called to them by God, under 


dretence of our unfitneſs for them: thiis 
when the prophet Jeremiah was called to 
deliver the Lord's meſſage to the rebel- 
lious houſe of I/ae!, he deſires to be ex- 
cuſed, and ſays; Behold I cannot ſpeak, 


for 1 am 4 child; whereas the main diſ- 


couragement was the difficulty of the 


work, and the hazards he was like to run; 


but God encourages him to it, by putting 
him in mind of his all-ſufficiency, when 
he tells him, that he would be with him, 
and deliver bim. 

3. This divine perfection affords mat- 


ter of ſupport and encouragement to be- 
lievers, under the greateſt ftraits and 


world; and we have many inſtances in 


ſcripture of thoſe WH have Had recourſe 


to it in the like cafes. Thus, when Da- 


vid was in the greateſt ſtrait that ever he 
met with, upon the Amalekztes ſpoiling of 


Ziklag,and carrying away the women cap- 
tives, the people talked of ſtoning him, 
and all things ſeemed to make againſt him; 
yet it is ſaid, that he encouraged himſelf inthe 
Lord his God *: ſo Mordecai was confi- 
dent that the enlargement and deliverance 
of the Jews ſhould come ſome other way, if 
not by Efther's interceffion for them, 
when ſhe was afraid to go in to the king ©; 
and this confidence he could never have 
obtained, conſidering the preſent poſture of 
their affairs, without à due regard te 


God's all-ſufficiency. Moreover, it was 


this divine perfection that encouraged 


Abraham to obey. the difficult command 


of offering his, ſon; as the Apoſtle ob- 


ſerves, he did this as knowing har God 
dead*: and 


was able to raiſe him from the dead“: avi 
when believers are under the greateſt di- 
ſtreſs, from the aſſaults of their ſpiritual 
enemies, mc have a warrant from God, as 
the Apoſtle had, to encourage themſelves, 


that they ſhall come off victorious, be- 


cauſe bis grace 16 ſufficient for them. 


7 Jud ri. 15. * Ver. 16. - 
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* Jer. i. 6. compared with ver. f. 
f Pfal, XC. 4. 


V. God is eternal, this reſpe&s his du- 


Y : 


ration, to wit, as he was without beginning, 


as welk as thall be without end; or as 


his duration is unchangeable, or without 
ſucceſſion, the ſame from everlaſting to 
everlaſting: thus the Pſalmiſt fays, Be- 


fore the mountains were brought forth, or 


ever thou hadft formed the earth aud the 
world ; even from everlaſting lo everlaſting 
„ + on ONE IR CON Eft, 
. That God is from everlaſting,” ap- 

(1.) From his being 4 neceſſary, Telf- 
exiftent Being, or, as was before obſer- 
ved, in and of himſelf, therefore he muſt 


e 
x 


be from everlaffing; for Whitevet is not 


produced is from eternity. Now that God 
did not derive his being frem any one, is 
evident, becauſe he gave being te all 


creatures; therefore nothing gave being 
to him, and conſequently he was from 


ration is infinitely perfect, and conſe- 
quently it is boundleſs, that is to ſay, 


eternal: it is an imperfection, in all cre- 


ated beings, chat they began to exiſt; an 
therefore they are fald, in a comparative 


ſenſe, to be bur of yeſterday ; we mut 


therefore, When we eonteive of Goa; 
ſeparate this imperfettion fron Him and 


ſb coneludle chat he Was from all eter- 
nity. 


3.) IF he created all things in the be- 
ginning, then he was before the begin- 
ning of time, that is, from eternity: 
thus tis ſaid, In the beginmi God created 
the heaven and the earth*; this is very evi- 
dent, for time is 4 Yacceſſive duration, 
taking its riſe from a certain point, or 


moment, Which we call the beginning: 


now that duration; which was before 


_ mut be from eternity, unleſs we 
ſüppole time before time began, of, which 


is all one, that there was a fucceſſive du- 
ration before ſucceſſive duration began, 


which is a contradiction. Therefore, if 


God fixed that beginning to all things, as 
their creator, and particularly to time, 


which is the meafure of the duration of all 
created beings, then tis evident he was be- 
tore time, and conſequently fromi eternity. 


(d.) This alfo appears from ſcripture; 


as when it is ſaid, The eternal God is thy 


refuge, and underneath are the everlaſting. 
arms: and when we read of his eternal 


d x Sam. xxx, 6. © Eſih. iv. 14. 
Gen. I, I, * Deut. xxxiii. 27. 5 


If he is an | perfed& being, | 
as has been obſerved before, then his du- 


power 


. _— 


_ 
_. 


CR - 


from everlaſting ; ſo his attributes and 
perfections are faid to have been from 


gundation of the world; and /ef up 


Moreover, there were grants of grace 
given in Chriſt, or put into his hand, 


from all eternity: thus we read of eter- 


nal life, which God promiſed before the 
world began a; and of our being /aved, 
according to his purpoſe and grace, given 
us in Chriſt Feſus, before the world began. 


It hence follows, that there was an eter- 


nal giver, and conſequently that God was 
MER, 7. - .. 
2. God ſhall be to everlafting ; thus 
'tis ſaid, The Lord ſhall endure for ever *; 
and that he /iveth for ever and ever *; 


and that his years ſhall have no ende; and 


the Lord ſhall reign for ever *, therefore 


he muſt endure for ever.. A in, 
9... * ® + v4. ae: © 8 . > 5 8 

tis ſaid, that the Lord keepeth covenant 
and merty with them that love him, to a 


thouſand generations? ; and he will ever 


be mindful of bis covenant *, that is, will 
fulfil what he has promiſed therein: if 
his truth ſhall not fail for ever, then he, 
who will accompliſh what he has ſpoken, 
muſt endure to everlaſting.  _ 
But this may be farther evinced from 
the perfections of his nature. 
(I.) From his neceſfary exiſtence, which 
not only argues, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, that he could not begin to be, 


but equally proves, that he eannot ceaſe 


to be, or that he ſhall be to everlafting. 
2.) He is void of all compoſition, and 
therefore muſt be to everlaſting; none 


but compounded beings, viz. ſuch as 
have parts, are ſubject ro diſſolution, 


which ariſes from the contrariety of theſe 


parts, and their tendency to deſtroy one 


A Rom. i. 20, 
P Prov. viii. 28. 
* Pfal. cxlvi. 10. 


k Habbak. i. 12. 
r 


2 Tic. i. 9. 
Y Deut, vii. 9. 


Thy throne is eftabliſhed of old; thou ar 


1 Pfal. xcui, 2. 


7 Plat exi. 5. 
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ver have an end from any neceflity of na- 
ture. LE EDS 3 
| (3.) He muſt be to eternity, becauſe 
there is no one ſuperior to him, at whoſe 
will he exiſts; that can deprive him of 


the univerſal nature of things; ſince 5 
it 


is, much leſs can any one will or deſire 


his own annihilation; eſpecially no one, 


Who is poſſeſſed of bleſſedneſs, can will 


the loſs thereof, for that is incongruous 


with the nature of it, as being a deſirable 


good, therefore God cannot will the loſs 
of his own bleſſedneſs; and ſince his 
bleſſedneſs is inſeparably connected with 
his being, he cannot ceaſe to be, from 
an act of his own will: if therefore he 
cannot ceaſe to be, from any neceſſity of 
nature, or from the will of another, or from 
an act of his own will, he muſt be to eternity. 

Moreover, the eternity of God may 
be proved from his other petfeckions, 
ſince one of the divine perfeckions infers 
the other. As, IP we 


1. From his immutability; Ke is un- 
changeable in his being, therefore he is 
ſo in all his per fections, and conſequently 
muſt be always the ſame, from everlaſt- 
ing to everlaſting, and not proceed from 
a ſtate of non-exiſtence to that of being, 
which he would have done, had he not 
been from everlaſting, hor decline from 
a ſtate of being to that of non-exiſtence, 
which he would be ſuppoſed to do, were 
he not to everlaſting: either of theſe is 


the gteateſt change that can be ſuppoſed, 


and therefore inconſiſtent with the divine 
immutability. _ ; 55 
2. He is the firſt cauſe; and the ulti- 
mate end of all things, therefore he muſt 
be from eternity, and remain the foun- 
thin of all bleſſedneſs to eternity. 
3. He could not be almighty, or. infi- 
nite in power, if he were not eternal, for 
that being, which did not always exift, 
once could not act, to wit, when it did 
not exiſt; or he that may ceaſe to be, 
may, for the ſame reaſon, be diſabled from 
acting; both which are inconſiſtent 


; with Almighty power. 


J * Pal, cili. 17. a Eph. i. 4. 0 1 Pet. i. 20. 
. 0 Pfal. ix. To 2 2 t Rev. iv. 9, 10. * Pſal.cii. 2 7. 
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4. If he were not eternal, he could 

hot, by way of eminence, be called he 
living God, as he is*; or ſaid fo have life in 
himſelf"; for both theſe expreſſions im- 
ply his neceſſary exiſtence, and that ar- 
gues his eternity. e e ee 
3. God's eternal duration is without 

ſucceſſion, as well as without beginning 
and end; that it is ſo, appears, . 
(1.) Becauſe, as was hinted but now, 

it is unchangeable, fince all ſucceſſive 
duration infers a change. Thus the du- 


ration of creatures, which is ſucceſſive, is 


not the ſame one moment as it will be 
the next; every moment adds. ſomething 


td it; now this cannot be faid of God's 


duration. Beſides, ſucceſſive duration 
implies a being, what we were not, in all 
reſpects before, and a ceaſing to be what 
we were, and ſo it is a kind of continual 
paſſing from not being to being, which is 


inconſiſtent. with the divine perfections, 


and, in paricular, with his unchangeable 
duration. The Pfalmiſt, ſpeaking of 


| God's eternal duration, expreſſes it by the 


immutability thereof, Thou art the ſame, 
and thy years ſhall have no ende; and the 
Apoſtle, ſpeaking concerning this matter, 


ſays, He is the ſame yeſterday, to day, and 


for ever . 


(2.) Succeſſive duration is applicable 


to time; and the duration of all creatures 


is meaſured, and therefore cannot be term 
ed infinite; it is meaſured by its ſucceſſive 
parts: thus a day, a year, an age, a mil- 


lion of ages, are meaſured by the number 


of moments, of which they conſiſt; but 
God's duration is unmeaſured, that is, /f 


infinite, therefore it is without ſucceſſion, 
or without thoſe parts of which time 
conſiſts, 1 
4. Eternity is an attribute peculiar to 
God, and therefore we call it an incom- 
municable perfection. There are, in- 
deed, other things that ſhall endure to 
everlaſting, as angels, and the ſouls of 
men; as alſo thoſe heavenly bodies that 
ſhall remain after the creature is deliver: d 
from the bondage of corruption, to which 
it is now ſubject: the heavenly places, 
deſigned for the ſeat of the bleſſed, as well 
as their happy inhabitants, ſhall be ever- 
laſting; but yet the everlaſting duration 
of theſe things infinitely differs from the 
eternity of God; for as all finite things 
began to be, and their duration is ſucceſ- 
five, ſo their everlaſting exiſtence depends 
entirely on the power and will of God, 
and therefore cannot be called neceſſary, 
* Jer.x: 10 John v. 26. pfal. cii. 27. 
cli. 27. Rev. i. 4. and Chap. iv. 8. 


Gov's eternal Duration not. ſucceſſive. 


4 n Job xxxvi. 26. 


or independent, as his eternal exiſtence 


time, as days, years, &c. and the various 
changes, or flux of time ; ſuch as. paſt, 
vreſent, and to come, are ſometimes at- 
tributed to God: this ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the account that has been given of 


his eternity. 


Anſiv. Tis true, we often find ſuch 
« 7 ö 4 A « 0 
expreſſions uſed in ſcripture: thus he 


is called, the ancient of days*; and his 


eternity is expreſſed, by his years having 


; . x 0 =” . © © * 7 
no end; and tis ſaid, He was, is, and is 


fo come t. But, for the underſtanding of 
ſuch-like expreſſions, we muff conſider, 


that herein God is pleaſed to ſpeak ac- 


. cording to our weak capacity, Who can- 


not comprehend the manner of his infi- 


nite duration: we cannot conceive of any. 


duration but that which is ſucceſſive; 
therefore God ſpeaks to us, as he does in 
many other inſtances, in condeſcenſion to 
our capacities; but yet we may obſerve, 
that though he thus condeſcends to 
ſpeak concerning himſelf, yet there is 
oftentimes ſomething added, which di- 


ſtinguiſhes his duration from that of 


creatures; as when tis ſaid, Behold God 


is great, and we know him not; neither 


can the number of his years be ſearched 


out * ; ſo that though we read of the years 


of his duration, yet they are ſuch as are 
unſearchable, or incomprehenſible years, 
infinitely differing from years, as ap- 
plied to created beings; and 'tis ſaid, A 
thouſand years in thy ſight are but as ye- 
erday, when it is paſt *, | ] 
with the Lord as a . years, and a 
thouſand years as one day * ; and, by the 
ſame method of reaſoning, it may be ſaid 
one moment is with the Lord as a thou- 
ſand millions of ages, or a thouſand mil- 
lions of ages as one moment; ſuch is his 


duration, and therefore not properly ſuc- _ 


ceſſive, like that of creatures. vs 

2. When any thing paſt, preſent, or 
to come, is attributed to God, it either 
ſignifies that he is ſo, as to his works, 
which are finite, and meaſured by ſuc- 
ceſfive duration; or elſe it fignifies, that 
he, whoſe duration is not meaſured by 
ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding, exiſts un- 
changeably, through all the various ages 


of time. As he is omnipreſent with all 


the parts of matter, yet has no parts 
himſelf, ſo he exiſts in all the ſucceſſive 
ages of time, but without that ſucceſſion, 
which is peculiar to time and creatures. 
4 Heb, xiii. 8. © Dan, vii. 9. 
1TPlalxc, 4 k 2 pet. iii. 8. 
3"; en Several 


e r d 
Object. Since the various parts of 


One day is 


f Plal. 
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Several things may be infer' d, of a 


God. As, 


1. Since God's duration is eternal, 


that is, without ſucceſſion, ſo that there 
is no ſuch thing as paſt, or to come, with 
him; or if ten thouſand millions of 
ages are but like a moment to him, then 
it follows, that thoſe ſins which we have 
committed long ago, and perhaps are 


forgotten by us, are preſent to his view; 


he knows what we have done againſt him 
ever ſince we had a being in this world, 
as much as though we were at preſent 
committing them. 
2. If God was from eternity, then how 
contemptible is all created glory, when 
compared with his; look but a few ages 
backward, and it was nothing : this 
ſhould humble the pride of the creature, 
who is but of yeſterday, and whoſe du- 
ration is nothing, and leſs than nothing, 
if compared with God's. „ 


3. The eternity of God, as being to 


everlaſting, affords matter of terror to 
his enemies, and comfort to his people, 


and, as ſuch, ſhould be improved for the 


preventing of ſin. 


(10 It affords matter of terror to his e- of what is good; an immutable ſtate of fin, 


or miſery, is far from being an excellency, 


nemies. For, 7 


I/. He ever lives to ſee his threatnings 


executed, and to pour forth the vials of 


his fury on them: thus the prophet, 


ſpeaking of God, as the everlaſting fing, adds, 


that at h15wrath the earth ſballtremble, and 
the nations ſhall not be able to abide his in- 


dignation '. Therefore the eternity of 


God argues the eternity of the puniſh- 
ment of fin, ſince this great Judge, who 
is a conſuming fire to impenitent ſinners, 


will live for ever to ſee his threatnings 
executed upon them. This appears, if 


we conſider, _ 95 . 
2dly. That ſince he is eternal in his be- 


ing, he muſt be ſo in his power, holineſs, 

juſtice, and all his other perfections, which 
are terrible to his enemies: thus the Pſal- 
miſt ſays, Who knoweth the power of thine 


anger? even according to thy fear, ſo is 
thy wrath"; and the Apoſtle ſays, It is a 


fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 


living God. | | 

(2.) It affords matter of comfort t obe- 
lievers, as oppoſed to the fluctuating and 
uncertain ſtate of all creature-enjoyments; 
'tis an encouragement to them in the 
loſs of friends and relations, or, under all 
the other loſſes or diſappointments they 
meet withas to their outward eſtate in this 


„ 20+ .-  -* Plal. xc. 11, 
XXII. 4. I. Tim. vi 16. 


— 


practical nature, from the eternity of 


n Heb. x. 31, 
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world. Theſe are, at beſt, but ſhort- 
liv'd comforts, but God is the eternal 


- portion and happineſs of his people; and, 


from his eternity, they may certainly 


_ conclude, that the happineſs of the hea- 


venly ſtate will be eternal, for it conſiſts 
in the enjoyment of him, who is ſo; 
which 1s a very delightful thought to all 
who are enabled by faithto lay claim toir. 


VI. God 18 unmmtab le thus 'tis ſaid, 


that with him is no variableneſs, neither 
ſhadow of turning o. This is ſometimes 


ſet forth in a metaphorical way, in which 
reſpect he is compared to à roch. which 
remains immoveable, when the whole 
ocean, that ſurrounds it, is continually 
in a fluctuating ſtate, even ſo, though all 
creatures are ſubject to change, God alone 


1s unchangeable in his being, and all his 
perfections. FO 


Here we ſhall conſider, 

1. How immutability is a perfection; 
and how it is a divine perfection peculiar | 
WANG fot 

(.) It muſt be allowed that immuta- 


bilge cannot be ſaid to be an excellency or 
perfect 


ction, unleſs it be applied to, or ſpoken. 


when tis applied to fallen Angels, or 
wicked men: but unchangeable holineſs, 
and happineſs, as applied to holy Angels, 
or Saints in heaven, is a perfection con- 
fer d upon them; and when we ſpeak of 
God's immutability, we ſuppoſe him in- 
finitely bleſſed, which is included in the 
notion of a God; and ſo we farther ſay, 
that he is unchangeable in all thoſe per- 
fections in which it conſiſts. _ 
(2.) Immutability belongs, in the moſt 
proper ſenſe, to God alone; ſo that as he 
only is ſaid to have immortality *, that is, 
ſuch as is underived and independent, he 
alone is unchangeable ; other things are 
render'd immutable by an act of his will 
and power, but immutability is an eſſen- 
tial perfection of the divine nature; crea- 
tures are dependently immutable, God is 


independently ſo. 


(3.) The moſt perfect creatures, ſuch 


as Angels and glorified Saints, are capa- 


ble of new additions to their bleſſedneſs; 
new objects may be preſented agoccaſions 


of praiſe, which tend perpetually to in- 
creaſe their happineſs: the' Angels know 


more than they did before Chriſt's incar- 
nation; for they are ſaid to know by the 
church, that is, by the dealings of God 


: Pal, Ixxiii, 26, P James i. 17. 2 Deut. 
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2 Arguments to prove tit Gov ir Immutable. 


wich his church; the manifold wiſdom of 
God; and to defire to look into the ac- 


count the g6ſpel gives of the ſufferings of 


Chriſt; and the glory that ſhould. follow * 
and they ſhall have farcher additions to 
their bleſſedneſs; when all the elett are 
joined tb their aſſembly in the great day, 
15 that the happineſs of the beſt creatures 
is communicated in various degrees; but 
God's perfections and bleſſedneſs can have 
no additions made to them, therefore he 
is immutable in ſuch a ſenſe as no crea- 
_«_ 
2. We ſhall now prove that God is im- 
mutable in his being and all his per- 
| fections. „ 5 

(i.) That he is immutable in his being; 
this belongs to him as God, and conſe- 
quently to him alone. All other beings 
once were not; there has been, if I may 
ſo expreſs it; a change from a ſtare of 
non-exiſtence, to that of being; and the 
ſame power that brought them into be- 
ing, could reduce them again to. their 
firſt nothing, To be dependent, is to be 
ſubject to change at the will of another; 
this is applicable to all finite things; 
for it is. ſaid, As a veſture thou ſhalt 
change them, und they ſhall be changed: 
But God being oppoſed to them as inde- 
pendent, is ſaid to be the ſame. 

1. He did not change from a ſtate of 


non: exiſtence to being, inaſmuch as he 


was from everlaſting, and therefore ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent; and eonſequently he 
cannot change from a ſtate of being to 


that of non- exiſtence, or ceaſe to be; and 
becauſe his perfections are eſſential to 
him, and underived, in the ſame ſenſe as 


his being is, therefore there can be no 
change therein. | 

_ 24ly. He cannot change from a ſtate of 

greater to a ſtate of leſs perfection, or be 


ſubject to the leaſt diminution of his di- 
vine perfections. To ſuppoſe this poſſi- 
ble, is to ſuppoſe he may ceaſe to be in- 


finitely perfect, that is, to be God: nor 


can he change from a ſtate of leſs per- 
fection to a ſtate of greater, for that is to 


ſuppoſe him not to be infinitely perfect 
before this change, or that there are de- 
grees of infinite perfection. Nor, 
3aly. Can he paſs: from that ſtate, in 
which he is, to another of equal per- 
fection; for, as ſuch a change implies 
an equal proportion of loſs and gain, ſo it 
would argue a plurality of infinite beings; 
or ſince he, who was God before this 


change, was diſtinct from what he arrives 


Eph. iii. 10. 1 Pets i. I, 12. 


to after it; this would be contrary to the 


unity of the divine eſſence. 

Moreover, this may be farther proved 
from hence, that if there be any change 
in God; this muſt ariſe either from him- 
ſelf, or ſome other! it cannot be from 
himſelf; inaſmuch as he exiſts neceſſari- 
ly; and not as the reſult of his own will, 
therefore he cannot will any alteration; 
or change in himſelf ; this is alſo con- 


trary to the nature of infinite bleſſedneſs, 


which cannot deſire the leaſt diminution, 
as it cannot apprehend any neceſſity 
thereof: and then he cannot be changed 


by any other; for he that changes any 
other, muſt be greater than him whom 
he changes; nor can he be ſubje& to the 
will of another, who is ſuperior to him; 


ſince there is none equal, much leſs ſu- 


perior, to God, therefore there is no be- 
ing, that can add to, or take from his 
perfections, which leads us, 5 


(2). To conſider the immutability of 


God's per fections. And, —_ 


Firſt, Of his knowledge; he ſeeth not 


as man ſeeth, this is obvious. For, 


If. His knowledge is independent upon 
the objects known, therefore whatever 
changes there are in them, there is none 
in him. Things known are conſidered, 
either as paſt, preſent, or to come, and 
theſe are not known by us in the ſame 
way; for concerning things paſt, it muſt be 
ſaid, that we once knew them; or of 
things to come, that we ſhall know them 


hereafter; whereas God, with one view, 


comprehends all things paſt and future, 
as though they were preſent. 
2dly, If God's knowledge were not 
unchangeable, he might be faid:o 


have different thoughts, or apprehenſions 
of things, at one time, from what he has 


at another, which would argue a defect 
of wiſdom. And indeed a change of ſen- 
timents implies ignorance, or weakneſs 
of underſtanding; for to make advances. 
in knowledge, ſuppoſes a degree of igno- 
rance, and to decline therein, is to be re- 
duced to a ſtate of ignorance: now it is 
certain, that both theſe are inconſiſtent 
with the infinite perfection of the divine 
mind; nor can any ſuch defect be applied 
to him, who is called, The omy voiſe 


„ | 


34ly, If it were poſſible for God's know- 
ledge to be changed, this would infer a 
change of his will, ſince having changed 
his ſentiments, he muſt be ſuppoſed to 
alter his reſolutions and purpoſes; but 
* Pſa. Clis 26, 27. 1 1 Tim. i. 17. 


his 


underſtanding or knowledge is ſo, which 
leads us to prove, 

Secondly, That God i is unchangeable ir in 
his will: thus it is ſaid of him, He is in 
one mind, and who: can turn him." ? This 
is agreeable to his infinite perfection, and. 
therefore he does not purpoſe to do a 
thing at one time, and determine not to 
do it at another; though, tis true, the 
revelation of his will may be changed; 
whereby that may be render'd a duty at 
one time, which was notat another : thus 
the ordinances of the ceremonial law. were 
preſcribed, from Moſes's time to Chriſt's, 
but, after that, were aboliſhed, and ceaſed. 


to be ordinances; ſo that there may be a 


-change in the things willed, or in the 
external revelation of God's will, and in 
our duty founded thereon, when there i is, 
at the ſame time, no change in his pur- 
poſe, for he determines all changes in 
the external diſpenſation of his provi- 
dence and grace, without the leaſt ſha- 
dow of change in his own will : this 
may farther appear, if we conſider, 
1}. That if the will of God were not 
unchangeable, he could not be the object 
of truſt, for how could we depend on his 
promiſes; were it poflible for him to 
| Change his purpoſe? Neither would: his 
threatnings be ſo much regarded, if there 
were any ground to expect, from the mu- 
tability of his nature, that he would not 
execute them; and, by this means, all 
religion would be baniſhed out of the 
world. 

24dly. This would render the condition 
of the beſt men, in ſome reſpects, very 
uncomfortable, for they might be one 
day the object of his love, and the next 
of his hatred, and thoſe bleſſings which 
accompany ſalvation might be beſtowed 
at one time, and taken away at another, 
which is directly contrary to ſcripture, 
which aſſerts, that the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance *; 

Zdly. * of thoſe things, that occaſion 
a cy in ur poſes of men, can be 
appli I; and therefore there is 
nothing in him chat, in the leaſt degree, 
can lead him to change his will, or de- 
termination, with reſpect to the event 
of things. For, - 

1*, Men change their purpoſe, from 
a natural fickleneſs and inconſtancy, as 
there is mutability in their very nature; 
but God being unchangeable in his na- 
ll he wy be ſo in his purpoſe or 
WI Fo 
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his will is unchangeable, therefore his 


of the divine 1 | 


2 Rom. xi. 29. 


n 

2%, Men change their purpoſes in pro- 
miſing, and not fulfilling their promiſe, 
or, as we ſay, in being worſe than their 
word, oftentimes from the viciouſneſs 
and depravity of their nature; but God 
is infinitely holy, and therefore, in this 
reſpect, cannot change. 

3%, Men change their mind, or pur- 
poſe, for want of power, to bring about 
what they deſigned; this has hinder'd 


many well concerted projects from ta- 


king effect, in ſome, and many threat- 
nings from being executed in others; but 
God's will cannot be fruſtrated for want 
of power to do what he deſigned, inaſ- 
much as he is Almighty. 

ur. Men change their minds, many 
times, for want of foreſight ; ſomething | 
unexpected, occurs that renders it expe- 
dient forthem to alter their purpoſe, which 
argues a defect of wiſdom; but God is 
infinitely wiſe, therefore nothing unfore- 
ſeen can intervene to induce him to change 
his purpoſe. | 

gr. Men are ſometimes obliged to 
change their purpoſe by the influence, 


threatnings, or other methods, uſed by 


ſome ſuperior; but there is none equal, 
much leſs ſuperior, to God, and conſe- 
quently none can lay any obligation. on 
him to change Dis purpoſe. 


VII. God is incomprehenſible : : 5 
implies that his perfections cannot be fully 


known by any creature; thus 'tis ſaid, 
Can i 


thou, by ſearching, find out God! ? 
Can ſt thou And out the Almighty unto per- 


fection * 


When we conſider God as incompre- 
henſible; we don't only mean that man, 
in this imperfect ſtate, cannot fully com- 
prehend his glory; for tis but very little, 
comparatively, that we can comprehend 
of finite things, and we know much leſs 
of that which is infinite; but when we 
ſay that God is incomprehenſible, we 
mean, that the beſt of creatures, in the 
moſt perfect ſtate, cannot fully conceive 
of, or deſcribe his glory ; and the reaſon 
is, becauſe they are finite; and his per- 
fections are infinite; and there is no pro- 
portion between an infinite God and a 
finite mind: the water of the ocean might 
as well be contained in the hollow of the 
hand, or the duſt of the earth weighed in 
a ballance, as chat the beſt of creatures 
could have a perfect and adequate Idea 
In this caſe 
we generally diſtinguiſh between appre- 
hending, and comprehending ; ; the former 
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denotes our having ſome imperfect, or 
inadequate Ideas of what ſurpaſſes our 


- underſtanding; the latter, our knowing 


every thing that is contained in it, which 
is called our having an adequate Idea 
thereof: now we apprehend ſomething 


of the divine perfections, in proportion 


to the limits of our capacities, and our 
reh ſtate; but we cannot, nor ever 


all, be able to comprehend the divine 
glory, ſince God is incomprehenſible to 


every one but himſelf. Again, we far- 
ther diſtinguiſh between our having a full 
| conviction that God hath thoſe infinite 


perfections, which no creature can com- 
prehend, and our being able fully to de- 


{cribe them : thus we firmly believe that 


God exiſts throughout all the changes of 


time, and yet that his duration is not 


meaſured thereby, or that he fills all 
places without being co- extended with 
matter; we apprehend, as having an un- 
deniable demonſtration thereof, that he 


does ſo, though we cannot comprehend 


how he does it. 


VIII. God is omnipreſent : this is ele- 


zantly ſet forth by the Pſalmiſt, Ni- 


ther ſhall J go from thy Spirit? Or whi- 
ther ſhall. I flee from thy preſence? If I 
| aſcend into heaven, thou art there ; if 1 


make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there; 
if I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea; 


all thy hand lead me, and thy 


even there ſh 


right hand ſhall hold me *. This perfection 


of the Godhead doth not conſiſt merely, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, in his knowing what is 
done in heaven and earth, which, 1s only 
a metaphorical ſenſe of omnipreſence ; 


as when Eliſha tells Gehazz, Went not 


my heart with thee, when the man turned 


again from his chariot to meet thee ©? Or, 


as the Apoſtle ſays to the church at Co- 
rinth, that tho' he was abſent in body, yet 
he was preſent with them in ſpirit*; or, as 
we fay, that our ſouls are with our friends 
in diſtant places, as often as we think of 
them: nor doth it conſiſt in God's being 
omnipreſent by his authority, as a king 
is ſaid, by a figurative way of ſpeaking, 
to be preſent in all parts of his domi- 
nions, where perſons are deputed to act 
under him, or by his authority: but we 
muſt take it in a proper ſenſe, as he ils 
all places with his preſence ©; ſo that he 
is not confined to, or excluded from any 


lace ; and this he does, not by parts, as 


the world or the univerſe. is ſaid to be 
b Pſal. cxxxix, 710. 5 85 2 Kings v. 26. 5 
Chap. iv. 8, 6 Iſa. xlvi, 11. | 


_ Gov is Onnipreſent aud Almighty. 
omnipreſent, for that is only agreeable to 
things corporeal, and compounded of 


4 1 Cor. v. 3. 


parts, and therefore by no means appli- 
cable to the divine omnipreſence. This 
is a doctrine which it is impoſſible for us 
to comprehend, yet we are bound to be- 
lieve it, becauſe the contrary hereunto is 
inconſiſtent with 


preſence, to diſtinguiſh it from his in- 
fluencial preſence, whereby he is ſaid to be 


where he acts in the methods of his pro- 
vidence, which is either common or ſpe- 


cial ; by the former of theſe he upholds 
and governs all things; by the latter he 
exerts his power in a way of grace, which 
is called his ſpecial preſence with his peo- 
ple: and as his omnipreſence, or immen- 


ſity, is neceſſary, and not the reſult of 


his will, ſo his influencial preſence is ar- 
bitrary, and an inſtance of infinite con- 
deſcenſion, in which reſpect he is ſaid to 
be, or not to be, in particular places, to 
come to, or depart, from his people , 
ſometimes to dwell in heaven, as he diſ- 
plays his glory there agreeably to the hea- 
venly ſtate; at other times to dwell with 
his church on earth, when he communi- 


cates to them thoſe bleſſings which they 


ſtand in need of; which leads us to con- 
ſider the next divine perfection mention'd 
in this anſwer. 51 

IX. God is almighty r; this will evi- 
dently appear, in that if he be infinite in 


all his other perfections; he muſt be ſo 


in power: thus if he be omniſcient, he 
knows what is poſſible or expedient to be 
done, and, if he be an infinite ſovereign, 
he wills whatever ſhall come to paſs: 
now this knowledge would be inſignifi- 
cant, and his will inefficacious, were he 
not infinite in power or almighty, A- 


gain, this might be argued from his ju- 


ſtice, either in rewarding or puniſhing ; 
for if he were not infinite in power, he 
could do neither of theſe, at leaſt ſo far 
as to render him the object of that defire, 
or fear, which is agreeable to the nature 
of theſe perfections; neither could infi- 
nite faithfulneſs accompliſh all the pro- 
miſes which he hath made, ſo as to excite 
that truſt and dependence, which is a part 
of religious worſhip; nor could he ſay, 
without limitation, as he does, I have 


Jpoken it, I will alſo bring it to paſs ; I 


have purpoſed it, I will alſo do it 5, 
But ſince power is viſible in, and demon- 
ſtrated by its effects, and infinite power, 


8 Jer. xxiii. 24. f Rev. i. 8. 


by 


infinite perfection; 
and it is ſometimes called his eſſential 
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ced by a creature, we may obſerve the 
almighty power of God in all his works, 
both of nature and grace: thus his efer-= 
nal power is underſtood, as the Apoſtle 
ſays, By the things that are made; not 
that there was an eternal production of 


things, but the exerting this power in 


time proves it to be infinite and truly di- 
vine; for no creature can produce the 
ſmalleſt particle of matter out of nothing, 


much leſs furniſh the various ſpecies of 


creatures with thoſe endowments, in 


which they excel one another, and ſet 


forth their Creator's glory. And the glory 
of his power is no leſs viſible in the 
works of providence, whereby he up- 


Holds all things, diſpoſes of them accord- 
ing to his pleaſure, and brings about e- 
vents, which only he who has an Almighty 


arm can effect. Theſe things might have 
been enlarged on, as evident proofs of 
this divine perfection; but ſince the 
works of creation and providence will be 
particularly conſidered in their proper 
place s, we ſhall proceed to conſider the 


power of God, as appearing in his works 


of grace; particularly, 


1. In ſome things ſubſervient to our 


redemption, as in the formation of the 


human nature of Chriſt, which is aſcri- 
bed to the power of the higheſt ®, and in 
preſerving it from being cruſhed, over- 
come, and trampled on, by all the uni- 


ted powers of hell and earth: tis ſaid, 


the arm of God ftrengthen'd him, ſo that 
the enemy ſhould not exact upon him, nor 
the ſon of wickedneſs affliet him. It was 


the power of God that bore him up un- 


der all the terrible views he had of ſuf- 


ferings and death, which had many in- 


gredients in it, that render'd it, beyond 
expreſſion, formidable, and would have 
ſunk a meer creature, unaſſiſted thereby, 
into deſtruction : it was by the divine 
power, which he calls tbe finger of God, 


that he caſt out devils, and wrought ma- 


ny other miracles, to confirm his miſ- 
ſion; ſo when he rebuked the unclean ſpi- 
rit, and healed the child, tis ſaid, they 


were all amazed at the mighty power of 


God': and it was hereby that he was 
raiſed from the dead, which the Apoſtle 


calls the exceeding greatneſs of the power 
of God®; and accordingly he was decla- 


red to be the Son of God, with power, by 
this extraordinary event . Moreover, 
the power of God will be glorified, in the 
higheſt degree, in his ſecond coming, 
l „ ' Queſt. xv. and xyiii 


Iherein the Power of Gov appears. 


by thoſe effects which cannot be produ- 
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when, as he ſays, he will appear in the 
clouds of heaven. with power and great 


glory o. 


2. The power of God eminently ap- 
pears in the propagation and ſucceſs of 
the goſpel. 

(I.) In the propagation thereof; that 
a doctrine, ſo contrary to the corrupt in- 
clinations of mankind, which had ſo lit- 
tle to recommend it, but what was di- 
vine, ſhould be ſpread throughout the 
greateſt part of the known world, by a 
ſmall number of men, raiſed up, and 
ſpirited to that end, and, in order there- 
unto, acted above themſelves, and fur- 
niſhed with extraordinary qualifications, 
ſuch as the gift of rongues, and a power 
to work miracles, is a convincing proof 
that the power, by which all this was 
done, is infinite. It was hereby that 
they were not only inſpired with wiſ- 
dom, by which they filenced and con- 
founded their malicious enemies, but 
perſwaded others to believe what they 
were ſent to impart to them. It was 
hereby that they were inflamed with 
zeal, in proportion to the greatneſs of 


the occaſion, fortified with courage to 


deſpiſe the threats, and patiently to bear 
the perſecuting rage of thoſe who pur- 
ſued them unto bonds and death. It was 
hereby that they were enabled to finiſh 
their courſe with joy, and ſeal the do- 
ctrines they delivered with their blood. 


And the power of God was herein the 


more remarkable, inaſmuch as they were 
not men of the greateſt natural ſagacity, 
or reſolution; and they always confeſs'd, 
that whatever there was extraordinary in 
the courſe of their miniſtry, was from 
the hand of God. 
 (2.) The power of God appears in the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel, the report whereof 
would never have been believed, had not 
the arm of the Lord been revealed*. The 
great multitude that was converted to 
Chriſtianity in one age, is an eminent 
inſtance hereof; and the rather, becauſe 
the profeſſion they made was contrary to 
their ſecular intereſts, and expoſed them 
to the ſame perſecution, though in a leſs 
degree, which the Apoſtles themſelves 
met with ; notwithſtanding which, they 
willingly parted with their worldly ſub- 
ance, when the neceſſity of affairs re- 
__ it, and were content to have all 
ings common, that ſo the work mighr 
proceed with more ſucceſs. It was the 
power of God that touched their hearts; 
Ip Ixxxix. 21, 22. k Luke xi. 20. 
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ſo that this internal influence contribu- 


ted more to the work of grace, than all 
the rhetorick of man could have done. It 
was this that carried them 8 all 
the oppoſition of cruel 7 onds, 
and impriſonment, and, at the ſame time, 
compenſated all their loſſes and ſufferings, 
by thoſe anden joys and ſupports 
which they had, both in life and death. 
And to this we may add, that the daily 
ſucceſs of the goſpel, in all the inſtances 
of converting grace, is an evident effect 
and proof of the divine power, as will 
farther appear, when, under a following 
head, we conſider effectual calling, as 
being the work of God's almighty power 
and grace *, 55 
Object. It will be objected, that there 
are ſome things which God cannot do, 
and therefore he is not almighty. 


_ Anſw. "Tis true, there are ſome things 


that God cannot do; but the reaſon is, 


either becauſe it would be contrary to 
his divine perfections to do them, or 
they are not the objects of power; there 


fore it is not an imperfection in him that 


he cannot do them, but rather a branch 


of his glory. As, 
I. There are ſome 


things which he 


cannot do, not becauſe he has not power 


to do them, had he pleaſed, but the on- 


ly reaſon is, becauſe he has willed or 


determined not to do them. Thus if we 
ſhould ſay, that he cannot make more 


- worlds, it is not for want of infinite 


power, but becauſe we ſuppoſe he has 
determined not to make them: he can- 
not ſave the reprobate, or fallen Angels, 
not through a defect of power, but be- 
cauſe he has willed not to do it. In this 
the power of God is diſtinguiſhed from 
that of the creature; for we never ſay that 
a perſoncannot doa thing, meerly becauſe 
he will not, but becauſe he wants power, 
if he would: but this is by no means 
to be ſaid of God in any inſtance. 'There- 
fore we muſt diſtinguiſh between his ab- 


ſolute -and ordinate power; by the for- 


mer he could do many things, which by 
the latter he will not, and conſequently 
to ſay he cannot do thoſe things, which 
he has determined not to do, does not in 


the leaſt overthrow this attribute of al- 


mighty power. 


2. He cannot do that which is con- 


trary to the nature of things, where 


there is an impoſſibility in the things 
themſelves to be done: thus he cannot 
make a creature to be independent, for 


that is eontrary to the Idea of a creature; 


3 Queſt, lavii, 


great ſupport an 


” Heb. vi. 18. 
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nor can he make a creature equal to him: 
ſelf, for then it would not be a creature; 


it is alſo impoſlible that he ſhould make 


a creature to be, and not to be, at the 
ſame time, or render that not done, 
which is done, ſince that is contrary to 


the nature and truth of things; to which 


we may add, that he cannot make a crea- 


ture the object of 5 GY worihip, or, 


by his power, advance him to ſuch a dig- 
nity, as ſhall warrant any ones aſcribing 
divine perfections to him. . 
3. He cannot deny himſelf, 1: is im- 
poſſible for God to he „and tis equally 
impoſſible for him to act contrary to any 
of his perfeCtions; for which reaſon he 
cannot do any thing that argues weak- 
neſs: as, for inſtance, he cannot repent, 
or change his mind, or eternal purpoſe; 
nor can he do any thing that would ar- 
gue him not to be a holy God: now, 


though it may be truly ſaid that God 


can do none of theſe things, this is no 
defect in him, but rather a glory, ſince 
they are not the objects of power, but 
would argue weakneſs and imperfection 
in him, ſhould he do them. 
We ſhall now conſider what practical 
improvement we ought to make of this 
divine attribute. FEY Fl 
_ --(4») Tb mier power of God affords 
d relief to believers, when 
they are aſſaulted, and afraid of being 
overcome, by their ſpiritual enemies: thus 
when they wre/ie, as the Apoſtle ſays, not 
only againſt fleſh and blood, but againſt prin- 
cipalities, againſt powers, againſt the rulers 
of the darkneſs of this world, and againſt 
{piritual wickedneſs in high places, And 
when. they conſider what numbers have 
been overcome and ruined by them, and 
are diſcouraged very much, under a ſenſe 
of their own weakneſs or inability, to 
maintain their ground againſt them; let 
them. conſider that God is able to bruiſe 
Satan under their feet, and to make them 
more than conquerots, and to cauſe all 
grace to abound in them, and to work in 
them that which is pleaſing in his ſight. 
(2.) The conſideration of God's al- 
mighty power, gives us the greateſt 
ground to conclude, that whatever diffi- 
culties ſeem to lie in the way of the ac- 
compliſhment- of his promiſes, relating 
to our future bleſſedneſs, ſhall be remo- 
ved or ſurmounted; ſo that thoſe things, 
which ſeem impoſſible, if we look no far- 
ther than ſecond cauſes, or the little ap- 
zearance there is, at preſent, of their 
Ring brought about, are not only poſſi- 


ble, 
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ble, but very eaſy for the power of God 
to effect. EG TY 
Thus, with reſpe& to what concerns 
the caſe of thoſe who are ſinking into 
deſpair, under a ſenſe of the guilt or 
power of ſin, by reaſon whereof they are 
ready to conclude that this burden is ſo 
great, that no finite power can remove 
it, let ſuch conſider that to God all things 
are poſſible ; he can, by his powerful 
word, raiſe the moſt dejected ſpirits, and 
turn the ſhadow of death into a bright 
morning of peace and joy. | | 
Moreover, if we conſider the declining 
ſtate of religion in the world, the apo- 
ſtacy of ſome profeſſors, the degeneracy 


of others, and what reaſon the beſt of 


them have to ſay; that it is not with them 
as in times paſt; or when we conſider 
what little hope there is, from the pre- 
ſent view we have of things, that the 
work of God will be revived in his 
church; yea, if the ftate thereof were, in 
all appearance, as hopeleſs as it was when 
God, in a viſton, repreſented it to the 
prophet Ezekzel, when he ſhewed him 
the valley full of dry bones, and aſked 


him, Can theſe bones live*? or if the 


_ queſtion be put; can the deſpiſed, decli- 
ning, ſinking and dying intereſt of Chriſt 
be revived? or how can thoſe prophe- 
cies, that relate to the churches future 
| happineſs and glory, ever have their ac- 


compliſhment in this world, when all 
things ſeem to make againſt it? this 
difficulty will be removed, and our hope 


encouraged, when we conſider the power 
of God, to which nothing is difficult, 
much leſs inſuperable. 1 
And to this we may add, that the 
power of God will remove all the diffi- 
culties that lie in our way, with reſpect 
to the reſurrection of the dead: this is a 
doctrine which ſeems contrary to the 
courſe of nature; and, if we look no 
farther than the power of the creature, 
we ſhould be inclined to ſay, How can 
this be? But when we conſider the al- 
mighty power of God, that will ſuffi- 
ciently remove all objections that can be 
brought againſt it: thus, when our Sa- 
viour proves this doctrine, he oppoſes 
the abſurd notions which ſome had rela- 
ting thereunto, by ſaying, e do ert, 
not knowing the ſcriptures, nor the power 
God u. . | | 
(.) Let us have a due regard to this 
attribute, and take encouragement from 
it, when we are engaging in holy duties, 
I Enek, xxxvii. 3. 
5M Nr. exlvii.s, 
KS F 


u Matt. xxii. 29. * Pfal. ex. 3. 


and are ſenſible of our inability to per- 
form them in a right manner, and have 
too much reaſon to complain of an un- 
becoming frame of ſpirit therein, of the 
hardneſs and impenitency of oür hearts, 
the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of our 
wills, the earthlineſs and carnality of our 
affections, and that all the endeavours 
we can uſe to bring our ſelves into a 
better frame, have not their deſired ſuc- 
ceſs; let us encourage our ſelves with 
this conſideration, that God can make 
us ww/ling in the day of his power *; and 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 


As or think). 


(4.) Let us take heed that we do not 
abuſe, or practically deny, or caſt con- 
tempr on this divine perfection, by pre- 
ſuming that we can obtain ſpiritual bleſ- 
ſings, without dependence on him for 
them, or expecting divine influences, 
while we continue in the negle& of his 
inftitured means of grace : it is true, God 
can work without means, but he has not 
given us ground to expect that he will do 
ſo; therefore when we ſeek help from 
him, it muſt be in his own way. 
Again, let us take heed that we do 
not abuſe this divine perfection, by a di- 


{truſt of God; or by dependence on an 


arm of fleſh; let us not, on the one 
hand, limit the Holy One of 1/rael, by 


ſaying, Can God do this or that for me; 


either with reſpect to ſpiritual or tempo- 
ral concerns? nor, on the other hand, 
reft in any thing ſhort of him, as though 
omnipotency were not an attribute peculiar 
to himſelf. As he is able to do great things 
for us that we looked not for; ſo he is 
much diſpleaſed when we expect theſe 
bleſſings from any one ſhort of himſelf; 
Who art thou, that thou ſhould'ft be afraid 
of a man; that fhall die, and forgetteſt the 
Lord thy Maker, that hath ſtretched forth 
the heavens, and laid the foundation of the 
earth *? | 


X. God khows all things: it has been 
before conſidered, that his being a Spi- 


a 


rit, implies his bevy an underſtanding, 
as a Spirit is an intelligent being; there- 
fore his being an infinite Spirit, muſt 
argue that his underſtanding is infinite. 
This may be fafther proved, 
1. From his having given being to all 
things at firſt, and continually upholding 


them; he muſt neceffarily know his own 


workmanſhip, the effects of his power; 
and this is yet more evident, if we conſi- 
1 Byhi in. 26. Z Mai, li. 12. 


| des 


* 


* 


68 
der the creation of all things, as a work 
of infinite wiſdom, which is plainly 
diſcernable therein, as well as almighty 
power; therefore he muſt know all things, 
for wiſdom ſuppoſes knowledge. More- 
over, his 5 the proprietor of all 
things, reſults from his having created 
them, and certainly he muſt know his 
own. 5 

2. This farther appears, from his go- 
verning all things, or his ordering the 


ſubſerviency thereof, to anſwer ſome va- 
luable ends, and that all ſhould redound 


to his glory, therefore both the ends and 


means muſt be known by him. And as 
for the governing of intelligent creatures, 
this ſuppoſes knowledge: as the Judge of 
all, he muft be able to diſcern the cauſe, 
or elſe he cannot determine it, and per- 
fectly to know the rules of juſtice, or elſe 
he cannot exerciſe it in the government 
of the world. „% OY 

3. If God knows himſelf, he muſt 

know all other things, for he that knows 
the greateſt object, muſt know things of 
a leſſer nature; beſides, if he knows 
himſelf, he knows what he can do, will 
do, or has done, which is as much as 
to ſay that he knows all things. And that 
God knows himſelf, muſt be granted; 


for if it be the privilege of an intelligent 


creature to know himſelf, though this 
knowledge in him be but imperfect, 
ſurely God muſt know himſelf; and be- 
cauſe his knowledge can't have any de- 
fect, which would be inconſiſtent with 
infinite perfection, therefore he muſt 
have a perfect, that is to ſay, an infinite 


knowledge of himſelf, and conſequently 


of all other things. | . 
This knowledge of God, which has 


the creature for its object, is diſtinguiſh- 


ed, in ſcripture, into his comprehending, 
ſeeing, or having a perfect intuition 
of all things, and his approving of 
things, or tis either intuitive or ap- 
probative; the former of theſe is what 


we principally underſtand by this attri- 


bute; as when it is ſaid, Known unto God 
are all his works, from the beginning of 
the world* ; and thou knoweſt my down- 
fitting and up-rifing, and art acquainted 
with all my ways ; for there is not a word 


in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou know- 


eſt it altogether*; and the Lord ſearcheth 
all hearts, and underſtandeth all the imagi- 
nations of the thoughts. And as for the 


of approbation, which is leſs properly 


b Ads xv. 18. 
8 Rom. iv. 17. 
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called knowledge, becauſe it is rather 


' ſeated in the will than in the underſtand- 


ing: of this we read in ſeveral ſcriptures; 
as when God tells Moſes, I know thee by 
name, Which is explained by the follow-- 
ing words, And thou haſt found grace in 
my fight ; ſo when our Saviour ſays, con- 
cerning his enemies, I will profeſs unto 
you I never knew you, it is not meant of a 
knowledge of intuition, but approbation. 
In the former ſenſe, he knows all things, 
bad as well as. good, that which he hates 
and will puniſh, as well as what he de- 
lights in; in the latter, he only knows 
he which is good, or agreeable to his 
will. 
Moreover, God is ſaid to know what 
he can do, and what he has done, or 
will do. = ; 
(1.) God knows what he can do, even 


many things that he will not do; for as 


his power is unlimitted, ſo that he can 
do infinitely more than he will, ſo he 
knows more than he will do. This is 
very obvious; for we our ſelves, as free 
agents, can.do more than we will, and, 
as intelligent, we know in many inſtances, 
what we can do, though we will never 
do them; much more muſt this be ſaid of 
the great God, who calleth things that be 
not as though they were ns; ſo David en- 
quires of God, Vill Saul come down? and 
will the men of Keilah deliver me up into 
his hand? And God anſwers him, He 
will come down, and the men of Keilah 
will deliver thee up" ; which implies, that 
God knew what they would have done, 
had not his providence prevented it. In 
this reſpect, things known by him are 
ſaid to be poſſible, by reaſon of his power, 
whereas the future exiſtence thereof de- 
pends on his will. | LY 

(2.) God knows whatever he has done, 
does, or will do, viz. things paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come. That he knows: all 
things preſent, has been proved, from 


the dependence of things on his provi- 


dence ; and his knowledge being inſepa- 


rably connected with his power: and 


that he knows all things that are paſt, is 


no leſs evident, for they were once pre- 
ſent, and conſequently known by him ; 
and to ſuppoſe that he does not know 
them, is to charge him with forgetfulneſs, 
or to ſuppoſe that his knowledge at preſent 
is leſs perfect than it was, which is in- 


conſiſtent with infinite perfection. More- 
other ſenſe of God's knowledge, to wit, 


over, if God did not now all things paſt, 
he could not be the Judge of the world; 


F Matt. vii. 23. 
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So, Nudel 

and particularly, he could neither reward 
nor puniſh ; both which acts reſpect only 

cmings that are paſt; therefore ſuch things 


are perfectly known by him. Thus, when 


oh conſidered his preſent afflictions, as 
dhe puniſhment of paſt ſins, he ſays *, 
My tranſgreſſion 1s ſealed up in a bag; thou 
 ſowe up mine iniquity, which metapho- 
2 way of ſpeaking, implies his re- 
membering it; ſo when God threatens 
to puniſh his adverſaries for their iniqui- 
ty, he ſpeaks of it, as remembered by 
him, laid up in ſtore with him, and ſealed 
up among his treaſures * ; ſo, on the other 
hand, when he deſign'd to reward, or en- 
courage, the religious duties, performed by 
his ts vir who feared his name, it is 
ſaid, 4 book of remembrance was written 
before him, for them. 


- But that which we ſhall principally 


conſider is, God's knowing all things fu- 
ture, viz. not only ſuch as are the effects 
of neceflary cauſes, where the effect is 
known in or by the cauſe, but ſuch as are 
contingent, with reſpe& to us, which is 
the moſt difficult of all knowledge what- 


ſoever, and argues It to be truly divine. 


By future contingencies, we underſtand 


things that are accidental], or, as we com- 
monly ſay, happen by chance, without 
any fore-thought, or deſign of men. 
Now that many things happen ſo, with 
reſpect to us, and therefore we can't 
certainly fore-know them, is very ob- 
vious ; but even theſe are fore- known by 
God. For, | 


1. Things that happen without our 


deſign, or fore- thought, and therefore are 
not certainly fore-known by us, are the 


objects of his providence, and therefore 
known unto him from the beginning : 
thus the fall of a ſparrow to the ground is 
a caſual thing, yet our Saviour ſays, that 
this is not without his providence ”. 
Therefore, gen 

2. That which is caſual, or acciden- 
tal to us, is not ſo to him; ſo that though 
We cannot have a certain or determinate 
fore-knowledge thereof, it does not fol- 
low that he has not; ſince, 

3. He has foretold many ſuch future 
events, as appears by the following in- 
Gans... 


(I.) Abab's death by an arrow, ſhot at 


random, may be reckoned a contingent 
event; yet this was foretold before he 
went into the battle“, and acompliſhed 


[ 
* 


accordingly. 


2 


2 
2 * 
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=, 


tledy? of all future Contingencies. 6g. 
(20 That True ſhould be afflicted 
and oppreſſed in 


ed in Egypt, and afterwards 
ſhould be delivered, was foretold four 
hundred years before it came to paſs o. 
And when Moſes was ſent to deliver them 
out of the Egyptian bondage, God tells 
him, before-hand, how obſtinate Pha- 
raoh would be, and with how much dif- 
ficulty he would be brought to let them 
go v. 


(3. Foſeph's advancement in Egypt 


- was a contingent and very unlikely e- 


vent, yet it was made known ſeveral 
years before, by his prophetick dream a; 
and afterwards, that which tended more 
immediately to it, was his foretelling 


what happened to the chief butler and 


baker, and the ſeven years of plenty and 
famine in Egypt, ſignified by Pharaoh's 
dream, all which were contingent events, 
and were foretold by divine inſpiration, 
and therefore fore-known by God, 


( (4) Hazael's coming to the crown of 
Syria, and the cruelty that he would ex- 


erciſe, was foretold to him, when he 
thought he could never be ſuch a monſter 


of a man, as he afterwards appeared to 


be *. „ | 
(.) Judas betraying our Lord, was 
foretold by him *, though, at that time, 
he ſeemed as little diſpoſed to commit fo 
vile a crime as any of his diſciples. 


Thus having conſidered God's know- 
ledge, with reſpect to the object, either 
as paſt, or future, we ſhall conclude this 
head, by obſerving ſome properties, 
whereby it appears to be ſuperior to all 
finite knowledge, and truly divine, vis. 
1. It is perfect, intimate, and di- 
ſtinct, and not ſuperficial, or confuſed, 
or only reſpecting things in general, as 
ours often is: thus tis ſaid concerning 
him, that he bringeth out his hoſts by num- 
ber, and calleth them all by names *, which 
denotes his exquiſite knowledge of all 
things, as well as propriety in, and uſing 


them at his pleaſure. And fince all crea- 


tures live and move, or act, in him, or by 
his powerful influence, it follows from 
hence, that his knowledge is as diſtinct 
and particular, as the actions themſelves; 
yea, the moſt indifferent actions, that are 


hardly taken notice of oy our ſelves, ſuch 


as our down-ſetting and up-rifing *, and 
every tranfient thought that is no ſooner 
formed in our minds, but forgotten by 
us, is known by him afar of, at the 


greateſt diſtance of time, when it is irre- 


m Matt, x. 29. n x Kings xxii. 17, 18, 34. 


r 2 Kings viii. 12, 13. 1 John vi. 


coverably 
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coverably loſt with reſpect to us. ＋T hat 
God knows all things thus diſtinctly is 
evident, not only from their dependence 
upon him; but ' tis ſaid, that when he had 


brought his whole work of creation to pl 


rfection, he ſaw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good, that 
is, agreeable to his eternal defign, or, if we 
may ſo expreſs it, to the Idea, or plat- 
form, laid in his own mind ; and this he 
pronounced concerning every individual 
thing, which is as much the object of 
His omniſcience, as the effect of his 


power: What can be more expreflive of 


the perfection and diſtinctnefs of his 
knowledge than this? Therefore the A= 
poſtle might well ſay, that here is not 
any creature that is not manifeſt in his 
fight ; but all things are naked, and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do. . 53 5 
2. He knows every thing, even future 
_ contingencies, with a certain and infalli- 
ble knowledge, without the leaſt heſita- 
tion, or poſſibility of miſtake ; and there- 
fore, as opinion, or conjecture, is oppo- 
ſed to certainty, it is not in the leaſt 
applicable to him. In this his knowledge 
Aker from that of the beſt of creatures, 
who can only gueſs at ſome things that 
may happen, according to the probable 
fore- views they have thereof. 
3. As to the manner of his knowing 
all things, it is not, in a diſcurſive way, 
agreeable to our common method of rea- 
ſoning, by inferring one thing from ano- 
ther, or by comparing things together, 
and obferving their connection, depen- 
dence, and various powers and manner 
of acting, and thereby diſcerning what 
will follow; for ſuch a knowledge as this 


1 acquired, and prefuppoſes a degree of 


ignorance : concluſions can hardly be 
ſaid to be known, till the premiſes, from 
whence they are deduced, be duly weigh- 
ed; but this is inconſiſtent with the 
knowledge of God, who ſees all things 
in himſelf ; things poſſible in his own 
power, and things future in his will, 


Without infering, abſtracting, or dedu- 


a concluſions from premiſes, which 
to do is unbecoming him, who is perfect 
in knowledge. 575 


4. He knows all things at once, not 
fucceflively, as we do; for if fucceffive 
duration be an imperfection, (as was be- 
fore obſerved, when we conſider'd the eter- 
nity of God) his knowing all things af- 
ter this manner, is equally ſo; and, in- 
* Heb, iv. 13. Y Pfal; exlvii. 3. 
36. © Hoſe zi. 12. a © Bph. v. 12. 
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in this world, { ti 1 
Firſt, Let us take heed that we do Y 


elves from God, ah acting as though we 
on him, which is called, in ſcripture, a 


_ outward actions, but not the heart. 


all- ſeeing eye, which we would be afraid 


eye of man, as the Apoſtle faith, It is a 
ſhame, even to ſpeak of thoſe things, which 


cients of the houſe of Iſrael do in the dark, 


for they 


| which we know, concerning our ſelves, 


® Job xxii. 13, 14 
© Extk, viii. 12. 


deed; this would argue an increaſe of the 
divine knowledge, or a making advances 
in wiſdom; by experience, and daily ob- 
ſervarion of things; which, though ap- 
licable to all intelligent creatures, can, 
by no means; be ſaid of him, whoſe un- 
derſtanding is infinite. . 

We ſhall now conſider what improye- 
ment we ought to make of God's om- 
niſcience, as to what reſpects our conduct 


not practically deny this attribute. 

I. By acting as though we thought 
that we could hide our ſelves from the 
all-ſeeing eye of God; let us not fay, to 
uſe the words of Eliphas, How doth God 
know? Can he judge through the dark 
cloud? Thick clouds are à covering to 
him, that he ſeeth not, and he walketh in 
the circuit of heaven *, How vain a ſup- 
poſition is this! fince here is no darkneſs, 
nor ſhauow'df death, where the workers of 
iniquity may hide themſelves *, Hypocriſy 
is, as it were, an attempt to hide our 


thought that we could deceive or impoſe 


| him about 
Hes und dereit*®, This all are 
chargeable with; who reſt in a form of 
godlineſs, as though God ſaw only the 


lying to him*; or, à co 
4570 y @ compaſſing 


2. By being more afraid of man than 
God, and venturing to commit the vi- 
leſt abominations, without conſidering his 


and aſhamed ro do, wete we under the 


are done of them in ſecret ® Thus God 
ſays, concerning an apoſtatizing people 
of old, ſpeaking to the prophet Eze#tel, 
Son of man, haſt thou ſeen what the an- 


every man in the chambers of his imagery ? 
1 the Lord ſeeth us not, the 

Lord hath forſaken the earth © 
Secondly, The conſideration of God's 
omniſcience ſhould be improved, to 
humble us under a ſenſe of ſin, but eſpe- 
cially of ſecret fins, which are all known 
to him: thus it is ſaid, Thou haſt. ſet our 
iniquities before thee our ſecret fins in 
the light of thy countenance ; and his eyes 
are upon the ways of man, and he ſeeth all 
his going. There are many things, 


that no creature is privy to, which occa- 


v Pſa], lexviii. 
xxxiv. 41. : 
ions 


. Chap. Mxiv. 22. 
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cons ſelf-conviction, and might fill us 
with ſhame and confuſion of face. But 
chis falls infinitely ſhort of God's om- 


niſcienee ; for if our heart condemn us; 


God ts greater than our heart, and know- 
erh all things". And this ſhould make ſin- 
ners tremble at the thoughts of a future 


judgment; for if ſins be not pardoned, 
he is able to bring them to remembrance, 


and, as he threatens he will do, Set them 
in order before their eyes. 


_ Thirdly, The due confidegation of this 
divine perfection, will, on the other 
hand, tend very much to the comfort of 


believers: he ſeeth their fecret wants, the 


breathings of their ſouls after him, and, 


as our Saviour faith, Their Father, which 


ſeeth in ſecret, ſhall reward them openly *. 
With what pleaſure may they appeal to 
God, as the ſearcher of hearts, concern- 
ing their ſincerity, when it 1s called in 
queſtion by men. And when they are a- 


fraid of contracting guilt and defilement, 


by fecret faults, which they earneſtly de- 


| fider that God knows them, and there- 
fore is able to give them repentance for 
them; ſo that they may pray with Da- 
vid; Search me, O God, and know 
heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and 
fee if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlaſting v. More- 
over, it is a quieting thought, to all who 
are affected with the churches troubles, 
and the deep-laid defigns of its enemies 
2 it, to conſider that God knows 


and turn them into fooliſhneſs. _ 
- Fourthly, The due confideration of God's 
omniſcience will be of great uſe to all 
Chriſtians, to promote a right frame of 
ſpirit in holy duties; it will make them 

careful how they behave themſelves, as 


being in his fight; and tend to fill them 


with a holy reverence, as thoſe that ate 
under his immediate inſpection, that they 
may approve themſelves to him, in whoſe 
preſence they are. 


XI. God is moſt wiſe; or infinite in 
wiſdom, or, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, 
he is the only wie God. This perfection 


conſidered as abſolute, underived, and 


truly divine, belongs only to him; ſo 
that the Angels themſelves, the moſt ex- 
cellent order of created beings, are ſaid 
to be deſtitute of it, or charged with 
filly . For our underſtanding what this 
* John iii. 20. i Plal, I. 21. 
wi. 27. Job iv. 18. | 
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* Matt. vi. 4. 
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the Pſalmiſt, to be cleanſed 
from ', it is ſome relief to them to con- 


, and therefore can eafily defeat, 


* 
divine perfection is, let us conſider; that 
wiſdom. contains in it more than know- 
ledge; for there may be a great degree of 
knowledge, where there is but little wiſ- 
dom, though there can be no wiſdom 
without knowledge: knowledge is, as it 
were, the eye of the ſoul, whereby it ap- 
prebehds, or ſees, things in a true light; 
and 10. it is oppoſed to ignorance, or not 
knowing things; but wiſdom is that 
whereby the ſoul. is directed in the ſkilful 
agement of things, or in ordering 
them for the beſt; and this is oppoſed, 
not ſo much to. ignorance, or error of 
judgment, as to folly, or error in con- 
duct, which is a defect of wiſdom ; and 
it conſiſts more eſpecially in deſigning the 
beft and moſt valuable end in what we 
are about to do, in uſing the moſt proper 
means to effect it, and in obſerving the 


fitteſt ſeaſon to act, and every circum- 


ſtance attending it, that is moſt expe- 
dient and conducive thereunto; and alſo 

in fore- ſeeing and guarding againſt every 
occurrence that may fruſtrate, our de- 
gn, or give us an occaſion to blame 
our ſelves for doing what we have done, 
or repent. of it, or to wiſh we had taken 
other meaſures. Now that we may from 


my hence take an eſtimate of the wiſdom of 


God, it appears, ors 

1. In the reference, or tendeney of 
all things to his own glory, which is the 
higheſt and moſt excellent end that can 
be propoſed ; as he is the higheſt and beſt 
of beings, and his glory, to which all 
things are refer d, is infinitely excellent. 

Here let us conſider, 5 

(..) That God is, by reaſon of his in- 
finite perfection, naturally and neceſſarily 
the object of adoration. 

. (2.) He cannot be adored, unleſs his 
glory be ſet forth and demonſtrated, or 
made viſible, 3 
(.) There muſt be an intelligent crea- 
ture to behold his glory, and adore his 
perfections, that are thus demonſtrated 
and diſplayed. 

( 4.) Every thing that he does is fit and 
deſigned to lead this creature into the 
knowledge of his glory; and that it is ſo 
ordered, is an eminent inſtance of divine 
wiſdom. We need not travel far to. know 
this, for where-ever we look, we may 
behold how excellent his name is in all 
the earth: and becauſe ſome are ſo ſtu- 
pid, that they cannot, or will not, in a 


way of reaſoning, infer his divine per- 


fections from things that are without us, 


l Pl, xix. 12. 15 Rom" 


there- 


m Pſal, exxzix. 23, 24. 


of men; ſo that, at ſome times, they 
are obliged, whether they will or no, to 
acknowledge them. There is ſomething 
which may be known of God, that is ſaid 


to be manifeſt in, and ſhewn to all; ſo 


that the Gentiles, who have not the law, 


thar is, the written word of God, do, by 
nature, the things, that 'is, ſome things. 
contained therein, and ſo are a law unto 


themſelves, and ſhew the work of the law 


 eoritten in their hearts v. And, beſides 
this, he has led us farther into the know- 
ledge of his divine perfections by his 
word, which he is ſaid to have magnified 
above all his name : therefore having 


thus adapted his works and word, to ſet 
be infinite in wiſdom. 
2. The wiſdom of God appears, in that 
whatever he does is in the fitteſt ſeaſon, 
and all the circumſtances thereof tend to 


ſet forth his own honour, and argue his 


foreſight to be infinitely perfect; ſo that 


he can ſee no reaſon to wiſh it had been 
otherwiſe ordered, or to repent thereof. 
For all his ways are judgment; to every 
thing there is a ſeaſon and a time, to eve- 


ry purpoſe under the heaven; and he hath 


made every thing beautiful in his time. 


For the farther illuſtrating of this, 
ſince wiſdom is known by its effects, 
we ſhall obſerve ſome of rhe traces, or 
foot-ſteps thereof in his works. And, 

(..) In the work of creation. As it 
requires infinite power to produce ſome- 
thing out of nothing; ſo the wiſdom of 
God appears in that excellent order, 


beauty and harmony, that we obſerve in 
all the parts of the creation; and in the 


ſubſerviency of one thing to another, and 
the tendency thereof to promote the mo- 


ral government of God in the world, and 
the good of man, for whoſe ſake this 


lower world was formed, that ſo it might 
be a convenient habitation for him, and 
a glorious object, in which he might 
contemplate, and thereby be led to ad- 


vance the divine perfections, which ſhine 


forth therein, as in a glaſs; ſo that we 


have the higheſt reaſon to ſay, Lord, 


how manifold are thy works ; in wiſdom 


haſt thou made them all'. He hath made 

che earth by his power; he hath eftabliſhed 

| the world by his es and hath ſtretched 
y his di 


out the heavens cretion v. But 
ſince this argument hath been inſiſted 


on, with great ingenuity, and ſtrength of 


o» Rom. i. 19. Chap. ii. 14, 15. 4 pfual. cxxxviii. 2, { . 
civ. 24 Jer. x6 12. * See Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Works of Creation, and Derbam's ne TR 
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about unexpecte 


forth his glory, he diſcovers himſelf to 


72 M herein the Wiſdom of Gon appears. 
therefore he has inſtamp'd the knowledge 
thereof on the ſouls and conſciences 


reaſon, by others *, we ſhall add no more 
on that ſubje&, but proceed to conſider, 
| (2.) The wiſdom of God, as appearing 
in the works of 3 in bringing 
events for the good of 
mankind, and that by means that ſeem 
to have no tendency thereto, but rather 
the contrary; this will appear in the fol- 
lowing inſtances. As,, 
 1*, Jacob's flying from his father's 
houſe, was wiſely ordered, as a means 
not only for his eſcaping the fury of his 
brother, and the trial of his faith, and 
to humble him for the ſinful method he 
took to obtain the bleſſing; but alſo for 
the building up his family, and encrea- 
ſing his ſubſtance in the world, under a 
br unjuſt - father-in-law. and maſter, 
ſuch as Laban was. Pa 
2 Joſeph's being ſold into Egypt, was 
ordered, as a means of his preſerving 
not only that land, but his father's houſe, 
from periſhing by famine ; his impriſon- 
ment was the occaſion of his advance- 
ment. And all this led the way to the 
accompliſhment of what God had fore- 
told relating to his peoples dwelling in 
Egypt, and their wonderful deliverance 
from the bondage they were to endure 
therein. „ 
3. The wiſdom of God was ſeen in 
the manner of Iſrael's deliverance out of 
Egypt, in that he firſt laid them under 
the greateſt diſcouragements, by ſuffering 
the Egyptians to increaſe their taſks and 
burdens; hardening Pharaoh's heart, that 
he might try his people's faith, and make 
their deliverance appear more remarka- 


ble; and then plaguing the Egyptians, 


that he might puniſh their pride, in- 
juſtice and cruelty; and, at laſt, giving 
them up to ſuch an infatuation, as effe- 
ctually procured their final overthrow, 
and his people's ſafety. b 
4. In leading I/rael forty years in the 
wilderneſs, before he brought them into 
the promiſed land, that he might give 


them ſtatutes and ordinances, and that 


they might experience various inſtances 
of his preſence among them, by judg- 
ments and mercies, and ſo be prepared 
for all the privileges he deſigned for 


them, as his peculiar people, in the land 


of Canaan. 
g. We have a very wonderful inſtance 
of the wiſdom of Providence in the B0⁰, 


of Eſther; when Haman, the enemy of 


the Jeus, had obtained a decree for their 
deſtruction, . and Mordecai was firſt to 


r' Deut. xxxii. 4. Eccleſ. iii. 1, 11. pfal. 
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be facrificed to his pride and revenge 
prov idence turned, whatever he intended 
againſt him, upon himſelf. There was 
ſomething very remarkable in all the cir- 
cumſtances that led to it, by which the 
churches deliverance and advancement 
was brought about, when, to an eye of 
reaſon, it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible. 

(3.) The wiſdom of God appears yet 
more eminently, in the work of our re- 
demption; this is that which the Angels 
defire to look into, and cannot behold 
without the greateſt admiration ; for 
herein God's manifold wiſdom is diſplay- 
ed /. This ſolves the difficulty, contain- 
ed in a former diſpenſation of providence, 
teſpecting God's. ſuffering fin to enter in- 
to the world, which he could have pre- 
vented, and probably would have done, 
had he not deſigned to over-rule it, for 
the bringing about the work of our re- 
demption by Chriſt ; ſo that what we loſt 
inour firſt head, ſhould berecovered, with 
great advantage, in our ſecond, the Lord 
2855 heaven. | 
But though this matter was determined, 
in the eternal covenant, between the Fa- 


ther and the Son, and the neceſſity of 
man ſeemed to require that Chriſt ſnould 


be immediately incarnate, as ſoon as man 
fell, yet it was defered till many ages af- 
ter; and herein the wiſdom of God emi- 
nently appeared. For, 

Ik. God hereby tried the faith and pa- 
tience of his church, and put them upon 
waiting for, and prong on him, who 
was to come; ſo that though they had 
not received this promiſed blefling, yet 


they /aw it afar off ; were perſwaded of, 


and embraced it, and, with Abraham, re- 
Jjoiced to ſee his day, though at a great di- 
ſtance ; and hereby they glorified the 
faithfulneſs of God, and depended on his 
word, that the work of redemption ſhould 
be brought about, as certainly, as though 
it had been actually accompliſhed. 

24, Our Saviour, in the mean time, 
took occafion to diſplay his own glory, 
as the Lord and Governor of his thurch, 
even before his incarnation, to whom he 
often appeared in a human form, aſſumed 
for that purpoſe, as a prelibation thereof; 
ſo that they had the greateſt reaſon, from 
hence, to expect his eoming in our na- 
ture. | 4 
_ 3%, The time of Chriſt's coming in 
the fleſh, was ſuch as appeared moſt ſea- 
ſonable; when the ſtate of the church 
was very low, religion almoſt loſt among 


pet. i 12. Eph. iii. 10. 


pared with Matt. iv. 16. © Yee Page 20. 


For, 


z Heb. xi. 1 3. John viii, 36. 


them, and the darkneſs they were undet 
exceeding great, which miade it very ne- 
ceſſary that the Meſſiah ſhould come; when 
iniquity almoſt univerſally prevail'd among 


them, then the deliverer muſt come out 0 


Sion, and turn away ungodlineſs from Ja- 
cob *; and when the darkneſs of the night 
was greateſt, it was the moſt proper 
time for the ſun of righteouſneſs to ariſe; 
with healing in his wings *. Fs 
(H.) The wiſdom of God farther ap- 
por, the various methods he has ta- 
en in the government of his church, 
before and fince the coming of Chriſt. 
17. God at firſt, as has been before ob- 
ſerved ©, left his church; without a writ- 
ten word, till Moſes's time, that he might 
take occaſion to converſe with them more 
immediately, as an inſtance of infinite 
condeſcenſion, and to ſhew them, that 


though they had no ſuch method of 


knowing his revealed will; as we have; 


yet that he could communicate his mind 


to them another way; and, when the 
neceſſity of affairs required it, then his 


wiſdom was ſeen, in taking this method 


to propagate religion in the world. 

2. When God deſigned to govern his 
church by thoſe rules, which he hath 
laid down in ſcripture, he revealed the 
great doctrines contained therein, in a 
gradual way; ſo that the diſpenſation of 
his providence towards them was, like 
the light of the morning, increaſing to a 
perfect day: he firſt inſtructed them by 
various types and ſhadows, leading the 
into the knowledge of the goſpel, whicl 
was afterwards to be more clearly reveal- 
ed: he taught them, as they were able 
to bear it, like children growing in know- 
ledge, till they arrive to a perfect man- 
hood: he firſt gave them ground to expect 
the bleſſings, which he would beſtow in 
after-ages, by the manifold predictions 
thereof; and afterwards glorified his faith= 
fulneſs in their accompliſhmenr. 

Zr. He ſometimes governed them in 
a more immediate way, and confirmed 
their faith, as was then neceſſary, by mi- 
racles; and alſo raiſed up prophets, as 
occaſion ſerved, whom he A rhiſhed, in an 
extraordinary way, for the ſervice to 
which he called them, to lead his church 
into the knowledge of thoſe truths, on 
which their faith was built. 

And, to this we may add, that he gave 

them various other helps for their faith, 
by thoſe common and ordinary means 


> Mal, iy. 2. cam. 
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of grace, Which they were, favoured 
with, and which the goſpel church now 
enjoys, and has ground to conclude that 
they will be continued until Chriſt's ſe- 
cond coming. Here we might take oc- 
cafion to conſider how the wiſdom of 
God appears, in furniſhing his church 
with a goſpel-miniſtry, and how the ma- 
nagement thereof is adapted to the ne- 
ceſſities of his people; in employing ſuch 
about this work, who are duly qualified 
thereof, and ſucceeding their humbl 

endeavours; and all this in ſuch a way, 
as that the praiſe ſhall redound to him- 
ſelf, who builds his houſe, and bears the 


glory; but this we may have occaſion 


to infiſt on in a following part of this 
work *. N 

(.) The wiſdom of God appears, in 
the method he takes, to preſerve, pro- 
pagate, and build up his church in the 
JJ ju - 2. i 25 

14. As his kingdom is not of this 
world, but of a ſpiritual Dare, ſo he 


hath ordered that it ſhall not e pro- 


moted by thoſe methods of violence, or 


carnal policy, by which the ſecular in- 


tereſts of men are oft-times advanced. 


He has no where appointed. that wars 


faith, or that perſons ſhould be forced 


to embrace it againſt their wills, or be 


liſted under Chriſt's banner, by bribery, 
or a proſpe&t of worldly. advantage; 


therefore all the ſucceſs the goſpel has 


had, which is worthy to be call'd ſuc- 
ceſs, has been ſuch as is agreeable to the 
ſpirituality of Chriſt's kingdom ; thus 
his houſe is to be built, zof by might, nor 
_ 2%, That the church ſhould flouriſh 


under perſecution, and thoſe methods 


which its enemies take to ruin it, ſhould 
be over- ruled, to its greater advantage; 


and that hereby ſhame and diſappoint- 


ment ſhould attend every weapon that is 
formed againſt Sion, as being without 
ſucceſs; and that the church ſhould ap- 
pear more eminently to be the care. of 
God, when it meets with the mo 

rious treatment from men, is a plain 
proof of the glory of this attribute: 
and, on the other hand, that its, flour 
riſhing ſtare, as to outward things, ſhould 
not be always attended with the like 
marks or evidences of the divine fa- 


vour, in what more immediately reſpects 


ſalvation, is an inſtance of the divine 


wiſdom, as God hereby puts his people 


_ 4 See Vol. II; Queſt, evi. and clyii. 


church, as others, who 


picture or ſtatue, w 


8 
* 


on ſetting the higheſt value on thoſe 
things that are moſt excellent; and not 


% 


- 


to reckon a happy In the 


enjoyment of the good things of this life, 
when ey are deſtitute of his ſpecial pre- 
ſence with 


BE 
3”, Thepreſerving the riſing generation 
from the vile abominations that there are 
in the world, eſpecially the feed of be- 
lievers, and calling many of them by his 
grace, that ſo there may be a conſtant re- 
ſerve of thoſe, who 10 be added to his 
8 Of o have ſerved their 
generation, are called out of it, which 
is a neceſſary expedient for the preſerving 
his intereſt in the world; in this the wil. 


dom of God is eminently glorified, as 


well as his other perfections. 


" From what hes been leid concerning 
the wiſdom of God, we may infer, 


1. That none can be ſaid to meditate 
aright on the works of God, ſuch as 
creation, providence, or redemption, who 
do not behold and admire his manifold 
wiſdom diſplayed therein, as well as his 
other perfections. As we conclude him 
a very unſſcilful 9 of a curious 


ter of Which it is compoſed, Without 
contdeting the dees and proportion 
of all the parts thereof, and hol other 
excellencies, by which the artiſt has ſig- 
nalized his {kill ; ſo it is below a Chriſtian 


to be able only to fay, that there are ſuch 


works done in the world, or to have a 
general Idea of its being governed by 
providence, without having his thoughts 
ſuitably affected with the , harmonious 


ſubſerviency of things, and the deſign of 


all to ſet forth the glory of him, who is 
a Gad of infinite wiſdom, 


2. If we cannor underſtand the mean- 


ing of ſome. particular diſpenſations of 


providence, fo as_to admire the wiſdom 


of God therein, let us compare all the 


of God is under at one time, with the 
glory that ſhall be put upon it at ano- 


3. From the diſplays of the wiſdom of 


God in all his works, let us learn hymi- 


lity, under a ſenſe of our own folly: 
thus the Pſalmiſt takes occaſion to expreſs 
his low thoughts of mankind ih general, 
* Zech, iv, 6. f John xiji. 7, NI 
and 
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xture or ſtatue, y ;cnly takes notice 
of its dimenſions in general, or the mat- 


other 
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and, fays, What is man, that thou art 
mindful of bim? when he had been me- 
ditating on the glory of ſome other parts 
of his creation, which he calls, The work 
of his fingers, that is, creatures, in 
- which his wiſdom is diſplayed in a very 
eminent degree. But, beſides this; we 
may take occaſion to have a humble ſenſe 
of our own folly, that is, our defect of 


wiſdom, fince it is but a little of God that 


is known by us, and the wonderful ef- 
fects of divine wiſdom are known but in 
part by us, who dwell in houſes of clay. 
4. Let us ſubject our underſtandings to 
God, and have a high veneration for his 
word, in which his wiſdom is diſplayed, 
- which he has ordained, as the means 
hereby we may be made wiſe unto ſal- 
vation; and whatever incomprehenſible 
myſteries we find contained therein, ler 
us not reject or depiſe them, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend them. agg 
5. Since God is infinite in wiſdom, 


let us ſeek wiſdom of him, according to 


the Apoſtle's advice, I any of you lack 


wiſdom, let him ask it of God, that giveth 


to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it ſhall be given him 


XII. God is moſt holy, or infinite in 


holineſs, which is eſſential to him: thus 


he is often ſtiled, The Holy One of Tſrael *; 
and this attribute is thrice repeated by 
the Seraphims, who, with the utmoſt re- 


verence and adoration, cried, one unto. 


another, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
Hes. And he is faid to be holy, exclu- 
fively of all others, as this is a divine 
perfection, and as he is infinitely and inde- 
pendently ſo, O Lord, thou only art holy n; 
and the reaſon of this is aſſigned, to wit, 
becauſe he is the only God ; holineſs is 
his very nature and eflence, There is none 
boly as the Lord, for there is none beſides 
him ». In confidering this divine per- 
fection, we ſhall enquire, 


1. What we are to underſtand by it; 


holineſs is that whereby he is infinitely 
oppoſite to every thing that tends to re- 
fect diſhonour, or reproach on his di- 

ine per fections; and eſpecially as he is 
infinitely oppoſite in his nature, will and 
Works, to all moral impurity; as his 
power is oppoſed to all natural weakneſs, 
his wiſdom to the leaſt defect of under- 
ſtanding or folly, fo his holineſs is oppo- 
kd to all moral blemiſhes, 'or imper- 
fections, which we call fin; ſo that it 
8 not ſo much one fingle perfection 
e Pfl. viii. 3, 4. ä | 
ü, 2, 


1 James i. . 
© Pal, xxvii. 4. P Pſal. xe. 17. 
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* Ifai, i. 4. 


as the harmony of all his perfections, 
as they are 2 MM to fin, and there- 
fore it is called, The beauty of the 
Lord o; and when the Pfalmiſt prays, that 


the church may be made and dealt with as 


an holy people, he ſays, Let the beauty of 
the Lord bur God be upon us, It is that 
which, if we may fo expreſs it, adds a 
luſtre to all his other verfeRtions ; ſothat 


if he were not glorious in holineſs, what- 


9 $ = em —+ 


ever elſe might be faid of him, would 


ry, and the beauty of his perfections 
would be ſo ſullied, that they could not 
be called divine; as holineſs is the bright- 
eſt part of the image of God in man, 
without which nothing could be men- 
tioned concerning him, but what turns 
to his reproach, his wiſdom would de- 
ſerve no better a name than that of ſub- 
tilty, his power deſtructive and injurious, 


his zeal furious madneſs ; ſo if we ſepa- 


rate holinefs from the divine nature, all 
other excellencies would be inglorious, 
. ² AA ds INN 
2. We proceed to conſider the holinefs 
of God, as glorified or demonſtrated in 
various inftances. * 
(1) In his works. This perfection 
ras as eminently diſplayed in the work. 
of creation, eſpecially that of Angels and 
men, as his power, wiſdom and goodneſs; 
for he made ther with a perfect rectitude 
of nature, without the Haſt {pot or pro- 
penſity to fin, and with a power to re- 
tain it; ſo that there was no natural ne- 
ceſſity laid on them to fin, whien might 
infer God to be the author of it: and fur- 
thermore, as a more! expedient to pre- 
vent it, as well as to affert his own ſove- 
reignty, he gave them a law, which was 
holy, as well as juſt and good, and warn- 


* 


ed them of thoſe dreadful conſequences 


that would enſue on the violation there- 
of; as it would render them unholy, de- 


Drive them of his image, and conſequent- 
| ſeparate them from him, and render 
chem the objects of his abhorrence; and, to 
this we may add, that his end in makin 
all other things was, that his intelligent 
creatures might actively glorify him, and 
be induced to holineſs,  _ I 
(2.) This diving perfection appears 


likewiſe in the government of the world, 
and of the church, in all the diſpenſa- 
tions of his providence, either in à way 
of; Judgment, or of mercy ; therefore he 
ewe his diſpleaſue againſt nothing but 
fin, Which is the only thing that renders 
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creatures the objects of puniſhment; and 
all the bleſſings he beſtows are a motive 
to holineſs. As for his people, whom 
he hath the greateſt regard to, they are 
deſcribed, as called to be ſaints *; and it 
is faid of the church of Mael, that it was 
holineſs unto the Lord"; and all his ordi- 
nances are holy, and to be engaged in 


with ſuch a frame of ws as is agree- 


able thereunto : thus he ſays, I will be 
ſanctiſied in them that come nigh me ©; and 
holineſs becometh his houſe for ever . In 
like manner,. we are to take an eſtimate 
of the ſucceſs thereof, when, through the 
divine blefling accompanying them, the 
tend to promote internal holineſs.in choſe 
who are engaged therein, whereby- they 
are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 


world, and anttified by his truth s. 


Obel. It may be objected by ſome, 
that God's ſuffering ſin to entet᷑ into the 


world, which he might have prevented, 
was a reflection caſt on his halihefs. 


- Anſw. It muſt be allowed, that God | 


ww 


might have 283 the firſt entrance 
of ſin. into the world, by his immediate 
interpoſure, and ſo have kept man up- 
tight, as well as made him ſo; yet let it 
be conſidered, that he was not obliged 
to do this; and therefore might, without 
any reflection on his holineſs, leave an 


innocent creature to the conduct of his 


own free will, which might be tempted, 
but not forced, to fin, eſpecially ſince 
he deſigned to over-rule the event hereof, 
for the ſetting forth the glory of all his 
perfections, and, in an eminent degree, 
that of his holineſs; bur this will more 
particularly be conſidered under ſome 
following Arfwers *. - | 
From what has been ſaid, concerning 
the holineſs of God, let us take occaſion 
to behold and admire the beauty and glo- 
ry thereof, in all the divine diſpenſations, 
as he can neither do, nor enjoin, any 
thing but what ſets forth his infinite pu- 
rity; therefore, VV 
I. As he cannot be the author of fin, 
fo we muſt take heed that we do not ad- 
vance any doctrines from whence this 
conſequence may be infer'd; this ought 
to be the ſtandard by which they are to 


be tried, as we ſhall take occaſion to ob- 


ſerve in ſeveral inſtances, and think our 
ſelves as much concerned to advance the 
glory of this perfection, as of any other: 
notwithſtanding it is one thing for per- 

ſons to militate againſt what appears to 

de a truth, by alledging this popular 
21 Cor. i. 2. r Jer. ii. 3. | r Lev. x. 3. 
AVI}, xxi. and xxx. Y Rom, vi. 233 .) 
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objection; that it is contrary to the holi- 
neſs of God; and another thing to ſup- 
port the charge; this will be particularly 
confidered, when ſuch- like objections, 
brought againſt the, doctrine of predefti- 
nation, and. ſeveral other doctrines, are 
anſwered in their proper place. : 
2. It is an excellency, beauty, and 
glory, in the Chriſtian religion, which 
ſhould make us more in love with it, that 
it leads to holineſs; which was the image 
of God in man. All other religions have 
indulged, led to, or diſpenſed with many 
impurities, as may be obſerved in thoſe of 
the Mahometans and Pagans; and the 
differing religions, profeſſed by them who 
are called Chriſtians, are to be judged 
more or leſs valuable, and accordingly to 
be embraced or rejected, as they tend 
more or leſs to promote holineſs. And 
here I cannot but obſerve, that it is a ſin- 
gular excelleney of the Proteſtant religion 
above the Popiſh, that all its doctrines 
and precepts have a tendency thereunto; 
whereas the other admits of, diſpenſes 
with, and gives countenance to mani- 
fold impurities, as will appear, if we 
conſider ſome of the doctrines held by 
them, which lead to licentiouſneſs. As, 
(.) That ſome fins are, in their own 
nature, ſo ſmall, that they do not deſerve 
eternal -puniſhment, and therefore that 
ſatisfaction is to be made for them, by 
undergoing ſome penances enjoined them 
by the prieſt; pon which condition, he 
gives them abſolution, and ſo diſcharges 
them from any farther concern about 
them; which 1s certainly ſubverſive of 
| holineſs, as well as contrary. to ſcripture, 
which ſays, The wages of fin is death; 
the word of God knows no diſtinction 
between mortal and venial fins, eſpecially 
in the ſenſe which they give thereof. 
(2.) The doctrine of indulgences and 
diſpenſations to fin, given forth at a cer- 
tain rate. This was a great matter of 
ſcandal to thoſe who took occaſion, for 
it, among other reaſons, to ſeparate 
from them in the beginning of the refor- 
mation, whereby they gave glory to the 
holineſs of God, in expreſſing a juſt in- 
dignation againſt ſuch vile practices. It 
is true, the Papiſts alledge, in defence 
thereof, that it is done in compaſſion to 
thoſe, whoſe natural temper leads them, 
with impetuous violence, to thoſe ſins, 
which they diſpenſe with; and that this 
is, in ſome reſpects, neceſſary, in as much 
as the temptations of ſome, ariſing from 
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cheir condition in the world, are greater 


than what others are liable to. But none of 


cheſe things will exempt a perſon from 


| the guilt of fin, much leſs warrant the 
| practice of thoſe, who hereby encourage 


them to commit it. 

(3.) Another doctrine maintained by 
them is, that the law of God, as con- 
form'd to human laws, reſpe&s only 
outward actions, or overt acts, as they 
are generally called, and not the heart, 


or principle, from whence they proceed; 


and therefore that concupiſcence, or 
the corruption of nature, which is the 
impure fountain, from whence all ſins 
proceed, comes not under the cogni- 


fſance of the divine law, nor expoſes us to 
any degree of puniſhment, and that either 


becauſe they ſuppoſe it unavoidable, or 
elſe becauſe every fin is an a&, and not 


a a habit, the off-ſpring, or effect of /uff, 


which, when (as they pervert the words 
of the Spore) it has concei ved, brings 


forth fin; and fin, when it is finiſhed, 


 bringeth forth death; whereas the ſpring 


of defiled actions is, in reality, more 


corrupt and abominable, than the actions 


themſelves, how much ſoever actual fins 
may be ſuppoſed to be more ſcandalous 
and pernicious to the world, as they are 
more viſible; if the fruit be corrupt, the 
tree that brings it forth muſt be much 


more ſo; and though this is not ſo diſ- 


cernable by others, yet it is abhorred and 
puniſhed by a jealous God, who ſearches 
the heart and the reins; therefore this 
doctrine is contrary to his holineſs. 

| (4. The merit of good works, and 
our juſtification thereby, is a reflection 
on this divine perfection; as it makes 
way for boaſting, and is inconſiſtent with 
that humility, which is the main 1 50 
dient in holineſs; and caſts the higheſt 
reflection on Chriſt's ſatisfaction, which 


is the greateſt expedient for the ſetting 
forth the holineſs of God, as it argues 


it not to have been abſolutely neceſſary, 
and ſubſtitutes our imperfect works in 


the room thereof. 
(5.) The doctrine of purgatory, and 


prayers for the dead, which they are as 
tenacious of, as Demetrius, and his fel- 
low-craftsmen, were of the image of 
Diana at Epheſus, the deſtruction where- 
of would endanger their craft *; ſo, if 
this doctrine ſhould be diſregarded, it 
would bring no ſmall detriment to them. 
But that which renders it moſt abomina- 


ble, is, that it extenuates the demerit of 


% 1 James 1. 15. a Ac xix. 29, 27. 
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which they neglected to do whi 


ſome beloved luſts. 


ſin, and ſuppoſes it poſſible for others 
to do that for them by their prayers, 

In they 
were alive, who, from this preſumptuous 
ſuppoſition, did not. ſee an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of holineſs to ſalvation : theſe, 
and many other doctrines, which might 
have been mentioned, caſt the higheſt 
reflection on the holineſs of God, and 
not only evince the juſtice and neceſſity 
of the Reformation, but oblige us to 


maintain the contrary doctrines. 


If it be objected, by way of repriſal, 
that there are many doctrines, which we 
maintain, that lead to licentiouſneſs, 
I hope we ſhall be able to exculpate our 
ſelves ; but this we reſerve for its proper 
place, that we may avoid the repetition 


of things, which we ſhall be obliged to 


inſiſt on elſewhere. . 

3. Let us not practically deny, or caſt 
contempt on this divine perfection, which 
we may be ſaid to do, 

(i.) When we live without God in the 
world, as though we were under no 
obligation to holineſs. The purity of 
the divine nature is propoſed in ſcripture, 
not only as a motive, but ſo far as con- 


formity to it is poflible, as an exemplar 


of holineſs; and therefore we are exhort- 
ed to be holy, not only becauſe he is holy, 
but as he is Jo b, or ſo far as the image 
of God in man conſiſts therein: therefore 
they who live without God in the world, 
being alienated from his life, viz. his holi- 
neſs, and giving themſelves over unto laſci- 
vrouſneſs, to work all uncleanneſs with 
greedineſs, regard not the holineſs of his 
nature or law. Theſe £0 preſumpruouſly, 
and accordingly, are ſaid to reproach the 
Lord, as though he was a God that had 
pleaſure in wickedneſs, or if they con- 


_ clude him to be infinitely offended with 


it, they regard not the conſequence of 
being the objects of his diſpleaſure, and 
fiery indignation. KT nal tro; 
(2.) Men refle& on the holineſs of God 
when they complain of religion, as tho 
it were too ſtrict and ſevere a thing; a 
yoke that fits very uneaſy upon them, 
which they reſolve to keep at the greateſt 


diſtance from, - eſpecially unleſs they may 


have ſome abatements made, or indul- 
gence given, to live in the commiſſion of 
Theſe cannot bear a 
faichful reprover ; thus Ahab hated Mi- 
caiah, becauſe he did not prophecy good con- 


cerning him, but evil; and the people 


did not like to hear of the holineſs of 


: 1 Pet. i. 15, 16. © Numb. xv. 30. 
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1. The juſtice: of God, as giving re- 
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God 7 therefore they deſire that the pro- 
| phets would canſe the Holy One of Iirael 


to ceaſe from before them *; and. to this 


- (3:) They do, in effeR;; deny or de- 


ſpiſe this attribute, who entertain an en- 
mity or prejudice againſt holineſs in o- 
thers, whoſe converſation is not only 
blameleſs, but exemplary ; ſuch make 


uſe of the word Saint, as a term of re- 


proach, as though holineſs were not 


only a worthlefs thing, but a blemiſh or 


diſparagement. to, the nature of man, a 


| ſtain on his character, and to be avoided 


by all who have any regard to their re- 


putation, or, at leaſt, as though religion 


were no other than hypocriſy, and much 
more ſo, when it ſhines brighteſt in the 


converſation of thoſe who eſteem it their 


greateſt ornament. What is this, bur to 


ſpurn at the holinefs of God, by endea- 
vouring to bring that into. contempt, 


which is his image and delight? 


XIII. God is moſt | juſt. This attri- 
bute differs but little from that of holi- 
neſs, though ſometimes, they are thus 


diſtinguiſhed ; as holineſs is the contra- 


riety, or oppoſition of his nature to ſin, 
juſtice is an external and viſible diſplay 


thereof; and, in particular, when God 
is faid to be juſt, he is conſidered: as the 
Governor of the world; and therefore, 


when he appears in the glory of his ju- 
ſtice, he bears the character of a Judge; 
accordingly it is ſaid concerning him, 
Shall not the Fudge of all the earth do 


_ right*? and he is ſaid, without reſpec? of 


perſons, to judge according to every man's 
work, Now the juſtice of God is ſome- 
times taken for his faithfulneſs, which is 
a doing juſtice to his word ; but this will 
be more particularly confider'd, when 
we ſpeak of him as abundant in truth. 


But, according to the moſt common and 


known ſenſe of the word, it is taken ei- 
ther for his diſpoſing, or his diſtriþu- 


tive juſtice ; the former is that whereby 


his holineſs ſhines forth in all the diſ- 
penſations of his providence, as all his 


ways are equal, of what kind ſoever they 


be; the latter, to wit, his diſtributive 
juſtice, conſiſts. either in rewarding; or 


puniſhing, and ſo is ſtiled either remune- 


rative or vindictive; in theſe two reſpects, 


we ſhall more particularly. conſider this 


attribute. 


* 
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wards to his creatures; this he may be ſaid 
to do, without ſuppoſing the perſons, 
who are the ſubjects thereof, to have 
done any thing by which they have me- 
rited them: we often find; in ſcripture, 
that the heavenly glory is ſet forth as a 
reward 6; and it is called; 2 cron of 
righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, ſhall give at that day", to wit, 
when he appears, in the glory of his ju- 
ſtice, to judge the world in righteouſneſs, 
and it is alſo. ſaid, that it is ' a _righteons 
thing with God to recompenſe to his people 
who are troubled, reſt, when the Lord ſhall 


be revealed from heaven. But, for the 


cies, then the beſt actions put forth by 
us muſt be ſo, for the a> n ca 
have more honour aſcribed to it than 
the agent; or if, as our Saviour ſays, 
when aue bave done all, we muſt ſay we 
are unprofitable ſervants , and that ſin- 
cerely, and not in a way of compliment, 
as ſome Popiſh writers underſtand. it, 
conſiſtently with their doctrine of the 
merit of good works, we muſt conclude 
that it is a reward not of debt, but of 
grace; and therefore the word is taken 
in a leſs proper ſenſe. It is not a beſtow- 
ing a bleſſing purchaſed by us, but for 
us; Chriſt is the purchaſer, we are the 
receivers; it is ſtrictly and properly the 
reward of his merit, but, in its applica- 
tion, the gift of his grace. . 
2. There is his vindictive juſtice, 
whereby he puniſhes ſin, as an injury 
offered to his divine perfections, an af- 
front to his ſovereignty, a reflection on 
his holineſs, and a violation of his law, 
for which he demands ſatisfaction, and 
inflicts puniſhment, proportioned to the 
nature of the crime, which he con- 
tinues to do, till ſatisfaction be given: 


i 


this is called, hi, vifting iniquity |, or 


» => v 
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viſiting for it o; and it is alſo called, his 
ſetting his face againſt a, perſon, and 
cutting bim off from amongſt his people; 
and when he. does this, his wrath is 


compared to flames of fire; it is called, 


b 2 Tim. uv. 8, 2 Fhell. i. 6, 7. * Luke xvii. 10. Peut. v. 9. n fer. v. 9. | n Lev. 
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Gop'r viudiflive. Juſlice, how glorified 


" The fire of his erte a and they, who 


are the objeQts hereof, are {aid 8 0 in- 


to the hands of the living God, who is a 


A fre”. 


ut that we may farther conſider how- 


God glorifies this perfection, and there- 
by ſhews his infinite hatred of fin, we 
may obſerve, : 41915 . | 

(1.) An eminent inſtance thereof in his 
inflicting that puniſhment that was due 
to our ſins, on the perfon of Chriſt our 
Surety. It was, indeed, the higheſt act 
of condeſcending grace that he was wil- 
ling to be charged with, or to have the 
iniquity of his people laid upon him; but 
it was the greateſt diſplay of vindictive 
Juſtice, that he was accordingly puniſhed 


for it, as be is ſaid to be made fin for 


xs, 10ho knew no. fin ; and accordingly 
God gives a commiſſion to the ſword 
of his juſtice, to awake and exert it ſelf, 


the man his fellow. In this inſtance, ſa- 
tisfaction is not only demanded, but fully 
given, in which it differs from all the 
other diſplays of vindictive juſtice ; but 
of this, more will be conſidered under 
ſome following Anfwers f 
_ (2.) The vindictive juſtice of God pu- 
niſhes {in in the perſons of finally impeni- 
tent ſinners in hell, where a demand of 
- ſatisfaction is perpetually made, but can 
Never be given, which 1s the reaſon of 
the eternity of the puniſhment mflifted, 
which is called, everlaſting deſtruction, 
from the preſence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power *; this we ſhall 
alſo. have occaſion to inſiſt on more large- 
ly, under a following Axſwer *. 

In theſe two inſtances, puniſhment is 
taken in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe: but 
there is, indeed, another ſenſe, in which 


many evils are inflicted for ſins commit- 


ted, which, though frequently called pu- 
niſnments, yet the word is taken in a leſs 
proper ſenſe, to wit, when believers, 
who are juſtified upon the account of the 
ſatisfaction which Chriſt has given for 
their ſins, are ſaid to be puniſhed for 
them; as when 'tis ſaid, Thom our God 
baſt puniſhed us leſs than, our iniquities de- 
ferve* ; and if his children forſake my 
lau, and keep not my commandments, then 
will I viſit their tranſgreſſion with the rod, 
and their 1niquity with ſtripes ; neverthe- 
leſs, my loving kindneſs will I not utterly 
take from bim; and the prophet, ſpeak- 
ung of ſome, for whom. God would exe- 
e i 18. : 
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wy 
cute judgment, and be favourable to 
them in the end, fo that they ſhould be- 
hold his righteouſneſs; yet he repreſents 
them, as bearing the indignation of the 
Lord, becauſe they had ſinned againſt him“. 
And astheſe evils are exceedingly afflictive, 


being oftentimes attended with a fad 


apprehenſion and fear of the wrath of 
God; ſo they are called puniſhments, 
becauſe fin is the cauſe of them: yet they 
difter from puniſhment in its moſt pro- 


per ſenſe, as but now mentioned; in that, 


though juſtice inflicts evils on them for 
ſin, yet it doth not herein demand ſatis- 
faction, for that is ſuppoſed to have been 
given, inaſmuch as they are conſidered 
as juſtified; and, to ſpeak with reverence, 
it is not agreeable to the nature of juſtice 
to demand ſatisfaction twice. Neverthelels, 
it is one thing for God really to demand it, 


Tt it felt, and another thing for believers to appre- 
in an uncommon manner, againſt him, 


hend or conclude that ſuch a demand is 


made; this they may often do, as que- 


ſtioning whether they are believers, or in 
a juſtified ſtate: however, God's defign, 
in theſe afflictive diſpenſations, is to hum- 


: ble them greatly, and ſhew them the de- 


merit of ſin, whatever he determines ſhall _ 
be the conſequence thereof. 1 33 
Moreover, the perſons, who are the 


ſubjects of this puniſhment, are conſider- 


ed not as enemies, but as children, and 
therefore the objects of his love, at the 
fame time that his hand is heavy upon 


them; for which reaſon ſome have called 


them caſtigatory puniſhments, agreeably 
ro. what the Apoſtle faith, Whom the 
Lord loveth he chaſteneth : and that herein 
he dealeth with them as with ſons *, 54 
From what has been ſaid, concerning 
the juſtice of God in rewarding or pu- 
niſhing, we may infer, + 

1. Since the heavenly bleſſedneſs is 
called a reward, ro denote its conne- 
ction with grace and duty, let no one 
preſumptuouſly expect one without the 


other: the crown is not to be put upon 


the head of any one, but him that runs 
the Chriſtian race; and it is a certain 
truth, that without holineſs no man ſhall 


ſee the Lord“. 


And, on the other hand, as r 
reward of grace, founded on Chriſt's pur- 


chaſe, let us take heed that we do not 7 


aſcribe that to our performances, which 
is wholly founded on Chriſt's merit. Let 
every thing that may be reckoned a ſpur 
to diligence, in the Idea of a reward, be 
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apprehended and improved by us, to 


quicken and excite us to duty, but 
whatever there is of praiſe and glory 


therein, let that be aſcribed to Chriſt ; 
ſo that when we conſider the heavenly 
bleſſedneſs in this view, let us lay, as the 

Angels together with that bleſſed com- 
pany who are joined with them, are re- 
preſented, ſpeaking, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was flain, to receive power, riches, 
wiſdom, and ſtrengtb, and honour, and 
glory, and bleſſing ©. It is the price that 


he paid which gives it the character of 


a reward, and therefore the glory of it 
is td be aſcribed to him. 5 

2. From what has been ſaid concern- 
ing the vindictive juſtice of God in- 
flicting puniſhment on his enemies, let us 
learn the evil and heinous nature of ſin, 
and ſo take warning thereby, that 
we may not expoſe our ſelves to the 
ſame or like judgments. How deplorable 
is the condition of thoſe, who have con- 
tracted a debt for which they can never 
fatisfy! who are ſaid, to drink of the 


wrath of the Almighty, which is poured 
out, without mixture, into the cup of his 
indignation . This ſhould induce us to 
flie from the wrath to come, and to 


make a right improvement of the price 
of redemption, which was Jen by 
Chriſt, to deliver his people from it. 

3. Believers, who are dglivered from the 
vindictive juſtice of God, have the higheſt 
reaſon for thankfulneſs; and it is a ve 

great encouragement to them, under all 
the afflictive evils, which they endure, 
that the moſt bitter ingredients are ta- 
ken out of them. Tis true, they are 


not in themſelves joyous, but grievous; 


nevertheleſs, afterwards they yield the peace- 


able fruit of righteouſneſs to them, who are 


exerciſed thereby ©; and let us not pre- 
ſume without ground, but give diligence, 


that we may conclude, that theſe are the 


diſpenſations of a reconciled father, who 
corrects with judgment, not in anger, leſt 
he ſhould bring us to nothing. It will 
afford great matter. of comfort, if we 
can ſay, that he is, at the ſame time, 4 
juſt God and a Saviour s; and, as one 


obſerves, though he puniſhes for ſin, yet 
it is not with the puniſhment of fn. 


4 XIV. | God is moſt merciful and gra- 


cious, long-ſuffering, and abundant in 
goodneſs, all which perfections are men- 
tioned together in Exod. xxxiv. 7. and we 
Hall firſt conſider his goodneſs, which, in 


© Rev, v. 12. 
xlv. 21. 


h Pal. cxix. 68. 
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ſome reſpects, includes the other, though 
in others it is diſtinguiſhed from them, as 


will be more 5 obſerved. This 


being one of his communicable perfe- 


ctions, we may conceive of it, by com- 


paring it with that goodneſs which is in 
the creature, while we ſeparate from it 
all the imperfections thereof, by which 
means we may arrive to ſome Idea of 
it. e Rs 
Therefore perſons are denominated 
good, as having all thoſe perfections that 
belong to their nature, which is the moſt 
large and extenſive ſenſe of goodneſs, or 
elſe it is taken in a moral ſenſe, and ſo 
it conſiſts in the rectitude of their na- 
ture, as we call a holy man a good man; 
or laſtly, it is taken for one who is be- 
neficent, or communicatively good, and 
ſo it is the ſame with benignity. Now 
to apply this to the goodneſs of God, 


it either includes in it all his perfections, 


or his holineſs in particular, or elſe his 
being diſpoſed to impart or communicate 
thoſe bleſſings to his creatures, that they 
ſtand in need of, in which ſenſe we are 
here to underſtand it as diſtinguiſhed 
from his other perfectionss. 

This goodneſs of God ſuppoſes that 
he has, in himſelf, an infinite and inex- 
hauſtible treaſure of all bleſſedneſs, enough 
to fill all things, and to make his crea- 
tures compleatly happy. This he had 
from all eternity, before there was any 
object in which it might be diſplay'd, 


or any act of power put forth to produce 


one. It is this the Pſalmiſt intends, when 
he ſays, Thou art good, and when he 
adds, thou doeft good; as the former implies 
his being good in himſelf, the latter' de- 
notes his being ſo to his creatures. 
Before we treat of this perfection in 
particular, we ſhall obſerve the difference 
that there is between goodneſs, mercy, 
grace and patience, which, though they 
all are included in the divine benignity, 


and imply in them the communication of 


ſome favours that tend to the creatures 
advantage, as well as the glory of God, 
yet they may be diſtinguiſhed with reſpect 


to the objects thereof: thus goodneſs 
conſiders its object, as indigent and deſti- 


tute of all things, and ſo it communt 


cates thoſe bleſſings that ir ſtands in need 


of. Mercy conſiders its object as miſe- 
rable, therefore, though an innocent crea- 
ture be the object of the divine bounty 
and goodneſs, it is only a fallen, miſera- 
ble, and undone creature, that is an 


© Heb. xii, 11, 5 If 
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object of compaſſion. And grace is mercy 


diſplayed freely, therefore its object is 


conſidered not only as miſerable, but 
unworthy ; however, though the ſinners 
miſery, and unworthineſs of pity, may 
be diſtinguiſhed, theſe two Ideas cannot 
be ſeparated, inaſmuch as that which 
renders him miſerable, denominates him 
at the ſame time guilty, ſince miſery is 
inſeparably connected with guilt, and no 
one is miſerable as a creature, but as a 
ſinner; therefore we are conſidered as 
unworthy of mercy, and ſo the objects 


of divine grace, which is mercy extend- 
ed freely, to thoſe who have rendered 


themſelves unworthy of it. And patience, 
or long-ſuffering, is the ſuſpending de- 
ſerved fury, or the continuing to be- 
ſtow undeſerved fayours, a lengthening 


out of our tranquillity; theſe attributes 


are to be conſidered in particular. And, 


I. Of the goodneſs of God. As God 
was infinite in power from all eternity, 
before there was any diſplay thereof, or 


act of omnipotency put forth; he was 
eternally good before there was any com- 
munication of his bounty, or any crea- 


ture, to which it might be imparted; ſo. 


that the firſt diſplay of this perfection 
was in giving being to all things, which 
were the objects of his bounty and good- 
neſs, as well as the effects of his power; 


and all the excellencies, or advantages, 


which one creature hath above another, 


are as ſo many ſtreams flowing from this 


fountain, He giveth to all, life and breath, 


and all things *. ; 


2. The mercy of God, which conſiders 
its object as miſerable, is illuſtrated by 


all thoſe diſtreſſing circumſtances, that 
tender ſinners the objects of compaſſion. 
Are all, by nature, bond-ſlaves to fin and 
ſatan? It is mercy that ſets them free, 


delivers them, who, through fear of death, 


_ were all their life-time ſubje&t to bondage“. 


Are we all, by nature, dead in fin, un- 


able to do what is ſpiritually good, 


alienated from the life of God? Was our 


condition miſerable, as being without 


God in the world, and without hope ; 
like the poor infant, mentioned by the 
prophet, caſt out in the open field, to the 
loathing of our perſons, whom no eye pi- 
tied? it was mercy that ſaid to us, live n; 
accordingly God is ſaid to have remem- 
ber d us in our low eſtate, for his mercy 
endureth for ever v. 5 
The mercy of God is either common 
| Heb. ii. 15. 
Cor. ki 3. 
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m Ezek. xvi. 4, 57 6. 
= John xiv. 22. 
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or ſpecial ; common metcy gives all the 
outward conveniences of this life, which 
are beſtowed without diſtinction; as 
he cauſes his ſun to riſe on the evil 
and the good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt 
and on the E N is ſaid, His ten- 
der mercies are over all his works : but 
his ſpecial mercy is that which he be- 
{tows on, or has reſerved, for the heirs 
of ſalvation, which he communicates 
to them in a covenant way, in and 
through a Mediator; ſo the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of God, as the Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Father of mercies, and 
the God of all comfort *. £2 

3. As God is ſaid to be merciful, or 
to extend compaſſion to the miſerable, 


ſo he doth this freely, and accordingly is 


ſaid to be gracious; and as grace is free, 


ſo it is ſovereign, and beſtowed in a diſ- 
criminating way; that is given to one 
which he denies to another, and only 
becauſe it is his pleaſure: thus ſays one 
of Chriſt's diſciples, Lord, how is it that 
thou wilt manifeſt thy ſelf unto us, and not 
unto the world ©? And our Saviour him- 

ſelf glorifies God for the diſplay of his 
grace, in ſuch a way, when he ſays, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, becauſe thou haſt hid theſe things 


from the wiſe and prudent, and haſt re- 


vealed them unto babes, and conſiders this 
as the reſult of his ſovereign will, when 


he adds, even ſo Father, for ſo it ſeemed 


good in thy fight © Now the diſcrimina- 
ting grace of God appears in ſeveral in- 
{ſtances ; as, | me 
(I.) In that he ſhould extend ſal vation 
to men, rather than to fallen Angels; 
ſo our Saviour took not on him the nature 
of Angels, but the ſeed of Abraham, be- 
cauſe he deſigned to ſave the one, and 
to reſerve the other, in chains, under 
darkneſs, unto the judgment of the great 
day *. And among men, only ſome are 
made partakers of this invaluable bleſ- 
ſing, which all were equally unworthy 
of, and their number is comparatively 
very ſmall, therefore they are called a 
little flock, and the gate, through which 


they enter, is ſtrait, and the way narrow 


that leads to life, and few there be that find 
it *, And there are many, who make a 


conſiderable figure in the world, for 


riches, honours, great natural abilities, 
beſtowed by common providence, thar 
are deſtitute of ſpecial grace, while others, 
who are poor, and deſpiſed in the world, 


* Matt. v. 45. 
Matt, xi. 25, 26. 


* 8 are 
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are called, and ſaved; the Apoſtle ob- 


ſerved it to be ſo in his day, when he 


ſays, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called; but God hath choſen the fooliſh 


things of the world to confound the wie, 
and the weak things of the world to con- 


found the things that are mighty, and baſe 
things of the world, and things which are 


deſpiſed hath God choſen, yea, things that 


are not, to bring to nought things that 


are *.* 

(2.) In ſeveral things relating to the 
internal means, whereby he fits and diſ- 
poſes men for ſalvation : thus the work 
of converſion is an eminent inſtance of 


| diſcriminating grace, for herein he breaks 


through, and overcomes, that reluctancy 
and oppoſition, which corrupt nature 
makes againſt it; ſubdues the enmity and 
rebellion that was in the heart of man, 


works a powerful change in the will, 


whereby he ſubjects it to himſelf, which 


work is contrary to the natural biaſs and 


inclination thereof; and that which ren- 
ders this grace more illuſtrious, 1s, that 


many of thoſe who are thus converted, 


were, before this, notorious ſinners; ſome 


have been blaſphemers, perſecutors, and 


injurious, as the Apoſtle ſays concerning 


himſelf before his converſion, and con- 
cludes himſelf to have been be chief of 


finners; and tells us, how he ſhut up 
many of the ſaints in priſon, and, when 
they were put to death, he gave bis 


voice againſt them ; puniſhed them often in 


every ſynagogue, and compelled them to 


blaſpheme, and, being exceedingly mad a- 


gainſt them, perſecuted them unto ſtrange 
cities v. But you will ſay, he was, in 
other reſpects, a moral man, therefore 


he gives an inſtance elſewhere of ſome 


who were far otherwiſe, whom he puts 
in mind of their having been fornicators, 


iadolaters, adulterers, effeminate abuſers of 
themſelves with mankind; thieves, cove- 
tous, drunkards, revilers, extortioners, 

ſuch, ſays he, were ſome of you ; but ye are 


waſhed, but ye are ſanttified, but ye are 


juſtified. Moreover, the change wrought 
i 


n the ſoul is unaſked for, and ſo it may 
truly be ſaid, God is found of them that 
ſought him not; and undeſired; for tho 
unregenerate ſinners deſire to be delivered 
from miſery, they are far from deſir ing 
to be delivered from fin, or to have repen- 
tance, faith and holineſs: if they pray 
for theſe bleſſings, tis in ſuch a manner, 
that the Spirit of God hardly calls it 
prayer; for the ſpirit of grace, and of 
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ſupplications, by which alone we. are 
enabled to pray in a right manner, is 
what accompanies or flows from con- 
verſion; if therefore God beſtows this 
privilege on perſons ſo unworthy of it, 
and ſo averſe to it, it muſt certainly be an 
inſtance of ſovereign and diſcriminating 
grace. 5 

(3.) This will farther appear, if we 
conſider how much they, who are the 
objects thereof, differ from what they 
were; or if we compare their preſent, 
with their former ſtate. Once they were 
blind and ignorant of the ways of God, 
and going aſtray in crooked paths, the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks of this in the abſtract, 17? 
were ſometimes darkneſi, and that the God 


of this world had blinded the minds of ſome, + 


leſs the light of the glorious goſpel of 
Chrift ſhould ſhine unto them * ; but now 
they are made ligbt in the Lord, and 
brought into the way of truth and peace. 


Their hearts were once impenitent, un- 


relenting, and inclined to fin, without 
remorſe, or ſelf- reflection; nothing could 
make an impreſſion on them, as being 
paſt feeling, and giving themſelves over to 
laſcrviouſneſs, to work all uncleanneſs with 
greedineſs*; but now they are penitent, 
humble, relenting, and broken, under a 
ſenſe of ſin, afraid of every thing that 
may be an occaſion thereof, willing to be 
reproved for it, and deſirous to be ſet at a 
greater diſtance from it. Once they were 
deſtitute of hope, or ſolid peace of con- 
ſcience ; but now they have hope and joy 
in believing, and are delivered from that 
bondage, which they were, before this, 
expoſed to; ſuch a happy turn is given 
to the frame of their ſpirits: and as to 
the external and relative change which is 
made in their ſtate, there 1s no con- 


demnation to them as juſtified perſons ; 


and therefore they who, before this, 


were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, expecting 


nothing but hell and. deſtruction, are ena- 
bled to lift up their heads with joy, ex- 
periencing the bleſſed fruits and effects of 


this grace in their own ſouls. 


(4.) The diſcriminating grace of G 
farther appears, in that he beſtows theſe 
ſaving bleſſings on his people, at ſuch 


ſeaſons, when they appear moſt ſuitable, 


and adapted to their condition ; as he 15 
a very preſent help in a time of trouble, 
when their ſtraits and difficulties are 
greateſt, then is his time to ſend relief; 
when ſinners ſometimes have wearied 
themſelves in the greatneſs of their way, 
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hile ſeeking reſt and happineſs in other 
things below himſelf, and have met with 
nothing but diſappointment therein; when 
they are brought to the utmoſt extremi- 
ty, then he appears in their behalf. And 
ſo with reſpe& to believers, when their 
comforts are at the loweſt ebb, their hope 
almoſt degenerated into deſpair, their 
temptations moſt prevalent and afflicting, 
and they ready to fink under the weight 
that lies on their ſpirits, when, as the 


Pſalmiſt ſays, their hearts are overwhelmed 


wit bin them; then he leads them to the rock 
that is higher than they ©; when they are 
even deſolate and affiifted, and the troubles 
of their hearts are enlarged, then he brings 
them out of their diſtreſſes . 

Thus the grace of God eminently ap- 
pears, in what he beſtows on his people; 
but if we look forward and conſider what 
he has prepared, for them, or the hope 
that is laid up in heaven, then we ma 
behold the moſt amazing diſplays of grace, 
in which they, who ſhall be the happy 
objects thereof, will be a wonder to 
themſelves, and will ſee more of the 
glory of it than can now be expreſſed in 
words; as the Pfalmiſt ſays, in a way of 
admiration, Oh, how great is thy good- 
neſs, which thou haſt laid up for them that 
fear thee; which thou haſt wrought for 
them that truſt in thee before the ſons of 
nen ! | 
Obfect. 1. If it be objected, that the 
afflictions, which God's people are ex- 
poſed to in this life, are inconſiſtent with 
the glory of his grace and mercy. 


Ano. To this it may be replied, 


that afflictive providences are ſo far from 
being inconſiſtent with the glory of theſe 
perfections, that they tend to illuſtrate 
them the more. For fince fin has ren- 
der'd afflictions needful, as an expe- 
dient, to humble us for it, and alſo to 
prevent it for the future, ſo God deſigns 


our advantage thereby; and however 


grievous they are, yet ſince they are ſo 
ovyer- ruled by him, as the Apoſtle ſays, 
that they yield the peaceable fruit of 
righteouſneſs unto them, who are exerciſed 
thereby *, they are far from being incon- 
liſtent with the mercy and grace of God. 
And this will farther appear, if we 
conſider that theſe outward afff ictions are 
often attended with inward ſupports, and 
ſpiritual comforts; ſo that, as the Apo- 
tle ſays concerning himſelf, as the ſuffer- 
mgs of Chriſt abound in them, their con- 
fulations abound by him :; or as the out- 
 * Plal, Ixi. 2. 
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ward man periſhes, the inward man is re- 
newed day by day; it was nothing but 
this could make him ſay, I take pleaſure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in neceſſities, 


in perſecutions, in diſtreſſes for Chriſt's ſake, 


for when J am weak, then am I ſtrong \. 


Object. 2. Tis farther objected, that 
the doctrine of free grace leads men to 
licentiouſneſs; and therefore that what 
we have ſaid concerning it, is either not 
true and warrantable, or, at leaſt, ſhould 
not be much inſiſted on, for fear this 
conſequence ſhould enſue. 1 

Anſio. The grace of God doth not 
lead to licentiouſneſs, though it be of- 


ten abuſed, and preſumptuous ſinners 


take occaſion from thence to go on, as 
they apprehend, ſecurely therein, be- 
cauſe God is merciful and gracious, and 
ready to forgive, which vile and diſinge- 
nuous temper the Apoſtle obſerved in 
ſome that lived in his days, and expreſſes 
himſelf with the greateſt abhorrence 
thereof, Shall we continue in fin, that 
grace may abound ? God forbid * But 
does it follow, that becauſe it is abuſed 
by ſome, as an occaſion of licentiouſ- 
neſs, through the corruption of their na- 
tures, that therefore it leads to it ? The 
greateſt bleſſings may be the occaſion of 


the greateſt evils; but yet they don't 


lead to them. That which leads to li- 
centiouſneſs, muſt have ſome motive or 
inducement in it, which will warrant an 
ingenuous mind, acting according to the 


rules of equity and juſtice, to take thoſe 


liberties; but this nothing can do, much 
leſs the grace of God. His great clemency, 
indeed, may ſometimes give occaſion 
to thoſe who hate him, and have ingra- 
titude and rebellion rooted in their na- 
tures, to take up arms againſt him; and 
an act of grace may be abuſed, ſo as to 
make the worſt of criminals more bold 
in their wickedneſs, who preſume that 
they may commit it with impunity: but 
this is not the natural tendency, or ge- 
nuine effect thereof; nor will it be thus 
abuſed by any, but thoſe who are aban- 
doned to every thing that is vile and 
ungrateful. As the law of God prohibits 
all fin, and his holineſs is oppoſite to it, 
ſo his grace affords the ſtrongeſt motive 
to holineſs ; it is therefore the negle& or 
contempt of this grace, and a corrupt 
diſpoſition, to act contrary to the deſign 
thereof, that leads to licentiouſneſs. 
Grace and duty are inſeparably connect- 
ed, ſo that where God beſtows the one, 
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he expects the other; yea, duty, which 
is our act, is God's gift, as the power to 


perform it is from him: thus when he 


promiſes to give his people 4 new heart, 
and put his Spirit within them, and cauſe 
them to walk in his ſtatutes, he tells them, 
that they ſhould remember their evil 
ways and doings, and lothe themſelves in 
their own fight for their iniquities; which 
is not only a prediction, reſpeCting the 
event, but a promiſe of what he would 
incline them to do; and when he adds, 
that for this he would be enquired of by 
them, or that they ſhould ſeek them by 
fervent prayer, he ſecures: to them, by 
promiſe, a diſpoſition and grace to per- 
form this great duty, which is inſepara- 
bly connected with expected bleſſings. 
God himſelf therefore will take care 


that, however others abuſe his grace, it 


ſhall not lead thoſe who are, in a diſtin- 
guiſhing way, the objects thereof, to li- 
centiouſneſs, | 


And to this we may add, that it is a 


diſparagement to this divine perfection to 


fay, that becauſe ſome take occaſion 


from it to continue in fin, that there- 
fore its glory is to be, as it were, con- 
cealed,-and not. publiſhed to the world. 
As ſome of old did not care to hear of the 


| holineſs of God, and therefore, if the 


prophets would render their doctrine ac- 
| Ceptable to them, they muſt not inſiſt 
on that perfection, but cauſe the Holy 
One of Iſrael to ceaſe from before them n; 
ſo there are many who are as little deſi- 


rous to hear of the free and diſcrimi- 


nating grace of God, which contains the 
very ſum and ſubſtance of the goſpel, 


leſt it ſhould be abuſed, whereas the glo- 


ry thereof cannot be enough admired ; 
and therefore it ought often to be recom- 
mended, as what leads to holineſs, and 
lies at the very root of all religion, 
And that it may be ſo improved, let it 
be farther conſidered, that it is the 
greateſt inducement to humility, as well 
as one of the greateſt ornaments and evi- 
dences of a true Chriſtian. This a 
pears from the- nature of the thing, 2 
grace ſuppoſes its object unworthy, as has 
been but now obſerved; and it argues 
him a debtor to God for all that he en- 


joys or expects, which, if it be duly con- 


ſidered, will make him appear vile and 
worthleſs in his own eyes, and excite 
in him a degree of thankfulneſs in pro- 
portion to the ground he has to claim an 


Intereſt therein, and the extenſiveneſs 
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1 the bleſſed fruits and effects there- 
of. | 
4. We proceed to ſpeak of God as 
long-ſuffering, or, as he is ſtiled by the 
Apoſtle, The God of Patience“; ſome- 
times this attribute is ſet forth in a me- 
taphorical way, and called a reſtraining 
his wrath o, and a refraining himſelf, and 
holding his peace, or keeping filence ve and, 
while he does this, he is repreſented, ſpeak- 
ing after the manner of men, as one that 
is weary with forbearing ; and he is ſaid 
to be preſſed, under a provoking people, 
as a cart is preſſed that is full of ſheaves *. 


By all which expreſſions, this perfection 


is ſer forth in a familiar ſtile, according 


to our common way of ſpeaking : bur 
that we may briefly explain the nature 
thereof, let us conſider, in general; 
that it is a branch of his goodneſs and 
mercy, manifeſted in ſuſpending the 
exerciſe of his vindictive juſtice, and in 
his not puniſhing in ſuch a degree 
as ſin deſerves. But that we may con- 
ſider this more particularly, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve ſomething concerning the objects 
thereof, and the various inſtances in 


which it is diſplay d; how it is glorified; 


and how the glory thereof is conſiſtent 
with that of vindictive juſtice; and laſtly, 
how it is to be improved by us. pe 
(..) Concerning the objects of God's 

patience. Since it is the deferring of de- 


| ſerved wrath, it follows from hence that 


an innocent creature cannot be the ob- 
ject of it, inaſmuch as vindictive juſtice 
makes no demand upon him ; nor has it 
any reſerves of puniſhment laid up in 
ſtore for him; ſuch a one is, indeed, the 
object of goodneſs, but not of forbear- 
ance; for puniſhment cannot be ſaid to 


be defer'd where it is not due: and, on 


the other hand, they cannot be ſaid to be 
the objects thereof, in whom the vin- 
dictive juſtice of God is diſplay'd to 
the utmoſt, when all the vials of his 
wrath are poured forth. Whether the 
devils are, in ſome ſenſe, the objects of 
God's forbearance, as having ground to ex- 
pect a greater degree of puniſhment after 
the final judgment, is diſputed by ſome, 


who contend about the ſenſe of the word 


Forbearance; they are ſaid, indeed, 70 
be reſerved in chains, under darkneſs, un- 
to the judgment of the great day * ; that 
is, though their ſtate be hopeleſs, and 
their miſery great, beyond expreſſion, yet 
there is a greater degree of puniſhment, 
which they bring upon themſelves, by 


2 Rom, xv. 5. © Pal, Ixxvi, 10, fai. xii 
Amos ii. 13. Jude 6. 


all 


all the hoſtilities they commit againſt 


God in this world: -this farther appears, 


from what they are repreſented, as ſaying 
to our Saviour, Art thou come to torment 
ys before the time* ? By which it is ſuffi- 
cCiently evident that their miſery ſhall be 
greater than now it is. However, this 
leſs degree of puniſhment, inflicted on 
them, is never called, in ſcripture, an 
inſtance of God's patience, or long-ſut- 
fering, towards them ; therefore we muſt 
conclude that they are not, properly 
ſpeaking, the objects of the glory of this 
attribute. Patience then is only extended 
to ſinful men, while in this world; for it 
is called, in ſcripture, The riches of his 
goodneſs, and forbearance, and long-ſuffer- 
ing", and is ſaid to lead thoſe, who 
are the objects of it to repentance; there- 
fore there muſt be, together with the 
exerciſe of this perfection, a day or ſeaſon 
of grace granted, which is called, in ſcrip- 
ture, with a peculiar emphaſis, the ſin- 
ner's day, or the time of his viſitation, 
in which it ought to be his higheſt 
concern to know the things of his peace * 

and the goſpel that is preached, in 
this ſeaſon of God's forbearance, is call'd, 
De word of his patience? ; ſo that there 
is ſomething more in this attribute than 
barely a deferring of puniſhment. Ac- 
cordingly God is ſaid, to wait that he 
may be gracious *; and the effects and con- 


ſequences thereof are various, (as may 


be ſaid of all the other means of grace) 
ſo that ſinners; who neglect to im- 
prove it, have not only thereby a re- 
prieve from deſerved 1 but 
all thoſe advantages of common grace, 
which attend it: But, with reſpect to 
believers, it may be ſaid, as the Apoſtle 
expreſſes it, The long-ſuffering of our Lord 


is ſalvation . It is evidently fo to them, 
and therefore God doth not ſpare them, 


that he may take a more fit opportunity 


to puniſh them; but he waits till the ſet 


time to favour them is come, that he 


may extend ſalvation to them; and, in 


this reſpect more eſpecially, the exerciſe 
of this perfection is founded in the death 
of Chriſt, And inaſmuch as the ele; 
who are purchaſed thereby, were, by 
the divine appointment, to live through- 


out all the ages of time, and to have 


the ſaving effects of his redemption ap- 
plied to them, one after another, it was 
neceflary that the patience of God ſhould 
be fo long continued, which is there- 
* Ram- ii. 4. 
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fore glorified more immediately with 
reſpect to them, as the reſult thereof; 
and, in ſubſerviency thereunto, it is ex- 
tended to all the worle. 
.. (2.) The patience of God has been 
diſplay'd in various inſtances. . 


1. It was owing hereto that God did 


not immediately deſtroy our firſt parents 
as ſoon as they fell; he might then, 
without the leaſt impeachment of his 
Juſtice, have baniſhed them for ever from 
his preſence, and left their whole poſte- 
rity deſtitute of the means of grace, and 
have puniſhed them all in proportion 
to the guilt contracted ; therefore that 
the world is continued to this day, is 
a very great inſtance of God's long-ſuf- 
fering. F717 i oy Set”, 
2. When mankind was univerſally 
degenerate, and all fleſh had corrupted 
their way, before the flood, and God 
determined to deſtroy them, yet he would 


not do this, till his patience had ſpared 


them, after he had given an intimation of 
this deſolating judgment, an hundred and 
twenty years before it cameꝰ; and Noah was, 
during this time, a preacher of righteouſ- 
neſs, while the long-ſuffering of God is ſaid 

to have waited on them. 
3. The Gentiles, who not only wor- 
ſhiped and ſerved the creature more 


than the Creator, but committed other 


vile abominations, contrary to the di- 
Ctates of nature, and thereby filled up 
the meaſure of their iniquity, are, not- 
withſtanding, ſaid to be the objects of 
God's patience; though in a lower ſenſe, 
than that in which believers are ſaid to 
be ſo; accordingly the Apoſtle obſerves, 
that in times paſt God ſuffered all nations 
to walk in their own ways, that is, God 
did not draw forth his fword out of its 
ſheath, by which metaphor the prophet 
ſets forth the patience of God ; he did 
not ſtir up all his wrath; but gave them 
rain from 'heaven and fruitful ſeaſons, 


filling their heart with food and gladneſs*.. 


. The church of the Jews, be- 
fore the coming of Chriſt, had long ex- 
erience of the forbearance of God. 
Leis ſaid; that he fuſfered | their manners 

Jderneſs ; and after- 
wards, when they often revolted to ido- 
latry, following the cuſtoms of the na- 
tions round about them, yet he did not 


utterly deftroy then; but, in their di- 


ſtreſs, raiſed them up deliverers; and 


when their iniquity was grow t6 1 F 4 
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height, that none but a God of infinite 
Fn, could have born with them, 
, notwithſtanding, ſpared them many 


years before he ſuffered them to be 
carried away captive into Babylon; and 


afterwards, when their rebellion againſt 
him was arrived to the higheſt pitch, 
when they had crucified the Lord of 
Glory, yet he ſpared them ſome time, 
till the goſpel was firſt preached to them, 
and they had rejected it, and thereby 
Judged themſelves unworthy of eternal 
e.. | 

1 5 After this, the patience of God 
was extended to thoſe who endeavour- 
ed to pervert the goſpel of Chriſt, name- 
ly, to falſe teachers and back-ſliding 


churches, to whom he gave ſpace to re- 


pent, but they repented not s. And to this 
we may add, that he has not yet poured 
forth the vials of his wrath on the 


Anti-chriſtian powers, though he has 


threaten'd, that Cheir plagues ſhall come in 
one day". % On Ti 
(.) We are next to conſider the me- 
thod which God takes in glorifying this 


attribute. We have already obſerved 
that, with reſpe& to believers, the pa- 


tience of God is glorified in ſubſerviency 
to their ſalvation; but, with reſpe& to 
others, by whom it is abuſed, the pa- 
tience of God diſcovers it ſelf, 

1*, In giving them warning of his 
zudgments before he ſends them; He 
ſpeaketh once, yea twice, but man percei- 
'veth it not, that he may withdraw man 


from his purpoſe, and hide pride from 


man; and, indeed, all the prophets 
were ſent to the church of the Fews, 
not only to inſtru& them, but to warn 
them of approaching judgments, and 
they were faithful in the delivery of 
their meſſage. In what moving terms 
doth the prophet Feremiah lament the 


miſeries, which were ready to befal 


them! And with what zeal doth he-en- 
deavour, in the whole courſe of his 
miniſtry, to bring them to repentance, 
that ſo the ſtorm might blow over, or, 
if not, that their ruin might not come 
upon them altogether unexpected! 

zr. When the divine warnings are 


not regarded, but wrath muſt be poured 


forth on an obſtinate and impenitent 
people, this is done by degrees. God 
firſt ſends leſſer judgments before grea- 
ter, or inflicts his plagues, as he did 


upon Egypt, one after another, not all at 


once; and fo he did upon Iſrael of old, 
bp 2 Ads xiii. 46. | 8 Rev. ii. 21. 
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as the prophet Joel obſerves, it the 
palmer-worm, then the locuſt ; after that, 
the canker-worm, and then the caterpillar, 
devoured the fruits of the earth, one after 
another. So the prophet Amos obſerves, 
that God firſt ſent a famine among them, 
which he calls cleanneſs of teeth in all 


their cities, and afterwards ſome of them 


were overthrown, as God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah '. Some think, that the 


_ gradual approach of divine judgments is 


intended by what the prophet Hoſea ſays, 
when the judgments of God are compared 
to the hight that goeth forth ®, which im- 
plies more than 1s generally underſtood 
by it, as though the judgments of God 
ſhould be rendered viſible, as the light of 
the ſun is; whereas the prophet ſeems - 
hereby to intimate, that the judgments 
of God ſhould proceed, like the light of 
the morning, that ſtill increaſes unto a 

rfect day. And it is more than pro- 
bable that this is intended by the ſame 
prophet, when he repreſents God as 
ſpeaking concerning Ephraim, that he 
would be to them as a moth, which 
doth not conſume the garment all at once, 
as when it is caſt into the fire, but 
frets it by degrees, or /tke rottenneſs, which 
is of @ ſpreading nature”. Thus the 
judgments of God are poured forth by 
degrees, that, at the ſame time, there 
may be, comparatively at leaſt, a diſplay 
of divine patience. ' , 

3 . When God ſends his judgments | 
abroad in the world, he often mode- 
rates them; none are proportionate tv 


the demerit of fin; as tis ſaid of him, that | 


being full of compaſſion, he forgave 
the iniquity of a very rebellious people, 
that is, he did not puniſh them as their 
iniquity deſerved, and therefore he de- 
ſtroyed them not, and did not ſtir up al 
His wrath * ; ſo the prophet 1/aiah ſays 
concerning 1/rael, that God hath not 
ſmitten him, as he had ſmote thoſe that 
ſinote him; nor is he ſlain according to the 
flaughter of them that are flain by bim; 
but that he would debate with them in 
meaſure, who ſtayeth his rough wind in the 
day of his eaſt winde. 

4 When God cannot, in honour, 
defer his judgments any longer, he 
Pure them forth, as it were, with re- 


luctancy, as a judge, when, he paſſeth 


ſentence on a criminal, doth it with a 
kind of regret, not inſulting, but rather 

itying, his miſery, which is unavoida- 
ble, becauſe the courſe of juſtice muſt 


i Job xxxiii, 14, 1 k Joel i. 4. Amos 


not 


not be ſtop d. Thus the prophet ſays, 


is, with delight or pleaſure, nor grieve 
the children of men *, that is, he doth 
not puniſh them, becauſe he delights to 
ſee them miſerable ; but to ſecure the 
rights of his own juſtice in the govern- 
ment of the world: ſo when Jyrael had 
been guilty of vile ingratitude and re- 
bellion againſt him, and he threatens to 
turn his hand upon them, and deſtroy 
them, he expreſſeth himſelf in ſuch 
terms, ſpeaking after the manner of men, 
as imply a kind of uneaſineſs, when he 
ſays, Ab! I will eaſe me of mine adver- 
aries, and avenge me of mine enemies; 
and, before God gave up 1/rael into the 
hands of the 4Aſ/yr:ans, he ſeems, again 
ſpeaking after the manner of men, to 
have an heſitation or debate in his own 
mind, whether he ſhould do this or no, 
when he ſays, How /hall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? How ſhall T deliver thee, Iſrael? 
How ſhall I make thee, as Admah? How 
ſhall I jet thee as Zeboim ? Mine heart is 


turned within me, my repentings are kind- 


led together *: and when our Saviour 
could not prevail upon Teruſalem to 
_ repent of their fins, and embrace his 
doctrine, when he was obliged to paſs 
a ſentence upon them, and to tell them, 
that the things of their peace were hid 
from their eyes, and that their enemies 


ſhould caſt a trench about the city, and 


ſhould lay it even with the ground, he 
could not ſpeak of it without tears, hen 
be bebeld the city, he wept over it. 

(4.) The next thing to be conſidered, 
concerning the patience of God, is, 
that the glory of it is conſiſtent with 
that of his vindictive juſtice ; or how he 
may be ſaid to defer the puniſhment of 
fin, and yet appear to be a ſin-hating 
./ 42 47 
It is certain, that the glory of one di- 
vine perfection cannot interfere with that 
of another; as juſtice and mercy meet 


together in the work of redemption, ſo 
juſtice and patience do not oppoſe each 


ocher in any of the divine diſpenſations. 
Tis true, their demands ſeem to be va- 
r10us; juſtice requires that the ſtroke 


ſhould be immediately given, but pa- 


tience inſiſts on a delay hereof, inaſmuch 
as without this it does not appear to 
be a divine perfection; if therefore pa- 
tience be a divine attribute, and its glory 
as neceſſary to be diſplay d, as that of 
any of his other perfections, it muſt be 
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glorified in this world, and that by de- 
that God doth not aſſlict willingly, that 


ai. i. 44. Hoſ. xi. 8. 


laying the preſent exerciſe of vindictive 


juſtice in the higheſt degree, or it can- 


not be glorified at all: juſtice will be 
glorified, throughout all the ages of eter- 
nity, in thoſe who are the objects there- 
of; but patience can then have no glory, 
ſince (as has been before obſerved) the 
greateſt degree, either of happineſs or 
miſery, is inconſiſtent with the exerciſe 
thereof; therefore this being a perfection, 
which redounds ſo much to the divine 
honour, we muſt not ſuppoſe that there 
is no expedient for its being glorified, or 
that the glory of vindictive juſtice is in- 
conſiſtent with it. 
| Now this harmony of theſe two perfe- 
ctions mult be a little conſidered. Juſtice, 
'tis true, obliges God to puniſh fin, yet 
it does not oblige him to do it imme- 
diately ; but the time, as well as the 
way, is to be reſolved into his ſove- 
reign will. In order to make this appear, 
let us conſider, that the deſign of vin- 
dictive juſtice, in all the puniſhment it 
inflicts, is either to ſecure the glory of the 
holineſs of God; or to aſſert his rights, 
as the Governor of . the world; now 
if the deferring of puniſhment doth not 
interfere with either of theſe, then the 
glory of God's patience is not incon- 
ſiſtent, with that of his vindictive juſtice. 
But more particularly, 5 
Firſt, The glory of his holineſs is, not- 
withſtanding this, ſufficiently ſecured; 
for though he delays to puniſh ſin, in 
the higheſt degree, yet, at the ſame time, 
he appears to hate it, by the threatnings 


which he hath denounced againſt ſinners, 


which ſhall certainly have their accom- 
pliſhment: if he ſays, that he is angry 
with the wicked every day, and that bis 


foul hateth them, is there any reaſon to 


ſuppoſe the contrary ? or if he has threat- 
ned that he will rain upon them ſnares, fire 
and brimſtone, and an horrible tempeſt, 
which ſhall be the portion of their cup, 
and that becauſe, as the righteous Lord, he 
loveth righteouſneſs *, is not this A ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity, for the glory of his holi- 


neſs, to fence againſt any thing that might 
be alledged to detract from it? If threat- 


ned judgments be not ſufficient, for the 
preſent, to evince the glory of this divine 

erfection; then it will follow, on the 
other hand, that the promiſes he has 
made of bleſſings not yet beſtowed, are 
to be as little regarded for the encoura- 
ging our hope, and ſecuring the glory of 
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his other perfections; and then his holi- 
neſs would be as much blemifhed in de- 
laying to reward, as it can be ſuppoſed 
to be in delaying to puniſh. | 

If therefore the truth of God, which 
will certainly accompliſh his threatnings; 


be a preſent ſecurity for the glory of 


his holineſs, it is not abſolutely neceſ- 


fary that vindictive * ſhould be 


immediately exerciſed in the deſtru- 


ction of ſinners, and ſo exclude the 


exerciſe of God's forbearance and long- 
ſuffering. | 

And to this it may be added, that 
there are many terrible diſplays of God's 
vindictive juſtice in his preſent dealing 
with ſinners; as it is ſaid, The Lord is 
known by the judgment, which he executes, 
as well as by thoſe he deſigns to pour 
forth on his enemies; the wicked are 


now ſhared in the work of their own hands, 


but in the end they ſhall be turn d into 

bell, and all the nations that forget God. 
If vindictive juſtice takes occaſion to in- 
flict many temporal and ſpiritual judg- 


ments upon ſinners in this world, then 


the glory of God's holineſs is illuſtrated 
at the ſame time that his patience is pro- 
longed. This may be obſerved in God's 


dealing with his murmuring and rebel- 


lious people in the wilderneſs, which 
gave him occaſion to take notice of the 
abuſe of his patience, and to fay *, How 

long will this people provoke me? and how 
long will it be ere they believe me, for all 
the fiens which T have ſhewed among them? 
Upon this, juſtice 'is ready to ſtrike the 


fatal blow; I w:ll, ſays God, ſinite them 


with the peſtilence, and difinherit them ; 
which gives Moſes occaſion to intercede 
for them, and pleads the glory of God's 
patience, The Lord is long-ſuffering, and 
of great mercy; Pardon, ſays he, I be- 
ſeech thee, the iniquity of this people, as 
thou haſt forgiven them from Egypt, even 
until now; by which he means, as 1 
humbly conceive, ſpare thy people, as 
thou haſt often done, when, by reaſon 
of their provocations, thou mighr'ſt juſtly 
have deftroy'd them; and God anſwers 
him in the following words, I have 
Pardon d, according to thy word; but he 
adds, As truly as I live, all the earth ſhall 


be filled with the glory of the Lord, that is, 


with the report of the glory of his vin- 
dictive juſtice, which ſhould be ſpread 


far and near; and then he threatens them 


that they ſhould not ſee the land of 
Canaan, vis. thoſe who murmur d a- 
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gainſt him; ſo that vindictive juſtice had 


— 


its demands ful filled in one reſpect, while 
patience was glorified in the other; on 


which occaſion the Pfalmiſt ſays *, Thou 


anſwered ſt them; O Lord, namely, Meoſes's 
prayer for them, but now mentioned, 
Thou waſt a God that forgaveſt them, 
though thou tookeſt vengeance of their in- 
ventions. VV 
Secondly; Conſider the vindictive juſtice 
of God, as tending to ſecure his rights, 
as the Governor of the world, and being 
ready to take vengeance for ſin; which 
attempts to controul his ſoyereign autho- 
rity, and diſturb the order of his govern- 
ment. Now the ſtroke of juſtice may be 
ſuſpended for a time, that it may make 
way for the exerciſe of patience, provi- 


ded there be nojuſt occaſion given hereby 


for men to trample on the ſovereignty of 
God, deſpiſe his authoriry, or rebel a- 
gainſt him, without fear: but theſe con- 
ſequences will not neceſſarily reſult from 


his extending forbearance to ſinners; for 


we do not find that the delaying to inflict 
puniſhment among men is any prejudice to 
their government, therefore why ſhould we 
ſuppoſe that the divine government ſhould 
ſuffer any injury thereby; when a prince, 
for ſome reaſons of ſtate, puts off the trial 
of a malefactor for a time, to the end 


that the indictment may be more fully 


proved, and the equity of his proceedings 
more evidently appear, this is always 


reckoned a greater excellency in his ad- 


miniſtration, than if he ſhould proceed 
too haſtily therein; and we never find 
that it tends to embolden the criminal to 
that degree as impunity would do; for 
he is puniſhed, in part, by the loſs of his 


liberty, and if he be convicted, then he 


loſes the privilege of an innocent ſubject; 
his life is forfeited, and he is in daily 
expectation of having it taken away. 
If ſuch a method as this tends to ſecure 
the rights of a government, when a 
prince thinks fit toallowa reprievetoſome 
for a time; may not God ſtop the imme- 
diate proceedings of vindictive juſtice for 
a time, without the leaſt infringement 
made, either on his holineſs, or his recto- 
ral juſtice, which leads us to conſider, 
(5.) How the patience of God is to 
be improved by us; and, 
1. Since tis a divine perfection, and 
there is a revenue of glory due to God 
for the diſplay thereot, this ſhould put 


us upon the exeroiſe of thoſe” graces, 


which it engages us to. Some of the di- 


vine attributes tend to exoite our fear, 
but this ſhould; draw forth our admira- 
| * Pal, ix. 16, 17. 2 Numb, xiv. 11, 18—21. * pfal. xcix. 8, : 9 e914 


tion 


tion and praiſe: and we have yet more rea- 
ſon to adore and admire the divine for- 
bearance, when we conſider, 

_ Firſt, How juſtly he might deſtroy us. 
The beſt man on earth may ſay, with 
the Pſalmiſt, IF thou, Lord, ſbouldſt mark 
iniguities, O Lord, who ſhall tand" ? He 
need not watch for occaſions, or dili- 
_ gently ſearch out ſome of the inadverten- 
cies of life to find matter for our con- 
viction and condemnation, ſince the mul- 


might provoke, and immediately draw 
down, his vengeance upon us; and that 
which farther enhances our guilt is, that 


higheſt obligations to the contrary. 

Secondly, How eafily might he bring 
ruin and deſtruction upon us. He does 
not forbear to puniſh us for want of 
power, as earthly kings often do; or 
becauſe the exerciſe of juſtice may be 
apprehended, as a means to weaken 
their government, or occaſion ſome re- 
bellions, which they could not eaſily put 


himſelf, that he was weak, though anoint- 
ed king, and that the ſons of Zeruiah were 


Joab's having forfeited his life, when 
the neceſſity of affairs required the ſu- 
ſpending his puniſhment *; but this can- 
not be ſaid of God, who is repreſented as 
ſow to anger, and great in power *, that 
is, he does not puniſh, though he eaſily 
could: it would be no difficulty for him 
immediately to deſtroy an ungodly world, 
any more than tis for us to cruſh a moth 
or a worm, or break a leaf: finite power 
can make no reſiſtance againſt that which 
is infinite; what are briars and thorns 

before the conſuming fire? | 
2%, Let us take heed that we do not 

abuſe this divine perfection; tis a crime 
to abuſe the mercy of God in the ſmalleſt 
' inſtances thereof, but much more to 
flight and contemn the riches of his 
forbearance, or mercy, extended to ſo 
great a length, as it has been to moſt of 
/ on ei: 
I, By thoſe who infer, from his for- 
bearing to pour forth his fury on ſinners, 
that he neglects the government of the 
world ; or take occaſion from thence to 
deny a providence, and becauſe his threat- 
nings are not executed at preſent, there- 


do his worſt againſt them ; this ſome 


. a en 3, ' 8m fl. 9. 
b Rom, ii, 4. | $ 


titude, and heinous aggravation of our ſins, 
proclaim our deſert of puniſhment, which 


we provoke him, though laid under the 


a ſtop to? Thus David ſays concerning 


too hard for him, on the occaſion of 


fore they do, as it were, defy him to 


a Nah, . 3. 
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are repreſented as doing, with an uncom- 
mon degree of preſumption, and that 


with a ſcoff, for they are termed ſcofers, 


walking after their own luſts; ſaying, 
where 1s the promiſe of his coming? for 
ſince the Fathers fell * 8; all things con- 
tinue as they were, from the beginning of 
the creation b. Lhe 

2. By thoſe who, occaſion from hence 
to {in preſumptuouſly, and becauſe he not 
only delays to puniſh ; but, at the ſame 
time, expreſſes his willingneſs to receive 
returning ſinners, at what time ſoever 
they truly repent, take occaſion to per- 
fiſt in their rebellion, concluding that 
tis time enough to ſubmit to him; 
which is not only to abuſe, but, as it 
were, to wear out his patience, and pro- 
voke his indignation, like them, of whom 
it is ſaid, that becauſe ſentence againſt an 
evil work ts not executed ſpeedily, therefore 
the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in 
them to do evil*, But you will fay, theſe 


are uncommon degrees of. wickedneſs, 


which only the vileſt part of mankind 
_ chargeable with; therefore let us 
3- That a bare negle& to improve 
our preſent ſeaſon, and day of grace, or 
to embrace the great ſalvation offered in 
the goſpel, is an abuſe of God's patience 
and this will certainly affect the greateſt 
number of thoſe who are favoured with 
the goſpel-diſpenſation; and, indeed, who 
are there that improve it as they ought? 
and therefore all are ſaid, more or leſs, 
to abuſe the patience of God, which af- 
fords matter of great humiliation in his 
fight. | , 
| Now that we may be duly ſenſible of 
this fin, together with the conſequences 
thereof, let us conſider ; that this argues 


the higheſt ingratitude, and that more 


eſpecially, in a profeſſing people; there- 
fore the Apoſtle, reproving the Fews for 
this fin, puts a very great emphaſis on 
every word, when he ſays, Or deſpi/e/t 
thou the riches of his goodneſs, and for- 

bearance, and long-ſuffering * Let us alſo 
conſider, that the conſequence thereof is 
very deſtructive, inaſmuch as this is the 
only opportunity that will be afforded to 
ſeek after thoſe things that relate to our 
eternal welfare. What ſtreſs does the 
Apoſtle lay on the word No, which 1s 
twice repeated, as well as the word Be- 
Hold, which is a note of attention, im- 
plying, that he had ſomething remark- 
able to communicate, when he ſays, 


en ket. ü. 3, 4. el. vii. 27. 
Aa Behold, 


à queen, and am no widow, and ſhall ſee 


Bebold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of ſalvation *: and to this 
we may add, which is a very awakening 
conſideration; that the abuſe of God's 


patience will expoſe; finally impenitent 


ſinners, to a greater degree of his ven- 
geance. Thus when the forbearance of 
God had been extended to 1/rael for ma- 
ny years, from his bringing them up out 
of the land of Egypt; and this had been 


attended all that time with the means of 


grace, and many warnings of approach- 
ing judgments, he tells them; You only 


have I known, of all the families of the 


earth, therefore will I puniſb you, that is, 


my wrath ſhall fall more heavily upon 


you, for all your iniquittes *; and when 
God 1s repreſented, as coming to reckon 
with Babylon, the cup of his wrath muſt 
be filled double; how much ſhe hath 
glorified ber ſelf, ſaith God, and lived de- 
ficioufly, ſo much ſorrow and torment give 
her; for ſhe ſaith, in her heart, I fit as 


3%, Let us, on the other hand, improve 
God's patience, by duly conſidering the 


great end and deſign thereof, and what 
encouragement it affords to univerſal ho- 
lineſs: it is a great relief to thoſe who 


are at the very brink of deſpair; for if 


they cannot ſay that it has hitherto lead 
them to repentance, as apprehending 
themſelves to be yet in a ſtate of un- 


regeneracy, let ſuch conſider, that, not- 
withſtanding this, a door of hope is ſtill 
opened, and the golden ſcepter held 
forth, the invitation given to come to 
Chriſt; therefore let this excite us to a 
diligent attendance on the means of grace, 
for though forbearance 1s not to be miſta- 
ken, as it is by many, for forgiveneſs, 


yet we are encouraged to wait and hope 


for it, in all God's holy inſticutions, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the goſpel, _ 

And they who are not only. ſpared, 
but pardoned, to whom grace has not 


only been offered, but ſavingly applied, 


may be encouraged to hope for farther 


_ diſplays thereof, as well as to improve 


what they have r eceiv'd, with the greateſt 


» . 


4", Lerusconſider the great obligation 
we are laid under, by the patience of God, 


to a conſtant exerciſe of the grace of pa- 


1. In our behaviour towards God; 


we are hereby laid under the higheſt en- 


Sagements to ſubmit to his diſpoſing, 


© 2 Cr. vi. 2. f Amos ili. a. 
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tience, in our behaviour towards God 


will, and, in whatever ſtate we are, 


therewith to be content, without mur- 
g muring, or repining, when under affli- 


Ctive providences, Shall we receive good 
at his hand, and ſhall we not receive evil"? 
Has he exerciſed ſo long forbearance to- 
wards us; not only before we were con- 
verted, when our life was a conſtant 
courſe of rebellion againſt him: but has 
he ſince; not only paſſed by, but forgiven, 
innumerable offences? and ſhall we think 
it ſtrange when he teſtifies his diſplea- 
ſure againſt us in any inſtances ? Shall 
we be froward and uneaſy; becauſe he 
does not immediately give us what we 
defire, or deliver us from thoſe evils we 
groan under ? 3% Og 
2. Let us exerciſe patience, in our be- 
haviour towards men. Shall we give way 
to, or expreſs unbecoming reſentment 
againſt thoſe whom we converſe with, 
for injuries done us, which are often ra- 
ther imaginary than real? Or if they are 
very great, as well as undeſerved, let 


not our paſſions exceed their due bounds; 


much leſs let -us not meditate revenge, 
but conſider how many injuries thegreat 
God has paſſed over in us, and how long 


his patience has been extended towards 


us. 


XV. God is abundant in truth. That 
we may underſtand what is meant b 
this perfection, we may obſerve the dif- 
ference between his being called a true 
God, and a God of truth; though they 
ſeem to import the ſame thing, and are 
not always diſtinguiſhed in ſcripture: 
thus he that receiveth Chriſt's teſtimony, 
is ſaid to et to his ſeal that God is true, 
that is, in accompliſhing what he has 


promiſed, reſpecting the ſalvation of his 


people, or that he is a God of truth; 
and elſewhere it is ſaid, Let God be true, 


but every man à liar, that is a God of 


truth: yet they are, for the: moſt part, 
diſtinguiſhed ; ſo that when he is called 
the true God, or the only true God, it 
does not denote one diſtin& perfection of 
the divine nature, but the Godhead, in 
which reſpect it includes all his divine 
perfections, and is oppoſed to all others, 
who are called Gods, but are not ſo by 
nature; but this will be more particu- 
larly conſidered in the next Anſwer. 

But when, on the other hand, we 
ſpeak of him, as the God of truth, we 
intend hereby that he is true to his word, 
or # God that cannot lye, whoſe faith- 


fulneſs is unblemiſhed, becauſe he is 4 


5 Rev. xxiii, 6, 7. n Job it, 104 


Sog 
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| God of infinite | holineſs, and therefore 
whatever he has ſpoken, he will cer- 
tainly bring it to paſs. This reſpects ei- 
ther his threatnings, or his promiſes : as 
to the former of theſe, it is ſaid, that 


the judgments of God, that is, the ſen- 


tence he has paſſed againſt ſinners, is ac- 
_ cording to truth; and the diſplay of his 
vindictive juſtice is called, his accompliſh- 
ing his fury *. This renders him the 
object of fear, and it is, as it were, 
a wall of fire round about his law, to 
ſecure the glory thereof from the in- 
ſults of his enemies. | 


There is alſo his faithfulneſs to his 


romiſes, in which reſpect he is ſaid to 
be the faithful God, who keepeth covenant 
and mercy with them that. love him, and 
keep his commandments, unto a thouſand 
generations. This is that which encou- 
rages his people to hope and truſt in him, 


and to expect that bleſſedneſs, which 


none of his perfections would give them a 
ſufficient ground to lay claim to, were it 
not promiſed, and this promiſe ſecured 


by his infinite faithfulneſs. Almighty 


power is able to make us happy, and 
mercy and goodneſs can communicate 
every thing that may contribute there- 


unto ; but it does not from hence fol- 


low that they will, ſince God is under 
no natural obligation to glorify theſe 
perteGgons : but when he is pleaſed to 
give forth a promiſe telating hereunto, 
and the accompliſhment thereof aſcer- 
tained to us by his infinite faithfulneſs; 
this renders theſe bleſſings not only poſſi- 
ble, but certain, and fo affords, to the 
heirs of ſalvation, ſtrong conſolation. It 
is this that renders things future as 
certain as though they were preſent, 
and fo lays a foundation for our rejoy- 
cing, in hope of eternal life, whatever 


difficulties may ſeem to lie in the way 


of it. | 4 | 
Here we may take occaſion to con- 


= fider the bleſſings which are ſecured by 


the faithfulneſs of God, of which ſome 
teſpect mankind in general, and the 
bleffings of common providence, vis. 
that the world ſhould be preſerved, and 
all fleſh not periſh. out of it, from the de- 
luge to Chriſt's ſecond coming; and that, 
during this time, the regular courſe of 

nature ſhould not be altered, but that 

feed time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſum- 
mer and winter, day and night, ſbould 


| not ceaſe", 


\ Ao. it, N. X Brek, vi. 12. 
| XX. 24. Ko HERD 
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REL 
There are alſo promiſes made to the 
church in general, that it ſhould have 
a being in the world, notwithſtanding all 
the ſhocks of perſecution, which it is 
expoſed to; and, together with theſe, God 
has given the greateſt ſecurity, that the 
ordinances of divine worthip ſhould be 
continued, and that, in all places where 
he records his name, he will come to his 
people and bleſs them". And to this we 
may add, that he has promiſed to in- 
creaſe and build up his church; and that 
to Shilob, the great Redeemer, ſhould the 
gathering of the people be, and that he 
would multiply them, that they ſhould not 
be few, and alſo glorify them that they 
Should not be ſmall *; and that the glory 
ſhould be of an increafing nature, eſpe- 
cially that which it ſhould arrive to in 
the latter ages of time, immediately be- 
fore its exchanging this militant for 2 


| triumphant ſtate in heaven. 


Moreover, there are many great and 
precious promiſes made to particular 
believers, which every one of them have 
a right to lay claim to, and are- often- 
times enabled ſo to do, by faith, which de- 
pends entirely on this perfection: and theſe 
promiſes are fuch as reſpe& the increaſe 
of grace; that they ſhall go from ſtrength 
to ſtrength, or that they who wait on the 
Lord ſball renew their flrength ; and that 
they ſhall be recovered, after great back- 
flidings*, and be enabled to perſevere in 
that grace, which is begun in them, till 
it is crowned with compleat victory *; 


and alſo that they ſhall be made partakers 


of that inward peace and joy, which ac- 
companies or flows from the truth of 
grace ©; and that all this ſhall be attended 
with perfect bleſſedneſs in heaven at 
laſt . The fcripture abounds with 


promiſes of the like nature, which are 


ſuited to every condition, and afford re- 
lief to God's people, under all the diffi- 
culties they meet with in the world, the 
accompliſhment whereof is made ſure 


to them by this divine perfection. 


Object. 1. It is objected againſt this 
divine attribute; that God has not, in 
ſome inſtances, fulfilled his threatnings, 
which has tended to embolden ſome in 
a courſe of obſtinacy and rebellion a- 
gainſt him; particularly that the firſt 
threatning was not executed as ſoon as 
man fell ; for though God told our firſt 
parents, that in the very day they ſhould 
eat of the forbidden fruit, they ſhould 
Gen. ix; 11. compared with Chap. viii, 22. 


b Pal. Ixxxiv. 7. and "Tſai. xl. f. 
hi, 
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ſurely die; yet Adam lived after this, 
nine hundred and thirty years *. 
It is alſo objected, that God threat- 
ned to deſtroy Nineveb, within forty days 
after Jonah was ſent to publiſh this 
meſſage to them * ; nevertheleſs they con- 
Ks tinued in a flouriſhing ſtate many years 
after. . 
Anſiw. 1. As to what reſpects the firſt 
threatning, that death ſhould-immedaate- 
ly enſue upon ſins being committed, we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak to this in 
its proper place ; and therefore all 
that need be replied to it at preſent is, 
that the threatning was, in ſome reſpect, ex- 
ecuted the day, yea, the moment, in which 
our firſt parents ſinned: If we take it in 
a legal ſenſe, they were immediately 
brought into a ſtate of condemnation, 
which, in a forenſick ſenſe, is often 


called Death; they were immediately ſe- 


parated from God, the fountain of bleſ- 
fedneſs, and plunged into all thoſe depths 


of miſery, which were the conſequence 


of their fall; or if we take Death, the 
uniſhment threatned, for that which is, 


indeed, one ingredient in it, to wit, the 


ſeparation of ſoul and body ; or for the 
greateſt degree of puniſhment, conſiſting 
in everlaſting deſtruction, from the pre- 
ſence of the Lord, and the glory of his 
power, then it is ſufficient to ſay; that 
man's being liable hereunto was the prin- 
cipal thing intended in the threatning. 
Certainly God did not hereby deſign to 
tie up his own hands, fo as to render it 
impoſſible for him to remit the offence, 
or to recover the fallen creature out of 
this deplorable ſtate; and therefore 
if you take Death for that which is natu- 
ral, which was not inflicted till nine hun- 


| red and thirty years after, then we may 


ſay, that his being expoſed to, or brought 
under an unavoidable neceſſity of dying 
the very day that he ſinned, might be 
called his dying from that time; and 
the ſcripture will wafrant our uſing the 
word in that ſenſe, ſince the Apoſtle, 


ſpeaking to thoſe who were, by fin, lia- 


ble to death, ſays, The Body is dead be- 


cauſe of fin *, that is, it is expoſed to 
death, as the conſequence thereof, 


though it was not actually dead; and 


if we take death for a liableneſs to eter- 
nal death, then the threatning muſt be 


ſu poſed to contain a tacit condition, 
which implies, that man was to expect 
nothing but eternal death, unleſs ſome 
expedient were found out, which the 


miſerable creature then knew nothing of, 
en. ii, x7, compared with Chap. v. 5. * Jon, iii. 4. 7 See Queſt, xx. Nom. vii, 10, * Pſal, 5 


to recover him out of that ſtate into 
which he was fallen. : 
2. As to what concerns the ſparing 


* 


of Nineveb; we have ſufficient ground 


to conclude that there was a condition 
annexed to this threatning, and ſo the 
meaning is; that they ſhould be deſtroyed 
in forty days, if they did not repent: this 
condition was deſigned to be made known 
to them, otherwiſe Fonah's preaching 
would have been to no purpoſe, and the 
warning given would have anſwered no 
valuable end; and it is plain, that the 
Ninevites underſtood it in this ſenſe, o- 
therwiſe there would have been no room 
for repentance; ſo that God connected 
the condition with the threatning: and 
as, on the one hand, he deſigned to 


give them repentance, ſo that the event 
was not dubious and undetermined by 


him, as depending on their conduct, ab- 
ſtracted from his providence; ſo, on the 
other hand, there was no reflection caſt 
on his truth, becauſe this proviſionary 


expedient, for their deliverance, was as 


much known by them as the threatning 
it ſelf. 

Object. 2. It is objected that ſeveral 
promiſes have not had their accompliſh- 
ment. Thus there are ſeveral promiſes of 
ſpiritual bleſſings, which many believers 
do not experience the accompliſhment of 
in this life, which has given occaſion to 
ſome to ſay with the Pſalmiſt, Doth his 
promiſe fail for ever more *? 
 Anſw, It is true, that all the promiſes 
of God are not literally fulfilled in this 


world to every particular believer; the 


promiſe of increaſe of grace is not actu- 
ally fulfilled, while God ſuffers his peo- 
ple to backſlide from him, and the work 
of grace is rather declining than ſenſibly 
advancing; neither are the promiſes, 


reſpecting the aſſurance and joy of faith, 


fulfilled unto one that is ſinking into the 
depths of deſpair; nor thoſe that reſpect 
the preſence of God in ordinances, to 


ſuch as are deſtitute of the influences 


of his grace therein; nor are the promiſes 
of victory over temptation fulfilled, to 
thoſe who are not only aſſaulted, but 
frequently overcome by ſatan, when it is 


as much as they can do to ſtand their 


ground againſt him; and there are many 
other inſtances of the like nature: not- 
withſtanding the truth of God may be 
vindicated, if we conſider, | 

1. That there is no promiſe made, 
whereof there are not ſome inſtances "8 
its accompliſhment in kind; this there- 


Ore 


fore is à ſufficietit conviction to the 
world, that there are ſuch bleſſings be- 
ſtowed as God has promiſed. 


2. Thoſe who are denied theſe bleſ- 


ings, may poſlibly be miſtaken, when 
chey conclude themſelves to be belie- 
vers; and. then tis no wonder that 
they are deſtitute of them; for God 


has promiſed to give joy and peace on- 


ly in a way of believing ; or firſt to 
give the truth of grace, and then the 
comfortable fruits and effects thereof. 
But we will ſuppoſe that they are not 
miſtaken, but have experienced the 
grace of God in truth; yet their graces 
are ſo defective, that they know bur 
little of their own imperfections, i 
they don't take occaſion, from thence, 
to juſtify God, who withholdeth thoſe 
bleſſings from them, and to adore, ra- 
ther than call in queſtion, the equity 
of his proceeding therein. And if re- 
munerative juſtice be not laid under obli- 
cations to beſtow theſe bleſſings by any 
thing perform'd by us, then certainly the 
faithfulneſs of God is not to be im- 
peached, becauſe he is pleaſed to deny 
3. In denying theſe bleſſings, he of- 
tentimes takes occaſion to advance his 
own glory ſome other way, by trying 
the faith and patience of his people, 
correcting them for their miſcarriages; 
humbling them by his dealings with 
them, and over-ruling all for their good 


in the end, which is an equivalent for 


thoſe joys and comforts which they are 
Fr. = of. And, indeed, God has ne- 
ver promiſed theſe bleſſings to any, but 
with this reſerve, that if he thinks it ne- 
ceflary, for his own glory, and their 
good, to bring about their ſalvation ſome 


other way, he will do it, without the 


leaſt occaſion given hereby to detract 
from the glory of his faithfulneſs. 

4. All theſe promiſes, which have not 
had their accompliſhment in kind, in 
this world, ſhall be accompliſhed in the 
next, with the greateſt advantage; ſo that 


then they will have no reaſon to complain 


of the leaſt unfaithfulneſs in the divine 
adminiſtration. If rivers of pleaſure, at 


God's right hand for ever, will not com- 


penſate, for the want of ſome comforts, 
While'we are in this world, or filence all 
objections againſt his preſent dealings 
with men, nothing can do it; or if the 
full accompliſhment of all the promiſes 


ereafter, will not ſecure the glory of this 


perfection, it is a ſign that men are 
Job xl. 2. compared with Ver. 8. 


by us. 


© Job xxi. 9. compared: with Ver. 30. 
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diſpoſed to contend with the Almighty; 
who deny. it; therefore to ſuch we may. 
juſtly apply God's own words to Fob, He 
that reproveth God, let him anſwer it; 
or, as he farther ſays, Wilt thou diſ- 
annul my judgment? Milt thou condemn 
me, that thou mayeſt be righteous * ? 
We ſhall, now conſider how the faith- 
fulneſs of God ought to be improved 
And, VVV 
(i.) The conſideration thereof may be 
a preſervative againſt preſumption, on 
the one hand; or deſpair, on the other. 
Let no one harden. himſelf in his ini- 
quity ; or think that becauſe the threat- 
nings are not yet fully accompliſhed, 


therefore they never ſhall; it is one 


thing for God to delay to execute them, 
and another thing to reſolve not to do 


it, We may vainly conclude, that the 


bitterneſs of death is paſt, becauſe our 
houſes are ſafe from fear, neither 1s the 
rod of God upon them; but let it be con- 
ſider d, that the wicked are reſerved for 


the day of deſtruction; they ſhall be brought 


forth to the day of wrath © ; the zealofthe 


Lordof Hoſts willdothis. His threatnings 


lay him under an obligation to puniſty 


finally impenitent finners, becauſe he is 
a God of truth; therefore let none 
harden themſelves againſt him, or ex- 
pe& impunity in a courſe of open re- 
bellion againſt him. And, on the other 
hand, let not believers give way to de- 
ſpair of obtaining mercy, or conclude, 
that becauſe God is withdrawn, and 
hides his face from them, that there- 
fore he will never return; or, becauſe 
his promiſes are not immediately ful- 
filled, that therefore they never ſhall, 
ſince his faithfulneſs is their great ſecu- 
rity, he will ever be mindful of his cove- 
nant *. Ss 5 

(2.) Let us compare the providences 
of God with his word, and ſee how eve- 


ry thing tends to ſer forth his faithful- 


neſs. We are very ſtupid, if we take 
no notice of the great things that are 
doing in the world ; and we behold them 
to little purpoſe, if we do not obſerve 
how this divine perfection is glorified 
therein. The world continues to this 
day, becauſe God has ſeveral things yet 


to do in it, in purſuance of his promiſes ; 


the whole number of the elect are to 
be gathered, and, brought in to Chriſt ; 
their graces muſt be tried, and their 
faith built up in the ſame way, as it has 
been in former ages; therefore the church 
is preſerved, and the gates of bell have 
4 Pal, cxi, 5, 
FT 
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nt proevatled do dinf it, according to his thoſe who are called off the ſtage, af. 
Word “; andd as it was of old, ſo we now ter having ſerved their generarion by the 
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6bſerve that the various changes which are 
made in civil affairs; are all render'd 
fobſer vient to its welfare; the earth helps 
He womun, not ſo much from its own 
deſign, as by the appointment of pro- 
vidence; and why does God order it fo, 
bur chat His promiſes might be fulfilled? 


will of God; or when we are too much 
oppreſſed with carking cares about our 
ourward condition in the world; when, 
lite Chriſt's: diſciples, we are immode- 
rately thoughtful what we ſhall eat, what 
we ſhall drink,” or wherewnth we ſhall be 
elutbed , or how we ſhall be able to 


| And that the ſame ordinances ſhould be conflict with the difficulties that lie be- 
continued, and that believers ſhould have fore us: our great relief againſt all this 


an infallible 


the ſame experience of the efficacy and 
ſueceſs thereof, as the conſequence of 
his preſence with them, which he has 
given them ground to expect anto the 


with reſpect to what he has revealed, is 
| ground for our faith o 
aſſent, fo his faithfulneſs, in fulfilling 
kis promiſes, affords the higheſt encou- 
ragement for our truſt and dependence 
on him: thus we are faid to commit the 


keeping of our ſouls to him in well-doing, as 


anto a faithful creator; and, We 


Hy the whole ſtreſs of our falvation up- 


any doubt about the iſſue thereof. More- 


world? we may conclude, that as he hes 
feaſon to truſt in him, that he will Fl 


ver ts"; and is there much to be done 
for us, to make us meet for heaven? 
we may be confident of this very thing, 


that he that has begun @ good work in 
Chrif*. tat 
©" 4.) The faithfulneſs of God ſhould be 


improved by us, as a remedy againſt that 


uneaſineſs and anxiety of mind, which 


wie often have about the event of things, 


efpecially when they ſeem to run coumter 
to our expectation. Thus when there is 
but a very melancholy proſpect before 
us, as to whar concerns the glory of 
God- in the World, and the gs ve ung 
fate of his church in it, upon whic 


wee are ready to ſay with Fofbaz, Lord, 


what wilt thou do unto tby greut name ? or 


ſollieitude is to be derived 


ts, will perform it until the day of Feſus 


life 


om the faith- 
fulneſs of God; for ſince godlineſs has 
the promiſe annexed to ir, of the life that 
now is, as well as of fhat which is 10 


| end of the world x, are bleflings in whieh come”; this promiſe ſhall have its accom- 
| kis faithfulneſs is eminently glorified; pliſhmene, fo far as ſhall moſt redound 
L (3) This divine perfection is a fare to God's glory, and our real advan- 
| foundation for our faith. As his truth, tage VIA 


(,.) The conſideration of the faithful- 
neſs of God fhould be improved, to 
humble, and fill us with ſhame and 
confuſion of face, when we confider 
how treacherouſly we have dealt with 


him, how unſtedfaſt we have been in 


his covenant, how often we have broke 


our own promiſes and reſolutions, that 


we would walk more cloſely with him, 
how frequently we have back-fliden from 
him, contrary to all the engagements 
which we have been laid under. Have we 
found any unfaichfulneſs in him? Has 
he, in the leaſt inſtance, been worſe 


than his werd? as God ſays, when 


he reproves his" people, Vbal iniquity 
have your fathers found in me, that they 
are gone far from me, and have walked 
after vanity, and are become vain *? 


| Que 7. VIII. Are there ove 


_ Gods as ow? 


 Answ. There is but one only, 


the living and true God. 


I. TN chis After, God is deſcribed 

1 as the living and true God. As 
life is the greateſt excellency belonging 
to the nature of any finite being, upon 


which account ſome have concluded 


when we have many fad thonghts of heart 
about the rifing generation, and are in 
doubt whether they will adhere to, or 
"abandon the intereſt of Chriſt; when we our it; and inaſmuch as intelligent crea- 
are ready to fear whether there will be a cures have a ſuperior excellency to all 
reſerve of faithful men, 'who will ſtand others, becauſe that which gives life to 
up for his goſpel, and fill the places of them, or the principle by which they 
8 $10 WRT, | : 
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that the loweſt degree thereof renders a 
creature . more excellent in it ſelf, than 
the moſt glorious creatures that are with- 


8 Matt, xxviii. 20. 


h 1 Pet, iv. 19. 


4 1 Tim, iv. 8, o Jer, ii. 3. 
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act, as fach, is moſt excellent; ſo the 
life of Got is that whereby he infinitely 
ercells all finite beings; therefore when he 
is called the living God, this is not one 
ſingle perfection of che divine nature, but 
is expreſſive of all his divine perfect ions. 
Thus when. God repreſents himſelf, in 
ſcripture, as giving his people the higheſt 
aſſurauce of any thing which he defigns 
to do, he uferh the form of an oath, and 
fweareth by his life, As I live; or, as 
truly as I live v, which imports the fame 
ching, as when he fays, I have fworn by 
my /elf ; fo that when he is called the 
living God, his glory is ſet forth, as a 
God of infinite perfection: But this has 
been conſidered under the /aft Anſwer. 
Therefore we may farther obſerve, 


dat when God is ſtiled the living God, 


it connotes the difplay of all his per- 
fections, as life is a principle of action; 


and hereby he is diſtinguiſhed from life- 


| tefs idols, who were reputed Gods by 
their ſtupid and profane worſhippers. 
Thus the Apoſtle lays down both the 
terms of 4-5 when he ſpeaks to 
| ſome, as having turned from idols, or 
falſe Gods, ts ſerve the living and true 


bod. Here we might confider the ori- 
gin and progreſs of idolatry, as men were 
melined to worſbip the creature more than 


tbe creator ©; or todo ſervice to them, who, 
H nature, are no Gods* ; and ſhew how 
ſome ſeemed to have been deſtitute of 
common ſenſe, as they were of true re- 


God by idols, of their own making; but 
pray d to them, and ſaid, Deliver us, 
fer ye are our Gods; this the prophet 
takes notice of, and expoſes their un- 
accountable ſtupidity, by obſerving to 
them that theſe Gods were firſt growing 
among the trees of the foreſt, then. cur 
down with their own hands, and fa- 
thioned into their defigned form, and part 
thereof caſt into the fire, as deſtined for 
common uſes. Theſe were lifeleſs gods, 
without a metaphor, and their ſenfeleſs 
worſhippers but one remove from them, 
as the Pfalmiſt ſays, They that make them 
are like unto them, and ſo is every one 


have occaſion to inſiſt on in a following 
part of this work 7, and therefore ſhall 
paſs it over at preſent, and conſider, 


I. The Unity of the Godhead. Scrip- 
ture is very expreſs in aſſerting this: 


Iſai. xlix. 18. and Numb. xiv. 21. | 
Hai. xliv, 17, * Pfal, cxv. 8. 
Chap. iv. 35. e pfal. Ixxxvi, 10. 


| 


this is a truth, not barely 


ligion, when they not only worſhipped 


that truſteth in them*, But this we ſhall 


4 Gen, uxii. 16, 25 r 1 Theſſ d. 9.5 e Rom. i. 25. 


935 
thus it is ſaid, The Lord our God is one 
Lord *; and I, even I, am be; and there 
is no God with me; and the Lord be is 
God; there is none elſe beſides him; and 
elſewhere, Thou. art God alone ©, And 
founded on a 
few places of ſcripture, that expreſly 
aſſert it, but it may be deduced from every 
part thereof; yea, it is inſtamp'd on the 
very nature of man, and may be as 
plainly proved, from the light of na- 
ture, as that there is a God; and every 
one of the divine perfections, which 
were particularly conſidered under the 
laſt Anſiver, will ſupply us with argu- 


ments to confirm our faith therein: But, 


that this may farther appear, let it be 
confidered, | 

1. That the Idea of a God implies, 
that he is the firſt cauſe of all things, in 
which reſpect he is oppoſed to the crea- 


ture; it follows therefore, that he was 


from all eternity. Now there can be no 
more than one being, who is without 


beginning, and who gave being to all 


other things, which appears from the 
very > of the thing ; for if there 
are more Gods, then they muſt de- 
rive their being from him, and then 
they are a part of his creation, and conſe- 
quently not Gods, for God and the crea- 
ture are infinitely oppoſed to each other: 
and ſince there is but one independent 
being, who is in and of himſelf, and 


derives his perfections from no other, 


therefore there can be but ene God. 
2. There is but one Being, who is the 
ultimate end of all things, which neceſ- 
farily follows from his being their Crea- 
tor; for he that produced them out of 
nothing, muſt be ſuppoſed to have de- 
figned ſome valuable end hereby, which, 
ultimately confidered, cannot be any 
thing ſhort of himſelf, for that is incon- 
ſiſtent with the wiſdom and foverei 
that is contained in the Idea of a Creator; 
therefore he is faid to have made all things 


for himſelf *; and conſequently the glory 


that reſults from thence is unalienable, 
and fo cannot be aſcribed to any other 
God; therefore to ſuppoſe that there 
are other Gods, is to afcribe a divine 
nature to them, diveſted of that glory, 
which is eſſential to it. And to this we 
may add, that if God be the ultimate end 
of all things, he is to be glorified as 
ſuch, and all worſhip is to terminate 
in him; and we muſt proclaim him to 


* Gal, iv, 8. 
cCchap. x8il, 39. 


Deut. vi. 4. 


ſiſtent with a plurality of Gods. Be- 
ſides, he that is the object of adoration; 
muſt be worſhipped, and loved with all 
our heart, foul, ſtrength and mind ©; our 
affections muſt not be divided between 
him and any other. Therefore ſince man 
is under a natural obligation to give ſu- 
preme worſhip to him, it follows that 
there is no other God that has a right 
to it; and therefore that he is the only 
true God. 4 


3. Infinite perfection being implied 


in the Idea of a God, as has been pro- 
ved under the laſt Anſwer, it is certain 
that it cannot belong to more than one; 
for as it implies that this perfection is 
boundleſs, ſo it denotes that he ſers bounds 
to the perfections of all others; there- 
fore if there are more Gods than one, 
their perfections muſt be limited, and 
conſequently that which is not infinite, 
is not God. And as infinite perfe- 
ction implies in it all perfection, ſo it 
cannot be divided among many, for 
then no being, that has only a part 


thereof, could be ſaid to be thus per- 


fect; therefore ſince there is but one 
that is ſo, it follows that there is no 
other God beſides him. 


4. Since omnipotency is a divine at- 


tribute, there can be but one almighty 
being, and therefore but one God; which 


will farther appear, if we conſider, that 


if there were more Gods than one, all 
of them muſt be ſaid to be able to do all 
chings, and then the ſame individual 
power, that is exerted by one, muſt be 
exerted by another, than which nothing 


is more abſurd. And it will alſo follow, 


that he who cannot do that which is 
ſaid to be done by another, is not 


almighty, or able to do all things, and 


conſequently that he is not Gd. 
5. There is but one being, who has 
an abſolute ſovereign will, who, though 
he can controul all others, is himſelf 
ſubject to no controul; who has a natu- 
ral right to give laws to all who are 
his ſubjects, but is ſubject to none him- 
ſelf; for abſolute dominion and ſub- 
jection are as oppoſite as light and dark- 
neſs, Two perſons may as well be ſaid 
to give being to each other, as to have 
a right to give laws to each other. 
Moreover, if there were more Gods than 
one, then there would be a confuſion 
in the government of the world; for 
whatever One decrees, another may re- 
| 4 Luke x. 27. : 


96 Arguments to prove the Unity a 
be our chief godd, and only portion 
and happineſs, which is plainly incon- 


© Iſa, zl. 25. 
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verſe; br whatever is done by one, the 


contrary might be done by the other, 


for that is the conſequence from a ſove- 
reignty of will: And as. there might be 
oppoſite things commanded, or forbid- 
den, purſuant to the different wills of a 
plurality of Gods; ſo the ſame thing, 
with reſpect to thoſe who are under an 


obligation to yield obedience; would be 


both a fin and a duty, and the ſame per- 
ſons would be both condemned and juſti- 
fied for the ſame action. 


f 2 ; 9 0 
6. There is but one being, who is, as 


God is often ſaid to be, the beſt and the 


greateſt; therefore if there were more 
Gods than one, either one muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be more excellent than ano- 
ther, or both equally excellent. If we 
ſuppoſe the former of theſe; then he, 


who is not the moſt excellent, is not 


God; and if the latter, that their excel- 
lencies are equal, then infinite perfection 
would be divided, which is contrary to 
the Idea thereof, as was before hinted ; 
as well as to what is expreſly ſaid by God, 
To whom will ye liken me, or ſhall J be 
equal? ſaith the Holy One. From theſe, 


and ſeveral other Arguments, to the 


ſame purpoſe, which might have been 


taken from every one of the divine at- 


tributes, and from all that eſſential and 
relative glory which belongs to him, the 


unity of the divine eſſence appears, e- 


ven to a demonſtration. And, indeed, to 
aſſert that there are more Gods than one, 
is, in effect, to ſay that there is no God; 
ſo the Apoſtle deems it, when he tells 
the church at Epheſus, that, before their 
converſion, when they worſhipped other 
Gods, they were without God in the 
world, which implies as much as that 
they were Atheiſts therein, as the words 
may, with equal propriety, be ren- 
dered ©. - ; 

Having conſidered the unity of the 
Godhead, not only as evinced from 
ſcripture, but as it may be demonſtrated 
by the light of nature, it will be ne- 
ceſſary that we obviate an objection that 


may be brought againſt this latter me- 


thod of proving it, viz. _ 
Object. If the unity of the Godhead 
might be known by the dictates of 


nature, or demonſtrated by other argu- 
ments, beſides thoſe. which are matter 


of pure revelation, how comes it to pals 


that the Heathen owned, and worſhipped, 


a plurality of Gods? And it was not one 
particular ſect among them that did ſo; 
but this abominable practice univerſally 
F Eph. ii. 12. beet by Abe. i 
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obtained, where revealed religion was 
not known ; therefore, though this be an 
undoubted truth, yet it is not founded in 
the light of nature. 


Aſo. That they did fo, is beyond 


diſpute, eſpecially after idolatry had 


continued, a few ages, in the world, 
and fo had extinguiſhed thoſe princi- 
' ples of revealed religion, which man- 
kind, before this, were favoured with; 
yet it muſt be conſidered, that though 
the ignorant, and unthinking multitude 
among them, believed every thing to be 


a God, which the cuſtom of the coun- at leaſt, perſons who were the peculiar 


tries, where they lived, had induced 
them to pay divine adoration to; yet the 
wiſer fort of them, however guilty of 
idolatry, by paying a lower kind of wor- 
| ſhip to them, have, notwithſtanding, 
maintained the unity of the Godhead, or 
that there is one God ſuperior to them 
all, whom they often call the Father 
| of gods and men; to whom probably the 
. erected that altar, as the Apo- 
ſtle Paul obſerves, with this inſcription, 
To THE UN RN OWN GOD; becauſe 
he ſays, in che words immediately fol- 
lowing, Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ſhip, him declare I unto m 
This appears, from what they aſſert 


to the ſame purpoſe, whereby they plain- 


ly diſcover their belief of but one ſupreme 


| God, who has all the incommunicable 


perfections of the divine nature, how- 
ever, in other inſtances, their conduct 
ſeemed to run counter to their method of 
reaſoning : thus it appears, by their wri- 
tings, that many of them aſſert that there 


is a God, who is the firſt cauſe, or begin- 


ning of all things; and that he was from 
eternity, or in the beginning, and that time 


took its riſe from him; that he is the li- 


ving God, the fountain of life, and the 
beſt of all beings s. Alſo, that this God is 
felf-ſufficient, and therefore it is abſurd to 
| ſuppoſe that he ſtands in need of, or can 
receive advantage from any one *; and 
that he is the chief good, or contains in 
himſelf whatever is good, and that by 
him all things conſiſt; and that no one 
hath enough in himſelf to ſecure his 
own ſafety and happineſs, which is to be 
derived from him. 1 


And there are others alſo who plainly 


aſſert the unity of God, in as ſtrong 

terms, as though they had learn d it from 

divine revelation, calling him, the begin- 

ning, the end, and author of all things; 
7 Acts xvii, 23. 

Lib, II, Cap. 15. 

| Verit, Relig, Chriſtian, Cap. 3. 


s See Ariſt, Metaphyſ. Lib. I. Cap. 2. & Lib. XII. Cap. 7. 
Vid. ejuſd. De Moribus, Lib. IX. Cap. 4. & De Mundo, Cap. 6. 
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who was before, and is above all things; 
the Lord of all, the fountain of life, 
light, and all good, yea, goodneſs it ſelf; 


the moſt excellent being; and many 
other expreſſions, to the like purpoſe. 


I could multiply quotations for the proof 
of this, from Proclus, Porphyry, Iambli- 
cus, Plotinus, Plutarch, Epictetus, and 
ſeveral others; but this has been already 
done by other hands *; by which it ap- 


pears, that though they mention other 


Gods, they ſuppoſe them to be little 


more than titular or honorary gods; or 


favourites of God, and admitted to the 


participation of divine honours, as well 


as employ'd in ſome part of the go- 
vernment of the world. They frequently 
ſpeak of them, as having derived their 
being from God, whom they call, the 
cauſe of cauſes, the God of gods. Some 

of them ſpeak of God in the ſingular 
number, throughout the greateſt part of 
their writings, and only make mention 
of the gods occaſionally, eſpecially when 
they treat of thoſe works that become 
a God, or the greateſt honours that are 
due to him, thus Seneca and Plato; and, in 


particular, the latter of them ſays, con- 


cerning himſelf ', that when he wrote 
any thing in a grave and ſerious man- 
ner, his cuſtom was to preface his e- 


piſtles with the mention of one God; 


though, it is true, when he wrote other- 
wiſe We uſed the common mode of ſpeak- 
ing, and talked of other gods; and it is 
obſerved, in his writings, that he ſome- 


rimes uſes this phraſe ; If it pleaſe God, 


or by the help of God, not the gods. 
But, notwithſtanding this, they were 


all idolaters, for they join'd in the rites 


of worſhip, performed to the falſe gods 
of their reſpective countries; yea, Socrates 
himſelf, who fell under the diſpleaſure 
of the Athenians, for aſſerting the unity 
of the Godhead, which coſt him his life, 
did not refuſe to pay ſome religious ho- 


nour to the heathen gods. 80 that ir is 


plain they paid ſome religious wool to 
them, but it was of an inferior and ſub- 
ordinate nature, not much. unlike to 
that which the Papiſts give to Saints and 
Angels: but they are far from ſetting 
them upon a-level with God; for they 
confeſs they were but men, who for- 
merly lived in this world; they give an 
account of their birth and parentage ; 
where they lived and died; write the 
b Vid. ejuſd. Mag, Moral. 
* Vid. Mornæi de 


C c hiſtory 
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hiſtory of their lives, and what pro- 
cured them the honour they ſuppoſe 
them after death advanced to“; 
ſome of them obtained it, as the re- 
ward of virtue, or in commemoration 


of the good they had done to the world 
in their life: as ſome were advanced to 


this honour, who were the inventors 
of arts, beneficial to mankind, or were 


ſucceſsful in wars, or a publick bleſ- 


ſing to the country where they lived. 
Others had this honour confer d upon 


them, eſpecially among the Romans, at 


the requeſt of their ſurviving friends; 
and this was done after Julius Cæſar's time, 
by the decree of the ſenate, who, at the 
fame time, when they rank d them among 
the number of their gods, and appointed 

alſo the rites of worſhip that ſhould be 
paid to them; and ſome of the Ro- 


man Emperors obliged the ſenate to deify 


them while they were alive. Theſe 


things are very largely inſiſted on, by 


many ancient and modern writers; ſo 
that, upon the whole, it plainly appears, 
that whatever they fay, of a plurality of 
gods, the wiſer fort among the heathen 
did not deny the unity of the divine 
eſſence, in the higheſt and moſt proper 
ſenſe ; and, inaſmuch as they received 
the knowledge hereof from the light of 
nature, we may from hence conclude 
that this truth might be known that 
way, as well as by divine revelation. 

We ſhall conclude with ſome practi- 
cal inferences from the doctrine con- 
tain'd in this Anſwer. 3 
1. Since he, who is the object of our 
worſhip, is the living God; this re- 
proves that lifeleſs formal way, in which 
many addreſs themſelves to him, in the 
performance of religious duties, without 
that reverence and due regard to the 
divine perfections, which are contain d 
in this character of the Godhead. It 
is alſo a very great aggravation, not only 
of apoſtacy, but of * degree of back- 
liding, in thoſe who have made a pro- 
feſſion of religion; that it is a departure 
from the living God *. Is he the God 
and giver of life, and ſhall we forſake 
him, who has the words of eternal liſe v, 


whoſe ſovereign will has the ſole diſpoſal 


thereof? 7 
Again, this conſideration of his be- 
ing the living God, renders his judgments 

moſt terrible, and his wrath inſupporta- 

ble; as the Apoſtle ſays, It is a fearful 


n See Cicero de Naruri Deorum. 


Herodian. Hiſt. Lib. IV. Sce alſo Mede's \Apoſtacy of the latter Times, Chap. 3, 4. 


5 vi. 68, | 4 Heb, X. 31. Jer. xii. 2. 1 


ow / 


to ſpeak. 0 


2 See Tertull, Apol, Lactant. de falsd Relig. Arnob. contra Gentes, Minur, Fel. 
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85 to fall into the hands of the living 
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2. From his being the true God, we 
infer, that all hypocriſy, both in heart 
and life, 1s to be avoided ; and we ſhould 
draw nigh to him with a true Keart and 
faithunfeigned ; and not like thoſe whom 
the prophet reproves, when he ſays, God 
was near in their mouth, and far from 
7, RIS - 
Moreover, let us take heed that we 
do not ſet up any idol in our hearts, in 
oppoſition to him as the true God: what- 


ever has a greater ſhare in our affections 


than God; or is ſer up in competition 
with him; that is, to us, a god, and is 
therefore inconſiſtent with our paying 
that regard which is due to him; as our 
Saviour ſays, Je cannot ſerve God and 
mammon'*: and, upon this account, co- 
vetouſneſs is ſtiled 1dolatry*, as the 
world is loved more than him; and we 
read of ſome whoſe god is their belly u; 


who make proviſion for the fleſh, to ful- 


fil the luſts thereof, as though this was 
their chief good. And when we confide 
in any thing below him, in a religious 
way, or expect that from the creature 
which 1s only to be found in him; 
or when we eſteem men as lords of our 
faith ; or when his ſovereignty, or right 
to govern us, is called in queſtion, while 
we preſumptuouſly, or wilfully, rebel 
againſt him; this is, in effect, a dethro- 
ning, or denying, him to be the true 
God: but more of this when we conſi- 
der the ſins forbidden in the firſt com- 
mandment *. ; 

3. From the unity of the Godhead, 
we may infer; that we ought to take 
heed that we do not entertain any 
conceptions of the divine Being, which 
are inconſiſtent | herewith ; therefore, as 
we are not to aſſert a plurality of 
gods, ſo we are not to think or ſpeak 
of God in ſuch a way, as tends to over- 
throw the ſimplicity of the divine 
nature; therefore we muſt not con- 
ceive that it is compounded of various 
parts, all which, being taken together, 
tend to conſtitute the divine eſſence; 
which gives occaſion to that known 
aphoriſm, generally laid down by thoſe 


who treat of this ſubject, that whatever 


is in God, is God; which we muſt reckon 
as one of the incomprehenſibles of the 
divine 8 4 which, when we attempt 

„ we only give an evident 


© Heb. iii. 12. John 
2 Queſt. cv. 
proof 
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roof of the imperfection of our finite 


underſtandings, and that we cannot or- 
der our words by teafori of darkneſs ; 
however It 1s neceſſary, when we la 
gown this propoſition, that we ſignify 
what we inten hereby, that ſo we may 


not be ſuppoſed to uſe words without 


Ideas; and eſpecially that we may, in 
ſome meaſure, account fof thoſe modes 


of ſpeaking, which are agreeable to ſcrip- 


ture, which ſo often deſcribes God, as 
having a plurality of perfections, and 
thoſe, in | ſome reſpects, diſtinct; and 
yet, 


Here let it be conſider'd, 185 
(..) That we have not the leaſt ſimi- 
litude, or reſemblance; of this in any 
finite being. Every thing below God is 
compoſed of parts, ſome of which we 
call integral, as all the parts of matter 


taken together conſtitute the whole; 


others are called eſſential, as when we 
ſay an intelligent being has various 
powers or properties, which are eſſen- 
tial to it; ſo that it would not be 
compleat without every one of them; 
and that theſe are all of them di- 
ſtint; fo that we cannot ſay What- 
ever is in. the ſoul of man is the foul, 
but every one of thoſe powers, or. pro- 


perties, taken together, conſtitute the 


man; but this is by no means to be ap- 


<<? 


uncompounded being, we cannot forbear 
to mention them, as what are incon- 
ſiſtent with his perfection as ſuch. 

Neither? are the divine perfections 


diſtin& of different from one another, 


as the various parts of which the whole 
is conſtituted are ſaid to be diſtin, 
Which follows from the former, ſince 


* 
- 
1 


at the ſame time, that we may not 


hereby be led to infer a plurality of Gods. 


the divine eſſence has no parts; thefe- 
fore we are not to ſuppoſe, that the 
divine attributes conſſdered, as they are 
in God, are ſo diſtinguiſhed, as one thing, 
or being, is from another; or as wiſ- 
dom, power, juſtice, mercy; Sc. are in 
men; for that would be to ſuppoſe the 
divine being, as having ſeveral diſtinct, 
infinitely, perfect beings contained in it, 
which is contrary to its ſimplicity or 
unity; or, at leaſt, if we call it one, 
it would be only ſo by participation and 
dependence; as a general or. complex 
Idea is ſaid to be one which partakes 
of, and depends on, all thoſe particular 
or ſimple Ideas that are contained in it; 
or to illuſtrate it by numbers, as one 
hundred is one, as it contains ſach a 
number of units in it, as are, all taken 
together; equal to a hundred; this is not 
what we mean when we ſay God is one. 
Moreover, when we ſpeak of the di- 
vine perfections, as being in God, we 
ſuppoſe them all effential to him, as 


Oppoſed to what is accidental. Now 


an accident is generally deſcribed, as 
what belongs, or is ſuperadded, to a be- 
ing or ſubject, which it might have 


exiſted without, or have been deſtitute 


of, and yet ſuſtained no loſs of that 
perfection, which is eſſential to it: thus 
wiſdom, holineſs, juſtice, faithfulneſs, 
are accidents in men; ſo that they who 

have them not, do not ceaſe to be men, 
or to have the eſſential perfections of 


the human nature: But this is by no 


means to be applied to the divine be- 
ing and attributes; for to ſuppoſe God 
to be deſtitute of any of tliem, is as 
much as to ſay that he is not infinitely 
perfect, or that he is not God. This, 
I think, is generally intended, when tis 
ſaid, whatever is in God, is God; which, 
becauſe it may be reckon'd by ſome to be 
a metaphyſical ſpeculation, I ſhould have 
avoided to mention, had it not been, in 


| ſome reſpects, neceſſary, fince the unity 


of God cannot well be conceived of, 
unleſs his fimplicity be defended ; and 
I don't ſee how that can be well main- 

tain'd, if this propoſition be not duly 
conſider d. If I have uſed more words 

than are needful, or repeated the ſame 
Ideas too often, in attempting to ex- 
plain it, I have done it to avoid ſome 
ſcholaſtick modes of ſpeaking, or with a 
deſign to render what has been ſaid more 

intelligible; but to this we may add, 


6.) That when we ſpeak of the di- 


vine per fections, as many, or diſtinct 
from one another, as we often do, and 
0 5 have 
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therein, namely, when we ſpeak of the 
juſtice of God, as different from his 
mercy, or theſe from his power, wiſ⸗ 
dom, faithfulneſs, &c. this muſt not be 
deem'd inconſiſtent with what has been 
ſaid concerning the divine fimplicity, 


and therefore let it be conſider d; that 


the nature and perfections of God are 
incomprehenſible ; and therefore all the 
Ideas which we have of them, are taken 
from our comparing them with ſome 


ſmall reſemblance that there is thereof 
in intelligent creatures, and, at the ſame 


time, ſeparating from them whatever ar- 
gues imperfection ?. 


- 


And from hence it follows; that we 
are not ſuppoſed to know, or be able 
to deſcribe what God is in himſelf, and, 
as I humbly conceive, never ſhall : fuch 
knowledge as this is too great for any but 
a divine perſon; therefore our conceptions 
of him are taken from, and conformed 
to thoſe various ways, 
condeſcends.to make himſelf viſible, or 
known to us, namely, by various aQts 
converſant about certain objects, in which 
he is faid to manifeſt his perfections: 
Thus when an effect is produced, we 
call that perfection that produces it, his 


power; or as the divine acts are other- 


wiſe diſtinguiſhed with ref to the 
objects, or |the manner of his glorifying 
himſelf therein, theſe we call his wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, goodneſs, &c. And this is 
what we mean when we ſpeak of various 
perfections in God; though ſome ſuppoſe 
that they expreſs themſelves more agree- 
ably to the nature of the ſubject, or to 
the ſimplicity of God, in that, when- 
ever they ſpeak of any of the divine 
perfections, they ſpeak of them in ſuch 
a way, as that they are denominated 
from the effects thereof; as when they 
take occaſion to mention the power of 
God, they call it God acting powerfully; 
or of his juſtice or faithfulneſs, they ex- 
preſs thoſe perfections by, God acting 
juſtly. or faithfully *. But however we 


. expreſs our ſelves, when we ſpeak of 


the diſtin& perfections of the divine 
nature, this is what we principally in- 
tend thereby: And here our thoughts 
muſt ſtop, and make what is too 
great for a finite mind to conceive 
of, the ſubject of our admiration, and 
adore what we cannot comprehend ; 
ſuch knowledge is too wonderful for us; 
'tis high, we cannot attain to it 


7 See Page 63. compared with Pages 53, 54. 
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Quxsr. IX. How many Per ſons 
are there in the Godhead ? 


Answ. There be three Perſons 
in the Godhead, the Father 


the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; 

and theſe three are one, true, 
eternal God, the ſame in ſub- 
| ſtance, equal in power and 
glory; although diſtinguiſhed 
by their perſonal properties. 


Que 11. * IWhat are the perſonal 
properties of the three Perſons in 
the Godhead? 


Answ. It 1s proper to the 
Father to beget the Son, and 
to the Son to be begotten of 
the Father, and to the Holy 

Ghoſt to proceed from the 
Father and the Son from all 
amy. ͤ an oa 


Quzsr. XL How dub it appear 
that the Son and the Holy Ghoſt 
aro God equal with the Father ? 


Answ. The ſcriptures manifeſt, 
that the Son and the Holy 
Ghoſt are God equal with the 
Father; aſcribing unto them 
ſuch names, attributes, works, 
and ' worſhip, as are proper to 
God only. . : 


N theſe three Anſwers is contained 

the doctrine of the ever bleſſed Trinity, 
which is a ſubje& of pure revelation; 
and, becauſe tis ſo much conteſted in 
the age in which we live, we are oblig'd 
to be more large and particular, in lay- 
ing down the reaſons of our belief of 


ir, and, in our defence thereof, againſt 


thoſe that deny it: Tis a doctrine that 
has been defended by ſome of the moſt 

judicious writers, both in our own and 
other nations; whereof ſome have prov'd 
that it was maintain'd by the church, 


 ® See De Vries Exercitat, Rational. 
in 


fore renders it leſs neceſſary for us to 
enter into that part of the controverſy; 
but we ſhall principally inſiſt on it, as 
founded on the facred writings : and 
whereas others have render'd ſome parts 
of this doctrine more obſcure, by con- 
fining themſelves to the ſcholaſtick ways 
of ſpeaking, we ſhall endeavonr to a- 
void them, that ſo it may be better un- 
derſtood by private Chriſtians; and the 
method we ſhall purſue in treating of 
it, ſhall be, 


I. To premiſe ſome things which are 
neceſſary to be conſider'd, with relation 
to it in general. | 


II. We ſhall conſider in what ſenſe 
ye are to underſtand the words Trinity, 
and Perſons in the Godhead, and in what 
reſpect the divine Perſons are ſaid to be 
One. 2 


III. We ſhall prove that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, have diſtinct per- 


ſonal properties, and therefore that we 


have ſufficient reaſon to call them Per- 
ſons in the Godhead, as they are in the 


firſt of theſe Anſwers; and under this 
head, ſhall conſider what is generally un- 
derſtood by what is contained in the ſe- 


cond of them, which reſpects the eternal 


generation of the Son, and the proceſ- 


ſion of the Holy Ghoſt; and what cau- 


tions we are to uſe, leſt, by miſtaking 
the ſenſe thereof, we be led into any er- 
ror, derogatory to, or ſubverſive of the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and alſo ſhall en- 
deavour to explain thoſe ſcriptures, which 
are generally brought to eſtabliſh that 
doctrine. | 


IV. We ſhall endeavour to prove that 
theſe three Perſons, eſpecially the Son 


and Holy Ghoſt, are truly divine, or 


that they have all the perfe&tions of the 
divine nature; and therefore that they 
are, in the moſt proper ſenſe, the one 
only living and true God. His: 


I. We ſhall premiſe ſome things, which 
are neceſſary to be conſidered; With rela- 
tion to the doctrine of the Trinity in ge- 
neral. And, e ee eee 
1. Tis a doctr ine of the higheſt im- 
portance, and neceſſary to be believed by 
all Chriſtians, who pay a juſt deference 
to revealed religion. It may probably 
be reckon'd an error in method to ſpeak 


of the importance of this doctrine, be- 


Tbe general MTH Op laid driun 
in the pureſt ages thereof, which there- 


fore we attempt to prove the truth there 
of: however, it is not altogether unjuſti- 
fiable, ſince we addreſs our ſelves to 
thoſe who believe it; hoping thereby to 
offer ſome farther? conviction, or eſta- 
bliſhment, to their faith therein, as well 
as to others, who deny it; we may there- 
fore be allowed to conſider it as an 
important doctrine, that we may be ex- 


cited to a more diligent enquiry into the 


force of ſome of thoſe arguments, which 
are generally brought in its defence. 

Nov to determine a doctrine to be of 
the _— importance; we muſt conſider 
the belief thereof, as connected with fal- 
vation, or ſubſervient to that true reli- 


gion, which is ordained by God, as a 


neceſſary means leading to it, without 


which we have no warrant to expect it: 


and ſuch doctrines ate ſometimes called 
fundamental, as being the baſis and foun- 
dation on which our hope is built, 
Here, I think, it will be allowed, by all 
whoſe ſentiments do not favour of ſcep- 
ticiſm, that there are ſome doctrines of 


religion neceſſary to be believed to ſalva- 


tion. There are ſome, 'tis true, who plead 
for the innocency of error, or, at leaſt; 
of thoſe who are ſincere enquirers after 


truth, who, in the end, will appear to 


have been. very remote from it, as though 
their endeavours would entitle them to 
ſalvation, without the knowledge of 
thoſe things, which others conclude to 


be neceſſarily ſubſervient to it. All that 


we ſhall ſay concerning this, is, that it is 
not the ſincerity of our enquiries, after 


important truths; but the ſucceſs thereof 


that is to be regarded in this, as well as 


other means, that are to be uſed to obtain 


ſo valuable an end; We may as well ſup- 


Poſe that our ſincere endeavours to ob- 
tain many of thoſe graces that accompa- 


ny falvation ; ſuch as faith, love to God, 
and evangelical obedience, will fupply, 


or atone, for the want of them; as to 


aſſert, that our unſucceſsful enquiries af- 
ter the great doctrines of religion, will 


excuſe our ignorance thereof; eſ] e 


when we conſider; that blindneſs of min 


as well as hardneſs of heart, is included 


among thoſe ſpiritual Judgments, which 
are the conſequence of our fallen ſtate; 


and alſo that God e plays the ſovereignty 


of his grace, as much in leading the ſoul 


* 
: 


into all neceſſary truth, as it does in an 
other things that relate to, falvation. 
However, it is not our buſineſs to deter- 


mine the final ſtate of men; or . how far 


they make advances to;, or recede from 
the knowledge of fuch important doctrines; 


— or 


— 
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or What will be the iflue thereof ; but 
rather to deſire of God, that ſo far as 
we, or others, are deſtitute of this pri- 


vilege, he would grant us and them 


repentance to the acknowledgment of the 


truth. And here we 3 ob- 
ſerve, that the queſtion zefating to im- 


A a 
ortant or fundamental articles of faith, 


* 


is not, whether any doctrines may be ſo 


called? but, what thoſe doctrines are? in 
determining of which, many make pro- 
viſion for their on particular ſcheme of 


doctrines: and accordingly ſome, as the 


Papiſts in particular, aſſert ſeveral do- 
ctrines to be fundamental, without ſcrip- 
ture warrant; yea, ſuch as are direct- 
ly contrary thereunto; and others al- 


low no doctrine to be ſo, but what will, 


if adhered to, open a door of falvation 


to all mankind, and theſe ſet aſide the 


neceſſity of divine revelation ; and others, 
who defire not to run ſuch lengths, will 


allow, that ſome ſcripture-doctrines are 
neceſſary to be believed to ſalvation; 


but theſe are only ſuch as may include 
thoſe who are in their way of thinking: 
Thus they who deny the doctrine of the 


Trinity, are obliged, in conformity to 
their own ſentiments, to deny alſo that 
it is an important article of faith. Theſe 
may juſtly demand a convincing proof of 
the truth thereof, before they believe it to 


be of any importance, eſpecially to them- 
ſelves; and therefore it would be a vain 
thing to tell them, that the belief there- 


of is connected with ſalvation; or that it 


is neceſſary, inafmuch as divine worſhip 
is ſo, which ſuppoſes the belief of the 
divinity of the Perſons, whom we adore, 


without firſt proving that the Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are divine Per- 
ſons; and it would be as little to their 
edification to fay that there are ſeveral 
doctrines neceſſary to be believed; fuch 
as that of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, and our 


juſtification, depending thereon, and that 


of regeneration and ſanctification, as the 


effects of the divine power of the Holy 


"Ghoſt ; all which ſuppoſe the belief of 
their being divine Perſons, unlefs we firſt 
gave ſome convincing proof of the truth 


of theſe doctrines, which are 1 to 


ſtand or fall wich it; for it would be im- 


mediately replied, chat one is falſe, and 
conſequently far from being of any im- 
Portance, therefore fo is the other. 

But inaſmuch as we reſerve the conſi- 


deration of theſe things' to their proper t 
place; we ſhall only obſerve,” at preſent, 
thit there are ſome, who de not appear 
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to deny the doctrine of the Trinity; but 
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rather the importance of it, and èxpreſs 
themſelves with very great indifference 
about it, and blame all attempts to de- 
fend it, as needleſs, or litigious, as tho 
it were only a conteſt about words: thus 
they ſay though we hold it ourſelves, 
others who deny it, may have as much 
to ſay in defence of their own cauſe ag 
we have, and therefore that theſe dic. 
putes ought to be wholly laid aſide. Now, 


with reſpect to theſe, what we have hinteg, 


concerning the importance of this do- 
ctrine, may not be altogether miſapplied; 
therefore we have taken occaſion to men- 
tion it in this place, that we may not be 
ſuppoſed to plead a cauſe, which is not 
worth defending, as though the doctrine 
of the Trinity were no other than an 
empty ſpeculation; but as that which 
we are bound to eſteem a doctrine of the 
higheſt importance. 


2. We are next to conſider what de- 


gree of knowledge of this doctrine is ne- 


ceſſary to, or connected with ſalvation. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that this includes 
in it the knowledge of every thing that 
is commonly laid down in thoſe wri- 
tings, wherein it is attempted to be ex- 
plain'd; for when we ſpeak of this, as a 
doctrine of the higheft importance, we 


mean the ſcripture-doctrine of the Tri- 


nity. This is what we are to aſſent to, 
and to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to de- 
fend; but as for thoſe explications, which 
are merely human, they are not to be 


reckon'd of equal importance; eſpecially, 


every private Chriſtian is not to be cen- 
ſured as a ſtranger to this doctrine, who 
cannot define perſonality in a ſcholaſtick 
way, or underſtand all the terms uſed in 
explaining it, or ſeveral modes of ſpeak- 
ing, which ſome writers tenaciouſly ad- 
here to; ſuch as hypoſtaſis, ſubſiſtence, 
conſubſtanciality, the modal diſtinction 
of the Perſons in the Godhead, fil iation, 
or the communication of the divine eſ- 
ſence by generation, or its being farther 


communicated by proceſſion; ſome of 


which rather embarraſs the minds of men, 
than add any farther light to the ſenſe of 


thoſe ſcriptures, in which this doctrine 
+ conmin'd onto 2d wn 

But when we conſider how far the do. 
 Erine of the Trinity is to be known, and 
believed to ſalvation, we muſt not ex- 


clude the weakeſt Chriſtian froma poſſibili- 
of knowing it, by ſuppoſing it necellary 


for him to underſtand ſome hard words, 
-which' he doch not find in bis hible and 


ag 


it 
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if he meets with them elſewhere, will 


not be much edified by them. That 


knowledge therefore, which is neceſſary 
to ſalvation, is more plain and eaſy, and 
to be found in every part of ſcripture: 


Accordingly, every Chriſtian knows, that 


the word God ſignifies a Being that has all 
thoſe divine perfections, which are ſo 
frequently attributed to him therein, 
and are diſplay'd and glorified in all his 
works of common providence and grace; 
and that this God is one. To which we 
may alſo add, that he learns from his 
bible, and therefore firmly believes that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are 
poſſeſs'd of theſe divine perfeCtions, and 
conſequently that they are this one God ; 
and that they are diſtinguiſhed, as we 
often find in ſcripture, by ſuch characters 
and n which we generally call 
perſonal, and ſo apply the word Perſon 
to each of them, and conclude that the 


divine glory attributed to them is the 


ſame, though their perſonal properties, 
or characters, are diſtinct, which is the 
ſubſtance of what is contained in the firſt 
of thoſe Anſwers, under our preſent con- 


ſideration. And he that believes this, 
need not entertain any doubt as though 
he wanted ſome Ideas of this facred 
doctrine, which are neceſſary to falva- 


tion; ſince ſuch a degree of knowledge, 
attended with a firm belief thereof, is 
ſufficient to warrant all thoſe acts of divine 
worſhip, which we are obliged to aſcribe 
to the Father, Son, and Spirit, and is 
conſiſtent with all thoſe other doctrines, 


which are founded on, or ſuppoſe the 
belief thereof, as was before obſerved. 
under our /aff Head. „„ 
3. We ſhall conſider this doctrine as 
a great myſtery, ſuch as cannot be com- 
prehended by a finite mind; and there- 
fore we ſhall firſt enquire what we are 
to underſtand by the word Myſtery, as it 
15 uſed in ſcripture, This word ſome- 
times denotes a dodtrine's having been 
kept ſecret, or, at leaſt, revealed more 
obſcurely, upon which account it was not 
ſo clearly known before; in which ſenſe 
_ the goſpel is called, The myſtery which 
bath been hid from ages, and from genera- 
Lions, but now is made manifeſt to his do 
ſaints*. It was cover'd with the eere- 
monial law, as with a vail, which many 


y chis, let it be eonfider'd, that there are 
of the people, through the blindneſs of 


their minds, did not ſo fully underſtand ; 


and - accordingly when perſons are led 


into a farther degree of knowledge there- 


of, it is ſaid, as aur Saviour tells his 
1 Coloſſ. is 26. © Matt. Xin, 11 41 Cor. 
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diſciples, that to them it is given 70 
know the myſteries of the kingdom of hea- 
ven ©; or when ſomething is revealed in 
{cripture, which the world was not in 
the leaſt appriſed of before; this is, by 
way of eminence, call'd a myſtery, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, ſpeaking concerning the 
change that ſhall be paſs'd on thoſe that 
ſhall be found alive at the laſt day ; Be- 
Bold, I ſhew you a myſtery; we ſhall not 
all fleep, but we ſhall all be changed in 4 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 
But to this we may add, that there is 
, alſo another Idea affix d to the word My- 
ſtery, namely, that though it be reveal'd, 
yet it cannot be fully comprehended ; 
and 1t 1s in this ſenſe that we call the 
doctrine of the Trinity a Myſtery. Both 
theſe Ideas ſeem to be contained in the 
word, in ſome ſcriptures, particularly 
where the Apoſtle ſays, Unto me; who am 
leſs than the leaſt of all ſaints, is this grace 
given, that I ſhould preach among the 
Gentiles the unſearcbable riches of Chriſt, 
and to make all men fee what is the fellow- 
ſhip of the myſtery, which, from the be- 
ginning of the world, hath been bid in 
Gade, where he ſpeaks of the goſpel, not 
only as hid, but wnſearchable ; and he 
ſpeaks of the myſtery of God, even the Fa- 
tber and of Chriſt, in whom are hid all the 
treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge * ; where 
the word My/tery ſeems to contain both 
theſe Ideas; for few will deny that che 
glory of the Father, who is here ſpoken 
of, as well as Chriſt, is incomprehen- 
fible by a finite mind; and if it be ſaid 
that the goſpel is hereby intended, 
and fo that the words ought. to be ren- 
.der'd, in which are hid all the treaſures of 
wiſdom and knowledge; this muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be incomprehenfible, as well 
as formerly leſs known, otherwiſe this 


character of it would be too great. 


But ſi the word Myſtery were al- 
ways uſed 2 a Jodtrine, not be- 
fore revealed, without the other Idea of 
its being incomprehenſible contained in 
it; this would not overthrow our argu- 
ment in general, ſince we can prove it 
to be incomprehenſible from othef ar- 
gumente, which we ſhall endeavour to 
$5 $. Hb) >: 17 e 11 inis 


ſome finite things which we cannot now 
. comprehend; by reaſon of the imper- 
fection of our preſent ſtate, which are 
not incemprehenſible, in themfalves. 
How little do we know: of ſome chings, 
W. 3 20 # 2 in 8, 5 f ( oſſ. ii. Wo” 
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which may be called myſteries in nature; 
ſuch as the reaſon of the growth and va- 
riety of colours and ſhapes of plants; the 
various inſtincts of brute creatures; yea, 
how little do we know comparatively of 
our ſelves, the nature of our ſouls, any 
otherwiſe, than as it is obſerved by their 
actions, and the effects they produce; the 
reaſon of their union with our bodies, or 
of their acting by them, as the inſpired 
writer obſerves; ſo that it may well be 
ſaid, Thou Enoweſt not the way of the Spi- 
rit, nor how the bones do grow in the 
womb of her that is with child; even jo 
thou knowefl not the works of God, who 
maketh all things*; and Elihu, together 
with ſome of the other wonderful works 


give an account of, ſpeaks of this in 
particular, Doft thou know how thy gar- 
ments are warm, when he quieteth the 
earth, by the ſouth wind -? which not 
only fignifies that we cannot account for 
the winds producing heat or cold, as 
blowing from various quarters of hea- 
ven; but that we know not the reaſon of 
the vital heat, which is preſerved, for ſo 


many years, in the bodies of men, the 


of nature, which he challengeth Fob to 


inſeparable concomitant and ſign of life; 


or what gives the firſt motion to the 
blood and ſpirits, or fits the organized 
body to perform its various functions. 
Theſe things cannot be comprehended by 
us 7198 


But if we ſpeak of that which is infi- 


nite, we muſt conclude it to be incom- 
prehenfible, not only becauſe of the im- 


perfection of our preſent ſtate, but be- 


cauſe, as has been before obſerv'd *, of 
the infinite diſproportion that there is be- 
tween the object and our finite capacities. 
In this reſpe& we have before ſhewn that 
the perfections of the divine nature can- 


menſity, eternity, omnipreſence, and ſim- 
licity of God; yet we are to believe that 
e is thus infinitely perfect. And it ſeems 

equally reaſonable to ſuppoſe the doctrine 
. of the Trinity to be incomprehenſible for 
the mutual relation of the Father, Son 
and Spirit, to each other, and their di- 


wu 
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ſtinct perſonality are not the reſult of the 
divine will; cheſe are perſonal perfections, 


and therefore they are neceſſary, and their 
glory infinite, as well as that of his eſ- 


to believe one to be incomprehenſible, 
why ſhould we not as well ſuppoſe the 
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Ideas of, concerning which we are nor: 
withſtanding bound to confeſs that we 


know but little of them, for the reaſon 


but now mentioned; why ſhould it be 
bis oo egy 24 that this doctrine, tho” 
the ſubject of pure revelation, ſhould be 
equally incomprehenſible ! This conſe- 
quence appears ſo evident, that ſome of 
them, who deny the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity to be incomprehenſible, don't ſtick 


to deny the perfections of the divine na- 


ture to be ſo, when they maintain that 
there is nothing Which is the object of 
faith but what may be comprehended by 
us, which is to run ſuch lengths in de- 
fence of their cauſe, as no one who hath 
the leaſt degree of that humility, which 
becomes a finite creature, ſhould venture 
to do. But they proceed yet farther, as 
the cauſe they defend ſeems to require it, 


and fay, that every doctrine which we 


cannot comprehend is to be rejected by 
us, as tho* our underſtandings were to ſer 
bounds to the truth and credibility of all 
things. | | | 

This, I think, is the true ſtate of the 
queſtion about myſteries in Chriſtianity : 
it is not whether the word Myſtery is 
never uſed in ſcripture to fignify what is 
incomprehenſible, for if that could be 


ſufficiently proved, which I think hath 


not yet been done, we would aſſert 
the doctrine of the Trinity to be more 
than a myſtery, namely, an incomprehen- 
ſible doctrine: and the proof thereof ſeems 
abſolutely neceſſary, fince the Anti-trini- 
tarians, and ſome of them, with an air of 
inſult, conclude this to be our laſt reſorr 
which we betake our ſelves to when they 
have beaten us out of all our other 
ſtrong-holds; and therefore we may ſup- 
poſe, that this would be oppoſed with the 


rough warmth, but I don't find that it 
not be comprehended, ſuch as the im- 


as hitherto been overthrown: and in- 


deed when they call it one of our moſt 


5 other to be ſo? or if there are ſome things 
Which the light of nature gives us ſome 
„„ oy * Eeckeſ, xi, + 5 Job vii. 17, TS. * 


plauſible pretences, as tho' we laid the 


whole ſtreſs of the controverſy upon it, 
it might be expected that it ſhould be at- 


tacked with ſtronger arguments than it 
generally is. Sometimes they bend 
their force principally againſt the ſenſe 
of the word er here they talk _ 
not only with an aif of inſult, but pro- 
fane neſs, when they compare it with the 
abominable myſteries of the heathen, 
ſential per fections; and if we are bound which were not to be divulged to any but 
- thoſe of them who were in the ſecret; and 
the doctrine of che Trinity, and that of 
Tranſubſtantiation are compared together, 


ſo that they are to be reckoned equally 


myſterious, 
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inyſterious, that 1s, according to their ap- 
plication of the word, abſurd and non- 
ſenſical. And this way of arguing has fo 
far pas pe among them; that no one 
mu 
religion without expoſing himſelf to ſcorn 
and ridicule ; but this will do no ſervice 
to their cauſe, nor prejudice to our do- 
Arine, in the opinion of thoſe who en- 
quire into the truth thereof, with that 
' ſeriouſneſs and impartiality, that the im- 
vortance of the doctrine calls for. 

The queſtion therefore in controverſy 
is; whether any doctrines of religion 
may be deemed incomprehenſible, that 
is, ſuch as we can have no adequate Ideas 
of, becauſe of the diſproportion between 
them and our finite minds ? and whether 
the incommunicable perfections of God 
are not to be reckoned among theſe in- 
comprehenſible doctrines? if they are 


not, then it will be reaſonable to demand 


that every thing relating to them be par- 
ticularly accounted for, and reduced to 
the ſtandard of a finite capacity; and if 

this cannot be done, but ſome things muſt 
be allowed to be incomprehenſible in re- 

ligion, then it will be farther enquired; 

why ſhould the doctrine of the Trinity be 
| rejeted, becauſe we cannot account for e- 

very thing that relates to the perſonal glory 
of God, any more than we can for thoſe 
things that reſpect his eſſential glory? or 
may not ſome things, that are matter of 
pure revelation, be ſuppoſed to exceed 
our capacities, and yet we be bound to 
believe them, as well as other things, 
which appear to be true, and, at the ſame 
time, incomprehenſible, by the light of 
nature? But that we may enter a little 
more particularly into this argument, we 
ſhall conſider the moſt material objections 


that are brought againſt it, and what 


may be replied to them. 


Object. 1. It is objected that we take 


up with the bare ſound of words, without 


any manner of Ideas affixed to them. 
And, | | 


2. That it is unbecoming the divine 


wiſdom and goodneſs to ſuppoſe that God 
ſhould give a revelation, and demand 
our belief thereof, as neceſſary to ſalva- 
. tion, when, at the ſame time, it is im- 
Poſſible for our underſtandings to yield 


an aſſent to it, ſince nothing that is 


unintelligible can be the object of 
faith, 2 75 . 


3. That practical religion is deſigned 


to be 8 in the world hereby, and 
therefore the will of man muſt follow 
the dictates of the underſtanding, and 


_ Ogjrorroxs auſiver'd. 


apply the word to any doctrines of 
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not blindly embrace, and be converſant 
about we know not what, which is to 
act unbecoming our own character, as 


Intelligent creatures. 


4. That the deſign of divine revela- 
tion is to improve our underſtandings; 
and render our Ideas of things more 
clear, and not to entangle and perplex 


them. 


Anſiv. 1. As to our uſing words with- 
out Ideas, there is no Chriſtian, that TI 
know of, who thinks there is any reli- 
gion in the ſound of words, or that it is 
ſufficient for us to take up with the word 
Trinity, or Perſons in the Godhead, 
without determining, in ſome meaſure, 
what we underſtand thereby. We will 
therefore allow that faith ſuppoſes ſome 


Ideas of the object, namely, that we have 


ſome knowledge of what we believe it 


to be: now our knowledge of things ad- 
mits of various degrees; ſome of which 


we only know that they are what they 
are determined, or proved to be, if we 
proceed farther in our enquiries, and 
would know how every thing is to be 
accounted for, that may juſtly be affirmed 
concerning them, here our Ideas are at 
a ſtand; yet this is not in the leaſt incon- 
ſiſtent with the belief of what we con- 
clude them to be. For the illuſtrating of 
which, let it be conſider'd, that we be- 
lieve that God's eternity is without ſuc- 
ceſſion, his immenſity without extenſion : 
this we know and believe, becauſe to aſ- 
ſert the contrary, would be to aſcribe 
imperfection to him. In this reſpect, 
our faith extends as far as our Ideas: but 
as for what exceeds them, we are bound 
to believe that there is ſomething in God, 
which exceeds the reach of a finite mind, 
though we cannot comprehend, or fully 
deſcribe it, as tho' it was not infinite. 
And to apply this to the doctrine of the 


Trinity; it is one thing, to ſay that the 


Father, Son, and Spirit, have the per- 
fections of the divine nature attributed to 
them in ſcripture, as well as diſtinct per- 
ſonal characters and properties, and, be- 
cauſe the Godhead is but one, that there- 
fore theſe three are one, which we firml 

believe, inaſmuch as it is ſo clearly re- 
veal'd in ſcripture; and another thing, 
to ſay that we can fully deſcribe all the 
properties of their divine perſonality, 


which, though we cannot do, yet we 


believe that they ſubſiſt in an incompre- 
henſible manner. And while we compare 
them with finite perſons, as we do the 
perfections of God with thoſe of the 
creature, we ſeparate from the one, as 
f E e wel 


vine revelation, and its 


incon 


that we are but Jeſter day, and Eno, ; 
comparatively, nat bing. ; 


1 
well as the other, whatever ſavours of 
J ::--_i oo 4 uo 
2, As to the PA, - ge of dis 
being unbecom- 
ing the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
to communicate thoſe doctrines that are 
ſo, it may he replied ; that we mult di- 
ſinguiſh between the rendering a do- 


 Arine, which would be otherwiſe eaſy 


to be underſtood unintelligible, by the 
perplexity or difficulty of the ſtile, in 
which tis deliyer'd, and the imparting 
a doctrine which none can comprehend ; 
the former of theſe cannot be charged on 


any part of ſeripture, and tis only a re- 


velation, which is liable to ſuch a charge 


that could be reckon'd inconſiſtent with 


a finite mind; we are not to ſuppoſe that 


| our comprehending them was the defign 


af divine revelation ; God, indeed, de- 


| —figned hereby that we ſhould apprehend | 


ſome things of himſelf, namely, as much 


as ſhould be ſubſervient to the great ends 


of religion; but not ſo much as might be 
ert with our humble confeſſion, 


And this is applicable, not only to the 
eſſential, but the perſonal glory of God, 


Who hath eſcended into heaven, or deſcend- 


ed? Who hath gather d the wind in his fiſts? 


Who hath bound the waters in a garment? 


Who bath 9 5 6 all the ends of the 
earth? What is his name, and what is his 


ſon's name, if thou can'ſt tell k? Our Sa- 
vigur, indeed, ſpeaks of his having 


aſc 


ended into heaven, as having a com- 


C 
4 png knowledge of all divine truths; 
but this he afficms concerning himſelf, as 


| Os) ECT ION 8 auſtver d. 


i Job vith g. Prep. Xx. .. ahn ii. 13. 


Moreover, when tis ſaid, in this ob- 
jection, that God makes the comprehen- 
ſive knowledge of theſe things a term of 
ſalvation; this we muſt take leave to do- 


ny; and we need not add * more as to 


that head, ſince we have a ready conſi- 


der' d what degree of knowledge is ne- 


ceſſary thereunto, namely, ſuch as is 
ſubſervient to religion, which teaches us 
to adore what we apprehend to be the 


object thereof, though we cannot com- 


prehend it. EE = ee 
As to that part.of the objection, that 


that which is unintelligible, is not the 
object of faith, we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 


fore we grant or deny it; therefore ſince 
the object of faith is ſome propoſition 
laid down, tis one thing to ſay that a 


_ propoſition cannot be aſſented to, when 


we have no Ideas of what is affirm'd or 


deny d in it; and another ching to ſay 
that tis not to be believed, when we have 


Ideas of ſeveral things contained therein, 
of which ſome are affirm'd; and others 


| N as, for inſtance, when we ſay 
God 


is an infinite Spirit, there is a poſi- 


tive Idea contain d in that propoſition, or 
derſtanding of man infinitely more per- 
fect than it is. Whatever is received, is 
received in proportion to the meaſure of 
that which contains it; the whole ocean 

can communicate nod more water than 
what will fill the veſſel, that is, to con- 
/ tain it. Thus the infinite perfections of 
Jad being ſuch as cannot be contained in 


ſome things affirm'd therein, vis. that 
he is able to put forth actions ſuitable to 
an intelligent being ; and there is ſome- 
thing deny'd concerning him, to wit, his 
wa corporeal ; and in concluding him 
to be an infinite Spirit, we deny that 
there are any limits of his underſtanding 
all this we may truly be ſaid to under- 
ſtand and believe: But if we proceed 
farther, and enquire what 'tis to have 
ſuch an underſtanding, or will? this is 
not a propoſition, and confequently not 
the object of faith, as well as exceeds the 


reach of our underſtanding. So as to the 


doctrine of the Trinity, when we affirm 
that there is one God, and that the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, have all the per- 


fections of the Godhead ; and that theſe 


perfections, and the perſonality of each 
of them, are infinitely greater than what 
can be found in the creature, this we 
ield our aſſent to; but if it be enquired 
how far does God herein exceed all the 
Ideas which we have of * 
or perſonality, here our underſtandings 
are at a loſs; but ſo far as this does not 
contain che form of a propoſition, it can- 
not, according to our common accepta- 
tion of the word, be ſaid to be the object 
of faich. n 


bl | | Jo As 


Og 


z. As to what concerns practical 
religion, the Ideas we have of things 

-1-Grvient. to it are of two ſorts; ei- 
her ſuch as engage our obedience ;'Or e 
on OCT. and admiration : As 
to the former of theſe, we know what 
we are commanded to do; what it is to 
act, as becomes thoſe who are ſubyett to 
a divine perſon, though we cannot com- 
orchend thoſe infinite perfections, which 
ay us under the higheſt obligati 


ions to 
obey him: As to the latter, the incom- 


prehenſibleneſs of the divine perſonality, 


perfections, has a direct tendency to 
ks our admiration, and the infinite- 
neſs thereof our adoration. And, fince 
all religion may be reduced to theſe two 
heads, the ſubject matter of divine reve- 
lation is ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
wich it, that it tends to promote it. 
Things commanded are not, as ſuch, in- 
comprehenſible, as was but now obſer- 
ved, and therefore not inconſiſtent with 
that obedience, or ſubjection, which is 
contained in one branch thereof; and 
things incomprehenſible do not contain 
the form of a command, but rather ex- 
cite our admiration, and therefore t 
are not only conſiſtent with, but adapted 
to promote the other branch thereof. Is 

it not an inſtance of religion to adore 


and magnify God, when we behold the 


diſplay of his perfections in his works? 


| 3 And is he leſs to be adored, or admired, 


becauſe we cannot comprehend them ? 
Or ſhould we nor rather look upon them 
with. a 
than if they did not exceed the reach of 


a finite mind? Muſt a perſon be able to 


| meaſure the water of the ocean, or num- 

ber all the particles of matter, that are 
contain'd in the world; or can our Ideas 
be no ways directed to ſhew forth the 


creator's praiſe? Or muſt we be able to 


account for every thing that is a myſtery 
in nature; or can we not improve it to 
promote ſome of the ends of practical reli- 
gion, that we are engaged to thereby? May 
We not ſay, with wonder, O Lord, how 
mani fold are thy works! in wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all; the earth 1s full of thy 
riches n? So when we behold the perſonal 


| glory of the Father, Son, and Spirit, as 


iſplay d in the work of redemption, or 
as contain'd in ſcripture, which is there- 


in faid to be an inſtance of his manifold 


wiſdom u, ſhould we not admire it the 
more, inaſmuch as tis, as the Apoſtle 
calls it, unſearchable ? Therefore practi- 
cal religion, as founded on divine revela- 

N n pfal. Giv, 24. 
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greater degree of aſtoniſhment, 


n Eph, iii, 10. 
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tion, is not, in all the branches thereof, 


inconſiſtent with the incomprehenſibleneſs 


of thoſe things, which are, ſome in one 5 


reſpect, and others in another, the ob- 
jects thereof. 5 2 

And as to what is farther contained 
in this objection, concerning the will's 
following the dictates of the underſtand- 
ing, and practical religion's being ſeated 
therein, I own, that we muſt firſt know 
what we are to do in matters of religion, 
before we can act; thus we muſt firſt 
know what tis to worſhip, love, and 
obey, the Father, Son, and Spirit, as 
alſo that theſe three divine perſons are 
the object of worſhip, love, and obe- 
dience, and then the will follows the di- 
ctates of the underſtanding; but tis one 
thing to know theſe things, and ano- 


ther thing to be able to comprehend the 
divine, effential, or perſonal glory, which 


belongs to them, and is the foundation 
of theſe acts of religious worſhip. _ 
4. As to what is farthef objected, con- 
cerning the deſign of divine revelation's 
being to improve our underſtanding ; 
or, as tis ſometimes expreſs'd, that. tis 
an improvement upon the light of na- 
ture ; this ſeems to have a double aſpect, 
or tendency, via. to advance, or depre- 
ciate divine revelation. | 8 
1. If we take it in the former view, 
we freely own, 5 | 7 
(I.) /That tis a very great improvement 


upon the light of nature, and that, either 


as we are led hereby, not only into the 
knowledge of many things, which could 
not be diſcover'd by it, namely, the do- 
Erine of the Trinity, the incarnation of 
the Son of God, and that infinite ſatiſ- 


faction which was given by him to the 


juſtice of God, in, order to our diſcharge 
from condemnation, as alſo that commu- 
nioh, which believers have with the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit; and therefore ſince 
the light of nature gives us no diſcovery 
of theſe doctrines, divine revelation, and 
particularly the goſpel, makes a very 


great addition to thoſe Ideas, which we 
are led into by the light of nature. "Tis 


true, they both take their riſe from God, 
yet one excels the other, as much as the 
light of the ſun does that of a ſtar; and 
is, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, when eomparing 
them together, perfect, converting the 


foul ; and ſure, making wiſe the fimple *. 


2.) That when the ſame truths are 
diſcover'd by the light of nature, and by _ 
divine revelation, the latter tends. very 
much to improve our Ideas: thus when 

. © Pal, xiz. Te - | | 
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the light of nature leads us into the 


knowledge of the being and perfections 
of God, his wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs, as illuſtrated in the works of na- 
ture and providence, we have not ſo elear 


Ideas thereof, as we receive from the ad- 


ditional diſcoveries of them in divine re- 
velation, and, in this reſpect, one does 
not cloud or darken thoſe Ideas which 
the other gives; but neither of theſe are 
deſigned by thoſe who bring this objection 
againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, there- 
fore we muſt ſuppoſe, | be ie 
2. That they intend hereby to depre- 
ciate divine revelation, and then the 
ſenſe thereof is this; that tho' the light of 
nature leads mankind into ſuch a degree 
of the knowledge of divine truths, as is 


ſufficient, in its kind, to ſalvation; ſo 


that they, who are deſtitute of divine 
revelation, may thereby underſtand the 


terms of acceptance with God, and the 


way which, if duly improved, would 
lead to heaven; yet God was pleaſed to 
give ſome farther diſcovery of the ſame 
things by his word, and, in this ſenſe, 
the one is only an improvement upon the 
other, as it makes the ſame truths, which 
were known, in ſome degree, without 
it, more clear, and frees them from thoſe 
corruptions, or falſe gloſſes, which the 


| perverſe reaſonings of men have ſet upon 


them; whereas we, by inſiſting on in- 


explicable myſteries, which we pretend 


to be founded on divine revelation, 
though, in reality, they are not con- 
rained in it, cloud and darken that 
light, and ſo make the way of falvation 
more difficult, than it would otherwiſe 
be; and this certainly tends to depreciate 
divine revelation, how plauſible ſoever 
the words, at firſt view, may appear to 
be, for it ſuppoſes thoſe doctrines, but 
now mention d, and many others of the 
like nature, not neceſſary to ſalvation; 
ſo that this objection takes its firſt riſe 
from the Deiſts, however, it may be a 

plied, by the Anti- trinitarians, in mill 
tating againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. 


Therefore ſince tis principally deſign'd to 


overthrow this doctrine, by ſuppoſing it 
to be unintelligible, and conſequently 


according to their method of m 


in no ſenſe the object of faith, the only 
reply which need be made to it is, that the 
diſcoveries of the glory of God, by the 
light of nature, are, in ſome reſpects, as 
incomprehenſible as the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which we are not, for that rea- 
ſon, obliged to diſbelieve, or reject; and 
therefore there is no advantage gain'd 


this head, conſider, 


againſt our argument, by ſuppoſing that 
the light of nature contains a diſcovery 
of truths, plain, eaſy, and intelligible by 
all, in the full extent thereof, and that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is otherwiſe 
and conſequently muſt not be contain d 
in divine revelation, and, as ſuch, can. 


not be defended by us. 


* . 


4. Another thing that may be pre- 
miſed, before we enter on the proof of 


the doctrine of the Trinity, is, that it is 


not contrary to reaſon, though it be above 
it; neither are our reaſoning powers 
when directed by ſcripture-revelation 
altogether uſeleſs, in order to our attain- 
ing ſuch a degree of the knowledge 


thereof, as is neceſſary, and ought to be 


endeavour'd after. When a doctrine 
may be ſaid to be above reaſon, has been 
already conſider d, as well as that the 
Doctrine of. the Trinity is ſo; and now we 
are obliged to obviate an objection, which 
is the moſt popular one of any that is 
brought againſt it, namely, that it is an 


abſurd and irrational doctrine ; and that 


they who maintain it muſt firſt lay aſide 
their reaſon, before they can be induced 
to believe it, for it is as much as to ſay 
that three are equal to one; which is 
contrary to the common ſenſe of all man- 
kind, or elſe that we maintain a plura- 
lity of Gods, which is contrary to the 
very firſt principles of the light of na- 
ture. And here we are reflected on, as 
though we demanded that our antagoniſts 
ſhould lay aſide their reaſon, before we 
argue with them, and then it is eaſy to 
determine on which ſide the argument 
will turn; therefore, to make way for 
what might be faid in defence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we ſhall, under 
(.) When a doctrine may be ſaid to 
be contrary to reaſon. 1 
(2.) Shew that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity is not ſo. | 
- (3:) What is the uſe of reaſon, in eſta- 
bliſhing it, or any other doctrines, which 
are the ſubject of pure revelation. | 
(1.) When we may conclude, that a 
doctrine is contrary to reaſon. This it 
may be ſaid to be, when it is contrary to 
the methods of reaſoning, made ule of 
by particular perſons, which are not al- 
ways juſt, and therefore it does not fol- 


low, from hence, that it is falſe or ab- 
ſurd, . becauſe our reaſoning about it is ſo, 


but rather the contrary; ſo that when 
they, on the other fide of the queſtion, tell 


us, with an air of boaſting, that if the 


doctrine we are maintaining could boy 
. . n 


* 
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been accounted for, how comes it to 
paſs that ſo many men of ſenſe and learns 
ing, as are to be found among the Anti- 
trinitarians, have not been able to do it? 
But this is nothing to our preſent argu- 
ment; therefore we ſuppoſe a doctrine, 
contrary to reaſon, when it contradicts 
ſome of the firſt principles, which the 
mind of man cannot but yield its aſſent 
to, as ſoon as ever it takes in the ſenſe 
of the words which contain them, with- 
cout demanding any proof thereof; as 
chat the whole is greater than the part; 
and that a thing cannot be, and not be, 
at the ſame time; or that two is more 


WW. chan one, Cc. or when we can prove a 


thing to be true to a demonſtration, and 
yet ſuppoſe that. a contradictory propoſi- 
tion, in which the words are taken in 
the ſame ſenſe, may be equally true. 


(2.) That the doctrine of the Trinity 
is not contrary to reaſon. This appears, 


inaſmuch as we do not ſay that the three 
Perſons in the Godhead are one Perſon, 
or that the one divine Being 1s three di- 
vine Beings. | 


Ohe. But it is objected, that it is 


contrary to reaſon, which eſtabliſhes and 
proves the unity of the Godhead, to ſay 
that the divine nature may be predicated 
of more than one, inaſmuch as that in- 
fers a plurality of Gods, and every di- 
ſtinct Perſon muſt be concluded to be a 


| | | diſtin& God; therefore the Trinitarian 


= doqrine is down-right Tritheiſm, and 
conſequently contrary to reaſon ; and 
here thoſe words of the Athanafian Cree 
are produced, as an inſtance hereof, 
namely, that the Father is God, the Son 


is God, and the Holy Ghoſt is God, yet 


therearenot three Gods, but one God ; ſo, 
that the Father is Eternal, the Son Eter- 


nal, and the Holy Ghoſt. Eternal, yet 


there are not three Eternals, but one 
Eternal; and the Father Almighty, the 
don Almighty, and the Holy Ghoſt Al- 
mighty, yet are there not three Almigh- 
dies, but one Almighty. This they ſup- 
| Poſe, though without ground, to be a 
plain contradiction. 5 
_  Anſw. But to this it may be replied, 
that when we ſay the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, are God, we do not fay they 
are diſtin& Gods, for the diſtin&tion be- 
tween them reſpects their perſonality, 
not their deity; and when we aſſert that 


they are all Eternal, or Almighty, we 


o not ſuppoſe that their duration, or 
Power, are diſtin; and the ſame may be 


ſaid of all other divine perfections that 


Te attributed to them, the perfections 


. — \ 


from them that 1 * or, 
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are the ſame in all of them, though the 
perſons are diſtinct. Sd that the charge 
of Tritheiſm lies in a narrow compafs: 
they ſay that there is one divine being, 
ſo do we; and to this they add, that this 


divine being is a divine perſon, fince 


exiſtence and perſonality are the ſame; 
therefore if there are more divine Perſons, 
there muſt be more Gods; this conſe- 
quence they maintain, but we deny. 
But how do they prove it? The proof 


amounts to no more than this; that there 


is no inſtance in finite things, when we 
ſpeak of angels or men, to whom alone 
perſonality can be applied, of any diſtinct 
perſons, but, at the ſame time, their be- 
ings are diſtinct; therefore it muſt be ſo 
with reſpe& to the divine Perſons. This 
we are bound to deny, ſince our Ideas of 
perſonality and exiſtence are not the 
ſame; therefore, how inſeparable ſoever 
they may be in what reſpects creatures, 
we may have diſtin& Ideas of them, when 
we ſpeak of the divine being, and per- 
ſonality of the Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Here it will, doubtleſs, be demanded, 
that we determine wherein the difference 
conſiſts; or, in particular, ſince every 
diſtinct finite Perſon is a diſtinct being, 


what there is in the divine perſonality, 


that ſhould exclude the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, from being diſtinct beings, be- 
cauſe diſtinct Perſons; ſo that when we 


conclude that there is a ſmall, or faint 


reſemblance between divine and human 
perſonality, we muſt be able to compre- 
hend, and fully to deſcribe, that infinite 
diſproportion that is between them, or 
elſe muſt be charged with uſing words 
without any manner of Ideas annexed to 


them, and ſo our Cauſe muſt fall to the 


ground. If, indeed, the divine perſo- 
nality were finite, like that of the crea- 
ture, then it might be required that a 
finite mind ſhould account for it: but 


ſince it is not ſo, but incomprehenſible, 


we are bound to believe what we cannot 


comprehend. 
But have we no Ideas at all of the di- 


ſtin& perſonality of the Father, Son, 
and Spirit? To this we may anſwer; that 
we have finite Ideus thereof, and more 
than theſe we have not of any of the 
divine perfections. We are taught, by 
ſcripture, to ſay that they are diſtin&t 
Perſons; and we know what thoſe 2 
nal characters, or properties, from whence 


our Ideas take their riſe, ſignify, when 


app! ied to men; bur, at the ſame time, 
abſtract, in our thoughts, every thing 


F 
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in ſhort, our conceptions hereof, proceed 
in the ſame way, as when we think of 
any of the perfections of the divine na- 
ture: theſe, as well as the divine perſo- 
nality, are equally incomprehenſible; 
yet, while we ſay they are infinitely 
more than can be in any creature, we, 


notwithſtanding, retain ſuch Ideas of 


them, as tend to anſwer thoſe ends of 
religion, which ſuppoſe that we appre- 
hend ſomething of them that is condu- 
cive hereunto. We are now to con- 
fider, 


(3.) The uſe of reaſon in proving or 


defending the doctrine of the Trinity, 


or any other doctrines of pure revelation. 
They could not, indeed, have been at 
firſt diſcovered by reaſon, nor can every 
thing that is revealed be comprehended 
by it, yet our reaſon is not to be laid a- 
ſide as uſeleſs; therefore ſome call it a 
ſervant to faith. Thus revelation diſco- 
vers what doctrines we are to believe, 
demands our aſſent to them, and reaſon 
offers a convincing proof, that we are 
under an indiſpenſible obligation to give 
it: it proves the doctrine to be true, 
and fuch as is worthy of God, as it 1s 
derived from him, the fountain of truth 


and wiſdom; and this. office of reaſon, 


or the ſubſerviency thereof to our faith, 
is certainly neceſſary, ſince what is falſe 
cannot be the object of faith in general; 
and nothing unworthy of God can be the 


matter of divine revelation, nor conſe- 


quently the object of a divine faith. 

Now, in order to reaſon's judging of 
the truth of things, it firſt conſiders the 
ſenſe of words; what Ideas are deſigned 
to be convey'd thereby, and whether they 
are contrary to the common ſenſe of 
mankind; and if it appears that they are not, 
it proceeds to enquire into thoſe evidences 
that may give conviction, and enforce 
our belief thereof; and leads us into the 
nature of the truths revealed, receives 
them as inſtamped with the authority of 


God, and conſiders them as agreeable 


to his perfections, and farther leads us 
into his deſign of revealing them, and 
what we are to infer from them; and, 
in doing this, it connects things toge- 


ther, obſerves the dependence of one 


thing on another, what is the impor- 
tance thereof, and how they are to be 
improved to anſwer the beſt purpoſes. 
No this may be applied particularly 
to the doctrine of the Trinity; for it 
contains in it no abſurdity contradictory 
to reaſon, as has been already proved; 
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and the evidences on whichour faith herein 
is founded, will be farther conſider'd, when 
we prove it to be a ſcripture doctrine, b 

the expreſs words thereof, agreeable to 


the mind of the Holy Ghoſt, or by juſt 


conſequences deduced from it; by which 
it will farther appear, that it is neceſſary 
for us to uſe our reaſon in ſtating thofe 
doctrines, which are neither founded on, 
nor can be comprehended by it. 

We are now to conſider from 
whence the doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be deduced, or where we are to ſearch 


for that knowledge thereof, which we 


are to acquieſce in. And here it muſt be 
obſerved, that it cannot be learnt from 
the light of nature, for then we ſhould 
certainly be able to behold ſome traces, 
or footſteps, thereof, in the works of 


creation and providence, that ſo this 


might be underſtood thereby, as well as 
the power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
God, as the cauſe is known by its effe&; 
but we. ſhould never have known that 
God made all things by his eſſential word, 
without whom nothing was made that was 


made, as the Evangeliſt ſpeaks ®, had we 
not received this doctrine from divine 
revelation : Likewiſe we ſhould never 


have known that the Spirit, as a diſtinct 
Perſon from the Father, created all 


things, and perform'd ſeveral other 


works, by which his perſonal glory is 
demonſtrated, had we not received the 
account, which we have thereof, from 


ſcripture, The light of nature. could 


diſcover to us, indeed, that God, who is 


a Spirit, or incorporeal Being, has pro- 


duced many effects worthy of himſelf; 
but we could not have known hereby, 
that the word Spirit ſignifies a diſtinct 
perſon, which we are beholden to divine 
revelation for. 

And as for the work of our redemp- 


tion, in which, more than in all the other 


divine works, the perſonal glory of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, is demonſtra- 
ted, we could have known as little of 
that, by the light of nature, as we do of 
the Perſons to whom it is attributed. 
But I am ſenſible that it will be objected 
to this, E 

Object. 1. That our firſt parents knew 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as ſoon 45 
they were created, otherwiſe they could 
not have given that diſtin& glory to ch 
Perſons in the Godhead that is due 10 
them; and if we are required, not on) 
to worſhip the divine Being, but to wor” 
ſhip the Father, Son, and Spirit; and, 


| 
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if this worſhip is due from us, as crea- 
tures, and not merely as fallen and re- 
deem'd ; then it will follow from hence, 
that. our firſt parents muſt know the do- 
Arine of the Trinity: But this they did 
not know by divine revelation; therefore 
they knew it by the light of nature. 

Anſw. We will allow every thing 
contained in this objection, excepting 
that they did not know this by divine 
revelation; for certainly they had ſome 
Tdeas convey'd this way at firſt, other- 
wiſe they could not have known any thing 
that related to inſtituted worſhip, which, 
it is plain, they did. And ſhall it be rec- 
kon'd any abſurdity to ſuppoſe that they 


received this doctrine of the Trinity by 


divine revelation, though we have no 


articular account thereof, in that ſhort 
. which Moſes gives us of things re- 


lating to the ſtate of innocency? It is 
therefore ſufficient to our purpoſe, to 


ſuppoſe that it was agreeable to the wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs of God to make known 
to them this important truth, and that 
conſequently that he did ſo, though not 
by the light of nature. 
Object. 2. It is farther objected; that 


the Heathen knew ſomething of the do- 


ctine of the Trinity, as appears by their 
writings, though they were unacquaint- 
ed with ſcripture. To ſupport this ob- 
jection, they refer to ſeveral myſtical 
expreſſions in the works of Plato, which 


ſeem to look that way, when he ſpeaks 


of three principles; one whereof he calls 


| goodneſs, or a being that is good; the 


ſecond he calls his word, or reaſon; and 
the third a Spirit, which diffuſes its 
influence throughout the whole ſyſtem 
of beings, and calls him ſometimes the 
ſoul of the world; and, in other places, 
he ſpeaks of them, as having a diſtinct 
ſovereignty *. And he ſuppoſes the firſt 
of theſe to be the cauſe of things moſt 
great and excellent; the ſecond, the cauſe 


of things of an inferior nature ; the third, 


of things yet more inferior; and ſome of 
his followers plainly call them three hy- 


poſtaſes; and ſometimes, Father, Word, 


and Spirit. 

_ © Anſw. The account which Plato, and 
his followers, ſeem to have given of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, does not appear 
to have been taken from the light of na- 
ture, and therefore this makes nothing 
to the objection. We have ſufficient 
ground to conclude that Plato travell'd 
into Egypt, with a defign to make im- 


. 0 Vid. Epiſt. 2, ad Dionyſ. 
rü n 


* Vid, Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib, XIII. cap. 12. 


provements in knowledge; and, ſome 
ſuppoſe, that there he ſaw ſome tranſla- 
tion of a part of the Bible into Greek *, 
more ancient than that which is com- 
monly attributed to the LXX, which 
was not compiled till a hundred years af- 
ter his time ; but whether he did this, 
or no, is uncertain: *Tis true, he uſed 
ſeveral expreſſions, which are contained 
in the books of Moſes, and took the plan 
of his laws from thence; upon which 
account ſome have called him a ſecond 
Moſes, ſpeaking Greek : but whether he 
received his notions more immediately 
from ſcripture, or by converſation with 
the Jeus, of whom a great number ſet- 
tled in Egypt, after Gedaliah's death, is 


not material; however, it is ſufficiently 


evident, that he had not all of them, in 
a way of reaſoning, from the light of na- 
tyre: And as for his followers, ſuch as 
Plotinus, Proclus, Porphery, and others, 

they lived in thoſe ages, when Chriſtiani- 
ty prevailed in the world, though none 


of them pretended to be Chriſtians; and 


one of them was the moſt inveterate ene- 
my to Chriſtianity that lived ; yet theſe 
might well be ſuppoſed to make their 
maſter Plato ſpeak ſeveral things, as to 
this myſtery, which he never intended, 
were it only to perſwade the Chriſtians 
to believe that he was not inferior to 
Meſes, or any other recorded in ſcrip- 
ture. HY PS. 

Thus having anſwer'd the objections, we 
ſhall take leave to conſider how unwarily 
ſome divines, who have defended the 
doctrine of the Trinity, have not only 
aſſerted that Plato underſtood a great 
deal of it, but have made uſe of this, as 
an anſwer to the Anti-trinitarian ob- 


jection before mention'd, that the do- 


ctrine of the Trinity is unintelligible; 
and they have taken a great deal of plea- 
ſure in accounting for this doctrine, in 
ſuch a way as theſe philoſophers have 
done: And ſome of them have taken 
notice of a few dark hints, which they 
have met with in ſome of the poetical 
fictions, and from thence concluded that 
there „ e of the Trinity known, 


even by the Heathen in general. Thus 


when the word Three is mention'd by 
them, and applied to fome things, which 
they relate concerning their Gods; or 
when they ſpeak of Gods delighting in 
an unequal number, or in the number 
Three: But this is too groſs to be parti- 
cularly mentioned, leaſt ic ſhould give 
vid. Huet. Concord, Ration, 


us 
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us an unbecoming Idea of this divine my- 


ſtery, or. of thoſe who have better argu- 
ments than theſe to defend it. . 
The reflection which I would make 


on this is, that what they call an ad- 


vantage to the doctrine, has been cer- 


tainly very detrimental to it; and, as a 


late learned divine obſerves, has tended 
only to pervert the ſimplicity of the 


Chriſtian faith with mixtures of philoſo- 


phy and vain deceit *. And I doubt not 
but the Apoſtle had an eye to this, a- 


mong other corruptions, which they, 


Chriſt *. 


who were attached to the Heathen phi- 
loſophy, began to bring into their ſcheme 


of divinity, and would notoriouſly do in 
after-ages, which he purpoſely fences a- 


gainſt, when he ſays, Beware, leaſt any 


man ſpoil you, through philoſophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after 
And this corruption ſo much 

revail'd, that it has given occaſion to 
ome of the Anti-trinitarians, to reproach 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as though it 


were a ſyſtem of Platoniſm. And it is 
their being too fond of uſing Plato's 


words, in explaining the doctrine of the 


Trinity, that has given occaſion to ſome 


of the fathers to be Aceh as though 
they were leſs favourable to the ſcripture- 
account thereof; by which means the 


adverſaries have laid claim to them, as 


their own ; and produced ſome unwary 
expreſſions out of Juſtin Martyr, and o- 
thers, ſuppoſing them to be in the Arian 
ſcheme, who, in other parts of their 
writings, appear to be remote from it. 
And this leads us to conſider the me- 
thod which ſome divines have taken, in 
uſing, ſimilitudes to explain the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which, at beſt, tend only 
to illuſtrate, and not to prove a doctrine: 
And we can hardly make uſe of this me- 


thod of illuſtrating this doctrine, without 


conveighing ſome Ideas, which are un- 
becoming, if not ſubverſive thereof; and 
while we pretend to explain that which 
is in ir fol inexplicable, we do no ſervice 
to the truth. . | 


I ſhall here give a ſhort ſpecimen of 


this matter, that hereby we may ſee how 


ſome have unwarily weaken'd the cauſe 


which they have been maintaining. Some 


have taken a ſimilitude from three of the. 


divine perfections, viz. that there are 


three inviſibles of God; power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, Power creates, wiſdom 
governs, and goodneſs conſerves ; and 
fo they have gone on to explain this 
; * See Dr, Berriman's Hiſtorical Account, & 6. Page 94. 


doctrine, till they had almoſt given it 
into the hands of the Sabelhans : and, 
indeed, they might have inſtanced in 
more divine perfections than three, had 
it been to their purpoſe. 8 
Again, others have explained this do- 
ctrine, by ſome reſemblance, which they 
apprehend to be of it in man; and ſo 
they ſpeak of the ſoul, as a principle of 
a threefold life, rational, ſenſative, and 
vegetative. Others ſpeak of three cauſes 
concurring to produce the ſame effect; 
ſuch as the efficient, conſtitutive, and 
final cauſe. Others have taken their ſi- 
militude from inanimate things; as the 


ſun, in which there is light, heat, and 


motion, which are inſeparably connected 
together, and tend to produce the ſame 
effects. 55 5 
Moreover, others illuſtrate it by a 
ſimilitude, taken from a fountain, in 
which there is the ſpring in the bowels of 
the earth, the water bubling out of the 


earth, and the ſtream diffuſing it ſelf in 


a perpetual courſe, receiving all it com- 
municates from the fountain. I am 
ſorry there is occaſion to caution any a- 
gainſt this method, of explaining the 
doctrine of the Trinity. But theſe, and 
many other ſimilitudes of the like nature, 
we find in the writings of ſome, who 
conſider not what a handle they give to 
the common enemy. There are, indeed, 


in moſt of them, three things, which 
are ſaid, in different reſpects, to be one; 
but we may obſerve, that all theſe ſimi- 
litudes, and others of the like nature, 


brought to illuſtrate this doctrine, lead 
us to think of the whole divided into 
thoſe parts, of which they conſiſt, where- 


of they take notice of the number three; 


or they ſpeak of three properties of the 

ſame thing; and if their wit and fancy ſaw it 
needful to ſpeak of more than three, the 

ſame method of illuſtrating would ſerve 
their purpoſe, as much as it does the end 
for which they bring it. Therefore I 
would conclude this head, by uſing the 
words of God to Job, Who is this that 
darkneth counſel by words, without nom. 
ledge*? Who are theſe that, by pretending 
to illuſtrate the doctrine of the Trinity, 
by ſimilitudes, do that, which, though 


very foreign to their deſign, tends to per- 


— — 

6. We ſhall now conſider what ge- 
neral rules may be obſerved for our un- 
derſtanding thoſe ſcriptures, on which 
our faith, with reſpe& to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, is founded ; and fince it 
» Col. ik, 8, 


ond 
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i doctrine of pure revelation, as 
has been before obſefved, we muſt keep 
cloſe to ſcripture, even to the words 
thereof, where they are expreſs and di- 
ſtinct, as to this matter; and to conſe- 
quences deduced from it, ſo far as they 
are juſt, and ſelf- evident; and, at the 
ſme time, while we are ſenſible that we 
eannot comprehend this myſtery, we 
muſt take care that we pretend not to be 
wiſe above what 1s revealed. Now there 
are ſome rules, which may be of uſe to 
us, in our enquiries into the ſenſe of 
ſcripture concerning this doctrine; as, 
(i.) We muſt not ſuppoſe that the 
words of ſcripture, relating thereunto, 
are to be taken in a ſenſe, which can be 
known by none but criticks, as though 
it were defigned only for them to under- 


| ſtand; or that the unlearned part of the 


world ſhould be left in the dark, or led 
aſtray, as to ſeveral things contained in 
this important doctrine. Thus we are 


not to ſuppoſe that we are at a loſs as to 


the proper ſenſe of the word God; or 
could hardly know how to dire& our 
faith and worſhip, founded thereon, 
without the help of criticiſm; or, for 
want of being acquainted, with ſome di- 


ſtinctions, concerning one that may be 


called God by nature, or the ſupreme 


God, and others who may be called God 
by office, or ſubordinate Gods, we ſhould 
be led to aſcribe divine honour where it 


is not due; or elſe we muſt be able to 
diſtinguiſh alſo concerning worſhip, and, 
inſtead of honouring the Son, as we ho- 
nour the Father, muſt give him an infe- 
rior kind of divine worſhip, ſhort of 
what is due to the Father. This we 
have no ſcripture warrant for; neither 
are we led by the ſcriprures to have any 
notion of a middle being between God 


and the creature, or one that is not pro- 


perly God, fo as the Father is, and yet 
more than a creature, as though there 
werea medium between finite and infinite 
neither are we led, by ſcripture, to con- 
ceive of any being, that has an eternal 
duration, whoſe eternity is ſuppoſed to 
be before time, and yet not fame 


with the eternal duration of the Father. 


Theſe things we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention in their proper place, and there- 
fore need make no farther uſe of them at 
preſent, bur only to obſerve, from hence, 


how unintelligible the ſcripture would be 


minate ſenſe, but we muſt make uſe of 


2 


in what relates to this doctrine, if the 
. words thereof had not a plain and deter- 


Nuler to underſland Scriptures concerning the Texrxrry. 11 3 


theſe methods of reaſoning, if we would 
arrive to the meaning thereof. | 
(2.) If ſome divine perfections are at- 


tributed in ſcripture to the Son and Spi- 


rit, all the perfections of the divine na- 


ture may, by a juſt conſequence from 


thence, be proved to belong to them, by 


reaſon of the 7 2g and unity there- 
of y: therefore, i 


aſcribed to them, which are properly di- 
vine, which, I hope, it will not be a 


difficult matter to do, we are not to ſup- 


poſe that our argument is defective, or 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
ſufficiently maintain'd, if we cannot pro- 
duce a ſcripture to prove every perfection 


of the divine nature to be aſcribed to 
them. | 5 


(3-) When any thing is mention'd, in 


ſcripture, concerning our Savionr, or the 


Holy Spirit, which argues an inferiority 
to the Father, this is to be underſtood 
confiſtently with other ſcriptures, which 


ſpeak of their having the ſame divine na- 


ture, fince ſcripture does not, in the leaſt, 
contradict it felf; and how this may be 


done, will be farther confider'd under a 


following head. 5 
(4.) If we have ſufficient arguments to 


convince us of the truth of this doctrine, 
our faith ought not to be ſhaken, though 


we cannot fully underſtand the ſenſe of 
ſome ſcriptures, which are brought to 
ſupport the contrary ; not that we are to 


ſuppoſe that the ſcripture gives counte- 


nance to two oppoſite doctrines: But a 
perſon may be fully ſatisfied concerning 
the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, that con- 
tain the doctrine of the Trinity, and yet 
not be ſuppoſed perfectly to underſtand 
the meaning of every word, or phraſe, uſed 
in ſcripture, or of ſome particular texts, 
which are ſometimes brought to ſupport 
the contrary doctrine; ſo that objections 
may be brought, hich he is not able readi- 
ly to reply to. Shall he therefore deny the 


truth, becauſe he cannot remove all the 


difficulties that ſeem to lie in the way of 
it? That would be to part with it at too 
eaſy a rate, which, when he has done, 
he will find greater difficulties attending 
the contrary ſcheme of doctrine. Do 
they object, that we believe things con- 
trary to reaſon, becauſe we aſſert the in- 
comprehenſibleneſs of divine myſteries ? 
or that we are Tritheiſts, becauſe we be- 
lieve that there are three Perſons in the 
Godhead, and cannot exactly determine 


the difference between divine and human 
See Page 99. 


| G g Perſonality? 


we can prove, from 
ſeripture, that they have ſome perfections 
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perſonality? We .could, on the other 
hand, point at ſome difficulties, that they 
cannot eaſily ſurmount. What ſhall we 
think of the head of giving divine wor- 
' ſhip to our Saviour, when, at the ſame 
time, they deny him to have thoſe per- 
fections, that denominate him God in 
the ſame ſenſe as the Father is ſo call'd ? 
The Socinians found it very difficult, 
when the matter was diſputed among 
themſelves, to reconcile their practice 


with their ſentiments, when they wor- 


ſhipped him, whoſe deity they denied. 
And the Arians will find that this ob- 
jection equally affects their ſcheme; and 
it will be no leſs difficult for them to re- 
concile Chriſt's character, as Redeemer, 
Governor of the world, Judge of quick 
and dead, with their low Ideas of him, 
when denying his proper deity. Theſe 
things we only mention occaſionally at 

reſent, that it may not be thought thar 
the doctrine of the Trinity is expoſed to 
greater difficulties than the contrary 
doctrine, to the end that they who are 


not furniſhed with all thoſe qualifica- 
tions, which are neceſſary for its de- 


fence, may not reckon thoſe arguments, 
by which they have been convinced of 
the truth thereof, leſs valid, becauſe 
they are not able, at preſent, to anſwer 
all objections that may be brought againſt 
5. The weight of ſeveral arguments, 
taken from ſcripture, to prove this do- 
ctrine, is to be conſider d, as well as the 
arguments themſelves; we do not pre- 
tend that every one of them is equally 
concluſive, there are ſome which are 
oft-timesbrought to ſupport it, which we 
can lay no great ſtreſs upon, and there- 
fore ſhall omit ro mention them, among 
other arguments brought to that purpoſe, 
leſt we ſhould give occaſion to the ad- 
verſary to inſult, or conclude that we 


take any thing for an argument that has 
been brought as ſuch to prove this 
doctrine. Therefore we will not pretend 


to prove, or peremptorily to determine 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is con- 
tained in thoſe words of the Pſalmiſt, 


Pſal. xxxiii. 6. By the word of the Lord 


were the heavens made, and all the Hoſts 
f them by the breath of his mouth. Nor 
will we pretend to prove this doctrine 
from the threefold repetition of the word 


Jebovab, in the form of benediction to be 


uſed by the High Prieſt, Numb. vi. 24, 


25, 26. The Lord bleſs thee, and keep 


thee ; the Lord make his face to ſhine upon 


1 


I 


thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord 
bf up his countenance upon thee, and give 

ee peace. Nor do we lay any ſtreſs on 
the threefold repetition of the worg 
Holy, - holy, holy, is the Lord of Hoſts 
Ifai. vi. 3. though we ſhall ſhew, in it; 
proper Jace, that there are ſeveral things 
in this chapter, which evidently prove this 
doctrine. However, if at any time, to- 
gether with arguments that are more 
concluſive, we bring ſome that are le 
ſo; this uſe may be made of it, to ſhew 
how the ſcripture way of ſpeaking is 
conſiſtent therewith in thoſe places that 
do not ſo directly prove it. This we 


thought proper to mention, becauſe it is 


a very common thing for thoſe who can- 
not anſwer the moſt weighty arguments 
that are brought to ſupport a doctrine, 
to bend their greateſt force againſt thoſe 
which have the leaſt ſtrength ; and then, 


to triumph, as though they had. gained 


the victory, when they have only done it, 
in what reſpects that which is leſs material. 


II. We ſhall now conſider in what 
ſenſe we are to underſtand the word 
Trinity and Perſons in the Godhead; and 
in what reſpe&t the Father, Son, and 


Holy Ghoſt, are ſaid to be one. Tis 


true, the word Trinity is not to be found 


in ſcripture, ' but what we underſtand 


by it is plainly contained therein ; there- 
fore we uſe the word, as agreeable there- 
unto : thus we read of the three that bear 


record in heaven, viz. the Father, the | 
Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, and that theſe | 


three are one”. Theſe three here men- 
tion'd are Perſons, becauſe they are 
deſcrib'd by perſonal characters; and 


we ſhall take occaſion elſewhere, when 


we prove the deity of the Son and Spirit, 
to conſider their being one, that is, having 
the ſame divine nature, which we ſhall 
therefore wave at preſent, being only conſi- 
der ing the ſenſe of words commonly us d by 
us in treating of this doctrine. All con- 
tending parties, however they have ex- 
plained the word Trinity, according to 


their different ways of thinking, have, 


notwithſtanding, in compliance with 
cuſtom, uſed the word, and ſo far ex- 
plained it, as.that we might underſtand 
that they intend hereby three, who are, in 
ſome reſped, one, though ſome have 
not cared to uſe the word Perſon; or if 


they have, it is without the moſt known 


and proper Idea contained in it. Thus 
the Sabellians, whenever they uſe the 


word, intend nothing by it, but chree 
: John v. 7. x x 


relations, 


relations, which may be attributed to 
the ſame Perſon, as when the ſame Per- 
ſon may be called a father, a ſon, and a 
brother, in different reſpects; or as when 
he that, at one time, ſuſtains the perſon 
of a judge, may, at another time, ſuſtain 
that of an advocate: this is what ſome 
call a Trinity of names; and they might 


as well have declined to uſe the words 


altogether, asto explain them in this ſenſe. 

Again, the Arians uſe the word Per/on ; 
but theſe have run into another extream, 
inaſmuch as that whilſt they avoid Sa- 
bellianiſm, they would lay themſelves 
open to the charge of Tritheiſm, did 


they not deny the proper deity of the 


Son and Spirit; for they ſuppoſe that 
every diſtin& Perſon is a diſtinct being, 


agreeable to the ſenſe of perſonality, | 


when applied to men; but this, as has 
been before conſidered, is to be ab- 


ſtracted from the Idea of perſonality, 


when applied to the Perſons in the God- 
head. Theſe alſo underſtand the oneneſs 
of theſe divine Perſons, in a ſenſe agree- 
able to their own ſcheme, and different 
from ours, and therefore they ſpeak 
of them as one in will, conſent, or 


deſign, in which reſpect God and the 
creature may be ſaid to be one: accord- 


ingly Arius, and his adherents, in the 


council at Nice, refufed to allow that the 


divine Perſons were Oi conſubſtan- 
tial, and, with a great many evaſions 
and ſubterfuges, attempted to conceal 
their ſentiments: all that they could be 
brought to own, was, that the Son was 
Olubiog, or O,‘, Which amounts to 
no more than this, that whatever like- 
neſs there may be, in ſome reſpects, yet 
he has not the ſame proper divine nature 
with the Father and Holy Ghoſt. 

© Which leads us to conſider the ſenſe 
in which 'tis generally uſed by thoſe who 
defend what we think to be the fcripture- 
doctrine of the Trinity. There are ſome, 
tis true, both among ancient and modern 
writers, that attempt to explain what 
they mean by the word Perſon, who are 
ſo unhappy as to leave the ſenſe thereof 
more dark than they found it, when 
they have given a definition thereof, a- 
greeable to what is uſed by metaphyſi- 
clans and ſchoolmen, to this effect, that 
it is a ſuppofitum, endowed with rea- 
ſon; or that tis one entite, individual, 
mcommunicable, rational ſubſiſtence: and 
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terminating and compleating its ſub- 
ſtantial nature, and giving incommuni- 
cability to it; which words need to be 
explained more than the thing defin'd 
thereby. And here I cannot but take 
notice of that warm debate which 
there was between the Greek and Latin 
church about the words Hypoſtaſis and 
Perſona ;j the Latin church concluding 
that the word Hypoſtaſis, ſignified ſub- 
ſtance or eſſence, thought that to aſſert 
that there were three divine Hypoſtaſes, 


was to ſay that there were three Gods: 


On the other hand, the Greek church 
thought that the word Perſon did not 
ſufficiently guard againſt the Sabellian 


notion of the ſame individual being, 


ſuſtaining three relations; whereupon each 
part of the church was ready to brand the 


other with hereſy, till by a free and mu- 


tual conference, in a ſynod at Alexandria, 
A. D. 362. they made it appear, that it 
was but a mere contention about the 


grammatical ſenſe of a word; and then 


'rwas allowed, by men of temper on both 


ſides, that either of the two words might 


be indifferently uſed * But what figni- 
fies the uſe of them, when perplex'd with 
the ſcholaſtick explications thereof? This 
has given occaſion to ſome, whoſe: ſen- 
timents have been very remote, as to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, to expreſs them- 
ſelves with ſome diſlike; on the one 
hand, the Socinians, and ſome among the 


Remonſtrants, who made very great ad- 


vances towards their ſcheme, viz. Cur- 
cellæus, Epiſcopius, and others, have 
complained of clouding this doctrine with 
hard words; and the complaint is not 
altogether groundleſs, though it may be 
their deffgn herein was to ſubſtitute ſuch 


Words in the room of them; as would 


make the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 
On the other hand, ſome, who have em- 
braced the doctrine of the Trinity, would 

not have liked its advocates the worſe, 
had they choſe to have defended it in a 
more plain and intelligible manner. 
Thus Calvin himſelf wiſhes, that ſome 
words, which are ſo warmly oppoſed 
and defended on each fide, were altoge- 

ther laid aſide, and buried, provided that 
ſuch might be retain'd as expreſs our 
faith in the doctrine ' of the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, being the one God, but di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their perſonal properties . 
And this is that plain ſenſe of the 


when they define Perſonality, ſome tell word, which I ſhall make uſe of, in 
us, that it is a poſitive mode of a being what I ſhall farther attempt to lay 


vid. Forbes. Iufirut, Hiſt, Theol, Lib. I. cap. 2. . 8. 
© Vid. Caly. Inſtitut. Lib. I. cap. 13 9.5, 


perſonæ, &c. 


d Vid, Cureell. in Quatern. Diſſert. de Voc. Trinit. 


. down 


cordingly, 


1. We never call any thing a perſon 
that is not endowed with underſtanding 


and will ; and therefore the moſt glorious 


inanimate creatures, either in heaven or 
earth, whatever excellencies they have, 


or how uſeful ſoever they are to the 


0 


ſtood in a figurative ſenſe, 


ing to the 


world, they are not perſons; and there- 
fore, when the ſun is deſcribed, as tho 
it were a perſon, and is compared to 4 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 


rejoicing, as a ſtrong man to run a race, 


the words are never underſtood in any 
other, but a metaphorical ſenſe ; ſo Be- 
hemoth and the Leviathan, mention'd in 
Job, being no other than brute creatures, 
are deſcribed with perſonal characters, in 
the ſame figurative way of ſpeaking ; 
therefore we ſuppoſe a perſon to have an 
underſtanding and will. 

2. Whenever J, Thou, or He, are ap- 


. plied to ſuch a ſubject, they always con- 


note a perſon; J, a perſon ſpeaking ; 
Thou, a perſon ſpoken to; and He, or 


Him, a perſon ſpoken of: and when ſuch 


modes of ſpeaking are ſometimes applied 
to things « args deſtitute of — or 
to any moral virtues or principles of 
acting, which, from the nature of che 
thing, cannot be denominated perſons; 


ſuch expreſſions are very eaſily under- 


— 


without any difficulty, be diſtinguiſhed 
from the proper one, whereby thoſe who 


are ſo deſcribed are denominated perſons. 


3. There are ſome characters which 
always denote perſons, and ſome works 
performed which are properly perſonal, 
which can be performed by none but 
perſons. Thus the character of a fa- 
ther, or a ſon, ſo a Creator, a Redeemer, 


a benefactor, a Mediator, an advocate, a 


ſurety, a judge, a lord, a law-giver, and 
many others of the l 
of them 
whoever acts with deſign, and has ſuch- 
like characters attributed to him, accord - 
proper acceptation of the 
word, him we 9 and theſe 
characters we ſhall endeavour to apply to 


the Perfons in the Godhead, to prove their 


diſtin& 2 . 
But ſince we are at preſent only conſi- 


dering the acceptation of words, we fhall 


briefly obſerve. the difference. between a 
divine and a human perſon, when ſome 


| perſonal properties, characters, or works, 


are attributed to each of them. And, 
(I.) Human perſons are ſeparated one 


4 Pal. aiz.. 3. 


hich may, 


have the ſame unde 


Uke nature, are all 
perſonal characters. So that 
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Is The Difference between divine and human PERSONS. 
down in the defence thereof. And ac- 


from the other: Thus, for inſtance, Pe. 
ter, James, and John, were three per- 
ſons, but they were ſeparated one from 
the other; whereas the Perſons in the 


Godhead, however diſtinguiſhed by their 
characters and properties, are never ſe- 


parated, as having the ſame divine eſ- 
ſence or nature; as for human perſons, 
one of them might have had a being and 
f had the other never exiſted, 
cauſe it exiſts by the will of God; 
but the divine Perſons have a neceſſary 
exiſtence and perſonality, as being, in 
all reſpects, independent, ſo that as they 
could not but be God, they could not 
but be divine Perſons; the perſonality of 
the Son and Spirit are equally indepen- 
dent with that of the Father, and as 
much independent as their being, and 
divine perfections. 
_ (2.) Human perſons have only the 


fame kind of nature, which is generally 


called a common ſpecifick nature, but 
not the ſame individual nature with ano- 
ther perſon; ſo that though every man 
has a nature like that of the reſt of man- 
kind, yet the human nature, as attribu- 


ted to one Perſon, is not the ſame indi- 


vidual human nature that is attributed to 


another, for then the power and act of 


reaſoning, or the Ideas that there are in 
one man, would be the ſame individual 
Ideas that are in another; but when we 
ſpeak of the Perſons in the Godhead, as 
having the divine nature and perfections, 
we ſay that this nature is the ſame indi- 
vidual nature in all of: them, though the 
Perſons are diſtin&, otherwiſe the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, could not be ſaid 
to be truly and properly God, and to 


other perfections of the divine nature. 
(3.) When we ſpeak of human per- 
ſons, we ſoy; that as many perſons as 
there are, ſo many beings there are; 
every hu perſon has its own proper 
being, diſtin& from all other — — or 
beings; but we do not ſay ſo with re- 
ſpect to the divine Perſons, for the di- 
vine being is but one, and therefore the 


Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghoſt, is the very ſame; which is what 
we underſtand when we ſay, that though 


there are three Perſons in the Godhead, 


yet they are the ſame in ſubſtance, or 
the one only living and true God. 
This leads us to conſider in what re- 
ſpe& the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
are ſaid to be one; by which we mean 
that the Son and Holy Ghoſt have all 


the 


j what reſpect the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt are One. 1 17 


& order to eſtabliſh that ſupreme worſhip 
which is due to them, as well as the Fa- 
ther; and, in order hereto, we ſhall con- 
ſider the force of thoſe argumentscontain'd 
in one of theſe Anſwers, and, together with 
them, the ſenſe of that ſcripture, Jobn 
x. zo. in which our Saviour ſays, I and 
my Father are one; as alſo that other 
ſcripture, 1 Fohn v. 7. that the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, who bear 
record in heaven, are one; the conſidera- 
WW tion whereof we ſhall reſerve to a fol- 
= lowing head. „ 
And inaſmuch as they are ſaid to be 
| equal in power and glory, we may ob- 
ſerve; that there are two expreſſions, 


deity of the Son and Spirit; ſometimes 
we ſay they are God, equal with the 
it may be, ſome will reply, that if they 
or, on the other hand, iſ they are the 
derſtanding what we mean by ſuch-like 
expreſſions, let it be obſerved, that when 


we conſider them as having the divine 
eſſence, or any of the perfections thereof, 


qual, but the ſame ; we do not ſay that 
| the wiſdom, power, holineſs, &c. of the 

Son and Spirit, are equal to the ſame 
perfections, as aſcribed to the Father: 
but when we ſpeak of them as diſtinct 


pirir is the ſame; but their perſonal 
dlory is equal; and in this ſenſe we would 
be under ood, when we ſay the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt are each of them God, 


* [ 


the Son, and the 


we ſhall endeavour to prove; and more 
need not be ſaid concerning them, in 


which we often uſe, to ſer forth the 


Father; at other times, that they have 
the ſame eſſential perfections. To which, 


are equal, they cannot be the ſame ; 


lame, they cannot be equal. For the un- 


we do not chuſe to deſcribe them as e- 


erſons, then we conſider them as equal, 
the eſſential glory of the Father, Son, and 


© See Le Clere's Supplement to Dr, Hammond on the New Teſtament Preface to ub i, 


or divine Perſons, equal with the Fa. 
ther. | | 


III. We ſhall prove that the Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt are diſtinct Per- 
ſons in the Godhead, by applying what 
has been but now obſerved, by which 
any one may, by our common mode of 
ſpeaking, be denominated a perſon ; and 
to this we ſhall add ſomething concern- 
ing thoſe perſonal properties, mentioned 
in one of the Anfwers we are explaining, 
with reſpect to the eternal generation of 
proceſſion of the Holy 
GM” Re. 55 | | i 
I. To prove the perſonality of the Son. 
If this be reckon'd needleſs, inaſmuch as 
the Arians and Socinians never yet called 
it in queſtion, we own that it is not ne- 
ceſſary, when we diſpute with them to 
prove it: But inaſmuch as the Sabellians 
deny it, as a late writer has done, who 
plainly gives in to that ſcheme, and con- 
cludes the Son of God to be no other 
than the eternal reaſon of God; and ſo 
he renders that text, John i. 1. In the 
beginning was the word, that is, reaſon, 
and by him, that is, by it, were all things 
made. And when tis objected, that this 
mode of ſpeaking ſignifies nothing more 
than a quality in God ; the only anſwer 
that he gives to that, is, that it ſignifies 
no more a quality, than if we ſhould 
tranſlate it, The Word, as tis generally 
done: I fay, if perſons, whether they 
pretend to be Sabellians or no, expreſs 
themielves in ſuch a manner, tis cer- 
tainly neceſſary for us to prove the per- 
ſonaltty-of the Son. © TT 
It appears therefore, that the Son is a 
diſtin& Perſon from the Father. 
(I.) Inaſmuch as we often read, in 
ſcripture, of two divine Perſons ſpeaking 
to, or of, one another, the diſtinguiſhing 
perſonal characters, 1, Thou, and He, be- 
ing applied to them: thus it is ' ſaid, 
P/al. cx. 1. The Lord, that is the Father, 
ſaid unto my Lord, namely, the Son, ſit thou 
at my right hand till I make thine enemies 
thy footftool; this may be obſerved through- 


out the whole Pſalm ; thus Ver. 3. Thy 


le ſhall be willing; and Ver. 6. He, 
8 the Son, ſball judge among the 
heathen ; and Ver. 7. He ſhall drink of the 
brook in the way; ſo P/al. xlv. a. ſpeak- 
ing of the Son, Thou art fairer than the 


children of men; and Ver. 6. Thy throne, 


O God, is for ever and ever. The places 


of ſcripture where we have ſuch modes of 


ſpeaking, concerning the Son, are almoſt 


done, to f whom, 
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innumerable; and therefore we proceed 
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(2.) Other perſonal characters given 
him; thus when he is called the Son of 


God, whatever we are to underſtand by 


that relation or character, of which more 
under a following head, it certainly de- 


notes him. a Perſon diſtin& from the Fa- 


ther; ſo does his being 


ſent into the 


World by the Father, which expreſſion is 


para Way. jo the New Teſtament; 

nowa quality, relation, or property, cannot 

be ſaid to be ſent as the n is. So 

he is deſcribed as a Redeemer, a Mediator, 
a Surety, a Creator; and when he is 


ſtiled, by. the Prophet, the everlaſting 


Father ; and often deſcribed as a Prapbet, 
Prieſt, or King; or Lord of all, or the 

Prince of peace, or the Prince of the kings 
F the earth; all theſe characters ſuth- 
ciently prove his perſonality : and all 


- thoſe works which he performs, as ſu- 
Raining theſe relations or characters, are 


properly. perſonal; and ſome of them are 
ever aſcribed ro any. ocher perſon. Thus 
the Father, or Holy. Ghoſt, are never 
faid to aſſume the human nature, or to 
become ſureties for the ſal vation of men, 
or to executa mediatorial offices, ſubſer 
vient thereunto; from all which it evi- 


dently appears, that the Son is a diſtin 


Perſon: that he is a divine Perſdn, will 
be proved under a following head. 
the Holy Ghoſt. This is denied, not 


only by the Sabelliant, but by ſome of bell teach 


the Socinzans;. yea, even by Socinus him- 
ſelf; whodeſcribes the Holy Ghoſt as the 


power of God, intending hereby, as his 


mode of ſpeaking ſeems to denote, the 
energy of the divine nature; or that 
whereby the Father, who is the only 
according to him, the 
divine nature is attributed, produces thoſe 


effects which require infinite power; ſo 


that they. call the Spirit, the power of 
God eſſentially conſider d; theſe ſet aſide 


all choſe proofs that, may be produced 
from {criprure, to evince his perſonality, 


which are ſo plain and evident, that ma- 
my of chem have diſſented from Suciuus 
herein, and own'd the Spirit to be a Per- 


dn, _ Accordingly: ſame, of dem have 
chief of created 


a al che 


— | * 
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ede - Cbafe on of Laich, zourhing the Holy Trinity, Aich i.. 
„Same have chought, 4bat 4Kgver being of the Meſeuline Gopdar, ectuſz in acbon bum, 

hac che is taken perſonally, which js the 
it be find char the Reaſon why it is Maſtuline, is, becauſe it ap 
the Parfapalicy of the Muy Salt, finre a Comiorter'ts a & 


pf oe Neuter, implies, chat the Spirit 


N as; tis ſaich 3s irin f en Lene 
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on is. So when 


| / al | Coy Which onotes t e perional Character of the Spirit, otherwi N 
delete ce, alen yay Ape Tr agreet with pic , wid forms to be u mare firain'd Senf of the gran. 
| tical Coaſtruction thay ghe then, which proves bis Perſſnalinye g. : 


Spirits, or the Head of the Angels, be- 
cauſe they deny his divine nature. Thus a 
bold writer expreſſes himfelf; I believe 
te that there is one principal Miniſter of 
te God and Chriſt, peculiarly ſent from 
« heaven, to ſanctify the church, who, 
« by reaſon of his eminency and inti- 
ce macy with God, is ſingled out of the 
« number of the other heavenly Miniſters, 
« or Angels, and compris'd in the holy 
« Trinity, being the third Perſon there- 


of; and that this Miniſter of God and 


e Chriſt is the Holy Spirit.“ 

Now we ſhall prove the Perſonality 
of the Holy Ghoſt, by conſidering ſome 
perſonal characters aſcribed to, and works 
perform'd by him. Thus there are ſe- 
veral ſuch characters, by which he is de 


nominated a Perſon; particularly when 


he is called a San#ifer, a Reprover, a 


Witneſs, a Comforter, it evidently appears 
from hence that he is a Perſon : thus 
when it is ſaid, in Fob xvi. 8. that when 


be, to wit, tbe Comforter is come, he will Ml 


reprove the world of fin, of righteouſneſs and 


Judgments and allo, that be will guide 


you into all truth; be ſhall ſhew you things 
= l Kc. 5 And in Jabn xiv. 16, 17. 


there is the diſtinct perſonality of the three 


Perſons, and particularly of the Holy 


Ghoſt, aflerted; 7 will pray the Father, 
and he ſhall give you another Comforter, 
even the Spiritof truth; and allo in Ver.26. 
The Comforter, which is the Holy Gbol, 
whom the Father will fend in my name, le 

= ao A ²˙· 
_ Tis certain, that to be ſaid to teach, 


or to inſtruct, is a perſonal character, fo 
is toſpeak, or to dictate, to another what 


he ſhould ſay; but this he is ſaid todo, 
as our Saviour ſays to his Diſciples, 
Whatever ſhall be given you in that hou 
that 41 ye; for fis mot you that ſpeal, 
but the Haly Ghoſt, Mark xiii. 11. 
Moreover, to witneſs, or - teſtify, is 2 
perſonal character; eſpecially when the 
teſtimony is not merely objective, as 
when Jab calls his wrinkles and bis lea 


But when there is a formal teſtimony gi- 


ven, he that gives it, is, according to our 
common way of ſpeaking, generally con- 
fider'd as a Perſon; and thus the Hoh 


digtely to ACA, Aich 
e Reaſan of this grammatiaal Conitruktion: BY 
wgrees with Tegel rng os, it, notwichſtanding, Pros 


ſonal CharaQer The ſeme thing is .obGrved in t egram 
aki 


concerding:phe Holy, Spirit of Promi it would hare 
it 


bn 


:c apitneſſes of theſe things, and fo 
Hh 622 — God has 
that obey bim. Here the Holy Ghoſt's 
being a witneſs, is as much a 
character, as their being witneſſes; and, 
Aﬀs xX. 23. tis faid, The Holy Ghoſt wit- 
neſſeth in every city, that bonds and afli- 
ads ne 20 5 1 
Again, dwelling is a perſonal character; 
no one ever ſuppoſes that any thing that 
is in a houſe dwells there, excepting per- 
ſons; but the Holy Ghoſt is faid to dwell 
in believers, Jobn xiv. 17. and alluding 
hereto, as alſo connoting his divine per- 
ſonality, tis faid, 1 Cor. vi. 19. Your bo- 
dy is the temple of the Holy Gboſt; as a 
houſe is the dwelling place of a perſon, 
ſo a temple is the — place of a di- 
vine Perſon. n 
Again, to ſend any one is a perſonal 


character; but this is attributed to the 


Holy Ghoſt, Ads xiii. 4. The Apoſtles be- 


ing ſent forth by the Holy Ghoſt, de- 


Again, acting with a ſovereign will and 
pleafure, is what belongs only to a perſon, 
22 this is applied to the Holy Ghoſt, As 
xv. 28. It ſeem' d good to the Holy Ghoft 
—_— : 7-5 tb 
Again, prohibiting, or forhidding, a 
perſon to act, is a perfonal character; but 
this is applied to the Holy Ghoſt, A, 
xvi. 6. The Apoſtles were forbidden of the 
Hely Ghoſt to preach the word in Aſia. 
Again, to conſtitute, or appoint, any 
one to execute an , is a perſonal 
character; but this the Holy Ghoſt is 
aid to do; A, xx. 28. he is ſaid to have 
naue them overſcers. There are ſeveral 
other perſonal works and characters, 
which might have been mention d; but 
theſe are, I humbly conceive, ſufficient 
| to prove the thing intended, that the 
Holy Ghoft is Perſon. I have no more 
than mention'd the ſcriptures, which 
contain theſe perſonal characters, becauſe 
\ T ſhall have occaſion, under a following 
head, to refer to ſome of them for the 
e 
Object. It will be objected, by thoſe 
ho are favourers of the Sabellian ſcheme, 
that the characters, which we have laid 
down, to prove the perſonality of the 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are not ſufficient 
do anſwer that end; inaſmuch as they are 
Etentings applied, in ametaphorical way, 
tothoſeghings which no one fuppoſes to be 
berſons, and therefore chat they may be. 
mo in this ſenſe, when applied to the 
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rſonal 


be faith am 


were perſons. Ver 
fend lightnings, that they may go, and fay 


we cannot 
Son and H 
characters aſer ibed to them, which 

be taken in a metaphorical ſenſe, as 


out of the book of Fob, and ſome other 


parts of ſcripture, where things are de- 
{cribed with | 
are not really Perſons. Thus Job xxxix: 


perſonal characters, which 


11, 12. ſpeaking concerning the unicorn; 


it is ſaid; Milt thowdruft bim? Wilt thou 
leave thy labour to ham? Wilt thou heli cus 


him, that he will bring bome thy ſeed; and 


gather it into thy barn? So concerning 


the horſe, it is faid, as though he ated 

with deſign, as an intelligent creature; 
Ver. 21, Fc. He goeth on to meet the arm- 
ed men; he mocketh at fear; neither belies 
veth he that it is the found of the trumpet j 
"the trumpets, Ha! hal 
And concerning the eagle, Ver. 28. She 
dwelleth in the roch. And concerning the 
leviathan, Chap. xli. 3, Sc. Wil be make 
many fupplications to thee? Will be ſpeak 


ſoft words unto thee? Will. he make a c- 


venant with thee? He efteemeth iron as 


ra, and braſs as rotten wood. Darts 
are counted as flubble ; he laugheth at the 
ſhaking of the ſpear. And Ver. 34. He 


beholdeth all high things; he is a King 
over all the children of ou There are 


many other perſonal characters given to 


brute creatures, which are taken in a 
metaphorical ſenſe; and ſometimes they 


are applied to inanimate creatures. 


0 father * and who bath begotten the drops 
of dew? out of whoſe womb came the ice? 
and the hoary froft of heaven, who hath 
gender d it? Canſ thou' bind the fineet in. 


Orion? Cawſt tbou bring forth Mazzaroch 
in his ſeaſon, or can thou guide Arcturus 
with His ſom? By which nothing is in- 
tended but the figns in the Zodiac, or 
ſome of the conſtellations, together with 


et theſe are deſcribed, as though they 
L 80 Ver. 35. 2 


unto thee, bere we ave? Again, the 
powers and faculties of the ſoul of man 
have ſometimes perſonal characters afcri- 
bed to them. Thus, Comſcience is ſaid to 
bear witneſs; Rom. ix. 1. And ſome in- 
ſtances may be brought from ſcripture of 
a perſon's ſpeaking to himſelf; yer this 
doth not conngge two perfons in man, 
one ſpeaking, nd the other fpoken to. 
It is therefog infer'd from hence, that 

ove the perſonality of the 
y Ghoft from thofe perſonal 


on and Spirit. To ſupport this obs well as in the inſtanees bur now men- 
 jeQion, A produee ſeveral inſtances tienen... 
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al 


figurative, and particularly metaphorical, 
ways of ſpeaking, yet theſe may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, from the like phraſes uſed 
elſewhere, concerning which we have 
ſufficient ground to conclude, that they 


are to be taken in a proper ſenſe ; there- 


fore though it is true that there are per- 
ſonal characters given to things which are 
not perſons, yet we are not to conclude 
from hence, that whenever the ſame 


modes of ſpeaking are uſed, and applied 


to thoſe who are capable of performing 
perſonal actions, that therefore theſe 


muſt be taken in a metaphorical ſenſe ; 
which is a known exception from the 


common Idea contained in the ſame 
words. S K 

2. Moſt of thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, 
where perſonal characters are attribu- 


ted to things, which are not perſons, in 


a metaphorical ſenſe, are in the poetical 


books thereof; or in ſome particular 


places, where there is a peculiar beau- 
tiful mode of ſpeaking taken from thence; 
will it therefore follow, that theſe per- 
ſonal characters are uſed in other parts of 


ſcripture, in which the Holy Ghoſt does 


not think fit to expreſs himſelf in ſuch an 


elegancy of ſtile? Now it is certain, 
that the perſonal characters before men- 
tion d are given to the Son and Holy 


_ Ghoſt, throughout the whole ſcripture, 
without deſigning to uſe a lofty 
tive, or uncommon way of ſpeaking, as 
in the inſtances before mentioned. 


gura- 


3. We muſt not ſuppoſe that the 
Holy Ghoſt uſes any figurative ways of 
ſpeaking, ſo as to caſt a veil on plain 
truths, or to endanger our being led 
hereby out of the way, as we ſhould cer- 
tainly be, if ſo many hundred places of 
ſcripture, in which theſe perſonal cha- 


racters are applied to the Son and Spirit, 


were to be taken in a metaphorical ſenſe, 


without any intimation given in the con- 


text that they are ſo to be underſtood. 
And it will be certainly very difficult to 
find out any place in ſcripture that may 
ſerve todirect us in our application of theſe 
characters, vi. when they are to be taken 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, when applied to 
the Perſons in the Godhead, and when not. 
4. Though we find many metaphors 


in ſcripture, yet we obſerve that the 
moſt important truths are laid down in 
the plaineſt manner; ſo that the injudi- 


cious and unlearned reader, who under- 
ſtands nothing of the art of rhetorick, or 
W | a | 
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120 The Son and Spirit not metaphorically <all'd PersoNs; 
_  . Anſw. In anſwer to this objection, 
ſeveral things may be conſider c. 
1. Though the ſcripture often uſes 


criticiſm, may be inſtructed thereby, at 
leaſt they are not univerſally, wrapt up 
in ſuch figurative ways of ſpeaking; and 
it would be ſtrange, if the account we 
have of the perſonality of the Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, which is a doctrine of the 
higheſt importance, and ſuch as renders 
them diſtinct objects of worſhip, ſhould 
be expreſs'd in ſuch a way, as that we 
ſhould be at the greateſt uncertainty whe- 
ther they are perſons or not. 1 ft 

5. If theſe perſonal characters are not 
metaphorical, when applied to men, or 
Angels, who are ſubjects capable of ha- 
ving perſonality attributed to them, why 
ſhould they be reckon'd metaphorical, 
when applied to the Son and Spirit, who, 
though they are not diſtinct beings, yet 
they have a divine underſtanding. and 
will, and therefore are not render'd in- 
capable of having perſonality aſcrib'd to 
them, as ſignified by theſe characters. 
6. The aſſerting. that perſonal cha- 

racters, attributed to the Son and Spirit, 
are always to be underſtood in a meta- 
phorical ſenſe, would give equal ground 
to conclude that they are to be ſo taken, 
when applied to the Father; and ac- 
cordingly, while we militate againſt the 
perſonality of theſe, we ſhould, at the 
ſame time, overthrow his perſonality ; 


and while we deny that there are three 
Perſons in the Godhead, we ſhould, in 


effect, ſuppoſe that there are no Perfons 


in the Godhead, any otherwiſe than as 


the Godhead, which is common to the 


Father, Son, and Spirit, is often deſcri- 


bed, as though it were a Perſon ; and if 


ever the word Perſonality is uſed or ap- 


plied in a metaphorical ſenſe, it muſt be 
when the Godhead is ſo deſcribed. 
7. Though ſome perſonal characters 
are occaſionallyapplied, in a metaphorical 
ſenſe, to things that are not Perſons, yet it 
is not uſual for them to be deſcribed, as 
performing perſonal works, and theſe not 
occaſionally hinted at, and join'd with 
other metaphorical ways of ſpeaking, 
but a long ſeries of action referr'd to, and 
variety of works perform d, which muſt 
certainly be taken in a moſt proper ſenſe. 
Thus when the Son and Spirit are ſet 
forth in ſcripture, as performing thoſe 
works, which are expreſſive of their per- 


ſonal glory; the one in what reſpects the 


purchaſe of redemption; and the other 

in the application thereof. And when 

each of them is deſcribed as ſtanding in 

thoſe relations to men, which are founded 

in the performance of theſe. works for 

them, cer tainly this muſt be taken in 
. : —_ + mo 


moſt 


1C 


heed, leſt, while we attempt to prove 


that the Perſons in the Godhead are to 


pe taken in a figurative ſenſe, we do not 


_ 
_ 
__ 


give occaſion to. any to think chat the 


great benefits, which we receive from 
them, are to be underſtood in the ſame 
fan... at oor cod 12, dro) ; | 
We ſhall now take notice of ſome other 
erſonal 1 whereby the Son and 
Born are di 5 
and from the Father; particularly, as 
they are ex preſs d in one of the Anſwers 


under our preſent conſideration ; it is pro- 
beget the Son, Or, 


per to the Father to 
as it is ſometimes expreſs d, to be unbe- 
gotten 3 and to the Son, to be begotten 
of the Father; and to the Holy Ghoſt, 


to proceed from the Father and the 


= Son, from all eternity. This is certain- 


ly one of the moſt difficult heads of 
divinity that can be inſiſted on; and 
ſome have made it more fo, by their at- 
tempting to explain it. I have ſome- 


times thought that it would be the ſafeſt, 


and moſt eligible way, to paſs it over, as 


a doctrine leſs neceſſary to be underſtood ; 


but fince there are ſeveral ſcripture-ex- 
prefſions, on which it is founded, which 
we ought to pay the greateſt deference to, 
much more than to thoſe explications, 
which are merely human; and inaſmuch 


25 theſe properties plainly prove the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, to be diſtinct 


Perſons, therefore we muſt humbly en- 
quire into the meaning of thoſe ſcrip- 
tures, wherein they are contain'd ; and 
ſo ſpeak ſomething as to what is generally 
called the eternal generation of the Son, 


| and the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt; 


and 1 hope, through divine afliſtance, 
we ſhall advance no doctrine that is either 
ſubverſive of our faith in the doctrine of 


the Trinity, which we are endeavouring 


to maintain, derogatory to the eſſential 
or perſonal glory of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, or altogether contrary to the 


ſenſe, in which many Chriſtians, who are 


unacquainted with thoſe modes of ſpeak- 
ng, uſed by the fathers and ſchoolmen, 
underſtand thoſe ſcriptures upon which 
this doctrine is founded. + 0 
And here we ſhall give a brief account 


. of what we apprehend to be the commonly 


received ſentiments of divines, who, in 
eir writings, have ſtrenuouſly main- 
I and judiciouſly defended, the 


octrine of the Trinity, concerning the 
eternal generation of the Son, and the 


proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, which 1 
mall endeayour to do with the greateſt 


/ 


inguiſhed from one another, 


T be Sox's eternal.Generation Þirw commonly anderflood. i 5 


deferente'td thbſe. who have treated of 
theſe ſubjects as well as with the greateſt 
impartiality ; and ſhall take occaſion to 
ſhew how far the Arians conclude that 
we give up the cauſe to them; and yet 
how little reaſon they have to inſult us 
upon this head. - ik 7 EVE 


(.) As to the eternal generation of 


the Son, it is generally explain'd in this 
manner; the Father is called by ſome, 
the fountain of the Godhead, an expreſ- 
ſion taken from ſome of the fathers, 


who defended the Nicene faith: But o- 


thers, of late, have rather choſe to call 
the Father the fountain of the Trinity; 
and he is ſaid to be of himſelf, or unbe- 
gotten ; which they lay down as his di- 
8 perſonal character, from that of the 
ee e 1 ry 71 75 
On the other hand, the Son, as to his 
perſonality, is generally deſcribed, as being 
from the Father, and many chuſe to ex- 
preſs themſelves about this myſtery in 
theſe terms; that the Father communica- 
ted the divine eſſence to the Son, which 
is the moſt common mode of ſpeaking; 
though others think it ſafer to ſay, that 


he communicated the divine perſonality 


to him; though I cannot tell which is 
leaſt exceptionable. e neee 
But when I find others calling it the 
Father's giving the divine eſſence to the 
Son, their mode of ſpeaking being found- 
ed, as they apprehend, on that ſcripture, 
Jobn v. 26. As the Father hath hife in 
himſelf, ſo bath he given to the Son to have 
life in himſelf, 1 cannot but think it an 
unguarded expreſſion, and foreign to the 
deſign of the Holy Ghoſt in that ſcrip- 
ture, as will be hereafter conſider d. The 
Artans are ready to inſult us upon ſuch 
modes of ſpeaking, and ſuppoſe that we 
conclude that the Son receives his divine 
perfections, and therefore canfiot be God 


equal with the Father 2 but * however, 
none of them, who uſe this expreſſion, 


ſuppoſe that the Son's deity is founded 
on the arbitrary will of the Father, for 
they all aſſert that the divine nature 1s 


communicared neceſſarily, and from all 


eternity, as the ſun communicates its rays 


| heceflatily; which are of equal duration 


with it; ſo that while they make uſe of 

a word, which, according to its moſt 
known acceptation, feems ſubverſive of 
the truth, they happily, for truth's ſake, 
explain away the proper ſetrſe thereof; ſo 
that all they can be blamed for herein, by 


theadverſary; is impropriety of expreſſion: 


Again, others ſpeak a little more ex- 
eoptionably, when, explaining the eternaf 
"08 genes 
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zenetation of the Bon, they day that the 
gather produced him: but this 1dee they 


alſo. happily explain away; and there- 
fore lay it is not ſuch a production, where | 


ſome.of the fathers, Who have been in 


the Trinitarian ſcheme, have unwarily 
call d che Father the cauſe of the Son; 


uſe chat expreſſion, or, if they ſpeak of 


an eternal production, they ſuppoſe it 
vaſtly differs from the production of all 
creatures, or from that ſenſe in which 


the, Arians ſuppoſe the Son to be pro- | 


dyced by him; but certainly this expreſ- 
lian had better be laid afide, leſt it ſhould 


be thought that we conelude the 80 
not equally neceſſary, and, from all eter- 


nity, co-exiſtent with the Father, which 
our divines, how unwarily ſoever in o- 
ther reſpects they may expreſs themſelves, 
are very far from denying. 
fn (2.) We ſhall now proceed to conſider 
how ſome divines expreſs themſel ves, 
concerning the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, Which they generally do in this 
Manner, as though the divine eſſence 
were communipated by the Father and the 
don do the Holy Ghoſt; and ſo they 
ſuppoſe that the Holy Ghoſt, at leaſt as 
he is a divine Perſon, or has the divine 
nature communicated to him, cannot be 


ſaid to be, any more than the Son, of him- 
ſelf, but from the Father and the Son, 
from whom he proceeds, or receives, as 


ſome expreſs it, the divine nature, and 
others the divine perſonality, 18 

Others ſpeak of the Spiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt, which they ſuppoſe to be 
the ſame with his proceſſion; but the 
world is much at à loſy to underſtand 
What they mean by the word Spiration : 
It ſeems to be a meer metaphorical 


* 


When they call him the 


off will 
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contended about; and if chey had agreed 


tothe healing expedient, afterwards pro- 
. that they ſhould © mutually ac- 
owledge that the Holy Ghoſt was from 
the Father by the Son, the matter would 
have been left as much in the dark as it 
was before: b an od 03. 975 ; 
Some ſpeak of the proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt, as though he' was produced . 
by the Father and the Son, as the Son, 
as was before obſerved, is faid in his | 
eternal generation, to have been pro- 
duced by the Father; yet they ſup- 
poſe that neither of them were ſo pro- 
duced, as that they may be called ef. 
fects; and they term it the production of 
a Perſon in, and not out, of the divine 
eſſence, for that would be to give away 
the cauſe we contend for: but which 
way ſoever we take it, it contains ſuch 
an impropriety of expreſſion, as can hard- 
ly be defended; and it is much better 
to explain away the proper and gramma- 
tical ſenſe of words, than to corrupt the 
truth; however, I would not copy after 
them in this mode of ſpeaking. 
Moreover, ſome have pretended to de- 
termine the difference between the eter- 
nal generation of the Son, and the Spi- 
rit's proceſſion; to which they have, 
with modeſty, premiſed, that it is not to 
lain'd; but, as far as they enter 
into this matter, they ſuppoſe that they 
differ in this; that in the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son, the Father communi- 
cated the divine eſſence, or, at leaſt, 


perſonality to him, which is his act alone, 


and herewith he communicated a pro- 
perty, or power, to him, to communi- 


cate the ſame divine eſſence to the Holy 


Ghoſt; whereas, when the Holy Ghoſt 
is faid to proceed from the Father and the 
Son, there is no power therewithconveyd 
to him to communicate the divine eſſence 
to any other, as a fourth Perſon in the 
Godhead. Theſe things may be obſerved 
in the writings of thoſe who treat of this 


fuhbject; but, it is to be feared, they en- 


ter too far into the explication of this 
unſearchable myſtery, and ſome will be 
ready to conclude that they attempt to 
be wiſe above what is written. And, | 
IH T may be allowed to give my ſenſe 
of the communication of the divine &- 
ſence, though it will probably be thought 


_ that I do not ſay enough concerning it, 


yet I hope that, in other reſpects, none 


conclude that'T'advance any thing 
ſubverſive of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
when I aſſert that the divine eſſence is 
communicated, not by the Father to = 
Sion 


— 
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Son aid Holy Ghoſt, as imparting or 
vi it to them; but take the word 


Communicate in another ſenſe, namely, 


that all the perfections of the divine 


nature are communicated, that is, equal- 
ly attributed to, or dicated of, the 
Father, Son and Spirit; this ſenſe of the 
word is what ſome intend when they ſay 
che human nature is communicated to 
every individual, upon which account 
they are denominated men; and, as the 
word is uſed in this ſenſe, ſometimes by 
logicians and ſchoolmen, ſo it ſeems to be 


taken in the ſame ſenſe, in Heb. ii. 14. 


where the Greek words, 72 maid (2 xexoi 


vam one % izle, which we ren- 


der, the children were partakers of fleſh 
and blood, might be render'd, as in. the 
vulgar Latin Verſion, Communicaverunt 


carni & ſanguini, 1.e. they have the human 
nature communicated to, and 5 
of, them, or they are truly an 
men. And it is in this ſenſe that we uſe 
the word, when we ſay that the different 


properly 


properties of the divine and human na- 
ture are communicated to, that is, pre- 
dicated of the Perſon of Chriſt, which 
divines generally call a communication of 

. In this ſenſe I would be un- 
0 , When I ſay that the divine 

rfections are communicated to, or pre- 

icated of, the Father, Son, and Spirit; 
and this all who maintain the doctrine of 
the Trinity will allow of. The other 
fenſe of communication, viz. imparting, 
conveying, or giving the divine effence, 


I ſhall be very ready to fall inwith, when 


the apparent difficulties, which, to me, 
ſeem to lie in the way thereof, ſome of 


which have been already conſider d, are | 


r 
As to what concerns the farther ex- 


plication of this myſtery, we may ob- 


ferve, that the more nice ſome have 
been in their ſpeculations about it, the 
more they have feem'd bewilder'd: thus 
when ſome have enquired whether the 


| eternal generation is one ſingle act, or an 


act continued; or whether when it is 
faid, this day have I begotten thee, the 
meaning is, that the divine nature was 
communicated at once, or whether it is 
Fe tually communicating . And the 
itfculties that attend their aſſerting ei- 


they, who enquire into theſe matters, 
take notice of, 1 ſhall entirely paſs over, 


as apprehending that this doctrine receives 


no adyantage by fuch diſquifitions. 


l er, nens. 
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aste; and it is 


Neither do T think it tends much to 
our. edification to enquire, as ſome have 
done, whether, in the eternal generation, 


the Father js conſider'd as acting, and the 


Son as him on whom the action termi- 


nates, as the ſubject thereof; which, 
when they ſuppoſe it does, they farther 
enquire whether, in this reſpect, he is ſaid 


to be paſſive, which they are not willing 


to aflert. 


And I cannot but take notice of ano- 


ther nicety of inquiry, vis. whether, in 


the eternal generation, the Son is conſi- 
der d as co-exiſtent with the Father, or as 


having the divine eſſence, and hereby only 
deriying his ſonſhip from him, from all 


eternity; or whether he derives both his 
ſonſhip and his eſſence; the former of 
which is the moſt generally received opi- 
nion. But I am not deſirous to enter into 
this enquiry, eſpecially without firſt de- 


termining what we mean by ſonſhip. 


There is, indeed, one thing that muſt 
be enquired into, and that is, whatever 


be the explication given of the eternal 


generation of the ſon, and proceſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt, whether they are each 
of them ſelf-exiſtent, or, as ſome call it, 
enerally determined, 
that the Son and ff | 
ſame ſelf- exiſtent divine nature: but with 
ref! 


oly Ghoſt have the 


pect to their manner of having ir, ſome 
fay the Son has his divine nature from the 


Father, and the Holy Ghoſt from the 


Father and Son; or that the Father only 
is felf-exiſtent, as ſome ſpeak ; or, as moſt 


others ſay, that he is ſelf- ſubſiſtent; and 


that this is his perſonal property, as he is 
diſtinguiſhed for 
Ghoſt, whom they conclude not to be felf- 


m rhe Son and Holy 


ſubſiſtent, but the one to ſubſiſt from the 
Father, and the other from the Father and 
the Son. This is a generally received 
opinion, notwithſtanding I muſt confeſs 
my ſelf to be a little at a loſs to account 


for it; ſo that the principal thing, in 
which I am obliged, till I receive farther 


conviction, to differ from many orhers, 
is, whether the Son and Spirit have a com- 
municared or derived perſonality ;* this 
many aſſert, but, I think, without ſuffi- 


cient proof; for I cannot but conclude 


that the divine perſonalicy, not only of 
as much independent, and underived; as 
mom: TT 57 
Thus we have confider d how fome 
have embarrafs d this doctrine, by being 


the Father, but of the Son — Uh, 18 


© Some, who take Delight in darkening this Matter, by pretending to ex plain its cal che 8 1 20 5 a | 87 the 
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ſhall proceed to. conſider how others have 


done prejudice to it, by pretending to ex- 

lain it; and when they make uſe of ſimi- 
ps Bos that purpoſe, have rather pre- 
judiced the enemies of this doctrine againſt 
it, than given any conviction to them. I 
ſhall only mention what I have found in 
ſome of their writings, whom, in other 


as having deſerved well of the church of 


God, in defending this truth with good 


ſucceſs, yet, when they take this method 
to explain this doctrine, to ſay the beſt of 
it, they have done but little ſervice to the 
cauſe which they have maintain'd : thus 
we find them exprefling themſelves to this 
purpoſe; as the ſoul of man ſometimes 


- reflects on it ſelf, and conſiders its own 


nature, powers, and faculties, or when 
it is converſant about it ſelf, as its object, 
this produces an Idea, which contains 
the moral image of it ſelf, and is like as 
when he ſees his face in a glaſs, and be- 
holds the image of himſelf ; this, ſay 
they, illuſtrates the eternal generation of 
the Son, as God beholding himſelf, or his 
divine perfections, begets an image of 
himſelf, or has an eternal Idea of his own 
| 8 in his mind, which is called 
his internal word, as oppoſed to the word 

ſpoken, which is external; by this they 
expreſs the generation of the Son, for 


The brightneſs of his Father's glory, and 
the expreſs. image of his perſon, as the wax 
expreſſes the character or mark of the ſeal 

that is impreſs d on it. 


Again, they farther add, that there is 


a mutual love between the Father and the 
Son, which brings forth a third Perſon, 
or Subſiſtence, in the Godhead, to wit, 
the Holy Ghoſt; ſo that as there is in the 
divine eſſence an infinite underſtanding 


reflecting on it ſelf, whereby it begets a 


Son, as was before obſerved, and an infinite 
will, which leads him torefle& on himſelf 
with love and delight, as the chief good, 
whereby he brings forth a third Perſon 


in the Godhead, to wit, the Holy Ghoſt, 


accordingly they deſcribe this divine Per- 
ſon, as being the reſult of the mutual 


joy and delight that there is between the 
Father and the Son, theſe explications 
many are at a loſs to underſtand ; and, 


we humbly conceive, twould be much 


better to let them alone, and confeſs - 


this doctrine to be an inexplicable myſte- 
ry, or elſe ſome other way may be found 
our, which is leſs liable to theſe excep- 
tions, while we explain thoſe ſcriptures, 


which ſpeak” of the generation of the 1 


S *. 
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8 havi 


which reaſon he is called, in Heb. i. 3. 


Son, and the proceſſion of the Holy 


Ghoſt. 


be ſcriptures generally brought in 
defence of this doctrine, are ſuch as 


theſe. 
1. To 


no „ 


oye the eternal generation of 


the Son, there are ſeveral ſcriptures 
refer d to, particularly that in which the 


Father is repreſented as ſpeaking to him, 
in P/al. ii. 7. Thou art my Son; this day 


have I begotten thee; that is, ſay they, 1 
have, in my eternal, unſucceſſive dura- 
tion, communicated, or , imparted, the 


divine 
thee. 


eſſence, or, at leaſt, perſonality to 


Another ſcripture brought to this pur- 
poſe, is that in Prov. viii. 22, 23, 25. 


The Lord poſſeſſed me, ſpeaking of his eter- 


nal Word, or Son, in the beginning of his 


way, before his works of old. I was ſet up 


from everlaſting, from the beginning, or 
ever the earth was, before the mountains 
were ſettled; before the bills, was Tbrought 


forth. 


Where they ſuppoſe that God's 


poſſeſſing him, which is certainly to be 
taken in a different ſenſe, from his being 
the poſſeſſor of all creatures, is to be un- 
derſtood of his being God's 10 85 Son by 


nature; and his being ſaid to 


brought 


forth, they ſuppoſe, proves his eternal ge- 

NNE ee Eo IR 
Another ſcripture brought to the ſame 
purpoſe, is that in Micab v. 2. ſpeaking 
of the Son, it is ſaid, His goings forth 


have been of old, from everlaſting; by | | 
Which | 


gotten 


they attempt to prove his being be- 
in the divine eſſence: But how 


that can be call'd his going. forth, I do not 
well underſtand. „ 
Moreover, that ſcripture before men- 


tion'd, 


neſs of 


in Heb. i. 3. Who being the bright- 
bis glory, and the expreſs image of 


his perſon. And another parallel ſcrip- 


ture, in Col. i. 15. Who is the image of the 
inviſible God, the firſt born of every crea- 


ture; where, by firſt born, they under- 


ſtand, 


that he was 2 before all 


worlds; the divine eſſence, or, at leaſt, 
perſonality, being communicated to him 
from eternity. 5 . 
Another ſcripture, which we before 
refer'd to, brought to prove this doctrine, 


is Jobn v. 26. As the Father hath life in 
bimſelſ, ſo bath he given to the Son to have 
uf in himſelf; that is, ſay ſome, as the 

ather hath all divine perfections in him- 
ſelf originally; ſo the Son hath theſe 


e „ by communication from 


im; 
an ar 
tion. 


which they ſuppoſe not to be 
bitrary, but a neceſſary dona- 


Y Again, 


Again, this is farther prov'd, from 
ohm i. 14. Where he is ſaid to be Zhe 
only begotten of the Father. And Ver. 18. 
The only begotten Son, who is in the boſom 
if the Father. From the former of 


which ſcriptures they prove the eternal 


generation of the Son ; and from the lat- 
ter, his being begotten in the divine 
eſſence, which diſtinguiſhes it from all 
finite productions, which are out of him- 
ſelf. | 1 
Moreover, there are many other ſcrip- 
cures that ſpeak of our Saviour as the Son 
of God; and particularly in Matt. xvi. 16. 
he is called, The Son of the living God; 
and in Rom. viii. 32. his own Son, I iog yo, 
which ſome render, his proper Son, that is, 
not only his Son, who has the ſame divine 
nature with himſelf, but as implying alſo 
the manner of its communication; and in 
Matt. iii. 17. he is called his beloved Son. 
2. We ſhall now conſider the ſcrip- 
tures that are generally brought to prove 
the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, in the 
ſenſe before explain'd. Thus he is ſaid, 
in Jobn xv. 26. to be ſent by the Son from 
_ the Father, and to proceed from the Father; 
where they ſuppoſe that this proceeding 
from the Father, ſignifies the communi- 
cation of his divine eſſence, or, at leaſt, 
his perſonality ; and his being ſent by the 
Son, implies, that this communication is 
from him, as well as the Father. So in 
Gal. iv. 6. it is faid, God hath ſent forth 
the Spirit of bis Son; and, in John xvi. 
7. our Saviour ſays, I will ſend him unto 
you ; and, Ver. 14. He 
mine, and ſhall ſhew it unto you. Theſe 
ſcriptures, if not brought directly to 
prove this doctrine, are, notwithſtanding, 
_ ſuppoſed ſufficient to evince the truth 
thereof, inaſmuch as the Son could nor 
ſend him, if he had not proceeded from 
him; nor could he havereceiv'd that which 
he ſhews to his people, if he had not, from 
all eternity, received his divine eſſence, 
or perſonality, from him. e 
There is another ſcripture, brought by 
ſome very valuable divines, to prove the 
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not but conclude that theſe, and all o- 
thers of the like nature, that are brought 
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poral proceſſion ſuppoſes an eternal 
one. by * 8. 
Theſe are the ſcriptures which are ge- 
nerally brought to prove this doctrine. 
But we ſhall take occaſion to enquire 


whether there may not be another ſenſe 


given thereof, which is leſs liable to ex- 
ception, as well as more intelligible. It 
is to be own'd, that they contain ſome of 
the deep things of God; and therefore it 
is no wonder if they are reckon'd among 
thoſe ſcriptures that are hard to be un- 


derſtood : But ſo far as I have any light: 
either from the context of the reſpective. 


{criptures, or the analogy of faith, I can- 


to prove the eternal generation, or ſon- 


ſhip of Chriſt, reſpect him as God-man, 


Mediator; and thoſe other {criptures, 


that ſpeak of the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, reſpect the ſubſerviency of his 
acting as a divine Perſon to the Media- 
tor's glory, in applying the work of re- 
demption. OL, 


And here we ſhall conſider theſe 
ſcriptures in particular; and then anſwer 


ſome objections that may be brought a- 


gainſt this ſenſe thereof, whereby, I hope, 
it will appear, that we aſſert nothing but 


 whattends to the glory of the Son and Spi- 


rit, eſtabliſheth the doctrine of the ever 


bleſſed Trinity, and agrees with the com- 


ſhall receive of 


Spiration of the Holy Ghoſt, which is ſo 


termed, either as ſuppoſed to be expreſſive 
of the manner of his having his per- 
ſonality as a Spirit, or elſe it is taken 
from thoſe words of ſcripture, brought to 
prove this Spiration, John xx. 22. in 
which our Saviour is ſaid to have breathed 
on his Diſciples, ſaying, Receive ye the 
Holy Ge; which external ſign, or ſym- 
bol, uſed in the a& of conferring him 
on them in time, proves his proceſſion 
from him from eternity; as. a tem- 


- 


. 


\ 14 
1 


monly received faith, ſo far as it is found- 


ed on ſcripture, without being tena- 
cious of thoſe modes of ſpeaking, which 
have the ſanction of venerable antiquity, 
and are n by the reputation of 
thoſe who 


farther than they are defenſible. 


The firſt ſcripture before mentioned, 


which was brought to prove the eternal 


generation of the Son, was P/al. ii. 7. 


Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 


gotten thee. This cannot, I humbly con- 


ceive, reſpect the communication of the 
divine nature, or perſonality to the Son, 


as appears from the words immediately 


foregoing, in which it is ſaid, I will de- 
clare the decree, or what I had before 
decreed, or determined. Far be it from 
us to ſuppoſe that the divine nature, or 
perſonality of the Son, was the reſult of 


an act of the divine will: and, indeed, 


the whole Pfalm plainly ſpeaks of Chriſt 


as Mediator; as ſuch he is faid, Ver. 6. 
To be ſet as God's King on bis holy bill. af 
Sion, and, as ſuch, he is ſaid to inter- 3 


K k cede, 


ave uſed them; though, it 
may be, thoſe ſcriptures will be other- 
wiſe underſtood by them, who regard 
explications that are merely human, no 


/ 
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cede; or aſk of God ; arid, as the reſult 


engaged in this work. And it is farther 


hereof, the Father is ſaid, Ver. 8. to added, That he was always rejoycing bo. 
give him he heathen for his juberitance, fore bim; rejoycing in the habitable part 


aul the urtermoſt parts of the earth for bis 
Poleſton; and all this is ſpoken of him, 
as à farther explication of thoſe words; 
Thou aft my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. And the Apoſtle, in Heb. i. 5. re- 
fers to this ſeriptüre, when ſpeaking of 


him as Mediator, and as having, by in- 


beritance, öbruind a more excellent name 
than the Angels; which he has done, as 
he is cofiſtitiited Heir of all things: and 


he ſubjoins that promiſe, I will be to him 


à Father; and be ſhall be to me a Son, 
that is, he ſhall perform that obedience 
that is due from him as a Son; and I 


will give unto him thoſe rewards, which 


are due from 4 Father, who has commit- 
red this work to him, with a promiſe 
of the conferring thoſe revenues of me- 
diatorial glory on him, that ſhould enſue 
on his fulfilling it. Moreover, this ſcrip- 
ture is refer'd to, by the Apoſtle, in As 
Xiii. 32, 33. when he ſays, That the 
promiſe; which" was made to the fathers, 
God hath fulfilled the ſame unto their chil- 
dren, in that he hath raiſed up Feſtus a- 


guin, as it ig written in the ſecond Pſa Im, | 


of his earth, and his delights were with the 


ſons of men; which ſignifies the great plea- 


ſure Chriſt had, in his eternal foreſight 
of what he would do for the ſons of men, 
whom he is elſewhere faid to have loved 
with an everlaſting love. 

The next ſcripture is in Micab v. 2. 
where, ſpeaking of the Son, tis ſaid, hoſe 


goings forth have been of old, from everlaſt- 


ing. Fot the underſtanding of which 
ſeripture, let us conſider, that God's go- 


ings are ſometimes taken in ſcripture for 


what he does, whereby he renders him- 
{elf the object of his peoples aſtoniſhment 
and praiſe; theſe are his viſible goings. 
Thus, P/al. Ixviii. 24. They have ſeen 
thy gomgs, O God, even the goings of my 
God, my King, in the ſanftuary; that is, 
they ſhall ſee the great things, which 
thou wilt do for man, in the work of re- 
demption ; fo in this ſcripture, the ſenſe 
whereof we are conſidering, we read of 
Chriſt's goings forth, his inviſible goings, 


as we may call them, or his ſecret purpoſes, 


or deſigns of grace, relating to the redemp- 
tion of his people: His goings forth were 


 Thon art m Son; this day have I begotten from everlaſting ; that is, he did, from 


— thee. 80 that it is plain, the Plalmiſt 


ſpeaks of him, as having finiſhed his 
work of redemption, at which time he 
was raiſed from the dead; and then, in 


the fulleſt ſenſe, he had the heathen for 


bin inberitance. And, upon this account, 
he is alſo called, in Rev. i. 5. The firft- 

begotten of the dead; and, in Col. i. 18. 
5 1 rn from the dead. US 

» next ſcripture brought to prove 
- the eternal generation of the Son, in 
Prov. viii. 22, 23, 265. refers to Chriſt, 
as Mediator; when God is ſaid 0 poſſeſs 
him in the beginning of his way, the 
meaning is, that in his eternal deſign of 
grace relating to the redemption of man, 
the Father poſſeſſed, or laid claim to him 


as his Son, or Servant, appointed in the 


human nature, to bring about that great 


work ; and accordingly it N 1 was 
f e&verlaſtmy, that is, fore- or- 
A Er Gl . the Mediator and 
Head of his elect; and this agrees very 
well wich what follows, Ver. 30, 31. 1 
was daily bis delight; that is, God the 
Facher was well pleaſed with him, when 
 foreſeting, from all eternity, what he 


would do in time, to ſecure the glory 


of his perfections in the redemption of 


. man, as God publickly teſtified his well- 
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that the glory 


him, when he was actually f/f We cannot think chat the Father's 


eternity, deſign to ſave them; the out- 
goings of his heart were towards them, 
and, as the reſult hereof, he came into 
the world according to this prediction, 
and was born in Berblebem, as in the fore- 
going words. N 8 

The next ſcripture is in Hes. i. 3. 
where he is ſaid to be the brightneſs of his 


that is, his Father's g/ory, and the ex- 


preſs image of bis Perſon. By .the former 


expreſſion, I humbly conceive, is meant, 
of the divine perfections 
ſhines forth moſt illuſtriouſly in Chriſt, 


our 2 Mediator, as the Apoſtle ex- 


preſſes it elſewhere, 2 Cor. iv. 6. God 
er ſh1 w , our 24-5065 to give the know- 
edge of his glory in the face of Feſus Chriſt. 
a later rap — 1 ro C kh 
is called the expreſs image of his Perſon, 
[ humbly conceive is meant, that though 
his divine nature be the ſame with the 
Father's, yet his perſonality is diſtin ; -)\ 


and therefore it is not ſaid to be the ſame, + \; 


but 8 F his Father's; and it alſo 
oves his proper divine perſonality, as 
—— in * like that of the 
Father, though not the ſame. 
The next ſcripture is in Fob# v. 26. 
As the Father 2 life in himſelf; j 
bath be given to the Son to have life in him- 


having 


Worten Son, or his own or 


od, as de 


uns given to the'Son to have life in him- 
Fa implies his giving him the divine 


perfections, for the propriety of that 


meaning of it is this; that as the Father 
hath life in hemfpelf, that is, as he has 
eternal life, or all that fulneſs of grace 
and glory, which his people are to be 
made partakers of, at his own diſpoſal, 
and has defigned to give it in his eternal 


I poſe; fo hath he given to the Son, as 
3 : 3 Mediator, to have life in himſelf, that 
=” is, that, as fuch, he ſhould be the trea- 


fury of all this grace, and that he ſhould 
have life in himſelf to diſpenſe to them; 

this is very agreeable to his character and 
office, as Me iator, and with what follows 


Ver. 24. where it is faid; Verily, verily, 


1 fay unto you, be that beareth my word, 
and believeth on him that me, hath 
everlaſting hife, and ſhall not come into con- 
demnation, but is paſſed from death unto 
life; and Ver. 27. it is farther added, 
that He, to wit, the Father, hath given 
bim authority to execute judgment alſo, be- 
cauſe be is the Son of man; which get 
denotes, that this life, which he has re- 


ceived from the Father, is that eternal 


life, which he is impower'd or commif- 
ſion d to beſtow on his people, as Me- 


1 diuator; this he has in himſelf, and ac- 
| cordingly he is faid, John i. 14. to he 


full of grace and iruth; fo, Col, i. 19. 


It pleaſed the Father that in him ſhould | 


all Fulneſs dwell. EE. 

The next thing to be conſider'd, is the 
ſenſe of thoſe many ſcriptures, in which 
our Saviour is deſcribed as the Son of God, 
or the Son of the living God, or his. only 

proper Son, as 
diſtinguiſhed from all others, which, I 
humbly conceive, ſets forth his glory, as 
Mediator, which we ſhall endeavour to 
prove. But, to prepare our way for the 
proſecution of- this argument, as well as 


do prevent any miſconſtruction that might 


give prejudice thereunto, we ſhall take 


eave to premiſe, 


1. That when we read of the Son of 


” 


2 pendent on the Father, infe- 
| "Nior_ and obedient to him; and yet, as 
being equal with him, and having the 

me divine nature, we cannot conceive 
of any character which anſwers to all 
cheſe Ideas of ſonſhip, unleſs chat of a 
Mediator. If we conſider the properties 


of ſonſhip among men, every one, who 


, ſtands in this relation to a Father, is de- 
Pendent on him. In chis reſpect, the 


univ Stig as Mediator, auf.. . 127 * 


Father is the cauſe of his Son, and it is 
not like other productions, for no effect 
can, properly ſpeaking, be called a Son, 
but that which hath the ſame kind of 
nature with his Father; and the relation 
of ſonſhip always connotes inferiority; and 
an obligation to yield obedience. I do 
not apply this, in every reſpect, to the 
ſonſhip of Chriſt, which no ſimilitude, 
taken from mere creatures, can ſufficient- 
ly illuſtrate; but his character, as Me- 
diator, ſeems to anſwer to it, more 


than any thing elſe that can be ſaid of 


him, fince he has, as ſuch, the ſame 


individual nature with the Father, and 
alſo is inferior to, and dependent on 
him. As a Son, among men, is inferior 
to, and dependent on, his Father, and, 
as the prophet ſpeaks, Mal. i. G. Honour 
eth his Father ; ſo whatever Chriſt is, as 
Mediator, he receives it from the Father, 
and, 1n all that he does, he honoureth his 
Father, as he fays, Jobn viii. 49. As 
the whole work of redemption is refer'd 


to the Father's glory, and the commiſſion, 


by which he acts as Mediator, is received 
from the Father, ſo, as a Son, he refers 
all the glory thereof to him. | 
2. This account of Chriſt's ſonſhip 
does ngt take away any argument, by 
which we prove his deity; for when we 
confider him as Mediator, we always ſup- 
er him to be both God and man, which 
s what we intend when we ſpeak of the 
Perſon of Chriſt in this refpe& ; ſo that, 
as God, he is equal with the Father, 
and has an equal right to divine adora- 
tion. . This belongs to him- as much, 
when conſider d as Mediator, as it can 
be ſuppoſed to do, if we confider' his 
ſonſhip in any other reſpe&t.  _ 
3. It does not take away any argu- 
ment to prove his diſtin& perſonality 
from the Father and Holy. Ghoſt, or, at 
leaſt, if it ſers afide that which is taken 
from the dependance of his perſonality 


on the Father, as received from him by 
communication, it ſubſtitutes another in 


the room of it, inaſmuch as to be a 
Mediator, is, without doubt, a perſonal 
character; and becauſe neither the Fa- 
ther, nor the Holy Ghoſt, can be ſaid 
to be Mediators, it implies, that his per- 
ſonality is diſtin& from theirs; likewiſe 


his acting as Mediator from the Father; 


and the Holy Spirit's ſecuring the glory 
which ariſes to him from hence, and 


applying the ee gargrin by 


bim, is a . farther proof of this di- 


ſtinction of the Perſons in che God- 
MS” 5 | 


4. Since 
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4. Since we conſider the Mediator as 


both God and man, in one Perſon, we. 


do not ſuppoſe that this character reſpects 
either of his two natures conſider'd ſepa- 
rately. Fr | 


(i.) Not his divine nature. Tis true, 
that his having the ſame nature with the 


Father, might be reckon'd, by ſome, a 
character of ſonſhip, as it contains one 
ingredient in the common Idea that we 
have thereof among men, they, as ſons, 


are ſaid to have the ſame kind of nature 


with their fathers; ſo our Saviour's ha- 
ving the ſame individual nature with the 


Father, might give occaſion to ſome to 
denominate him, for that reaſon, his Son; 
but though this may be the foundation of 
his being called God's proper Son, %s 


bos, yet this is not his diſtinguiſhing 
character as a Son; for it would follow 
from hence, that the Holy Ghoſt, who 
has the ſame nature with the Father, 
would, for the ſame reaſon, be called his 
Son, which is contrary to the ſcripture 


account given of him, as - proceeding - 


from the Father and the Son. 

( 2.) This character of Chriſt, as God- 
man, Mediator, does not reſpe& his hu- 
man nature, conſider'd ſeparately from 
his divine, nor any of thoſe peculiar 


honours confer'd upon it, beyond what 


any mere creatures are made partakers of. 
This leads us to conſider the difference 
between this notion , of his ſonſhip, and 
that which was generally aſſigned, as 
the reaſon of his being ſo called by the 
Socinians; theſe, generally ſpeak of 
Chriſt, as being denominated the Son of 
God, becauſe of the extraordinary and 
miraculous conception, or formation, of 
his human nature in the womb of the 
Virgin; and for this they refer to that 
ſcripture in Luke i. 35. The Holy Gho 
ſhall come upon thee, and the power of the 
higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee; therefore alſo 
that Holy Thing, which ſhall be born 9 
thee, ſhall be called the Son of God. The 
ſenſe, in which they underſtand this text, 
is, that Chriſt is called the Son of God, 
becauſe of this extraordinary event ; but 
we cannot think that a miraculous pro- 
duction is a ſufficient foundation to ſu 
port this character, and therefore muſt 


ude, that the glory of Chriſt's ſon- 


ſhip is infinitely greater than what ariſes 
from rhence : therefore, I humbly, con- 
ceive, that that ſcripture is to be under- 
ſtood, with a ſmall variation of the 
tranſlation, in this ſenſe, The Holy 
Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, &c. be- 
cauſe that Holy Thing, which ſhall be 
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born of thee, ſball be velled; as he really 


1s, the Son of Gon; that is, he is as Me. 


diator, an extraordinary Perſon appointed 

to execute a glorious office, the Godhead 

and the manhood being to be united to- 
4 1 

gether, upon Which account he is called 

the Son of God; and therefore it is expe- 

dient that the formation of his human 


nature ſhould be in an extraordina 


way, to wit, by the power of the Holy 
Again, there is a very wide difference 
between our account of Chriſt's ſonſhip, 
as Mediator, and theirs, as taken from 
this ſcripture, in that they ſuppoſe that 
his being called the Son of God, refers 
only to ſome dignities confer'd upon 


him, whom they ſuppoſe to be no more 


than a man; this is infinitely below the 
glory, which we aſcribe to him, as Me- 
diator, ſince their Idea of him, as ſuch, 
how extraordinary ſoe ver his conception 
was, argues him to be no more than a 
creature; but ours, as has been before 
obſerved, proves him a divine Perſon, 
ſince we never ſpeak of him, as Me- 
diator, without including both natures. 

_ Having premiſed theſe things, to ex- 
plain our ſenſe of Chriſt's being called the 
Son of God, as Mediator, we proceed to 
prove this from ſcripture. And here we 
are not under a neceſſity of ſtraining the 
ſenſe of a few ſcriptures, to make them 
ſpeak agreeably to this notion of Chriſt's 
ſonſhip; but, I think, we have the 
whole ſcripture, whenever it ſpeaks of 
Chriſt, as the Son of God, as giving 
countenance to this plain ſenſe thereof; 
ſo that I cannot find one place, in the 
whole New Teſtament, in which Chriſt 
is called the Son of God : bur it is, with 


ſufficient evidence, proved, from the 
% context, that it is applied to him, as Me- 


diator. And here we ſhall refer to ſeve- 
ral ſcriptures, in which he is ſo confi- 
der d; thus that ſcripture before men- 
tioned, in Matt. xvi. 16. where Peter 
confeſſes, Thou art Chriſt, the Son of the 
living God; in which, ſpeaking of him 


as Chriſt, or the Mediator, that is, the 
Perſon who was inveſted in the office, 


and came to perform the work of a Me- 
diator, he is, in this reſpect, the Son of the 
living God; ſo when the High Prieſt 
aſk'd our Saviour, Matt. xxvi. 63. Art 
thou the Chriſt, the Son of God? that 1s, 
art thou the Meſſiah, as thou art ſup- 
poſed to be by thy followers? Our Sa- 


viour, in Ver. 64. replied to him, Thou ; 
haſt ſaid, that is, it is as thou haſt ſaid; 


and then he deſcribes himſelf in ano- 


ther 
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ther character, by which he is often repre- longs to him, as Mediator, when he ſays, 4 
ſented, diz. as Mediator, and ſpeaks of the Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
higheſt degree of his mediatorial glory to away the fins of theworld; and afterwards, 
which he ſhall be advanced at his ſe- referring to the ſame character, he ſays, 
cond coming, Ver. 64. Nevertheleſs, 1 Ver. 34. I ſaw, and bare record, that 
ſay unto you, Hereafter ſhall ye ſee the this is the Son of God; and, at another 
Son of man fitting on the right hand of time, he gives a noble teſtimony to him, 
wer, and coming in the clouds of heaven. as God-man, Mediator, Jobn ili. 29, &c. 
And, doubtleſs, the Centurion, and they when he calls him, The Bridegroom which 
who were with him, when they confeſs'd hath the bride, that is, who is related =_ 
that he was the Son of God, in Matt. xxvii. and has a propriety in, his church, and 
£4. underſtood by it, that he was the that he te/tzfies what he has ſeen and heard, 
| Meffiah, or the Chriſt, which is a cha- and that tis he whom God hath ſent, who 
rater by which he was moſt known, and /peaks the words of God, for God giveth not 
which had been ſupported by ſo many the Spirit by meaſure unto him; and then, 
' miracles, and was now confirm'd by as a farther explication hereof, he ſays, 
this miracle of the earthquake, which Ver. 35. The Father loveth the Son, and 
gave him this conviction; alſo in Luke iv. hath given all things into his hand. This 
41. when the devils are repreſented is, in effect, the ſame, as when he is 
as crying out, Thou art Chriſt, the Son of called elſewhere, his beloved Son; and, 
God, it follows, that they knew that be in Heb. iii. 6. Chriſt is ſaid to be a Son 
was Chriſt; ſo that the commonly re- over his own houſe, whoſe houſe are we 
ceived notion of our Saviour's ſonſhip, which denotes not only his propriety in 
was, that he was the Chriſt; and in his church, but his being the Head there- 
Fohn xi, 4. when Jeſus ſays concerning of, as Mediator; and the Apoſtle, 1 J. Be. 
Lazarus, that his fickneſs was not unto 1. 10. ſpeaks of him, as the Son of God, 
death, that is, not ſuch as that he ſhould whom we are to wait for from heaven; 
continue in the ſtate of the dead, but for whom he has raiſed from the dead, even 
| the glory of God, that the Son of God might Feſus, which delivered us from the wrath 
be glorified thereby; the meaning is, that fo come; and, Gal. ii. 20. he ſpeaks of the 
he might give a proof of his being the Son of God, as one who loved him, and gave 
_ Chriſt, by raiſing him from the dead; Himſelf for him; and, Col. i. 13. he is ſpoken 
_ therefore when he ſpeaks to Martha, of as God's dear Son, and, at the ſame 
nich a deſign to try whether ſhe believed time, as having a Lingdom, into which 
= he could raiſe her brother from the dead, his people are tranſlated; and, in the 
and repreſents himſelf to her, as the ob- following Verſe, as the Perſon, in whom 
ject of faith, ſhe replies, Ver. 27. I be- we have redemption, through his blood, who 
heve that thou art the Chriſt, the Son of is the image of the inviſible God, the fir ſt- 
God, which ſhould come into the world. born \of every creature; which ſeems to 
Again, tis ſaid, in Adds ix. 20. that Saul, be taken in the ſame ſenſe as when he is 
when converted, preached Chrift in the ſaid, Heb. i. 2. to have been appointed 
Hnagogues, that he is the Son of God, that Heir of all things, and ſo referring to him 
is, he proved him to be the Meſſiah; and as God-man, Mediator. 
accordingly, Ver. 22. when he was efta= Moreover, when he is conſider'd as a 
bliſhing the ſame doctrine, it is ſaid, that Son, related to his Father; this appears, 
be proved that he was the very 44 4h from the context, to be a deſcription of 
Moreover, our Saviour is farther de- him, as Mediator. Thus, John xx. 17. 
ſcribed, in ſcripture, as executing ſome he ſays, I aſcend unto my Father, and 
of his mediatorial offices, or as having re- your Father ; to my God, and your God; 
ceived a commiſſion to execute them that is, my Father, by whom I am con- 
from the Father, or as having ſome ſtituted Mediator, and your Father, 
branches of mediatorial glory confer d namely, the God who loves you for 
upon him, at the ſame time that he is my ſake: he is firſt my God, as he has 
called the Son of God, which gives us honoured, loved, and glorified me ; and 
ground to conclude, that this is the im- then your God, as he is reconciled to you 
port of his ſonſhip. Thus we read, Heb. for my ſake ; ſo the Apoſtle ſays, 2 Cor. 
W. 14. that we have a great High Prieſt i. 3. 5 be God, even the Father of 
that 15 paſſed into the heavens, Feſus, the our Lord Feſus Chriſt ; the Father of mer-_ 
von of God; and, in Fohn i. 29. fohn the cies, and the God of all comfort. 
aptiſt gives a publick teſtimony to him, Object. 1. In theſe ſcriptures, and o- 
4 ſuſtaining ſuch a character, which be- thers of the like _ there 3 
1 of | | | | _ 4gaeas 


130 OßjRCTToxs againft this Doctrine anſwer d. 
Ideas contain d; namely, one of our Sa- it cannot, in 8 of ſpeech, be ſald, 
viour, as the Son of God, by eternal ge- though he were Mediator, yet he learn- 
neration; the other of him, as Mediator; ed obedience, ſince he was under an obli- 
whereas, we ſuppoſe that one contains gation to obey, and ſuffer, as Mediator; 
only a explication of the other. | therefore the meaning mult be, though 
_ Anfw. If Chriſt's fonſhip, in the he were a Son, by eternal generation, yet he 
ſenſe; in which tis generally explain d, condeſcended to put himſelf into ſuch a 
were ſufficiently proved, from other NENT: as that he was obliged to obey, 
ſcriptures, which take no notice of his and ſuffer, as Mediator. | 
mediatorial character, or works, or could Anſw. The ſtreſs of the objection lies 
be accounted for, without being liable to in the word, which we render Hough, 
the difficulties before mentioned; and, Ka! mee dv die, &c. which may be ren- 
if his character, as Mediator, did not der'd, with a ſmall variation, though be- 
contain in it an Idea of perſonality, the ing a Son, he learned obedience by the 
_ obje&tion would have more weight than things he ſuffer d; 5ut being made perfect, 
otherwiſe it ſeems to have. 022. after his ſufferings, he became the 
Object. 2. Tis ſaid, Gal. iv. 4. God author of eternal ſalvation, unto all them 
ſent forth his Son, made of a woman, made that obey him, and then it takes away 
under the law; therefore he was the Son the force of the objection; however, I 


of God before he was ſent into the world, ſee no abſurdity if it be render'd, as 'tis 


when made of a woman, and under the in the vulgar Latin Verſion, And, indeed, 
law, that is, his Son by eternal gene- being a Son, he learned obedience”; and 
me. ones then it proves the argument we are en- 
| Auſw. The anſwer I would give to deavouring to defend, g. d. tis agreeable 
this objection is, 3 to the character of a ſon to learn obe- 
I. Tis not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that dience, it was with this view that it was 
Chriſt had the character of a Son before confer d upon him, and in perform- 
he was ſent, though he had that of a di- ing obedience, and ſuffering as Me- 


vine Perſon; ſince the words may, with- diator, and thereby ſecuring the glory 


out any ſtrain, or force, upon the ſenſe of the divine perfections in bringing 
thereof, be underſtood thus; when the about the work of our redemption, 


fulneſs of time was come, in which the he acted in purſuance of that cha- : 


Meſſiah was expected, God ſent him racter. So 

forth, or ſent him into the world, with Object. 4. It will be farther objected, 
the character of a Son, at which time he that what we have faid concerning the 
was made of a woman, made under the ſonſhip of Chriſt, as refer'd to his being 
law; the end whereof was, that he might Mediator, has ſome conſequences attend- 
redeem them that were under the law. ing it, which ſeem derogatory to his Per- 


2. If we ſuppoſe Chriſt had the cha- ſon ; particularly, it will follow from 


racter of a Son before he was.ſent into hence, that had not man fallen, and ſtood 
the world, it will not overthrow our in need of a Mediator, our Saviour would 
argument; ſince he was, by the Father's not have had that character, and there- 
deſignation, an eternal Mediator, and, in fore never have been deſcribed as the Son 
this reſpect, God's eternal Son; and of God, or worſhipped as ſuch; and our 
therefore he, who before was ſo by virtue firſt parents, while in the ſtate of inno- 
of the eternal decree, is now actually cency, knowing nothing of a Mediator, 
ſent, that he might be, and do, what he knew nothing of the ſonſhip of Chriſt, 
was, from all eternity, deſigned to be, and therefore could not give him the 


and do: he was ſet up from everlaſting, glory, which is the reſult thereof. More - 


or appointed to be the Son of God; and over, as God might have prevented the 
now he is ſent to perform the work which fall of man, or, when fallen, he might 
this character implies in it. have refuſed to have recover d him 

Object. 3. Tis farther objected, that by a Mediator ; ſo our Saviour might 
his ſonſhip is diſtin& from his being Me- not have been the Son of God, that 
diator, inaſmuch as tis ſaid, Heb. v. 8. is, according to the foregoing explica- 
Though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- tion thereof, a Mediator between God 


dience by the things which he ſuffer'd; Now and man. 


kei gef is uſed Fx times in the New Teſlament; in two or three of which Places it might be render'd, without 


| deviating from the Senſe. of the reſpittive Texts, & quidem, as well as quamvis ; and. I ſee no Reaſon why the enclitt 
Particle geg, being added to nels ſhould always, without Exception, alter the Senſe thereof, any more than when tis 
din d to &5, iv, or zl. And whereas I tender xt), in Ver. 9. But, inſtead of And, that may be juſtified by ſeveral 
Seriptures, where tis ſo render d; as Luke vil, 35. Matt. xii, 39. ASX; 28. 1 Cor, xvi. 12. f Ih if 
1 LY k 2 f 1 5 | t 


Anſw. This objection may be very ea- 
fily anſwer d, and the charge of Chriſt's 
mediatorialſonſhip being derogatory to his 

lory, removed, which, that we may do, 
. ir be conſider d, | | 
I. That we allow, that had not man 
fallen, our Saviour would not have been 
a Mediator between God and man; and 


dme commonly received notion is true, 


that his being a Mediator, is, by divine 
ordination and appointment, according 
to the tenor of ſeveral ſcriptures relating 
| thefeunto ; and I ſee no abſurdity in aſ- 
ſerting, that his character, as the Son of 
God, or Mediator, is equally the reſult 
of the divine will, or decree. Burt this, 
I hope, if duly conſider d, will not con- 
tain the leaſt diminution of his glory, 
when we farther aſſert, 

2. That though our Saviour had not 
ſuſtain'd this character if man had not 
fallen, or if God had not deſign'd to bring 
about the work of redemption by him, 
yet he would have been no leſs a diſtinct 
Perſon in the Godhead, but, as ſuch, 
would have had a right to divine glory; 
this appears from what hath been before 
ſaid, concerning his perſonality, being 
equally neceſſary with his deity, which, 
if it be not communicated to him, cer- 
tainly it has not the leaſt appearance of its 
being the reſult of the divine will; and, 
indeed, his divine perſonality is the only 
foundation of his right to be adored, and 
not his being inveſted in an office, which 
only draws forth, or occaſions our ado- 
ration. When we ſpeak of Chriſt's be- 
ing adored as Mediator, it is his divine 
perſonality, which is included in that 
character, that renders him the object of 
adoration, and not his taking the human 
nature, or being, or doing what he was, 
or did, by divine appointment ; and I 
queſtion whether they, who aſſert that 

had the divine nature, or perſonality, 
communicated to him, will lay the ſtreſs 
of his right to divine adoration, on its 
being communicated, but on his having 
it, abſtracting from his manner of having 

it; ſo when we ſpeak of Chriſt as Me- 
diator, . it. is his having the divine glory, 
or perſonality, which is included in that 
character, that renders him the object of 
adoration; therefore if man had not 
fallen, and Chriſt had not been Media- 


tor, he would have had a right to divine 


gory, as a Perſon in the Godhead ; and 
doubt not but chat our firſt parents, 


before they fell, had an intimation here- 


of, and adored him as ſuch; ſo that if 
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Chriſt had not been Mediator, it would 
only follow from thence, that he would 
not have had the character of a Son, but 


he would, notwithſtanding, have had the 


glory of a divine Perſon; for though his 
ſonſhip be the reſult of the divine will, 
his perſonality is not ſo. 5 

Having enquired into the ſenſe of thoſe 
ſcriptures which treat of the ſonſhip of 
Chriſt, we ſhall next conſider thoſe that 


are generally brought to prove the pro- 


ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt ; the principal 
of which, as has been before obſerved, 
are in John xiv. 26. and Chap. xv. 26. 

and xvi. 7. in which he is ſaid 70 proceed 


from the Father, or to be ſent by the Fa- 


ther in Chriſt's name, or to be ſent by the 
Son. We have already conſider'd the 
moſt commonly received ſenſe hereof, as 
including in it an eternal proceſſion, vig. 
the communication of the divine eſſence, 
or perſonality, to him, as diſtinguiſned 
from the eternal generation of the Son; 
but now we ſhall enquire whether there 


may not be another ſenſe given of theſe 


ſcriptures, agreeable to the analogy of 
faith, that may be acquieſced in by thoſe, 
who cannot 10 well underſtand, or ac- 
count for, the common ſenſe given thereof, 
which, I humbly conceive, is this: that 
the Spirit is conſfider'd not with reſpect to 
the manner of his ſubſiſting, but with 
reſpect to the ſubſerviency of his acting, 
to ſet forth the Mediator's glory, and that 
of the Father that ſent him. I chuſe to 
call it a ſubſerviency of acting, without 
connoting any inferiority in the agent; 
or if we ſuppoſe that it argues any infe- 
riority in the Holy Spirit, this is only an 


inferiority in acting, as the works that he 
does are ſubſervient to the glory of the 
Mediator, and of the Father, though his 
divine perſonality is, in all reſpects, equal 


with theirs. This explication of theſe 
texts is allow'd of by many, if not by 
moſt, of thoſe who defend the doctrine 
of the Trinity, notwithſtanding their 
maintaining another notion of the Spirit's 

proceſſion from the Father and the Son, 
from all eternity, in the ſenſe before 
conſider d. I need only refer to that ex- 
plication which a great and learned di- 
vine gives of theſe, and ſuch-like texts, 
notwithſtanding his adhering, in other 

reſpects, to the common mode of ſpeax- 
ing, relating to the eternal generation of 

the Son, and proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 
His words are theſe i; All that diſ- 
« courſe Which we have of the Miſion, 


: \ , 


« and ſending of the Holy Ghoſt, - and 
Ser Dr; Omen againll Biddle, p. 363% 


0 c his 


1 


« his proceeding and coming forth from 
« the Father and Son, for the ends ſpe- 
« cified, John xiv. 26. and xv. 26. and 
« xvi. 7, 13. concerns not at all the 
te eternal Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 


« from the Father and Son, as to his 


« diſtin Perſonality and ſubſiſtance, 
« hut belongs to that Oeconomy, or diſ- 
« penſation of miniſtry, that the whole 
« Trinity proceedeth in, for the accom- 
« pliſhmenr of the work of our falva- 


| ec. tion.” | 


Nov if theſe ſcriptures, which are the 
chief in all the New Teſtament, on which 
this doctrine is founded, are to be taken 
in this ſenſe, how ſhall we find a ſuffi- 
cient proof, from other ſcriprures, of the 
proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt in any other 


ſenſe? Therefore, that we may farther 


explain this doctrine, let us conſider, that 


whatever the Son, as Mediator, has pur- 


chaſed, as being ſent by the Father for 
that end, is applied by the Holy Ghoſt, 
who therefore acts in ſubſerviency to 


them. This is generally called, by di- 
vines, the Oeconomy of the Perſons in 


the Godhead, which, becauſe it is a word 
that we often uſe, when we conſider the 
diſtin works of the Father, Son, and 


Spirit, in their reſpective ſubſerviency to 
one another, we ſhall take occafion briefly 


to explain, and ſhew how it may be 


applied to them in that reſpect, without 
infering any inferiority as to what con- 
cerns their perſonal glory. We ſhall 
| fay nothing concerning the derivation, or 


uſe, of 'the word Oeconomy, though we 


cannot forbear to mention, with indig- 


nation, the ſenſe which - ſome of the 
oppoſers of the bleſſed Trinity have gi- 


ven of it, while, laying aſide all the rules 


of decency and reverence, which this ſa- 
cred myſtery calls for, they repreſent us, 
as ſpeaking of the family government of 
the divine Perſons, which is the moſt in- 
vidious ſenſe they could put upon the 
word, and moſt remote bg our de- 


ſign in the uſe of it, Now that we 
may explain and apply it to our pre- 


ſent purpoſe, let it be confider'd, 
1. Thar all thoſe works, which are 


the effects of the divine power, or ſo- 
vereign will, are performed by all the 


Perſons in the Godhead, and attributed 
to them in ſcripture ; the reaſon whereof 


is very evident, namely, becauſe the 


power and will of God, and all other 
divine pertecypns, belohy equally, and 


+ 


. alike, to the Father, Son, and Spirit: 


if therefore that which produces theſe 


effects belongs to them, then the effects 
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produced muſt be equally aſcribed ba 
them; ſo that the Father is no more ſaid 


to create and govern the world, or to be 


the Author of all grace, and the Fountain 


of bleſſedneſs, than the Son and Spirit. 


"2, Nevertheleſs, ſince the Father, 
Son, wine» are diſtin& Perſons, and 
ſo have diſtinct perſonal conſiderations in 
acting, it is neceſſary that their perſonal 
glory ſhould be demonſtrated, or made 
known to us, that our faith and worſhi 


may be fix d on, and directed to them, in 


a diſtinct manner, as founded thereon. 
3. This diſtinction of the Perſons in 
the Godhead cannot be known, as their 
eternal power or deity is ſaid to be, by 
the works of creation and providence, it 
being a doctrine of pure revelation; there- 
ore, . 

4. We are given to underſtand, in 
ſcripture, when it treats of the great work 
of our ſalvation, that it is attributed 
firſt to the Father, then to the Son, as 
Mediator, receiving a commiſſion from 
him to redeem and fave his people, and 
then to the Holy Ghoſt, acting in ſub- 
ſerviency thereunto; this is what we are 
to underſtand when we ſpeak of the di- 
ſtin& oeconomy of the Father, Son, and 


Spirit, which I cannot better expreſs than 


by confidering of it as a divine determi- 
nation, that the perſonal glory of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, ſhould be demon- 

ſtrated in ſuch a way. Now, to inſtance - 
in ſome, particular acts, or works; when 
a divine Perſon is repreſented in ſcripture 


as doing, or determining to do, any 


thing relating to the work of our re- 
demption, or falvation, by another di- 
vine Perſon, who muſt, for that reaſon, 


be conſider d herein, as Mediator, tis 
to be underſtood of the Father, in this 


oeconomic ſenſe, inaſmuch as, by this 


means, he declares, or demonſtrates, his 
_ perſonal glory: thus tis ſaid, Eph. i. 4, 5. 
He, i. e. the Father, hath choſen us in 


him, namely, the Son; and He is ſaid to 


have hag .qpogon us unto the adoption of 
* 


children by FJeſus Chriſt. Tho' election 
and predeſtination are alſo applied to the 
Son and Spirit, when they have another 


reference correſponding with the demon- 


ſtration of their perſonal glory, yet, in 


this place, they are only 2 to the 


Father. And there are ſeveral other 


{criptures, in which things done are par- 

ticularly applied to the Father for the 

ſame reaſon. Thus, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 

tis ſaid, God hath: reconciled us to him- 

47 7 Feſus Chrift, and that he was in 
5 


. 


reconciling the world to bimfelf; 
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4in 1 Cor. i. 30. tis ſaid, Of him, name- 
5 the Father, are ye in Cbriſt Jeſus, 


who, of God, that is, the Father, 7s made 


unto us wiſdom, &c. in which, and ſeve- 
ral other {criptures to the ſame purpoſe, 
the Father is, in a peculiar manner, in- 
rended, becauſe conſider'd, as no other di- 
vine Perſon is, as acting by the Mediator, or 
as glorifying the per fections of the divine 
nature, Which belong to him, by what 
this great Mediator did by his appoint- 
n 

Moreover, when a divine Perſon is 
conſider d as acting in ſubſerviency to 
the Father's glory, or executing a com- 


miſſion relating to the work of redemp · 
tion, which he had received from him, 


and accordingly performing any act of 
obedience in an human nature aſſumed by 
him for that purpoſe, this is peculiarly 
applied to, and deſigned to demonſtrate 
the Son's perſonal character, as belonging 
to no other Perſon in the Godhead but 


him: of this, we have ſeveral inſtances in 


ſcripture; thus tho to judge the world bea 
branch of the divine glory, which is com- 
mon to all the Perſons in the Godhead yet 
there are ſome circumſtances in the cha- 
| rater of a divine Perſon in particular, 

who is denominated as judge of quick 

and dead, that are applicable to none but 
the Son; and ſo we are to underſtand that 


ſeripture, John v. 22. The Father judgeth 


no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son; that is, the Son is the onl 


mediatorial character and glory, as the 


judge of the whole world; yet when 


there is another perſonal character aſcribed 
to God, as the Judge of all; or when he 


is faid to judge the world in righteouſneſs, 


by that Man, to wit, our Lord Jeſus, 
whom he hath ordained, as in Adds xvii. 31. 
then this perſonal character determines 
that it belongs to him in particular. 
Again, to give eternal life is a divine 
prerogative, and conſequently belongs toall 
the Perſons in the Godhead ; yet when 
a divine Perſon is ſaid to give eternal life 
to a people, that were given to him for 
that purpoſe, and to have received 1 5 
or authority, from another, to confer this 


Privilege as Mediator, then tis peculiarly 


applied to the Son: thus Jobn xvii. 2. 


Thou haſt given him power over all fleſh, 
that he ſhould give eternal 
as thou haſt given him. | 
Moreover, when a divine Perſon is 
ſaid to do any thing in ſubſerviency to the 
Mediator; or as tis ſaid, in John xvi. 14. 


He ſhall glorify me; for be ſhall receive of 


y there was ſuch an extraordinary diſpenſa- 
Perſon in the Godhead who diſplays his py 


life to as many 
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mine, and ſhall ſhew it unto you, this is 
_—_ applied to the Spirit. So when 

e is ſaid to give his teſtimony to the 
miſſion, or work of the Mediator, by any 
divine works perform'd by him, this is 
pecularly applied to him; or when he is 
ſaid to ſanctify and comfort, or to ſeal 
and confirm believers unto the day of re- 
demption. Though theſe being divine 
works, are, for that reaſon, applicable 
to all the Perſons in the Godhead ; yet 
when he is ſaid to perform them in a way 
of ſubſerviency to Chriſt, as having. pur- 
chaſed them, then his diſtin& perſonal 
character, taken from thence, is demon- 
ſtrated, and ſo theſe works are more eſpe- 
cially applied to him. This is what we 
underſtand by that peculiar oeconomy, or 


_ diſpenſation, which determines us to give 
diſtinct perſonal glory to each of the Per- 


ſons in the Godhead. 
And now we are ſpeaking of the Spirit, 
conſider'd as acting, whereby he ſets 
forth his perſonal glory, we may obſerve, 
thar, in compliance with this way of 
ſpeaking, the gifts and graces of the Spi- 
rit, are, by a metonymy, called the Spirit, 
as in Acts xix. 2. when tis ſaid, Have ye 
received the Holy Ghoſt ? They ſaid unto 
him, We have not ſo much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghoſt. We are not to 
underſtand it as tho' they had not heard 
whether there were ſuch a Perſon as the 
Holy Ghoſt ; but they had not heard that 


tion of the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt con- 
fer'd on men; ſo John vii. 39. tis ſaid, 
The Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, becauſe 
Jeſus was not yet glorified; the word 
Given being ſupplied in our tranſlation, 
and not in the original; it ought rather 
to be render'd, The Holy Ghoſt was not as 
yet; by which we are to underſtand the 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and not his per- 
ſonality, which was from all eternity. 
And here we may farther obſerve, that 
when the Holy Ghoſt is ſpoken of as a 
Perſon, that word which denotes his per- 
ſonality, ought not tobe render d It, but He, 
as expreſſive of his perſonal character; 
but when tis taken in a figurative ſenſe, 
for the gifts or graces of the Spirit, then 
it ſhould be tranſlated IT. This is ſome- 
times obſerved ; as in John xvi. 13. tis 
ſaid of the Spirit, He will guide you into 
all truth, where the perſonal character of 


the Spirit is expreſsly mention'd, as it 


ought to be: but this is not duly obſer- 


ved in every ſcripture ; thus, Num. viii. 


16. tis ſaid, The Spirit it ſelf beareth 
witneſs, which ought to have been ren- 
M m der d 
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der'd Himſelf; as alſo in Fer. 26. The Se- 


rit it felf maleth intercęſſon for us. The 


| ſame ought to be obſerved in all other 
ſcriptuxes, whereby we may be led; to 
put a juſt difference between the Spirit, 


conſider'd as a divine Perſon; or as acting, 


or E en . thoſe 1 which axe ſaid 
e wrought 


Thus u- uf, ſonſhip of Chriſt, 


and the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 
What I * ſaid, in attempting to ex- 


plain thoſe ſeriptures that wear of che 


Perſon of Chriſt, as God-man, Mediator, 
and of his inferiority, in that reſpect, ox as 
he is faid to ſuſtain, that character, to the 


Father; as alſo thoſe which, peak of the 
ſubſerviency of the Spirit, in acting to 


the Father and the Son, does not, as I 
_ apprehend, run counter to the common 


faith of thoſe who bave defended the 
doctrine of the ever bleſſed Trinity; 


therefore I hope that when I call one the 
ſonſhip of Chriſh, and the other the pro- 


ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, . will not 
doctrine. 


be deemed a new ny 
And I cannot but perſuade m7 ſelf, that 
what have ſazd concer 
as acting in. obedience 
the Spirit, in fubſerviency 


ſpeaking, hape none will be offended at 


the acceptation of a word, eſpecially ſince 
L have endeavoured. to defend my, ſenſe 


thereof, by, refening to. ſcriptures, 
And, if I cannot. give in diy & common 
explication of the eternal generation of 


the Son, and the ptoceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, Jam weft Nn I do no more 
than what many Chriſtians do, who have 
received the doctr ina of the Trinity from 
the ſcripture, and are unacquainted with 
thoſe modes of ſpeaking. which. are uſed 


in the ſchools: theſe ap pear as much to 
diſlike them, when uy in publick diſ- 


courſes about this doctrine, as any other 
can do, what has been attempted to ex- 


plain i it in a different way. 


IV. We mall now 


heads of Argument. 


= From thoſe divine names which are 
_ given to them, that are peculiar to God 


alone. 


u. om their having the divine at- 


the Mediator, 

5 45 Father and. 
to him, will 
not <4 conteſted by. thoſe who. defend the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and, if I have a 
little varied; from the common way of 


proceed to conſi- 
der the Godhead of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, as maintained in one of the An- 
ſwers we are explaining, by four general 


lency and perfection 


tributes aſcribed to them, and conſe- 


quently che divine nature. 


III. From their having manifeſted 
their divine glory, by thoſe works that 


none but God can perform. | 


IV. From their having a right to di- 
vine worſhip, which none but * : 


worthy: to receive. 


If theſe things be made to a ppear, we - 


haveall that we need contend for ; and it 
will be evident from thence, that the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt are God equal with the 
Father. Theſe heads of argument we ſhall 
apply to them diſtinctly; and, 


Firſt, To the Son, ho appears to be 


God equal with the Father. 


I. From thoſe divine names given to 
him, that are peculiar to God alone. 
And here we. ſhall premiſe ſomething 
concerning the uſe of names given to 


perſons, together with the deſign thereof. 


Names ane given to perſons, as well as 
things, with a twofold, deſign. | 
1. Sometimes nothing elſe is, intended 


thewby, but to diſtinguiſh one from ano- 


ther, in which, ſenſe the names, given are 


not in, themſelves fignificant, or expreſ- 


ſive: of any property, or quality, in thoſe 


that are ſo deſaribed. Thus moſt of thoſe 


names we read of in ſcripture, though 


not all of them, are deſigned only to 


diſtinguiſh one man from another, which 


is the moſt common uſe and defign there- 


of; notwithſtanding, 


2. They are ſometimes given to ſig- 


nary ſome property in. choſę to whom they 
re applied, vig. what they ſhould be, 
or do. Thus we have many 1 in 
ſcripture, of perſons called by n 
which have had. ſome ſpecial Ganifice- 


tion annexed to them, aſſigned as a rea- 


ſon: of their being ſo called. Thus Adam 
had that name given him, becauſe made 


of earth; and Eve was ſo called, becauſe 
ſhe was the mother of all living. The 


ſame may bs faid: concerning Seth, Noah, 
Abraham, Iſaac, Facoh, Moſes, Foſhua, 


Samuel, and ſeveral. others, whoſe reſpe- 


ctive names have a ſignification annex d 
to them, agreeable to the proper ſenſe of 


the words, and the deſign of their being 


ſo called. 

And, to apply chis to our preſent 
purpoſe, we may conclude, that when 
names are given to any divine Perſon, 
they are deſigned to expreſs ſome excel- 

belonging to 2 
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4 therefore we ſhall have ſufficiens rea- 
ſon to conelude the Son to be a: divine 
Perſon, if we can make it appear that he 


has thoſe names given to him in ſcripture, 


70. anoth 
der'd; I am Jehovah, that nam? of mine, 


vill I not give to another; therefore it 


follows, that it is an incommunicable 
name of God: and when he fays, I wh 
not give it tu anothen, in ſuppoſes: that it 


neceſſarily. belongs to him; and there- 
fore that he cannot give it to another, 


ſince that would be unbecoming himſelf; 
therefore this name, which is expreſſive. 
of his glory in ſo peculiar a manner, is 
never given to any creature. : 
There are other ſcriptures to this pur- 
poſe, in which the name Jehovah: is ro- 
preſented;. as peculiar to God. Thus 
when the prophet Amas hadi been. ſpeak- 


ing of the glory of God, as diſplayzd: in: 


the works of creation and providence, 
he adds, that he Lord, or Jehovah, 18. his 
name, Chap. v. 8. So that thoſe. works, 
which are peculiar to God, might as well 
be applied to creatures, as that name 
Jebouab, which is agreeable: thereunto. 
And in; Chap. ix. 6. the prophet gives 
another magnificent deſcription of God; 
with, reſpe& to thoſe works that are pe- 


| culiarto him, when he ſays; It is he: that 
 buildeth his ſtories in the heaven, and hath. 
founded his troop in the earth; be that 


calleth. fon the waters of the ſea, and 
foureth them out upon the face of the earth; 
and then he adds, the Lord; or. Jehovah, - 
is mme. 
Again, it is ſaid, in P/al. Ixxxiii. 18. 
bat men may know, that thou, whoſe name 
alane is Jehovah, art the moſt: high ouer all 
the earth. This is never ſaid of any other 
divine names, which are, in a limited. 
ſenſe, ſometimes given to creatures; and, 
indeed, all creatures are expreſsly exclu- 


ded from having a right hereunto. 


Again, there are other fcriptures, in 
which, this name- Fehovah is applied to 
God, and an explication thereof ſub⸗ 
hoin d, which argues that it is peculiar to 


? 


him, Exod. iiv 13. 


following Verſe; Thou 


him. Thus when Moſes deſired of God: 
that he would let him know what 55 
nume was, for the encouragement of the 
faith: of the, Iſraelites, to whom he ſent 
J. d. he defires to 
knows, what are thoſe divine glories, that 
would render him the object of faith and 
worſhip; or how he might deſcribe him 
in ſuch a way to the children of 1jae!; 
whereby they might expreſs that reve- 
rence and regard to him, that was due to 


the great God, who ſent him about ſo 


important an errand; Im anſwer to which 


Godſays, Ven 14. © AM FHAT I AM. 
Thus: ſhalt thou ſay unto: the children of 


Hrael, © AM hath ſent me unto you; 
which deſcription: of him doth nor ſer 
forth one ſingle perfection; but all the 
perfections of the divine nature; as tho” 
he: ſhould ſay, E am a God of infinite 
perfection. And: then he adds; in the: 
ſhalt jay. unto the 
childten, off Iſrael; The Lord, or Jehovah, 
the God off your fathers, hath ſent" me unto. 


you; where Jehovah ſignifies the ſame 


with 5 AM THAT I AM. And: 
he adds, This is my memorial! unto. all. 
generations; therefore this glorious name 
1s: certainly. peculiar to God! £60 

What has been already: obſerved; un- 


der this head; is: ſufficient to prove that 
| the name'Fehovah is proper to God alone: 


But we might hereunto add another ar- 
gument, of leſs weight, which, though: 
we da not lay that ſtreſs upon, as though 
it was. ſufficient of it ſelf to prove this: 
matter; yet, being added to what has been 
already ſuggeſted it may not be im- 
proper to be mention dʒ vig. that tie word 
Febovab has no plural number, as being 
never deſign d to ſignify any more than 
the one God; neither has it any empha- 
tical particle affix d to it, as other words 
in the Hebrew language have; and par- 
ticularly ſeveral of the other names of 
God, which diſtinguiſhes him from o- 
thers, who have thoſe names ſometimes- 
applied to them; and the reaſon of this. 
is, becauſe the name Jebovab is never 
given to any ereature. | e 
And to this we might add, that ſince 
the Jews beſt underſtood their own lan- 
guage, they may, in ſome reſpects, be 
depended on, as to the ſenſe they give of 
the word Jebovab and it is certain they 
paid the greateſt regard to this name, 
even to ſuperſtition. Accordingly, they 
would never pronounce it; but, inſtead 
thereof, uſe ſome other expreſſions, by 
which they deſcribe it. Sometimes they 
call it, that name, or that glorious. a 


\ 
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or that name that is not to be expreſs'd * ; 


by which they mean, as Joſephus fays ', 


that it was not lawful for them to utter 
it, or, indeed, to write it, which, if 


any one preſumed to do, they reckoned 
him not only guilty. of profaneneſs, in 
an uncommon degree, but even of blaſ- 


phemy; and therefore it is never found 


in any writings of human compoſure 


among them. The modern Jeus, in- 
deed, are not much to be regarded, as 


retaining the ſame veneration for this 
name; but Onkelos, the author of the 
Chaldee paraphraſe on ſome parts of ſcrip- 


ture, who lived about fifty years after 
our Saviour's time, and Jonathan Ben- 
Uzz1el, who is ſuppoſed to have lived as 
many years before it, never inſert it in 
their writings; and, doubtleſs, they were 
not the firſt that entertained theſe ſen- 
timents about it, but had other writings 
then extant, which gave occaſion there- 
unto. 


nounced, even in the earlieſt ages of the 


church, except by the High Prieſt; and 


when he was obliged, by the divine law, 


to pronounce it, in the form of benedi- 


ction, the people always expreſſed an 


uncommon degree of reverence, either by 


bowing, or proſtration; but this is 
not ſupported by ſufficient evidence. 


Others think it took its riſe ſoon after 
their return from captivity, which is 
more probable; however, the reaſon they 
aſſign for it is, becauſe: they reckon'd 


it God's incommunicable name. | 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that 

the tranſlators of the Greek verſion of the 

Old Teſtament, commonly called the 


LXX. which, if it be not altogether the 


ſame with that mention'd by Ariſtæus, 
which was compiled almoſt three hun- 
dred years before the Chriſtian Ara, is, 


| without doubt, of conſiderable antiquity; 


theſe never tranſlate the word IE HO vA, 


but, inſtead thereof, put Kvugys, Lord n; 


and, even when it ſeems abſurd not to do 
it, as in Exod. vi. 3. when it is ſaid, b 
my name, JEHOVAH, was I not known, 
they render it, by my name, the LoRD, 
was I not known *. 


* "Ore dvexpdunler.. 


Some criticks conclude, from 
Jewiſh writers, that it was never pro- 


1 Antiq. Lib. III. Chap. 


This we take occaſion to obſerve, not 
as ſuppoſing it is a ſufficient proof of it 
ſelf, of the argument we are maintaining, 
but as it correſponds with the ſenſe of 
thoſe ſcriptures before mentioned, by 
which it appears that this is the proper, 
or incommunicable, name of God. 
Object. It is objected, by the Anti- 
trinitarians, that the name Jehovab is 
ſometimes given to creatures, and con- 
ſequently that it is not God's proper 
name; nor does it evince our Saviour's 
deity, when given to him. To prove that 
it is ſometimes given to creatures, they 
refer to ſeveral ſcriptures; as Exod. xvii. 1j. 
where the altar that Mo/es erected is call . 
Febovab Niff, i. e. the Lord is my ban- 
ner; and, in Judges vi. 24. another altar 
that Gideon built is called, Fehovah Sha- 
lom; and, Gen. xxii. 14. tis ſaid, that 
Abraham called the name of the place, in 
which he was ready to offer Iſaac, Febovab 
Fireb; and, in Ezek. xlviii. 35. tis ſaid, 
that Feru/alem, from that day, ſhould be 
called Fehovab Shammah; they add alſo, 
that the Ark was called Jehovah, upon 
the occaſion of its heing carried up into 


the city of David, when it is ſaid, P/al. 


xlvii. 5. The Lord, i. e. Jehovah, is gone 
up with a ſhout, even the Lord with the 
ſound of a trumpet, and alſo on other occa- 
ſions. And the name Fehovah is often, 
in the Old Teſtament, given to Angels, 
and therefore not proper to God alone. 
 Anſw. 1. When they pretend that the 
name Fehoyah was given to inanimate 
things, and in particular to altars, as in 


the inſtance mentioned in the objection, that 


one of the altars was indeed called 7ehovab 
N1ffi; but it is very unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that the name and glory of God 
was put upon it; had it been a ſymbol of 
God's preſence, it would not have been 


called by this name, eſpecially in the 
ſame ſenſe in which our Saviour and the 


Holy Spirit have it applied to them; 
and therefore the meaning of this ſcrip- 
ture, as I apprehend, is nothing but this, 


y that there was an inſcription written on 
the altar, containing theſe words, Fehovah 
_ Niffi; the defign whereof was to ſignify, 


to the faith of thoſe that came to wor- 


5. | 


m This the Holy Ghoſt has condeſcended, for what Reaſon I know not, to give Countenance to, in all thoſe Quo- 
tations in the New Teſtament, where the Name, JEHOYAH, is refer'd to from the Old. | 
n In two Places, indeed, it is render d by ©e85, God, Gen. iv, 1, and Jai. liv. 13, And there is one Place in 


which ſome think they 
tranſlate the Text, emi 


attempt a literal Tranſlation of it, 2 Sam. i. 12. where, inſtead of the People of the Lord, they 
Toy Aανð Loud, in which, ſome think, Iod du is put for 'Iova, or Iouc, through the Miſtake 


of ſome Amanuenſis; but it ſeems rather to be an Explication than à literal Tranſlation of the Words; and whereas 
ſome think, the Reaſon of this Method uſed by them in their Tranſlation, is, becauſe the Hebrew Letters, of which that 
Name conſiſts, cannot well be expreſs d by the Letters of the Greek Alphabet, ſo as to compoſe a Word like it, that does not 
ſeem to be the Reaſon of it, inaſmuch as they attempt to tranſlate other Names equally difhcult; as in Cen. x. 2. Io 
for Favas ; and 2 Kings xii. 2. Iod for peboiads, | hi 


ſhip there, that the Lord was their ban 
ner: therefore this name, ſtrictly ſpeak- 


ing, Was not given to the altar, but to 


God, upon which ſome, not without 
ood reaſon, render the words; he built 
an altar, and called the name of it, the 
altar of Febovah Niff. The ſame may 
be ſaid with reſpect to the altar erected by 
SCideon, which was called Jehovah S ha- 
bm, or the altar of Tehovah Shalom, to 
the end that all who came to offer ſacri- 
fice upon it, might hereby be put in 


mind that God was a God of peace, 


of would give peace to them. 
2. As 70 the place to which Abrabam 


went to offer 1/aac, which is called, e- 
hovah Fireh, it was the mount Moriab; 


and tis certain, that this was not known 


by, or, whenever ſpoken of, mentioned, 
as having that name; neither had Aöbra- 


bam any right to apply to it any branch 
of the divine glory, as ſignify' d thereby; 


= therefore When it is ſaid, he called the 


name of the place Jehovah Fireb, it is as 
though he ſhould have ſaid, let all that 
travel over this mountain know, that 
the Lord was ſeen, or provided a ram 
inſtead of Iſaac, who was ready to be 
offer d up; let this place be remarkable, 
in future ages, for this amazing diſpen- 
fation of providence, and let them glorify 
God for what was done here, and ler the 
memory hereof be an encouragement to 
their faith. Or elſe we may farther conſi- 
der him ſpeaking as a prophet, and ſo the 
meaning 1s, this place ſhall be very re- 
markable in future ages, as it ſhall be 
the mount of viſion ; here Jehovah will 
eminently appear in his temple, which 
(hall be buike in this place. Or, if you 
take the words in another ſenſe, vis. God 
will provide, tis as though he ſhould ſay, 
as God has provided a ram to be offer d 
inſtead of T/aacr, fo he will provide the 
Lamb of God, who is to take away the 
fin of the world, which was typified by 
| Tjaac's being offer d. So that the place 
was not really called Fehovah; but Abra- 


bam takes occafion, what was done 


here, to magnify him, who appeared to 
him, and held his hand, whom alone he 
_ falls Febovab. n 
And to this we may add, that when 
Jeruſalem is called Fehovah Shammah, 
the Lord is there, the meaning hereof is 
only this, that it ſhall eminently be fajd 
in ſucceeding Ages of the new Nena, 
that the Lord is there ; the city, which 
Was commenly known by the name Fe- 
talen, is not called Jebovab, as though 


it had any character of divine glory p 


Tze Name Jenov An tot given to Creatiret, 13 


upon it; but it implies, that the goſpel 
church, which is ſignified thereby; ho Id 
have the preſence of God in an eminent 
degree; or, as our Saviour promiſed to 
his Diſciples, Matt. xxviii. 20. that he 
would be with them always, even unto the 
end of the world; and, as the reſult there- 
of, that the gates of hell ſhould not pres 
vail againſt it, Matt. xvi. 18. 

3. As for the ark; it was not called 
Jehovah, though the Pſalmiſt takes occa- 
ſion, from its being carried up into the 
city of David, with a joyful ſolemnity, 
and an univerſal ſhout, with the ſound of 
a W pa to foretel the triumphant and 
magnificent aſcenſion of our Saviour into 


heaven, which was typified hereby; con- 


cerning whom he ſays, Fehovah is gone 
up, or, ſpeaking in a prophetick ſtile, 


the preſent, or time paſt, being put for 


the time to come, it is as though he 
ſhould fay, the Lord, when he has com- 
pleated the work of redemption on earth, 
will aſcend into heaven, which ſhall be 
the foundation of univerſal joy to. the 
Church; and then he ſhall, as the Pſal- 
muſt farther obſerves, reign over the hea- 
then, and fit on the throne of his holineſs. 

Again, it does not appear that the ark 
was called Fehovab, in Exod. xvi. 33, 34. 
becauſe, when Aaron is commanded 76 
lay the pot full of manna before the teſti- 
mony, that is, the ark, this is called, a 
laying it before 2 But the rea- 
ſon of the expreſſion is this; vis. God had 
ordain'd that the mercy- ſeat over the ark 
ſhould be the immediate ſeat of his re- 
ſidence, from whence he would con- 
deſcend to converſe with men, ad ac- 
cordingly he is ſaid, elſewhere, to dwell 


between the cherubims; and, upon this 


account, that which was laid up before 
the ark, might be ſaid to be laid up be- 
fore the Lord. fo CELL LOGS og HL. 
But fince none are ſo ſtupid to ſuppoſe 
that inanimate things can have the di- 
vine perfe&tions belonging to them, there- 
fore the principal thing, contended for 
in this argument, is, that the ark was 


called Fehovah, becauſe it was a ſign and 


ſymbol of the divine preſence ; and from 
Kees they conclude, that the name of 
God may be _— to a perſon that has 
no right to the divine glory, as the ſign is 
called by the name of the thing ſignified 
To which it may be anſwer'd, that the 

ark was not only à ſacramental ſign of 
God's prefence, for that many other 


things relating to ceremonial worſhip 
were) but it was alſo the ſeat thereof: it 


N n Was 


ted Angel. The moſt ancient Fewi/h John's preparing the way of our Saviour, 
writers generally call him the Word of : 


the Lord. 


138 n beider the Name Jenovan be applied to Angels. 


was therefore | the divine Majeſty who 
was called Fehovah, and not the place 
of his reſidence; and it was he alone to 


whom the glory was aſcribed that is due 


to his name. 


4. When it is farther objected, that 


the name Fehovah is often applied to 
Angels; the anſwer that may be given 
to this is; that it is never aſcribed to 


any but him, who is called, by way of 


eminence, the Angel, or Meſſenger of the 
covenant, vis. our Saviour, Mal. iii. 1. 
And whenever it is given to him, ſuch 
glorious things are ſpoken of him, or 
ſuch acts of divine worſhip demanded 


by and given to him, as argue him to 


be a divine Perſon ; as will plainly ap- 
pear, if we conſider what the Angel that 
appeared, in Exod. iii. ſays concerning 


| himſelf, Ver. 6. I am the God of thy fa- 
thers, the God of Abraham, the God of 


Iſaac, and the God of Jacob; and it is ſaid, 
Moſes hid his face, for he was afraid to 
look upon God; and in 17 5 7, 8. The 


| Lord, or Jehovah, ſaid, I have ſurely ſeen 


the affliction of my people that are in Egypt, 


and J am come down to deliver them; and 
Ver. 10. I will ſend thee unto Pharaoh; 


and then, in the following Verſes, he 


makes mention of his name, as of the 


great Jehovah, the I AM, who ſent 
him. And Faces gives divine worſhip to 
him, when he ſays, Gen. xlviii. 16. The 


Angel that redeemed me from all evil, 


bleſs the lads. I might refer to many 


other ſcriptures, where the Angel of 
the Lord is faid to appear, in which, 


from the context, it is evident that 


it was a divine Perſon, and not a crea- 


ut this will not probably be deemed a 


ſufficient anſwer to the objection, inaſ- 
much as it is not denied, that the Perſon, 


who ſo frequently. appeared in the form 


of an Angel, made uſe of ſuch expreſſions, 


as can be applied to none but God; there- 


fore they ſay that he perſonated God, or ii 
ſpake after the manner of his repreſenta- 


tive, not deſigning that the glory of the 


divine perfections ſhould be aſcribed to 


him, but to Fehoveh, whom he repreſented. 


Io which it may be replied, that the 
Angel appearing to Moſes, in the ſcrip- 
ture before mentioned, and to ſeveral 


others, doth not ſignify himſelf to perſo- 


nate God, as doubtleſs he ought to have 


done, had he been only his repreſentative, 


and not a divine Perſon; as an embaſſa- 


: 


they had long look d for, would ſudden- 


dor, when he ſpeaks in the name of the 
king, whom he repreſents, always uſes 
ſuch modes of ſpeaking, as that he maybe 
underſtood to apply what he ſays when 
1 him, not to himſelf, but to 
im that ſent him; and it would be rec- 
kon'd an affront to him, whom he repre- 
ſents, ſhould he give occaſion to any to a- 
{cribe the honour that belongs to his maſter 
to himſelf, Now there is nothing, in 
thoſe texts, which ſpeak of this Angel's 


| appearing, that ſignifies his diſclaiming di- 


vine honour, as what did not belong to 
him, but to God; therefore we muſt not 
ſuppoſe that he ſpeaks in ſucha way as God 
doth, only as repreſenting him: we read, 
indeed, in Rev. xxii. 8, 9. of a created 
Angel appearing to John, who was ſup- 
poſed by him, at the firſt, to be the ſame 
that appeared tothechurch of old, andac- 
cordingly John gave him divine honour; 


but he refuſed to receive it, as knowing 


that this character, of being the divine 
repreſentative, would not be a ſufficient 
warrant for him to aſſume it to himſelf; 
we mult therefore from hence conclude, 
that the Angel that appeared to the church 
of old, and is called Jehovah, was a di- 
vine Perſon. „ + 
2. Having conſider'd that the name 
Jehovah is peculiarly applied to God, we 
now proceed to prove that it is given 


to the Son, whereby his deity will ap- 


pear; and the firſt ſcripture that we ſhall 
refer to is Jai. xl. 3. The voice of him that 


crieth in the wilderneſs, prepare ye the way 


of the Lord, or Jehovah, make ſtraight in 
the deſert a high-way for our God, Now 
if we can prove that this is a prophecy of 


then it will appear that our Saviour, in 
this ſcripture, is called Fehovah; now 
that it is a prediction of Fohn's being 
Chriſt's fore- runner, appointed to pre- 
pare the Fews for his reception, and to 
give them an intimation, that he, whom 


ly appear, is plain, from thoſe ſcriptures 
in the New Teſtament, which expreſsly 
refer to this prediction, and explain it 
in this ſenſe: thus Matt. iii. 3. This is 
he that was ſpoken of by the prophet Eſaias, 
ſaying, The woice of one crying in the wil- 
derneſs, Prepare ye the way. of. the Lord, 
make his paths ſtraight ; therefore he 
whoſe way Fohn was to prepare, whom 
the prophet Jaias calls Zehovah, is our 
Aon; RES. 
Again, it is ſaid, in J. viii. 13. 


Sant fy t be. Lord, or Jehovab, of Hoſts 
hinſll, 


=_ 


2 


; where he ſpeaks of a perſon, 
_ he not only In Jebovab, the 
Lord of Hoſts, which alone would prove 
him to be a divine Perſon ; but he far- 
cher conſiders him as the object of divine 
worſhip, Sanctiſy him, and let him be 
your fear and your dread, Certainly, if 
we can prove this to be ſpoken of Chriſt, 
it will be a ſtrong and convincing argu- 
ment to evince his proper deity ; now 
that it is ſpoken of him, is very evident, 


if we compare it with the Verſe imme 
diately following, And he ſhall be for a 


ſanftuary, which I would chuſe to ren- 
der, For he ſhall be for a ſanfuary, as 


the Hebrew particle Vau, which we ren- 


der And, is often render'd elſewhere, and 
ſo it is aſſigned as a reaſon why we ſhould 


ſanctify him; and then it follows, tho“ 
we are obliged ſo to do, yet the Jews 


will not give that glory to him, for he 


5 | will be 7 them for a ſtone of ſtumbling, 
= andfor a rock of offence, as he ſhall be for 
a ſandtuary to thoſe that are faithful. 


That this is ſpoken of Chriſt, not only 
appears from the ſubject matter hereof, 
as it is only he that, properly ſpeaking, 
is ſaid to be a rock of offence, or in 
whom the world was offended, by reaſon 


of his - appearing in a low condition 


therein ; but, by comparing it with other 
ſcriptures, and particularly T/az. xxviii. 
16. Behold. I lay in Sion, for a founda- 


tion, a ſtone, a tried ſtone, a precious cor- 


ner ſtone, a ſure foundation; be that be- 
lieveth ſhall not make haſte, this will more 
evidently . In the latter of theſe 


{criptures, he is ſtiled, a foundation ſtone, 


the rock on whom his church is built; 


in the former a burthenſome ſtone; and 


both theſe. ſcriptures are refer'd to, and 


applied to him, 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8, Where- 


fore Wo it is contained in the ſcripture, 
Behold, I lay in Sion à chief corner ſtone, 
ele, precious; and a ſtone of frumbling, 
and a rock o, offence to them that are dij- 


, obedient ; where the Apoſtle proves plain- 


ly, that our Saviour is the Perſon who is 
ſpoken of, in both theſe texts, by the 
prophet 1/azah, and conſequently that he 
is Febovab, whom we are to ſanctify, 


and to make our fear and our dread. 


Again, there is another ſcripture, which 
Plainly proves this, vis. Numb. xxi. 5, 


6, 7. And the people ſpoke againſt God, 
ang. 


l againſt Moſes; and the Lord ſent fiery 
Serpents among the people, and they bit the 
People, and much people of Iſrael died; 


th erefore the people came to Moſes, and 
laid, We have ſinned, for we have ſpoken . 


bimſel ; and let him” be your fear and you 


againſt the Lord, or Jehovah, and againſt 
thee. He, who is called God, in Ver. 5: 


whom they ſpake againſt, is called Je- 


hovah in Ver. 7. who ſent fiery ſerpents 
among them, that deſtroy'd them, for 
their ſpeaking againſt him ; now this is 
expreſsly applied to our Saviour by the 
Apoſtle, 1 Cor. x. 9. Neither let us tempt 
Chriſt, as ſome of them alſo tempted, and 
were deſtroy'd of ſerpents. 

Again, the prophet Iſaiab, having had 
a viſion of the Angels adoring and mi- 
niſtring to that glorious Perſon, who is 
repreſented, as fitting on a throne, in 
Chap. vi. 1, 2. He reflects on what he 
had ſeen in Verſe 5. and expreſſes himſelf 
in theſe words, Mine eyes have ſeen the 


King, the Lord, or Jehovah, of Hojts. Now 


this is expreſsly applied to our Saviour, 
in Jobn xii. 41. Theſe things ſaid Eſaias, 


when he ſaw his glory, and ſpake of bim; 


where it is plain that he intends this vi- 
fion ; as appears from the foregoing Verſe, 
which refers to a part hace? 1n which 
God foretells that he would blind theeyes, 
and harden the hearts of the unbelieving 
Jeus; from whence it is evident, that 
the Perſon who appear'd to him, fitting 
on a throne, whom he calls Fehovah; 
was our Saviour, EY: 
Again, this may farther be argued, 
from what is ſaid in Jai. xlv. 21. to the 
end, There is no God elſe beſides me, a juſt 
God and a Saviour, there is none beſides 
me. Look unto me, and be ye ſaved, all 
the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is none elſe. , I have fworn by my ſelf, 
the word is gone out of my mouth in righ- 
teouſneſs, and ſhall not return, that unto 
me every knee ſhall bow, every tongue ſhall 
ſwear. Surely, ſhall one ſay, In the Lord 
have I righteouſneſs and ſtrength ; even to 
him ſhall men come, and all that are in- 
cenſed againſt him ſhall be aſhamed. In 
the Lord ſball all the ſeed of Iſrael be juſti- 
fied, and ſhall glory. This is a glorious 


proof of our Saviour's deity, not only 


from his being called Febovab, but from 


ſeveral other divine characters aſcribed to 
him: thus the Perſon, whom the pro- 
phet ſpeaks of, ſtiles himſelf Fehovab, 
and adds, that there is no God beſides 
me; and he is repreſented as ſwear ing 
by himſelf, which none ought to do but 
a divine Perſon, and he encourages all 
the ends of the earth to look to him for 
ſalvation; ſo that if it can be made ap- 


pear that this is ſpoken of our Saviour, it 


will be an undeniable proof of his proper 


deity, ſince nothing more can be ſaid to 
expreſs the glory of the Father than this. 


Now 


1460 chr, bann ens tir be ned 


Now chat theſe words ate ſpoken of 
Bur Saviour, muſt be allowed by every 
one, who reads them impartially, for 
there are ſeveral things that agree with 
| his character as Mediator; 15 when 
all the ends of che earth are invited to 
— him for 7 N eb * 4 
rallel ſeripture, which is pla a 
Pied to Wal I Tſai. xi. 10. 471 i het 
day there ſhall be a Foot of Jeſſe, that is, 
the Mefliah, who end ng from the 


© root of ſtock of 'offe 3 wh 0 64% tand 


for an enfien to the 1 to it, or to 
him, — 2 the Gentiles ſeek, which is the 
fame thing as for the ends of the earth 
to look tw him; and beſides, the word 
looking to him, is a metaphor, taken from 
a very remarkable type of this matter, 
to wit, {/aePs lobking 
pent for healing: thus he, who is here 
ſpoken of, is repreſented as a Saviour, and 
as theo of faith. | 

Again, he is kepfeſented as ſwearing 
by himſelf; and the ſubje& matter of 
this oath is, Tha? unte hin 2 nee 
Houid bow, and every tongue ſhould ſwear 3 
this is expreſely appli to our Saviour, 
in the New hi being a8 er 3 
prophecy of his being the e of t 
world, ** xiv. FY I; 14. ſhall 
all fand be 


Chrift; for it is written, As I live, fait 

the Lord, every knee ſhall bow to me, and 
every tongue ſhall confeſs to God; ſo 
every one of us ſhall give account of himſelf 
fo God, And the ſame words are uſed, 
* A 18355 variation, in Phil. ii. 10, 1 2 
ha at the name of Feſns every knee ſhou 

how, of thin 4 25 and 20255 in 


earth, and thi b under the earth; and 
bat every kongut ſpould 
Cheri 
Fut H 


ms Loyd, to Phe | 


that Feſws. 
. 
WD the Perſon, of whom the pro- 


rh ary incenſed, which can be meant 
of vone but Chriſt, as ſignifying the 
zoſition that . * * meet with, 

the rage and wy that ſhould be 

— againſt him, y en appearing in 
ou NAarure. 
. Kan, he is faid to be ohe tn whom 
| oh, and in whom the 

Jed ind Jhall be juftified; which vety 
74 swith the account we have 
1 New Teſtament, as a Per- 
fon by whoſe 1 we are julti- 
fied, or whoſe ri ſs is imputed 
wy vs for that end. 
And this leads 10 0 o conſider another 
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to the brazen ſer- 


fore the Judgment ſeat of 


then 


eaks, is one againſt whom the 


hall call him, viz. the Branch; 


wo 
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ſeripture, Jer. lil 6. in whichir. is a 
Thit is his nume, whereby be ſhall be called 
the 1 
His being called our righteouſneſs, as wa 
put now obſerved, | nia 1 
Meſſiah, Our great Mediator, is the Per- 
ſon ſpoken who is called Jehovah, 
But this is A evinced from the con- 
text, inaſmuch as it is ſaid; Ver. 5. Be. 
hold the day $ _—_ vis. che gol; 2 day, 
that 1 will” raiſe unto David : ee? ” 
branch, and a King ſhall reign and projper, 
and ſhall execute judgment and juſtice in 
the earth ; which any one, who judges 
impartially of the ſenſe of {cripture, 
will conclude to be ſpoken concerning 
our Saviour's erecting the goſpel-diſpen- 
ſatlon, and being the ſole Lord and Go- 
vernor of his church. How the exerciſe 
of his dominion over it proves his deity, 
will be conſider'd under a following 
head, All that we need to obſerve at 
preſent is, that this deſcription is very 
agreeable to his character in ſcripture, 
as Mediator; therefore he is called 7e 
hovah in this Yer ſe. 

Object. 1. It is objected, that the words | 

may be otherwiſe tranſlated, vis. This ir 
the name, whereby the Lord our righteouſ- 
neſs, namely, the Father, fall tall bim. 

 Anſiv, It may be replied, that the 
Father is never called in ſcripture our 
righteouſneſs, as was but now .obſeryed; 


this being a character peculiar to the Me- 


diator, as it is fully explain'd in ſeveral 
places in the New Teſtament. As to 
what may be farther ſaid, in anſwer to 
this objection, it is well known, that the 
Hebrew word ” ſignifies either actively or | 
r as it is differently pointed, the 
tters being the ſame; and we ſhall not 
enter into a critical diſquiſition concern- 
„ the origin, * authentickneſs of the 
points, ove that our tran- 

auen is Joſt, ch r than that mention d 
in the obje&ion ; but ſhall have recourſe 
to the context to prove it. Accordingly 
it appears from thence, that if it were 
tranſlated according to the ſenſe of the 
obje&ors, it would be little leſs than a 
tautology, . 4. I will raiſe to David 4 


#ighteous branch; and this bs the name 


whereby - 


Jehovah,  #%f Pighteonſneſs, 


ſo that, 


at leaſt, the ſenſe of our tramillation of 
che text, ſeems more natural, as well as 

tical con- 
Hebrew 


more agrecable, to the g 


ſtruction, obſerved in lan- 


Sees in which the words of a ſentence 


are not ors ne in the 
15 Greek 


Jehovah, our righteouſheſe, | | 


eoberewith ſhe fÞ 
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"1 * Greet and Latin, which they are ſuppo- 
ed to be, in the Tea of the text con- 
zined in the objection. 
he 2. ee objetted; that 
though our tranſlation of the text were 
juſt, and Chriſt were called Febovab, yet 
it will not prove his deity, fince it is 


ſaid, in Fer. xXXXili. 16. fpeaking con- 
cerning the church, This 7s the name 


all be called, The Lord, 
or Jehovah, our righteouſnejs. 


Anſav. It is evident, from the context, 


that this is a parallel ſcripture with that 
before mentioned; the ſame Perſon, to 
wit, the Branch, is ſpoken of, and the 


ſame things predicted concerning the 


goſpel- church, that was to be governed 
by him. Therefore, though it is plain 
that our tranſlators underſtood this text, 
as ſpoken of the church of the Jews, or 
rather the goſpel-church, as many others do: 
yet, if we conſider the ſenſe of the He- 
brew words here uſed *, it 1s very evident 
that they might, with equal, if not with 
er 1 
25 be Galle by her; and ſo the ſenſe is 

_ The ſame with that of the other but now 
mentioned; the Branch, to wit, our Sa- 


viour, is to be called, the Lord our righ- 
6, and adored as ſuch by the 


a 
church. os 
There is another ſcripture, in which 
our Saviour is called Febovab, in Joel ii. 
27. And ye ſhall know that I am the Lord, 
vz. Jehovah, your God, and none elſe; 
compared with Ver. 32. And it ſhall come 
to paſs, that whoſoever ſhall call on the 
name of the Lord, viz. Jehovah, ſhall be 
deliver d. In both theſe Yerſes, it is evi- 
dent that our Saviour is called Fehovah ; 


for the Perſon, who is ſo called, in the 


former of them, is ſaid, Ver. 28. to oper out 
bis Spirit upon all fleſh, &c: which ſcrip- 
ture is expreſsly refer d to him, in Adds ii. 
16, 17. and this pouring out of his 1 
on all fleſh, here predicted, 1s alſo applied, 
in Ver. 32. to him; Therefore being, 
by the right hand of God, exalted, and ha- 
ving received of the Father the promiſe 0 
the Holy Ghoſt; he hath ſhed forth this, 
which ye now ſee and hear. The argu- 
ment is therefore this: he who was, ac- 
cording to this prophecy, to pour out his 
Spirit on all |, is called Jehovah, your 
God; bur this our Saviour is ſaid to have 
done, therefore the name Jehovah is juſt- 
7 applied to him. As to the latter of 
theſe Verſes, vix. 32. ee. call 
on the name of the Lord, ſpall be delivered; 
this is alſo refer'd to, and explain'd, as 


ety, have been render'd, : 


np 


Yd from bis being call d Jenov an. 14 


ſpoken of Chriſt, in Rom. x. 13. And 
that the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of, calling 
on the name of Chriſt, is plain, from 


the foregoing and following Verſes. In 


Ver. q. it is expreſs'd, by confeſſinr the 
Lord Feſus, and 1. is er deen Lich 
ſalvation. And the Apoſtle proceeds to 
conſider, that, in order to our confeſſing. 
or calling on his name, it is neceſſary that 
Chriſt ſhould be preached, Ver. 14, 15. 
And he farther adds, in the following 
Verſes, that though Chriſt was preached, 
and his glory proclaimed in the goſpel, | 
yet the Jeus believed not in him, and 
conſequently called not on his name; 
which was an accompliſhment of what 
had been foretold by the prophet 1/aiah, 


Chap. lit. 1. Who hath believed our re- 


port, &c. intimating, that it was pre- 
dicted, that our Saviour ſhould be reſect- 
ed, and not be believed in by the Jes: 


ſo that it is very evident the Apoſtle is 


ſpeaking concerning him, and applying 
to him what is mentioned in this ſerip- 
ture, in the prophecy of Joel, in which 
he is called Fehovab ; therefore this glo- 
rious name belongs to him. Several 
other ſcriptures might have been refer'd 
to, to prove that Chriſt is called Fehovah; 
which are alſo applied to him in the 
New Teſtament, ſome of which may be 


_ occaſionally mentioned under ſome fol- 


lowing arguments: But; I think, what 
hath been already faid is abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to prove his deity, from his having 
this glorious name given to him ; which 
leads us to conſider ſome othernamesgiven 
to him for the proof thereof; accordingly, 

2. He is ſtiled Lord and God, in ſuch 
a ſenſe, as plainly proves his proper 
deity. We will not, indeed, deny that 
the names Lord or Ged are ſometimes 
given to creatures; yet we are not left 


without ſufficient light, whereby we 


may plainly diſcern when they are ap- 
plied to the one living and true God, 
and when not. To aſſert the contrary; 
would be to reflect on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God; and it would not only 
render thoſe ſcriptures, in which they 
are contain'd; like the trumpet, that gives 
an uncertain ſound, but we ſhould be in 
the greateſt danger of being led aſide into 
a moſt deſtructive miſtake, in a matter 
of the higheſt importance, and hereby 
be induced to give that glory to the crea- 
ture, which is due to God alone; there- 
fore we ſhall always find ſomething, ei- 
ther in the text, or context, that evi- 
dently determines the ſenſe of theſe 


0 0 


names, 
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names, whenever they are applicd to God, 
or the creature. 3 

And here let it be obſerved, that when- 
ever the word God or Lord is given to 
a creature, there is ſome diminutive cha- 


racter annex d to it, which plainly diſtin- 


guiſhes it from the true God: thus 
when tis given to idols, it is intimated, 
that they are ſo call'd, or falſely eſteem d, 
to be gods by their deceived worſhip- 
pers; and ſo they are called ſtrange 
gods ”, and molten gods, and new 
pods ©, and their worſhippers are repro - 
ved as brutiſh and fooliſh *. 

Again, when the word God is applied 
to men, there is alſo ſomething in the 
context, which implies, that whatever 


characters of honour are won to them, 


yet they are ſubject to the divine controul, 


as it is ſaid ®, God ſtandeth in the congre- 
gation of the mighty ; he judgeth among 


the gods; and they are at beſt but mor- 
tal men; I have ſaid, ye are gods, and all 


of you are children of the moſt high, but ye 


ſhall die like men ; they are, indeed, de- 


ſcribed, as being made partakers of the 
divine image, conſiſting in ſome leſſer 
branches of ſovereignty and dominion ; 


but this is infinitely below the Idea of 
ſovereignty and dominion, which is con- 


tained in the word, when applied to the 


great God. 


INT 


Tis true, God ſays to Moſes, See, I 


have made thee a god to Pharaoh, by 


which we are not to underſtand that any 
of the divine perfections were communi- 
cated to, or predicated of him ; for God 
cannot give his glory to another: but the 
ſenſe is plainly this, that he was ſet in 


| God's ſtead: thus he is ſaid to be inſtead 


of God to Aaron * ; and the ſame expreſ- 
Job, I am ac- 


fion is uſed by Elibu to 
cording to thy wiſh in God's ſtead; ſo that 


Moſes's being made a god to Pharaoh, 


implies nothing elſe but this, that he 


ſhould, by being God's miniſter, in in- 


flicting the plagues which he deſigned to 
bring on Pharaoh and his ſervants, be 
render'd formidable to them; not that he 


ſhould have a right to receive divine 


honour from them. 

Again, when the word God is put ab- 
ſolutely, without any additional character 
of glory, or diminution annex 'd to it, it 


muſt always be underſtood of the great 


God, this being that name by which he 
is generally known in ſcripture, and ne- 
ver otherwiſe applied, without an inti- 


mation given that he is not intended 


r Deut. xxxii. 16. 


; f Exod, xxxiv, 17. 
Y Exod, vii. 1. 


* Chap. iv. 16. 


SY | ud es v. 8. 
r 


thereby: thus the Father and the Son 
are deſcribed in John i. 1. The Word was 


with God, and the Word was God, and in 


many other places of ſcripture ; there- 
fore if we can prove that our Saviour is 
called God in ſcripture, without any 
thing in the context tending to detract 
from the moſt known ſenſe of the word, 
this will be ſufficient to prove his proper 
deity ; but weſhall not only find that he is 
called God therein; but there are ſome 


additional glories annex'd to that name, 


whereby this will more abundantly ap- 


. pear. 


As to the word Lord, though that is 


often applied to creatures, and is given 


to ſuperiors by their ſubjects or ſervants, 
yet this is alſo ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, 
when applied to a divine Perſon, from 
any other ſenſe thereof, as applied to - 
creatures. Now if we can prove that 
our Saviour is called Lord and God in 


this ſenfe, it will ſufficiently evince his 


roper deity ; and, in order hereto, we 
ſhall conſid 

he is not only ſo called, but ſeveral 
characters of 7 are annexed, and di- 
vine honours given to him, which are 
due to none but a divine Perſon, which 
abundantly determines the ſenſe of theſe 


words, when applied to him. And, 


2 ſhall conſider ſome ſcriptures in 

which he is called Lord, particularly 
Pſal. cx. 1. The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footſtool ; that our Sa- 
viour the Meſſiah, is the Perſon whom 
David calls his Lord, is very evident, 
from its being quoted and applied to him 
in the New Teſtament, in Matt. xxii. 44, 
Sc. and that by calling him Lord he 
aſcribes divine honour to him, appears 
from hence, that when the queſtion was 
put to the Phariſees, If Chriſt were 
David's Lord, how could he be his Son? 
They might eaſily have replied to it, had 


It been taken in a lower ſenſe; for it is 


not difficult to ſuppoſe that David might 
have a ſon deſcending from him, who 


might be advanced to the higheſt ho- 


nours, ſhort of what are divine; but they 
not underſtanding how two infinitely 
diſtant natures could be united in one 
2 ſo that at the ſame time he ſhould _ 
called David's Son, and yet his Lord, 


in ſuch a ſenſe as proves his deity, they 


were confounded, and put to ſilence. 
But whether they acknowledged him 
to be a divine Perſon or no, it is evident 


x Pfal, Ixxxii. 1, 6. 
that 


' 8 Jer. X. 8. 


conſider ſeveral ſcriptures, wherein 


LY 
> 
3 


as the Perſon who, 


that David conſiders him as ſuch; or 
purſuant to God's co- 
venant made with him, was to fit and 
rule upon his throne, in whom alone it 


could be ſaid that it ſhould be per- 


etual, or that of his kingdom, there 


| ſhould be no end; and inaſmuch as he 


ys, Ver. 3. Thy people ſhall be willing in 
7 day 0 thy power, ſpeaking of the 
perſon whom he calls his Lord, who was 
to be his Son, he plainly infers, that he 
ſhould exert divine power, and conſe- 


5 6 prove himſelf to be a divine 


rſon. 15 

. if the word Lord be applied to 
him, as denoting his ſovereignty over 
the church, and his being the Governor 
of the world, this will be conſidered un- 
der the next head, when we ſpeak con- 
cerning thoſe glorious titles and attri- 
butes that are given to him, which prove 


his deity; and therefore we ſhall wave it 
at preſent, and only confider two or three 


ſcriptures, in which he is called Lord, 


in a more glorious ſenſe than when it is 


applied to any creature : thus in Rev. 
xVIi. 14. ſpeaking of the Lamb, which 
is a character that can be applied to none 
but him, and that as Mediator, he is called, 


Lord of lords, and the Prince of the kings 


of the earth, in Rev. i. 5. and the Lord of 
glory, in 1 Cor. ii. 8. which will be more 
particularly confider'd, when we ſpeak 
concerning his glorious titles, as an argu- 
ment to prove it; therefore all that we 
ſhall obſerve at preſent is, that this is the- 
fame character by which God is acknow- 


_ lcdged by thoſe that deny our Saviour's 


deity to be deſcribed in Deut. x. 17. The 
Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of 
lords ; a great God, and terrible; ſo that 
we have as much ground to conclude 
when Chriſt is called Lord, with ſuch 


additional marks of glory, of which 


more in its proper place, that this 
proves his deity, as truly as the deity 
of the Father is proved from this ſcrip- 
ture, 

(a.) Chriſt is often in ſcripture called 
God, in ſuch a ſenſe, in which it is ne- 
ver applied to a creature: thus he is 
called, in Pſal. xlv. 6. Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever; and there are 
many other glorious things ſpoken of him 
in that Pſalm, which is a 2 confir- 


mation that he, who is here called God, 
8 a divine Perſon, in the ſame ſenſe as 


God the Father is ; particularly he is 
laid, Ver. 2. To be fairer than the chil- 
ren of men, that is, infinitely above 


y Chriſt's being called Lonn and Gon proves his Deity. 143 


and 


ply d to any but Chriſt; to ſay the Father 


em; and, Ver. 11. ſpeaking to the elſewhere, in Exod. xxix. 45. 


Lord, and 
e following 


church, it is ſaid, He 7s thy 


worſhip thou him ; and, in t 


Verſes, the church's compleat blefſedneſs 


conſiſts in its being brought 'into his 
palace, who is. the King thereof, and ſo 


denotes him to be the ſpring and fountain 


of compleat bleſſedneſs, and his name, or 
glory, is to be remember'd in all genera- 
trons, and the people ſhall praiſe him for 
ever and ever. This glory is aſcribed to 
him, who is called God; and many other 
things are faid concerning him, relating 
to his works, his victories, his triumphs, 


which are very agreeable to that cha- 


racter; ſo that it evidently appears that 
the Perſon ſpoken of in this 
truly and properly God. 


I eam ſenfible the Anti-trinitafians will 


object to this, that ſeveral things are 
ſpoken concerning him in this Pſalm, 
t argue his inferiority to the Father; 


but this only proves that the Perſon here 


ſpoken of is conſider d as God-man, Me- 
diator, in which reſpect he is, in one na- 
ture, equal; and, in the other, inferior 


to him; were it otherwiſe, one expreſ< 
ſion contain'd in this P/a/m would be in- 


conſiſtent with, and contradictory to a- 
nother. | 


To this we ſhall only add, as an unde- 
niable proof, that 'tis Chriſt that is here 


ſpoken of, as alſo that he is conſider'd as 
Mediator, as but now obſerved ; that the 


Apoſtle, ſpeaking of him as Mediator, 
and diſplaying his divine glory as ſuch, 
refers to theſe words of the Pſalmiſt, Heb. 


i. 8. Unto the Son he ſaith, T. 
O God, is for ever and ever; a ſcepter 0 
righteouſneſs is the ſcepter of thy king- 
dom. 8 


Again, another proof of our Saviour's 


deity may be taken from Matt. i. 23. Be- 
hold a virgin ſhall be with child, and ſhall 
bring forth a Son, and they ſhall call his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted, 
is, God with us. His incarnation is what 
gives occaſion, as is plain from the words, 


for his being deſcribed by this name or 


character, God with us, which imports 
the ſame thing as when it is elſewhere 
faid, Fohn i. 14. The Word was made fleſh, 
elt among us. This cannot be ap- 


is call'd Emmanuel, is ſuch a ſtrain upon 


the ſenſe of the text, as no impartial rea- 


der will allow of; for tis plain that tis a 


name given to the ſon upon this great oc- 


caſion ; and this is as glorious a diſplay 


of his deity, as when God the Father ſays, 


if we ſuppoſe that text to be ſpoken of him 
J will 


P/alm, 19 | 


| 


by throne, 
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duell amongſt the children of Iſrael, and 


will be their God. 


Again, Chriſt's deity is prov'd, in 1 T. 
10. 1 from his being ſliled God, mam ſeſt 
in the fleſh, imply ing, that the ſecond Per- 
ſon in the Godhead was united to our na- 
ture; for neither the Father nor che Holy 
Ghoſt were ever ſaid to be manifeſted in 
the fleſh ; and beſides, he is diſtinguith- 


ed from the Spirit, as juſtified by him. 


And be is not called God,” becauſe of his 
incarnation; as ſome Sacini an writers gap 


poſe, for: to be incarnate, ſuppoſes 


pre-exiſtence of that nature, to which 
the human nature was united, ſince it is 
called elſewhere, aſſuming, or tak ing 
fleſh, as it is here, being manifeſted there- 
in, and conſequently that he was God 
before this act of incarnation; and there 
is certainly nothing in the text which 
determines the word God to be taken in 
a leſs proper ſenſe, any more than when 


it is applied to the Father. I 


© Objedd. It is objected that the word God 


is not found in all the manuſcripts of the 


Greek text, nor in ſome tranſlat ions there- 
of, particularly the Syriacłk, Arabich and 


ry which was manifeſt in the fleſh, Re. 


unreaſonable to o 8 
reſt. As for the Syriack and Arabick 
tranſlations ; ſome ſuppoſe that it is not 
true in fact that the word God is left out 
in the Arabick, and though it be left out 
in the Syriach, yet it is contained in the 
_ ſenſe thereof, which is, great is the 
myſtery of godlineſs hat be was manifeſt- 
ed in the fleſh; and as for the vulgar 
Latin verſion, that has not credit enough, 

eſpecially among proteſtants, to ſupport it 


When ſtanding in competition with ſo 


many copies of ſcripture in which the 
word is found; therefore we can by no 
means give up the argument which is ta- 
ken from this text to prove our Saviour's 
deity, Beſides, as a farther confirmation 


hereof, we might appeal to the very words 


of the text it ſelf, whereby it will plain- 
ly appear, that if the word Ged be left 
out of it, the following 
will not be ſo conſiſtent with a Myſtery 


as it is with our Saviour, particularly 


it is a very great impropricty of ex- 


vid. Catech. Racoy, ad Quaſt, LIx. 
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Anſiv. It is not pretended to be left out 
in above two Greek copies, and it is very 
oppoſe theſe to all the 


part of the verſe 


—᷑„ . | 
7 to ſay that a myſtery, or as ſome 

| am writers explain it, che will of Goq » 
was man ifeſt in the fleſh, and received in a 
glorious manner; for this is not agreeable 
to che ſenſe of the Grees words, ſince 
it is plain that & ongx; dp: Wu, which 
we render was manifeſt in the fleſh, is juſt. 
ly tranſlated, being never uſed in ſcrip- 
ture to ſignify the preaching the goſpel by 
weak mortal men, as they underſtand it: 


but on the other hand it is often applied 


to the manifeſtation of our Saviour in his 
incarnation, and is explain'd when it is 
ſaid, ohn i. 14. that he was made jieſh, and 
we beheld his glory*; and as for the goſpel, 
tho' it met with reception when preached 
to the Gentiles, and there were many cir- 
cumſtances of glory that attended this 
diſpenſation, yet it could not be ſaid for 
that reaſon to be received up into glory. 
Now ſince what is ſaid in this verſe agrees 
to our Saviour, and not to the myſtery of 
godlineſs, we are bound to conclude that 
he is God manifeſt in the fleſh, and there- 
fore that this objection is of no force. 
The next ſcripture which we ſhall con- 
ſider is As xx. 28. Feed the church of God 


whech be hath purchaſed with his own blood, 


Where we obſerve, that he who is here 


ſpoken of is ſaid to have a propriety in 


the church, this no mere creature can be 
{aid to have, but our Saviour is not only 


here but elſewhere deſcrib'd as having a 
right to it, thus tis ſaid in Hebrews iii. 3, - 


4, 6. He was counted worthy of more glory 
than Moſes, inaſmuch as he who hath build- 
ed the houſe hath more honour than the 
houſe ; and he that built all things is God, 
which is as though he ſhould ſay, our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath not only built his 
church bur all things, and therefore muſt 
be God, and Yer.6. he is called a Son 
over hisown houſe, ſo that he is the pur- 
chaſer, the builder, and the proprietor of 
his church, and therefore . muſt be a di- 
vine perſon ; and then it is obſery'd, that 
he that hath purchas'd this church is God, 
and that God hath done this with his own 
blood ; this cannot be apply'd to any but 
the Mediator, the Son of God, whoſe 
deity it plainly proves. | 

| Obye#?. 1. Some object againſt this ſenſe 
of the text, that the word God here is re- 
fer'd to the Father, and ſo the ſenſe is, 
feed the church of God, that is of the 


Ie is elfewhere faid concerning is 15 John iii. 5. that he was manifeſted, Sc. ien, as alſo in Ver. 5 


And as for what is ſaid in the laſt clauſe 


„ we are conſidering that he was received up imo glory, it is a very 


great rain on the ſenſe of thoſe words, to apply it to a Myſtery, or to the Gaſpe), ſince the words, ereargd1 9 


88 
and his Aſcenſion is called, Luke ix. 5 1. ε,, = 
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Jes, the time in which he ſhould'be received up. 


Tl A plainly intimate a-perſon's meeting with a glorious reception when aſcending into Heaven, a o- 
furſum vecipere, therefore we render it, received up; an 


Jo it is often applied to our Saviour, Aﬀs i. 2, 11, 2% 


Father, 
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Fathur, which He, that is, Chriſt, hath 
urchas'd with his own blood. 

Pe To this it may be anſwer' d, that 
chis ſeems a very great ſtrain and force 


udon the grammatical ſenſe of the words, 
for certainly He muſt refer to the imme- 


Jiate antecedent, and that 1s God, to wit, 


the Son. If ſuch a method of expounding 
ſcripture were to be allow'd, it would be an 
eaſy matter to make the word of God ſpeak 
what we pleaſe to have it; therefore we 
muſt take it in the moſt plain and obvious 
ſenſe, as that is which we have given of 
chis text, whereby it appears that God 
the Son has purchaſed the church with 
his own blood, and that he has a right 
. 5 5 
| Object. 2. God the Father is faid to 
have purchaſed the church by the blood 
of Chriſt, which is called his blood, as 
he is the Proprietor of all things. 


Anſiv. Though God be the Proprietor 
of all chings, yet no one, that does not 


labour very hard to maintain the cauſe 
he is defending, would underſtand 515 
blood in this ſenſe. According to this 
method of ſpeaking, God the Father 


might be ſaid to have done every thing 


that the Mediator did, and ſo to have 
= ſhed his blood upon the croſs, as well as 
WW to have purchaſed the church thereby, as 
= having a propriety in it. HAS 


WW The hext ſcripture, which proves our 
== Saviour's deity, is Rom. ix. 5. Of whom, 


as concerning the fleſh, Chriſt came, who is 
over all, God bleſſed for ever; where he is 
not only called God, but God bleſſed for e- 
ver; which is a character too high for any 
creature, and is the very fame that is gi- 
ven to the Father, in 2 Cor. x1.31. who is 
ſtiled, The God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, which is bleſſed for evermore, 
that is, not only the Object of worſhip, 
but the Fountain of bleſſedneſs. Now if 
Chriſt be fo called, as it ſeems evident 
that he is, then the word God is, in this 
text, applied to him in the higheſt ſenſe, 


lo as to argue him a divine Perſon. 


Now that this is ſpoken of our Saviour, 
is plain, becauſe he is the ſubje& of the 
Propoſition therein contained, and is 
conſider d, as being of the fathers con- 
|  Cerning the fleſh, i. e. with reſpect to his 

uman nature; ſo that if we can prove 
that he is here called God, bleſſed for ever, 
we ſhall have the argument we contend 
for, this being the only thing conteſted 
by the Anti-trinitarians. tn 
Object. It is objected, that the words 
may be otherwiſe render d, namely, Let 
* See Whitby in loc. 


Ig 


uſed in the New Teſtament, 
See Dr. Clark's Reply ole, Fy . 
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God, vig. the Father, who ir over all, be 
blefſed for ever, to wit, for this great 
privilege, that Chriſt ſhould come in the 
Heth ; therefore it does not prove that 
which we bring it for. e 
Anſio. In defence of our tranſlation 
of theſe words, it may be replied, that 
it is very agreeable to the grammatical 
conſtruction thereof. It is true, Eraſmus 
defends the other ſenſe of the text, and 
thereby gives an handle to many after 
him, to make uſe of it, as an objection 
againſt this doctrine, which, he ſays, 
may be plainly proved from many other 
ſcriptures; it is very ſtrange, that, with 
one hand, he ſhould build up, and, with 
the other, overthrow Chriſt's roper dei- 
ty, unleſs we attribute it to that affecta⸗ 
tion which he had in his temper to ap- 


pear ſingular, and, in many things, run 


counter to the common ſenſe of mans 


kind ; or elſe to the favourable thoughts 


which he appears to have had, in ſome 
inſtances, of the Arian ſcheme. It may 
be obſerved, that the moſt ancientYerfors 
render this text in the ſenſe of our tran- 


lation; as do moſt of the ancient Fa- 


thers in their defence of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as a late writer obſerves *; 


And it is certain, this ſenſe given thereof 


by the Anti-trinitarians, is ſo apparently 
forced and ſtrained, that ſome of the 
Sociniuns themſelves, whoſe Intereſt it 
was to have taken it therein, have not 
thought fit to infiſt on it. And a learned 
writer *; who has appeared in the Anti- 
trimtarian cauſe, ſeems to argue below 
himſelf, when he attempts to give 4 
turn to this text, agreeable to his own 
ſcheme ; for certainly he would have 


defended his ſenſe of the text better than 


he does, had it been defenſible ; fince we 
can receive very little conviction from his 
alledging, that © Ir is uncertain whe- 
« ther the word God was originally in 
&« the text; and if it was, whether it be 
« not ſpoken of the Father.” To ſay 
no more than this to it, is not to defend 

rhis ſenſe of the text; for if there were 
any doubr whether the word God 
was left out of any ancient We 
he would have obliged the world, had 
he refered to them, which, I think, no 
one elſe has done; and, ſince he ſuppoles 
ir uncertain whether it be not there ſpo- 


ken of the Father, that ought to have 


been proved, or not ſuggeſted. We 
might obſerve, in defence of our trart- 
flat ion, that whenever the words are ſo 
that they 


p may 


Dr. Omen againſt Bidale, Pag. 2 56. 
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may be tranſlated, Bleſſed be God. They 
are diſpoſed in a different form, or or- 
der, and not exactly ſo as we read them 


therein: but, though this be a probable 


argument, we will not infiſt on it, but 
ſhall rather prove. our tranſlation to be 
juſt, from the connection of the words, 
with what goes immediately before, 
where the Apoſtle had been ſpeaking 
of our Saviour, as deſcending from the 
fathers, according to the fleſh, or conſi- 
dering him as to his human nature; 
therefore it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
he would ſpeak of him as to his divine 
nature, eſpecially ſince both theſe na- 


tures are ſpoken of together, n i. 14. 


and el ſewhere; and why they ſhould not 
be intended here, cannot well be account- 
ed for; ſo that if our tranſlation be on- 
ly ſuppoſed to be equally juſt with theirs, 
Which, I think, none pretend to deny, 
the connection of the parts of the. pro- 
poſition laid down therein, determines 
the ſenſe thereof in our favour. 
Here I cannot paſs over that proof 
which we have of our Saviour's divinity, 
in 1 Jobn v. 20. This is the true God, 
and eternal life; where the true God is 
oppoſed, not only to thoſe Idols, which, 


o 


in the following Verſe, he adviſes them 


to keep themſelves from; in which ſenſe 
the Anti-trinitarians themſelves ſome- 


times call him the true God, that is as 


much as to ſay, he is not an Idol; upon 


which occaſion, a learned writer *. ob- 


ſerves, that they deal with him as Judas 
did with our Saviour, cry, Hail Maſter, 
and then betray him: they would be 
thought to aſcribe every thing to him 


but proper deity ; but that this belongs 


to him, will evidently appear, if we can 

rove that theſe words are ſpoken of him. 
It is true, the learned author of the ſcrip- 
ture-doctrine of the Trinity“, takes a 
reat deal of pains to prove that it is the 
Packer who is here e of; and his 
expoſition of the former part of the 
text, which does not immediately ſup- 
port his cauſe, ſeems very juſt, 8 5 2 
ſays, The Son of God 1s come, and hath 
given us an underſtanding, that we may 
know him that is true, 412. the Father, 
and we are in him that is true, ſpeaking 


ſtill of the Father, by or through his Son 
ſus Chrift ; but, I humbly conceive, 
he does not acquit himſelf fo. well in 
the ſenſe he gives of the following words, 
upon which the whole ſtreſs of the ar- 


gument depends, not only in that he 


takes it for granted, that the word See, 


This, refers back, as is moſt natural and 


uſual, not to the laſt word in order 
but to the laſt and principal in ſenſe. 


namely, the Father, which is, at leaſt, 


doubtful, ſince any unprejudiced reader 
who hath not a cauſe to maintain. 
which obliges him to underſtand it ſo 
would refer it to the immediate antece- 
dent, v2. the Son, by whom we have 
an intereſt in the Father ; for when he 
had been ſpeaking of him as Mediator. 
and, + ok as the Author of this great 

privilege, namely, our knowing the Fa- 
ther, and being in him, it ſeems very 
agreeable to deſcribe him as a Perſon 

every way qualified for this work, ang | 
conſequently as being the true God; and 
beſides, the Apoſtle had ſpoken of the Fa- 
ther in the beginning of the Verſe, a5 
him that is true, or, as ſome manuicripts 
have it, him that is the true God, as the 
ſame author obſerves; therefore what 
reaſon can be aſſigned why this ſhould be 
again repeated, and the Apoſtle ſuppoſed 


to ſay we know the Father, who is the 
true God; and he is the true God, which 


certainly doth not run ſo ſmooth, to ſay 


the beſt of it, as when we apply it to our 


Saviour : that author, indeed, attempts 
to remove the impropriety of the expreſ- 
fion, by giving an uncommon ſenſe of 
theſe words, namely, This knowledge if 


God is the true religion, and the way! Wi 


eternal life ; or, this is the true worſhip 
God by his Son unto eternal life, which, 


ugh it be a truth, yet can hardly 


be ſuppoſed to comport with the 


grammatical ſenſe of the words; for 


why ſhould the true God be taken in a 
proper ſenſe in one part of the /erſ, 
and a figurative in the other ? And if we 
take this liberty of ſuppoſing Ellipſes in 


texts, and ſupplying them with words 


that make to our own purpoſe, it would 
be no difficult matter to prove almoſt 
any doctrine from ſcripture ; therefore 


the plain ſenſe of the text is, that our 


Saviour is the true God intended in theſe 
words; and it is as evident a proof of his 


deity, as when the Father is called, be 


true God; or the only true God, as he 
is in Mov xvii. 3. where, though he be 
ſo called, nevertheleſs he is not to be 
conſider d as the only Perſon who | 
God, in the moſt proper ſenſe, but 35 
having the one divine nature; in whic 
ſenſe the word God is always taken, wh" 
God is ſaid to be one. | 


Thus they are four times, Lale i. 68. 2 Cor, i. 3. Eph. i. 3. and 1 Pes. i. 3. wherein 2097 iC is put before o. 


N : 
— 


See Dr. Clark's Reply to Nelſon, Pag. 97, 


% Moreovel, 


Moreover, let it be obſerved; that he 
who is here called the true God, is ſtiled, 
life eternal, which, I humbly conceive, 
the Father never is, though he be ſaid to 
give us eternal life, in one of the fore- 
going Verſes ; whereas it is not only ſaid 
concerning our Saviour, that in him was 


life, John i. 4. but he ſays, John xiv. 6. 


Tam tbe life; and tis ſaid in 1 Jobn i. 2. 
The life was manifeſted, and we have ſeen it, 
or him, and ſhew unto you that eternal 


life, which was with the Father, m2g; my 


ute, which is an explication of his 

own words, John 1. 1. Teg; my Otoy, 
with God; and then he explains what he 
had faid in Ver. 14. of the ſame Chapter, 
when he ſays, the word of Life, or the 
Perſon who calls himſelf the /ife was ma- 


nifefted unto us; which ſeems to be a pe- 


culiar phraſe, uſed by this Apoſtle, where- 
by he ſets forth our Saviour's glory under 
this character, whom he calls Lie, or 


eternal life; and he that is fo, is the fame 


Perſon, who is called the true God; 


which character of being true, is often 


uſed and applied to Chriſt, by the ſame 
inſpired writer, more than by any other, 
as appears from ſeveral ſcriptures, Rev. 
iti, 7, 14. and Chap. xix. 11. and though, 
indeed, it refers to him, as Mediator, as 
does alſo his being called Eternal lie, yet 
this agrees very well with his proper 
deity, which we cannot but think to b 
plainly evinced by this tet. 


There is another ſcripture, which not 


only ſpeaks of Chriſt as God, but with 
ſome other divine characters of glory 
added tothis name, which prove his proper 


deity: thus in Jai. ix. 6. he is ſtiled, he 


mighty God, and ſeveral other glorious 


titles are given to him ; as, the wonderful 


\ Counſellor, the everlaſiing Father, the 
Prince of peace ; theſe are all applied to 
him, as one whoſe incarnation was fore- 
told, to us a Child is born, &c. And he is 
farther deſcribed as a Perſon who was to 
be the Governor of his church, as it is 
laid, the government ſhall be upon his 
ſhoulder ; all which expreſſions ſo exactly 


See Pag. 140, | g 
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agree with his character as God-man, Me- 
diator, that they contain an evident proo 
of his proper deitʒ. 


Object. They who deny our Saviour's 


_ deity, object, that the words ought to be 


otherwiſe tranſlated, viz. the wonderful 
Counſellor, the mighty God, the everlaſt- 
ing Father, ſhall call him, the Prince of 
Pony, ] 5 
Anſiv. We have before obſerved, in 
defence of our tranſlation of another 
text *, that the Hebrew word, that we 
tranſlate, he ſhall be called, (which is the 
ſame with that which is uſed in this text 
does not fully appear to ſignify actively; 
and alſo that ſuch tranſpoſitions, as 


are, both there and here, made uſe of, 


are not agreeable to that language; and 
therefore our ſenſe of the text is ſo plain 
and natural, that any one, who reads it 
impartially, without forcing it to ſpeak 
what they would have it, would take it 
in the ſenſe in which we tranſlate it, 


which contains a very evident proof of 


our Saviour's divinity. 

I here is another ſcripture which ſpeaks 
of Chriſt, not only as God, but as the 
great God, in Tit. ii. 13. Looking for that 


bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearing of 


the great God, and our Saviour  Feſus 
Chriſt; none ever denied that he, who is 
laid fo appear, is true and proper God, 
and therefore the principal thing we have 
to prove is, that the text refers only to 
our Saviour, or that the Apoſtle does not 
ſpeak therein of two Perſons, to wit, the 
Father and the Son, but of the Son; 
and accordingly, . tho' we oftentimes take 
occaſion to vindicate our tranſlation, here 
we cannot but think it ought to be cor- 
reed ; and that the word And ſhould be 
render d Even * : But, becauſe I would 
not lay too great ſtreſs on a grammatical 


criticiſm, how probable ſoever it may be; 


we may conſider ſome other things in the 
text, whereby it appears that our Saviour 
is the only Perſon ſpoken of therein, 


from what is ſaid of him, agreeable to 


his character as Mediator: thus the Apo- 


« It is certain, that zz is oftentimes exegetical, as well as eopulative; and it appears to be ſo, by a great 
many inſtances in the New Teſtament; when it is put between two nouns, the firſt whereof has an article, and the 
other none: thus it will be acknowledged by all, that it is taken, in 2 cor. i. 3. Bleſſed be God, even the Father of 
eur Lord Feſus . Chriſt, 6 Oeòs 5 Tate; fo in Eph. i. 3. 2 Theſ ii. 16. 1 Pet. i, 3. Rom. xv. 6. Phil. iv. 20, 2 cur. 

xl." 31, and in Colof; ii. 2+ In theſe ſcriptures, and others of the like nature, the Arians themſelves allow that this 
rule holds good, though they will not allow it, when it proves our Saviour's deity, becauſe it militates againſt their 
own ſcheme ; as in Eph. v. 5. where the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the kingdom of Cbriſt, and of God, as we render it; but, 
I think, it ought to be render'd, even of Cod; for it is, 28 X Oe; ſo in 2 Theſſ, i. 12. The grace of our God, and, 
or even, of the Lord Feſus Chriſt, the words are, 74 Oe mM xy xveis 'Inos xp. Ste among many other ſcriptures 
to the like purpoſe, 1 Tim, v. 21. and Chap. vi. 13. 2 Pet. i. 2. Tis true, there are ſeveral exceptions to this rule, 
though they are generally in ſuch inſtances, in which it is impoſſible for the latter word to contain an explication of the 
former, though, in other inſtances, it, for the moſt part,* holds us ; and therefore it will, at leaſt, amount ro a 


probable argument, that the words in this text, 7% f ©; 
der d, of #hs great God, even our Saviour Feſus Obriſt. 
* E * 8 . x 
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ſtle here ſpeaks of His appearing ; as 
| he alſo does elſewhere, 2 E. 2 
He ſhall appear the - ſecond time without fin 
»Ato falvation ; and in 1 Jobm iii. 2. When 
| be ſhall aßpear, we ſhall be like him, bc 7 
and then e who;- in this text, is faid to 
: ck oh is called the bleſſed Hebe, that is, 
ject of His people's expectation, 
N ſhall be bleſſed by him when he ah 
pears: thus he is called, in 1 Tim. i. I. 
buy Hope, and in Colo. i. 27. The Hope 
gli; now we don't find that the Fa- 
| iid is deſcribed in ſcripture as appear- 
ing, or as the hope of his pedple. Tis 
trite, à late writer gives that turn to the 
text, and ſuppoſes, that as tlie Father is 
aid to judge the world by Jeſus Chriſt, 
and as when the Son ſhall come at laſt, it 
will be in the glory of his Father; ſo, in 
that ſenſe, the Father may be ſaid to 
appear by him, as the brightneſs of his 
glory ſhines forth in his appearance; but 
| fince this is no where applied to the ſenſe + 
of thoſe other {criptutes, which ſpeak 
of every eye's ſeeing him in his human 
nature, and plainly refer to ſome glo- 
ries that ſhall be put upon that Mathe 
which (hall be che object of ſenſe; Why 
ſhould we fay chat the text: imports = 
thing « elle but that the Facherſhall ap 
in His appearing, which'is ſuch a ſtrals p- 
oh the ſenſe of the words, chat they who 
make uſe of it would not allowof, inother 
caſes?/ I might have added, as a farther 
confirmation of the ſenſe we have gi- 
ven of this text, its agreeableneſs with 
what the Apoſtle days, in Tit. ii. 10. when 
he calls che goſpel, The - do#rine , God 
our Saviour, and with what immediate- 
ly follows. in Per. 14. where, having be- 
fore deſcribed him as our "Saviour, he 
proceeds to thew wherein he was fo, 
| dane by giving himfelf for us, that be 
might redeem us from all iniquity; and he 
i not only called God vur Sabibur by this 
Apoſtſe, but he is fo called in 2 Per: i. 1. 
where the church is faid 2% have obtained 


Bie previews farb, through the righteouſ- 


nfs of God, anũ our Serorour Fefus Chriſt ; 


or, as the marginal reading has it, of our 


God and Savoury this ſeems to be quſt - 
a reading of the text we are confi 


dering, 
that ſome, on the other ſide pf the queſtion, 
well bear 


allow that the words will very 
mT; N they think” Their ſeniſe agreeable, 
as. 


| 3sAittle other than a boaſt, 50 
4 whether it des or no, 
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miſes, in He/. 


they, who conſider the argumente on both 
ſides, may judge; and, we think, we have 
as much reaſon to conclude chat our ſenſe 
of the words, which eſtabliſhes the do- 


Erine of our Saviour's being the great 


God, is agreeable to the whole tenor of 


ſeripture; but, paſſing that over, we * 
ceed to another argument. 


There is one ſeripture in which our 
Savious' is called both Lord and God, viz. 
Jobn xx. 28, And Thomas anſwered and 


faid unto him, My Lord and my God. 


The manner of addreſs to our Saviour, in 
theſe words, implies an act of adoration, 
given to him by this diſciple, upon his 
having received a conviction of his re- 


ſurrection from the dead; and there is 


nothing in the text, but what imports his 
right to the ſame glory which belongs 
to the Father, when He is called his peo- 
ple's God. Herein they lay claim to him, as 
their covenant God; their chief good and 
happineſs; thus David expreſſes himſelf, 
;Pjal. x*i. 14.' I truſted tu thee, O Lord, 
T jaid thou art "my God; and God pro- 
ii. 23. chat he would ſay to 
them "which were not his ' people, Thou art 
my people; and they ſhall ſay, Thou art my 
God; and Chap. viii. 2. Iſrael ſhall cry 
unto me, My God, we know thee ;, and the | 
Apoſtle Pal, ſpeaking of the Father, 

ſays, Phil. iv. 19. My God ſhall ſupply all 
your need, &c. that is, the God der 
whom I have all ſupplies of grace; the 
God whom I worſhip, ro whom I owe all 
I have, or hope for, who isthe Fountain 
of bleſſedneſs. Now if there be nothing in 


this text we are conſidering, that deter- 
mines the words to be taken in a lower 


ſenſe than this, as there does not appear 
to be, then we are bound to conclude, 


chat Chriſt's it i is ny proved from 


it. 
Obje#t. Bonne 0 the Seinen, ſuppoſe, 
chat the words, my Lord, and my God, 
contain a form of exclamation,” or admi- 
ration; and that Thomas was ſurprized 
when he was convinced that our Saviour 
was riſen from the dead, and ſo cries out, 
as one in a rapture, O my Lord! O my 
- Gad ! intending - hereby the Father, to 
' Whoſe power alone this event was owing. 
 Anſw, Such exclamations as _ theſe, 
though often uſed in common converſa- 
tion, and ſometimes without that due 


autkor but now mentioned ſays, regard to che divine Majeſty, that ought 
wo the: whole tenor of ſcripture, which to attend them; are not 3 


greeable to the 


the cri; ture . if eakil But, if any 
ſoripture favoured. cheir e "ep 1 9 


educed to juſtif y it, 
it is ecke evident, chat no ſuch 


1 " See Dr. Clark's Reply to Xin, Pag. $5, 


* thing 
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ay of exclamation, 


thing ic intended in theſe words, not on- 


ly becauſe the grammatical conſtruction 


will not admit of it“, but becauſe the 
words are brought in as a reply to what 
Chriſt had ſpoken to him 1n the foregoing 
Verſe; Thomas anſwered and faid unto 
him, My Lord, &c. whereas it is very 


abſurd to ſuppoſe, that an exclamation 


contains the form of a reply, therefore 
it muſt be taken for an explicit acknow- 
ledgment of him, as his Lord, and his 


God; ſo that this objection repreſents the 


words ſo contrary to the known acceptation 

thereof, that many of the Socinians them- 

ſelves, and other late writers, who op- 

oſe our Saviour's proper deity, do not 
think fit to inſiſt on it, but have recourſe 
to ſome other methods, to account for 
choſe difficulties, that lie in their way, 
taken from this, and other texts, where 
Chriſt is plainly called God, as in John i. 
1. and many other places in the New 


Teſtament. | | 


Here we may take occaſion to conſider 


the method which the Anti-trinitarians 
uſe to account for the ſenſe of thoſe 


ſeriptures, in which Chriſt is called 
God. And, 50 
1. Some have recourſe to a critical 


| remark, which they make on the word 


Os, God, namely, that when it has the 
article 5 before ir, it adds an emphaſis 
to the ſenſe thereof, and determines it to 
be applied to the Father. And inaſmuch 
as the word is ſometimes applied to him, 
when there is no article, (which, to ſome, 
would appear an objection, ſufficient to 
invalidate this remark) they add, that it 


is always to be applied to him, if there 


be nothing in the text that determines it 
other wiſe. This remark was firſt made by 
Origen, and afterwards largely inſiſted on 


by Euſebius, as Dr. Clark obſerves a; and 


he ſo far gives into it, as that, he appre- 
hends, tis never applied, when put ab- 
ſolutely in ſcripture, to any other Per- 
ſon; we ſhall therefore enquire into the 
juſtice thereof. | 

By the word God abſolutely taken, 
(whether Oedg have an article before it or 
no) we underſtand nothing elſe but its 
being uſed without any thing to deter- 
mine its application, either to the Fa- 
ther, Son, or Holy 


ly uſed, there are ſeveral things, by 
which we may certainly know to which 


of the divine Perſons ir belongs: thus it 


given me, it is fo a 


thereby. 


Ghoſt; whereas, oft 
the other hand, when it is not abſolute- 


n See Reply to Nelſon, Pag. 67. 


I bun the Word Gov is ufed abſolutely, and when mt; 14.9 


1s particularly applied to. the Father, 
when there is ſomething in the text that 
diſtinguiſhes him from rhe Son or Spirit; 
John xiv. 1. Ye belieue in God, vig. 
the Father, Believe alſo in me; and in all 
thoſe ſcriptures, in which Chriſt is called 
the Son of God, there the word God is de- 
termined to be applied to the Father ; and 
when God is 0 to act in relation to 
Chriſt as Mediator, as in Hb. ii. 13. Be- 
hold, I and the children which God hath 
lied. | 

And the word God is determined to 
be applied to the Son, when he is par- 
ticularly mentioned, and ſo called, or 
deſcribed, by any of his mediatorial 


works or characters; as in Matt. 1. 23. 


God, viz. the Son, with us; and 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. God manifeſt in the fleſh; or when 
there 1s any thing in the context, which 
diſcovers that the word God is to be ap- 
plied to him. 5 

Alſo, with reſpect to the Holy Ghoſt, 
when any of his perſonal works, or cha- 
racters, are mentioned in the text or 
context, and the word God applied to 
him, to whom they are aſcribed, that 
determines it to belong to the Holy 
Ghoſt ; as in As v. 3, 4. ſpeaking con- 
cerning lying to the Holy Ghoſt, tis 


explain d, Thou haſt not Iyed unto men, 


but unto God; and 1 Cor, lii. 16. Know 
ye e e, ee 


that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you; but 


more of this when we ſpeak of the deity 
of the Holy Ghoſt. In theſe, and ſuch- 
like caſes, the word God is not put abſo- 
lutely : But, on the other hand, tis put 
abſolutely when there is nothing of this 
nature to determine its application; as 


in thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak. of the 


divine Unity, vis. in Matt. xix. 17. 
There is none good but one, that is Gd * 
and in 1 Cor. viii. 4. There is none ot ber 
God but one; and in James ii, 19. Thou 
believeſt that there is one God, &c. and 
John x. 6 3. Thou, being a man, makeſs 
thy ſelf God; and in many other places 
of the like nature, in which there is an 
Idea contained of the divine perfections; 
but it is not particularly determined which 
of the Perſons in the Godhead is intended 
This is what we are to underſtand by 
the word Oed, God, being put abſolutely 
without any regard to its having an 
article before it, or not; from whence 
nothing certain can be determined con- 
cerning the particular application thereof, 


he words, 3 Kyews and 5 Oede, are in the nominative caſe, which denotes that they are not ſpoken in 2 
- | 4 FE 9 : 


Qq 


ſince 


4 . we CF * Op” n a 
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ſince. many ſcriptures . might eafily be 
refer'd to, in which it is put without 
an article, though applied to the Fa- 
ther; and, on the other hand, it has ve- 
ry often an article put before it when 
applied to the Son, and ſometimes when 


applied to idols, or falſe gods; and the 
devil is called, 6 Ot% Ts arr; mls, the 


God of this world; and it may be obſerv'd, 


that in two aj „, referring to 


the ſame thing, and uſing the ſame 
words, one has the word with an arti- 
cle, and the other without. 

Therefore, ſetting aſide this critical 
remark about the application of the 
word God, when there is an article be- 


fore Oed, the main thing in controver- 


ſy is how we are to apply it, when 
neither the context, nor any of the rules 
| above-mentioned, give us any direction 


therein, namely, whether it is in that 


caſe only to be applied to the Father, or 


indifferently to any of the Perſons in the 


| Godhead. The author above-mentioned, 
in his ſcripture-doctrine of the Trinity, 
always applies it to the Father; and it 
may eaſily be perceived, that he has no 
other reaſon than this to apply many 
ſcriptures to the Father, which others, 
who have defended the doctrine of the 
Trinity in another way, apply to the 
Son, as being directed herein by ſome- 
thing ſpoken of him in the context, as in 
. 4, 0 0; 17.5. 
And this 1s, indeed, the method uſed 
by all the Anti-trinitarians, in applying 
the word God, eſpecially when found ab- 
ſolutely in ſcripture. That which prin- 


cipally induces them hereunto, is, be- 


cauſe they take it for granted, that as 
there is but one divine Being, ſo there 
is but one Perſon who 1s truly and pro- 


perly divine , and that is the Father, to 


Whom they take ir for granted that the 
word God is to be applied, when not de- 
termined in ſcripture to ſignify any finite 


low him. But this ſuppoſition is not 
ſufficiently proved, v22. that the one di- 
vine Being is a Perſon, and that this is 


only the Father, whom they often call the 


ſupream, or moſt high God, that is, ſu- 
perior, when compared with the Son 
and Spirit, as well as all creatures; but 
this we cannot allow of, and therefore 


© AZﬀs vii. 33. Chap. xiv. 11. | 4 
doctrine, &c. Pag. 67, 68. and in many other places. 


| that the word God, when put abſolute; 
is to be applied to no other than the Father. 


„ See Matt. xix. 26. compared with Mark x. 27. 


can't. ſee ſufficient reaſon to conclude, 


That which I would humbly offer, 2g 


the ſenſe of the word, when thus found 


in ſcripture, is, that when the Holy Ghoſt 
has left it undetermined, tis our ſafeſt 
way to conſider it as ſuch, and ſo to ap- 
ply it indifferently to the Father, Son, 
or Spirit, and not to one Perſon, exclu- 
ſive of the others: thus when tis ſaid, Mar; 
xli. 29, 32. The Lord our God is one Lord; 


and there is one God, and there is none 


ot her but him; the meaning is, that there 


is but one divine Being, which is called 
God, as oppoſed to the creature, or to 
all who are not God by nature: thus 
when the unity of the Godhead is affert- 
ed in that ſcripture here refered to, 
Deut. vi. 4. and 1/rael was exhorted to 


ſerve him, they are, at the ſame time, 
forbidden to go after other gods, Ver. 13, 


14. And when tis ſaid, that to love the 
Lord with all our heart, foul, mind, and 
ſtrength, is more than all burnt-offerings 


and ſacrifices, Mark xii, 33. it implies, that 


religious. worſhip was perform'd to God; 
but tis certain that this was performed 


to all the Perſons in the Godhead; there- 


fore none of them are excluded in this 
ſcripture, in which the unity of God 
is aſſerted. And, however, Dr. Clark con- 
cludes Athanaſius, from his unguarded 


way of ſpeaking, in ſome other inſtances, 


to be of his ſide; yet, in that very place 
which he refers to *, he expreſly ſays, that 
when the ſcripture faith the Father is the 
only God, and that here is one God, 
and I am the Firſt and the Laſt; yet this 
does not deſtroy the divinity of the Son, 
for he is that one God, and firſt and 
only God, &c. And the fame thing may 
be faid of the Holy Ghoſt. 

Again, when it is ſaid, Matt. xix. 17. 
There is none good but one, that is God; it 


| _ implies, that the divine nature, which is 
being, as the Son, or any creature be- 


1 of all the Perſons in the God- 
ead, hath thoſe perfections that are eſ- 
ſential to it, and particularly that good- 
neſs by which God is denominated all- 
ſufficient: ſo in Acts xv. 18. when it is 
ſaid, Known unto God are all his works; 
where the word God is abſolute, and not, 
in a determinate ſenſe, applied either to 
Father, Son, or Spirit, the meaning 15, 


4 See Seripture- 


This is the ſenſe of Dr, Clark's firſt Section in Part. II. on which his whole ſcheme ſeems to be founded ; and he 
ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe in ſeveral other places; and, in particular, in his Reply to Nelſon, Pag. 67, 68. he concludes 


the word Oe, Sad, abſolute 
always intends the Father, 


ſ Bee Scripture-doftrine, Pap. 3. 
I 


ly taken to import the ſame, as 5 Tayjorzgrwg or 6 om Tv]oy ds, by which he 


that 
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that all the Perſons in the Godhead creã- poſed to the Son and Spirit, as the Anti- 
red all things, which they are expreſsly frinitariaus do, who deny their proper _ 
ſaid to do in ſeveral ſcriptures, and, as deity, and when they aſſert that there is bur 
the conſequence thereof, that they have a one God, do, in effect, maintain that 
right to all things, which are known un- there is but one Perſon in the Godhead. 
to them. Thus concerning the ſenſe in which the 

Object. It will probably be objected to Anti- trinitarians take the word God, 
this, that we aſſert that there are four when (as tis generally expreſs'd) it is 
divine Perſons, namely, the Father, Son, taken abſolutely in ſcripture, as applying 
and Holy Ghoſt, and the Godhead, which it only to the Father; we proceed to con- 
is common to them all, ſince we call it fider, | | f 

God, which word, in other inſtances, 2. That they farther ſuppoſe that our 
: connotes a perſonal character; and, if Saviour is called God, in the New Teſta- 
il ſo, then it will follow, that we are ment, by a divine warrant, as a peculiar 
= - chargeable with a contradiction in terms, honour put upon him; and here, they 
when we ſay that there are three Perſons think, it not difficult to prove, that a 
in the Godhead, viz. in one Perſon. creature may have a right confered on 

Anſw. To this it may be replied, that him to receive divine honour ; which, 
though the divine nature, which is com- if they were able to do, it would tend 
mon to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, more to weaken our cauſe, and eſtabliſh 
is repreſented, in ſcripture, as though it their own, than any thing they have hi- 
were a Perſon, when it is called God, therto advanced. But this we ſhall have 
yet 'tis to be taken only in a metaphorical occaſion to militate againſt under the 
| ſenſe; whereas the Father, Son, and Spi- fourth head of argument, to prove the 
rit, as has been before conſider d, are deity of the Son, viz. his having a right 
called divine Perſons properly, or with- to divine worſhip, and therefore ſhall 
out a metaphor *, Moreover, the divine paſs it over at preſent, and conſider them 
nature, though it be called God, is ne- as intending nothing more by the word 
ver conſider d as co-ordinate with, or as God, when applied to our Saviour, but 
- diſtinguiſhed from the divine Perſons, as what imports an honour infinitely below 
though it were a Perſon in the ſame ſenſe that which belongs to the Father ; and 

as they are; and therefore, whenever this they ſuppoſe to have been confer'd 
it is ſo called, it muſt be confider'd as upon him, on ſome occaſions, relating 
oppoſed to the creature, as we before ob- to the work for which he came into the 
ſerved, the one God is oppoſed to thole world. The Socinians, in particular, 
who are not God by nature. It may alſo ſpeak of his being called God, or the 
be conſider'd, that thoſe divine perfe- Son of God. LE a e 
| ions, which are implied in the word (7) Becauſe of his having been ſancti- 
God, taken in this ſenſe, are known by fied, and ſent into the world, John x. 36. 
the light of nature; (whereas the divine viz. to redeem it, in that peculiar and 
_ perſonality, as applied either to the Father, low ſenſe in which they underſtand the 
Son, or Spirit, is a matter of pure reve- word Redemption, of which more here- 
lation) and it is ſuch an Idea of God, or after. 5 
the Godhead, that is intended thereby. /o (2.) Alſo from his extraordinary con- 
that all the force of this objection conſiſts ception and birth, by the power of the 
only in the ſenſe of a word; and the princi- Holy Ghoſt, as it is ſaid, in Lułe i. 35. 
pal thing in debate is, whether the word God, The Holy Gboſt ſhall come upon thee, and 
thus abſolutely and indeterminately con- fbe power of the Higheſt ſhall over-ſhadow 
ider d, is a proper mode of ſpeaking, to zhee ; therefore alſo that Holy Thing, which | 
ſet forth the divine nature? but if the ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called the 
ſeripture uſes the word in this ſenſe, it is Son of God. 
not for us to enquire about the propriety, (3.) Another reaſon of his having this 
or impropriery, thereof; but we muſt honour confered upon him, they take 
take heed that we do not pervert, or miſ- from his reſurrection, and ſo refer to 
underſtand, the ſenſe hereof, which they Rom. i. 4. in which it is ſaid, that he was 
do, who either ſpeak, on the one hand, declared to be the Son of God with power, 
of the Godhead, when called God, as by the reſurrection from the dead. 
ough it were diſtinct from the Father, (4.) Another reaſon hereof they take 
Son, and Spirit or, on the other hand, from his aſcenſion into heaven, or being 
underſtand it only of the Father, as op- glorified, at which time they ſuppoſe 


: See Pag. 120. 


that 


— ee —t ey 
7 . 


ond 


inaſmuc | 
ſion, incarnation, reſurrection, and aſcen- 


_whi 


had, in an eminent degree, the name 


— 


which they refer to Heb. v. 5. in which 
it is ſaid, Chriſt glorified not himſelf to be 


made an High Prieſt; but he that ſaid un. 


But they plaiply pervert the ſenſe of 
theſe a but now mentioned, 
Ne as they ſuppoſe that his miſ- 


fion, are the principal reaſons of his be- 
ing called God; and that this deity 1s 
founded not in the excellency of his na- 
ture, but in theſe relative circumſtances, 
in which, as ana of grace, this honour 


was confered upon him, which God, had 


he pleaſed, might have confered on 


any other creature, capable of yielding 


obedience to him, or receiving ſuch a 
commiſſion from him ; whereas, in rea- 


lity, theſe ſcriptures refer to that glory 


which he had as Mediator, as a demonſtra- 
tion of his deity, and theſe honours were 
agreeable to his character, as a divine 
2 but did not conſtitute him God, 
as they 42 ge it | 
But theſe things are not ſo particu- 


larly inſiſted on by ſome late Anti- 


trinitarians, though they all agree in this, 


that his right to divine honour is the re- 


ſult of that authority which he has re- 
ceived from God, to perform che works 
which are aſcribed to him, relating to the 


good of mankind; whereas we cannot 


ut conclude, from the ſcriptures before 
brought to prove his proper deity, in 

> he is called Lord and God, in as 
ſtrong a ſenſe, as when thoſe words are 
applicd to the Father, that he is there- 


: 


fore God equal with the Father. 5 


Thus having conſider'd our Saviour's 
proper deity, as evinced from his being 
called Lord and God; and alſo, that 
theſe names axe given to him in fuch a 
ſenſe, as that hereby the Godhead is in · 


tended, as much as when. it is applied to 
the Father; we ſhall cloſe this head, by 


conſidering two. ſcriptures, . in which the 


divine nature is aſcribed to him; and the 


firſt of them is in Colof, ii, g. In him 
dawelleth all the fulngſi of the Godhead. bo- 


dily ;_in. which we may obſerve, that tis 


not. barely ſaid, that God dwelleth in 
him, which would nor ſo evidently have 


proved his deity, becauſe God is elſe- 
where. ſaid to dwell in others: thus, in 


1 Foln.iv. 12. tis ſaid, God dwelleth in 
45; but here it is ſaid, the Godhead 
dwelleth in him, which is never applied 


charaQer of God put upon him, for 


— 


159 Cane, Driy prod frm oni 9. 


— 


very emphatical, the fulneſs, yea, all 
the fulneſs of the Godhead, dwelleth in 

him; what can we underſtand thereby, 
but that all the perfections of the divine 
nature belong to him? 15 Apoſtle had 
been ſpeaking, in Ver. 2. of the myſter 
of Ine the church 4 44 
know, and acknowledge, as well as that 


of the Father; and he alſo conſiders him 


. » # 2 


to any creature ; and 


as the Fountain of wiſdom, Ver. 3. In 


whom are hid all the treaſures of wiſdom 
and knowledge; and what is here ſpoken 
concerning him, very well cond, 
therewith, as being expreſſive of his di- 
vine glory ; the fulneſs of the Godhead is 
ſaid, indeed, to dwell in him bodtly, by 
which we are to underſtand his human 
nature, as the body is, in ſome other 
{criptures, . taken for the man: thus, in 
Ram. X11. 1, we are exhorted to preſent 
our bodies, i. e. our ſelves, a living ſacri- 


ce to God; ſo here the divine nature, as 
ſubſiſting in him, is ſaid to dwell in, that 


is, to have the human nature united to 
it, which is meant by its dwelling in him 
bodily. 5 EE 
The account which ſome give of the 
ſenſe of this text, to evade the force of 


the argument, taken from thence, to prove 


our Saviour's deity, does little more than 
ſhew how hard the Anti-trinitarians are 
put to it to. maintain their ground, when 
they ſay that the word ©«d!ng, which weren- 


der Gadbead, ſignifies ſome extraordinary 


gifts confer'd upon him, eſpecially ſuch 
as tended to quality him to diſcover the 
mind and will of God; or, at leaſt, that 
nothing elſe is intended thereby, but that 
authority which he had from God, to 


perform the work which he came into 


the world about; ſince it is certain, that 
this falls infinitely ſhort of what is intend- 
ed by the word Godbead, which muſt 
ſignify the divine nature, ſubſiſting in 
him, who aflumed, or was made fleſh, 
and ſo dwelt therein, as in a temple. 
There is another ſcripture, which ſeems 
to attribute to him the divine nature, v2. 
Phil. ii. 6, where it is faid, that he was 
in the form of God, and thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with. God; by the form 
of Gad, I humbly conceive, we are to 
underſtand the divine nature which he 
had, and therefore it was no inſtance of 
robbery- in him to aſſert, that he was e- 
qual with God. If this ſenſe of the text 
can be defended, it will evidently prove 
his proper deity, ſince it is never ſaid, 
concerning any creature, chat he is in the 
form of God, or, as the words may be 
1 b | | render 'd, 


the expreſſion is 


tender d, that he ſubſiſted in the form of 
God; now it is well known, that the 


word which we tender form, is not only 


uſed by the ſchoolmen, but by others, 
dh properties, of that to which it 
iS applied; ſo that this ſenſe thereof Was 
well known in the Apoſtle's days. There- 
fore, why may we not ſuppoſe, that the 
Holy Ghoſt, in ſcripture, may once, at 
leaſt, uſe a word which would be ſo un- 
derſtood by them? and it will farther 
appear, that Chriſt's deity is ſignified there- 
by, if the following words are to be 


underſtood in the ſenſe contain'd in our 


tranſlation, that he thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God; now this ſeems ve- 
ry plain, for the fame word, iy fo, be 


their time, to et the nature, 


Our Tranſlation of Phil. ii. 6. explain'd and defended. 153 


a reference which they make to a phraſe; 
or two, uſed in a Greek writer, which js 
not at all to their purpoſe.*. Moreover, 
the ſenſe of this text, as agreeable to the 
words of our tranſlation, will farther 


appear to be juſt, if we conſider, that 


our Saviour's being in the form of God, 
1s there oppoſed to his having afterwards 


been in the form of a Servant, or the 
faſhion of Man; now if the latter be to 


be underſtood of his being truly and pro- 
perly Man, and not to be taken barely 
for ſomething in him which reſembled 
the human nature; or if his ?aking on him 
the form of a Sefvant, imports, his being 


in a capacity to perform that obedience 


which was due from him, as man to 
God, in a proper, and not a theatrical 


thought, is taken in the ſame ſenſe in.the 
third Y. erſe of this Chapter; Let every 
man eſteem, or think, others better than 
themſelves ; and it is uſed about twenty 
times in the New Teſtament, five times 
in this epiſtle, beſides in this text, and 
never underſtood otherwiſe than as figni- 
fying to think, eſteem, or account; and it 
would deſtroy the ſenſe of the reſpective 
texts, Where it is uſed to take it otherwiſe. 
This the Anti-trimtarians themſelves will 
not deny, inaſmuch as it does not affect 
their cauſe; notwithſtanding they deter- 
mine that it muſt be otherwiſe tranſlated 
in this text; and fo they render the words, 
83 agmaypuuy D ννẽ]]·ẽ]ͤ Tha Tom Ord, be 
did not covet to be honour'd, or was not 
greedy, or in haſte of being honour'd as 
God *, that is, he did not affect to appear 
likeadivine Perſon, or catch at thoſe divine 
honours that did not belong to him. 
Could this ſenſe of the text be made out 
to be juſt, it would effectually overthrow 
dur argument, taken from thence, to 
prove Chriſt's proper deity: but this is 
as foreign from the ſenſe of the words, as 
any ſenſe that could be put upon them; 
and all that is pretended to juſtify it, is 


ſenſe, then it will follow, that his being 
in the form of God, as oppoſed hereunto, 
muſt be taken for his being truly and 
properly God, or for his having the di- 
vine nature, as before mentioned, which 
was the thing to be provet. 

1 might here conſider the ſenſe which 
Dr. Vhitby, in his Annotations, gives of 
our Saviour's being in the form of God, as 
oppoſed to that of a ſervant, (after he 
had given up the ſenſe of the words, as 
in our tranſlation, to the adverſary) 
which is, that his being in the form of 
God, implies, his appearing, before his 
incarnation, in a bright ſhining cloud, or 
light, or in a flame of fire, or with the 
attendance of an hoſt of Angels, as he is 
ſometimes ſaid to have done, which the 
 Fews call Shechinah, or the divine Ma- 
jeſty, as being a viſible emblem of his 
preſence ; this he calls the form of God, 
and his not appearing ſo, when incar- 
nate in this lower world, the form of a 
Servant, as oppoſed to it ; and adds, that 
when he aſcended into heaven, he re- 
aſſumed the form of God; and therefore 
whenever he has occaſionally appear'd, 
as to the martyr Stephen at his death, or to 


+ * See Dr. Clark's Scripture-doctrine, Pag. 176. 
* Whitby is very particul 


ar in lay ing down this ſenſe of the text, with the defence thereof, in his annotations on this 
feripture, from Heliodorus, where he finds the words, ara ue Tolciy, which he renders, to ſnatch at; and d et 
Need, which, he ſuppoſes, ee to purſue, or covet, a thing that is deſirable; but, however, the words going 
- before, or following, in that author, may determine that to be his ſenſe thereof, as the ſenſe of particular Words 
is oftentimes greatly varied thereby; yet this will not juſtify the rendering them in the ſame ſenſe, in other inſtances, 
very foreign thereunto, as certainly the text we are explaining muſt be reckon'd to be; beſides, the word is not the ſame, 
for tis der, Which properly ſignifies a prey, or the thing ſtolen ; and therefore chough ay THY Hue TUEY uu M, 
may ſignify, to catch at an opportunity, as a perſon catches at what he thinks for his advantage; yet if the word aenay ev 
had been uſed inſtead of it, it would very much have alter'd the ſenſe thereof . alſo though Ser nyadar figni- 
fies, to eſteem a thing worthy to be purſued, or catch'd at, as a prey, yet agT4y (499. nyAtay Which are the words in the 
text we are conſidering, ſignify no ſuch thing, but rather to reckon a thing aue to be purſued, as what be has no 
„ige 6; and that is the ſenſe thereof in our text, 9. d. He did not think it unlawful to purſue, or lay claim to that di- 
vine honour, of being equal with God, or, as we render it, thought it no robbery, &c. For the juſtifying of this ſeaſe, 
every one, that obſerves the acceptation of the Greek words, will find that aeray ps lignifies, the action of robbing, and 
<(T2ypua, the thing ſtolen, as may be obſerved in many other words, where the former conſtruction ſignifies the act; 
the latter, the OR 1:98 ba N. and AE, Kopracuds and wuTraCady NAH and xhAaopa, dei 
and delghn, $7A19 ud; and df, SIXacjps.and FoXarpe j and, in the New Teſtament, Can]iopds lignifies the 
action of baptizing, and Ca 71:5 1a the ordinance in which it is perform'd, See Mark vii. 8. compared with Matth, iii. 
7. and Chap. xxi, 2 5.  Multitudes of inſtances might have been given, but theſe are ſufficient. 
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the Apoſtle Paul at his firſt. converfion, 
it has been in that form, or with. like em- 
blems of majeſty anddivinity, as before his 
Here 1 would obſerve concerning 
this, that what he ſays, of Chriſt's ap- 


peaing with eee of e and. 
glory b 


fore his incarnation, and 

glory that was put upon his human na- 

ture after his aſcenſion into heaven, is a 

great truth; but as this is never ſtiled, 

in ſcripture, the form of God, nor was 

the ſymbol of the divine glory ever called 
therein the divine maje 

might be called by Jewiſb writers; there- 

fore this has no reference to the ſenſe of 


th IS text, nor does it, in the leaſt, ener- 


vate the force of the argument, taken 
from it, to prove our Saviour's proper 
deity, any more than his critical remark 
on the words thereof does, the ſenſe of 
our tranſlation, whereby it evidently ap- 

EATS, 1 | 
' I might alſo obſerve the ſenſe which 
another learned ? writer gives of the form 
of Gad in this text, which is the ſame that 
is given by ſeveral of the Socinians; 
namely, that it has a relation to his 
working miracles while here upon earth, 
which is certainly very diſagreeable to the 
ſcope and deſign of che text, ſince he is 
ſaid to be in the form of God, before he 
took upon him the form of a Servant, 
that is, before his incarnation: and be- 


ſides, the working miracles, never was 


deem d ſufficient to denominate a Perſon 
to he in the form of God, for if it had, 
many others, both before and after him, 


might have had this applied to them; 


whereas it is a glory appropriate to him, 
who thought it not robbery to be equal 
wah God... 

I would not wholly paſs over that 
which ſome call a controverted text of 
ſcripture, in 1 John v. 7. For there are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Fa- 

tber, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and 
theſe three are one, leſt it ſhould be 
thought that I conclude the arguments, 
brought by the Anti-trinitarians, ſuffi- 
ciently concluſive to prove it ſpurious : 
but 1 ſhall ay the leis on this ſubject, 


Fecauſe it is a very hard matter to ad- 


vance any thing that has not been very 
largely inſiſted on, by various writers; 
among whom I cannot but mention, 
with great eſteem; one who has de- 


* @rotius in lo. 
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fended the ſcripture-doctrine of the Tri. 
nity with a great deal of learning and 


judgment, who has given a particular ac- 
count of ſeveral that have written on 


either ſide of the queſtion *. No one pre- 
tends to deny, that this text is not to be 


found in a great number of manuſcripts, 


among which fome are generally allowed 
to be of great antiquity; therefore it is 
the leſs to be wonder'd at, that it: is left 


out in ſome ancient Verſions thereof 
which were taken from copies that 


were deſtitute of it; all which only 
proves, that the text has been corrupt- 
ed: but the main queſtion is, which of 
thoſe copies are to be reckon d genuine, 
thoſe which have it, or others which 
have it not? It muſt be allow'd, that 


there are a conſiderable number, in 


which the text 1s inſerted, as Beza and 


others obſerve; and it- will be a hard 


matter to 2 that theſe are all ſpu- 
rious, which 


| muſt be done, before we 
ſhall be obliged to expunge it out of 
ſcripture. 

If it be objected, that the manuſcriprs, 
whach have the text, are not ſo ancient 
as thoſe that are without it, it will be 2 
difficult matter for them to determine 


the antiquity thereof, with ſuch exact- 
neſs, as, by comparing one with the 
other, it may be certainly known, with 


reſpect to all of them, which has the pre- 
ference, and by what a number of years: 
beſides, ſince it is certain, that more ma- 
nuſcripts of ſcripture are loſt by far, than 
are now known to be in the world; un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe that religion, in ancient 
times, was contracted into a very nar- 
row compaſs, or that very few, in the 
farſt ages of the church, had copies of 
ſcripture by them, which is not to be 
ſuppoſed ;- and, if ſo, then it will be 
hard to prove that thoſe manuſcripts, 
which have the text inſerted, did not take 
it from ſome others, that were in being 


before them; ſo that the genuineneſs, 


or ſpuriouſneſs of the text, is not to be 
determined only or principally by in- 


ſpection into ancient manuſcripts. 


Nor can I think it very material to 


offer conjectures concerning the manner 


how the text came firſt to be corrupted. 


Dr. Hammond, and others, . that 
ſome one, who tranſcribed this epiſtle, 
might commir a blunder, in leaving out 


this text, becauſe of the repetition of the 


Mr. Abrabany Eaylor, FR his true ſcripture-dodtrine of the Trinity, Part I. Chap, 2. in which we have his own 


method of reaſon 
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. bear record. It is, indeed, a 


hard thing to trace every miſtake made 


an amanuenſis to its firſt original; 
OE this muſt be concluded, that ir 


is noflible for it to be left out through 
inadverrency, but ix could er be put in 


without a notorious fraud and no one 
would attempt to do this, unleſs ſome 
end, which he thought valuable, were 
anſwered thereby. Indeed, if the do- 


grine of the Trinity could not have 


been maintained without ſuch an inſer- 
tian, 1 will not ſay, that every one, who 
ever defended it, had honeſty enough to 
abhor ſuch a vile practice; but this I am 


bound to ſay, that if any one did ſo, he 


was guilty not only of fraud, but folly, 


at the ſame time; ſince the divinity of 


che Son and Spirit, as well as of the 


Father, is maintained throughout the 


whole ſcripture ; and the principal thing 
afferted concerning the Son, in this text, 
412. that he is One with the Father, is ex- 
preſsly laid down in his own words, 
I know the 4rians take occaſion to 


| cenſure the defenders of the doctrine of 


the Trinity, as being guilty of this fraud, 
though Father Simon is a little more 


paring of his reflexions on them; but he 
18 n 


injurious to the truth, when he 
maintains, that ſome perſon or other, in 


the margin of a copy, which he had by 


him, which he ſuppoſes to have been 


about five hundred years old, had affixed 


to Ver, 8. theſe words, as an explieation 
thereof, as. tho' the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt were intended thereby, to wit, by 


the Spirit, water, and blood; and from 


hence concludes, that the next pexſon, 


who tranſcribed from this manuſeript, 
miltook this note for a part of the text; 


and ſo the 2 Yerſe came to be inſerted. 


This Le Clerc calls a ſetting the matter 
in a clear light; for ſome 


ready to believe that which ſupports their 


ba cauſe, how weakly | ſoever it be ; 


maintain'd. 


It mighe eaſily be replied to. this, that 


this text was known in the world long 
enough before that manuſcript was 
wrote, and conſequently this inſertion 


could not firſt rake its riſe from thence; 
and therefore to produce a ſingle inſtance 


of 


nis nature, is, I humbly conceive, 
nothing to the purpoſe * 


Bur, paſſing by what reſpe&s ſcripture- 


| a See Hiſtoire Crit. du Nouv. Teſlam. Chap. 18. Pag. 204. 


manuſcripts, there is more ſtreſs to be 
laid on the writings of thoſe who have 
refer d to this text; and accordingly it is 
certain, that it was often quoted in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Trinity, by 
ancient writers, in the fifth and following 
centuries, therefore it was found in the 
manuſcripts that they uſed. Tis true, 
it is not quoted by the Fathers, who 
wrote in the fourth century, to wit, 


Athanafms, Cyril, Gregory Nazianzen, 


Chry/ofbom, nor by Auguſtin; and forme o- 
thers; but nothing can be infer'd from 
hence, but that it was not in the copies 
they made uſe of : but it does not follow 
that it was in no copy at that time ; for, 
if we look farther back to the third cen- 


tury, we find it expreſsly refer'd to by 


Cyprian, which I cannot but lay a ve- 
ry great ſtreſs on; he has it in two places, 


in the former of which he occaſionally 


mentions theſe words; Theſe three are one; 
and, in the latter, he expreſsly quotes 
this ſcripture ;, and ſays, it is written of 
the Father, Son; and Holy Ghoſt, that 
theſe three are one; which evidently 
PEOVES, that he found it in ſome manu- 
fexipt extant in his time, which was be- 
fore any manuſeript, now in being, is 
pretended to have been written; for 
even the Alexandrian manuſcript is, I 
think, ſuppoſed by none to be of grea- 
ter antiquity than the fourth century, 
which ſeems to me to be of greater 
force than any thing that is ſuggeſted, 
concerning its being not found in many- 
ſcripts of later date; and we may ob- 
ſerve, that that Father does not ſpeak of 
it as a certain manuſcripe, which was 
reſerved, as a treaſure, in ſome private 
library, which might be adulterated ; nor 
doth he pretend to prove the authority 
thereof, nor make uſe of it, to prove the 
genuineneſs of the text; but quotes the 
text, as we do any other place of ſcrip- 
ture, as ſuppoſing it was generally ac- 
knowledged to be contained therein; and 
he alſo was reckon'd a man of the greateſt 
integrity, as well as piety, and fo would 
not refer to any text, as a part of the fa- 
cred writings, which was not ſo. 

Odjed. It is objected againſt this, by 
the Anti- triuitariaus, that though he 
quotes ſeripture, yet it is not this, but 


Fer. 8. and that not in the words thereof, 


bur in a myſtical ſenſe, which he puts 
upon it, by the Spirit, water, and blood, 
agreeing in one, intending the Father, 


1 See this conjecture of Father Simon learnedly oppoſed in Smiths Miſcellan. conina mn. 


© Vid, Epiſt, LXXUL ad Iuhziaauw. & de Vaicare. Reel. C V. . 


Son, 


. 
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Son, and Spirit, being one: and this is 
the ſenſe Facundus, an African biſhop. 
who lived about the middle of the ſixth 
century, puts upon it, and ſuppoſes him 
„ 5-07 205720 ons 
Anſiv. But to this it may be anſwer'd, 
that his judgment is no more to be 
valued, who lived three hundred years 
after him, than if he had lived in this 
preſent age; nor had he any farther 
light to underſtand Cyprian's meaning, 
than we have; and we know very well, 
that Cyprian was not ſo unreaſonably fond 

of myſtical interpretations of ſcripture, 
as Origen, and ſome others of the Fa- 
thers were; and even they never pre- 
ſumed to quote any myſtical ſenſe, 
which they put on ſcripture, as the 
words thereof, or ſay, as this Father 
does, it is ſo written, much leſs are 
wie to ſuppoſe that his words are to be 
taken in this ſenſe. And whatever Fa- 
cundus's ſenſe was of his words, another 
who lived in the ſame century, toge- 
ther with, or a little before him, vis. 
Fulgentius, refers, (as the learned author 
above mentioned * obſerves) to this paſ- 
ſage of Cyprian; not as a myſtical ex- 
plication of Ver. 8**, but as diſtinctly con- 
tained in Ver. 7, and, as ſuch, makes 
uſe of it againſt the Arians. 


3 


As for that known paſſage in Tertul- 
lian, in which he ſpeaks of the union, 
-or connexion, as he calls it, of the Father 
in the Son, and of the Son in the Com- 
forter, making three joined together, and 
that theſe three are one, that is, one di- 
vine Being, not one Perſon, and ſo te- 
ferr ing to our Saviour's words, I and the 
Pather are one, it is a very good ex- 
plication of the ſenſe of this text, and 
diſcovers that, in that early age of the 
church, he had a right notion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity: but whether it 
be ſufficiently evident from hence, that 
he refers to eee under our pre- 
ſent conſideration, though defending the 
doctrine contained in it, I will not 
determine. I ſhall add no more in 
the defence of the genuineneſs of this text, 
but rather refer the reader to others, 
who have wrote profeſſedly on this ſubjectꝭ. 
And whereas ſome of the Anti-trinita- 
rians have ſuppoſed, that if this ſcripture 
were genuine, it don't prove the doctrine 
of the Trinity, becauſe the words ought 
to be taken as implying, that the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, are one only in teſti- 


mony. To this it may be anſwered, that 


d See True Scri ine, &c. Pag. 33. 
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though it be an undoubted truth that they 


p-. agree in teſtimony, yet it doth not amountto 


the ſenſe of the words, They are one; for 
if that had been the principal Idea de. 
ſigned to be convey'd thereby, no reaſon 
can be aſſigned why the phraſe ſhould be 
different from what it is in the followine 
Verſe; but it would, doubtleſs, have 

been expreſſed, eig 79 é cow, They agree 

in one. F 


Thus we have endeavoured to prove 
our Saviour's proper deity from thoſe 
ſcriptures that ſpeak of him, not only as 
being called Lord and God, but from 0. 
thers, that aſſert him to have the divine 
nature, or to be equal with God the Fa- 
ther; we ſhall now proceed to conſider 
ſome ſcriptures, by which it appears, 
that he aſſerts this concerning him- 
ſelf; or what proofs we have of his 
deity from his own words, in ſeveral 
conferences which he held with the 
Jews, by which he gave them reaſon 
to conclude that he was God equal with 
the Father; and the oppoſition which 
he met with from them, who, for this 
reaſon, charged him with blaſphemy, 
plainly intimates, that they underſtood 
his words in this ſenſe. And if it be re- 
ply'd to this, as it often is, that nothing 


gn be infer'd to prove his deity from 


their miſunderſtanding his words, and ſo 
charging him, without ground, to be 
guilty thereof. Tothis it may be anſwer'd, 
though we do not lay much ſtreſs on 
what they underſtood to be the meaning 
of his words; yet it plainly appears, that 
he intended them in this ſenſe, inaſmuch 
as if they miſunderſtood him, he did not 
_ undeceive them, which certainly he 
ought to have done, had he not been 4 
divine Perſon. If any one ſeems to aſ- 


ſume to himſelf any branch of the glory 
of God, that does not belong r6_hin 


though the ambiguity of words, proyided 
they may be taken in two contrary ſenſes, 
may, in ſome meaſure, excuſe him from 
having had ſuch a deſign, however un- 
adviſeable it be ro ſpeak in ſuch a way, 
yet if he apprehends that they, to whom 
he directs his diſcourſe, are in the leaſt 
inclin'd to miſunderſtand him, he is o- 
bliged, from the regard which he has t 


the divine glory, and the duty which he 


'. owes to thoſe with whom he converſes, 
as well as in defence of his own cha- 
rafter; to undeceive them; therefore, if 
our Saviour had not been equal with God, 


in elo teſtibus. 


be 


he would, doubtleſs, upon the leaſt ſuſ- 
icion, which the Fews might entertain, 
he aſſerted himſelf to be ſo, imme- 
iatel 
| ject have told them, that they took 
his words in a wrong ſenſe, and that he 
was far from uſurping that glory, which 
belonged to God, that had he intended 
them in that ſenſe, they might juſtly 
have called him a blaſphemer; this he 
would; doubtleſs, | have done, had he, by 
his words, given them occaſion to think 
him a divine Perſon if he were not fo. 
Tus the Apoſtles Paul and Barna- 
bas, when the N at Lyſtra, upon 
their having wrought a miracle, conclu- 
ded that they were gods, with what 
zeal and earneſtneſs did they undeceive 


them? In A#s xiv. 14, 15. tis ſaid, 
when they perceived they were going to 


offer ſacrifice to them, they rent their 
cloaths, and ran in among the people, cry- 
ing out, and ſaying, Sirs, why do ye theſe 
. things? we alſo are men of like paſſions 
with you. And, at another time, we 
read, that Peter and John, in Acts iii. 
11—13. when they had cured the lame 

man, tho' the people did notconcludethem 
to be divine perſons, yet, perceiving that 
they were amazed, and being jealous that 


ſome thoughts might ariſe in their minds, 


as though they had a right to that glory, 
which belongs to God alone, or that this 
miracle was to be aſcribed to themſelves, 
rather than to him, we read, that hen 
Peter ſaw that they marvelled, and that 
the people ran together, he anſwer'd, Ye 
men of Iſrael, why marvel ye at this? or 
why look ye ſo earneſtly on us, as though, 


by our own power, or holineſs, we bad 


made this man to walk ? and accordingly 
takes occaſion to ſhew, that the glory 
hereof was due to none but God. 

But our Saviour takes no ſuch method 
to exculpate himſelf from this charge of 
_ blaſphemy ; therefore we muſt ſuppoſe 
they did not miſtake his words, but that 


he intended thereby, that they ſhould 
underſtand him to be a divine Perſon; 


yea, he is ſo far from undeceiving them, 
if they were deceived, that he rather 


confirms, than denies, the ſenſe, which 


they put upon them. This appears from 
Matt. Ix. 2—5, when they brought to 
im a man fick of the palſey, to whom, 

When he healed him, he ſaid, Son, be of 
good chear, thy fins be forgiven thee, he 
| perceived, that certain of the Scribes ſaid 

within themſelves, This man blaſphemeth, 


ſuppoſing that none had power-to forgive 


un 


4 


but God. Tis true, the words might 


have undeceived them, and 
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have been underſtood, as though he had 
ſaid, thy ſins are forgiven thee, only in 


F 3s Patty, ther the 


man had obtain'd forgiveneſs from God, 
without inſinuating , that he had 
a power, as à divine Perſon, to forgive 
ſins. But it is plain, that the 78550. took 
his words in this latter ſenſe, from their 
charging him with blaſphemy; but, in- 
ſtead of rectifying the miſtake, if it was 
one, he aſſerts, that, notwithſtanding the 
meanneſs of his appearance, while in his 
humbled ſtate on earth, yet he had a 
power to forgive ſins; and he not only 
aſſerts, but proves this, when he ſays, 
Ver. 5. Whether is it eafier to ſay, Thy fins 
be forgiven thee? or to ſay, Ariſe, and 
walk? Many ſuppoſe, that our Saviour 
hereby intends to eſtabliſh his deity, by 
aſſerting his infinite power, which was 
exerted in working a miracle, and ſo it 
is as though he ſhould fay ; he that can 
produce any effect, which is above the 
laws of nature, as miracles are, at leaſt if 
he does it by his own power, muſt be 
God: But this he had done, and fo pro- . 
ved his deity thereby, and conſequently 
his right to forgive ſins. 1 

But I am ſenſible it will be objected 
to this, that ſince creatures have wrought 
miracles, which were as truly and pro- 
perly ſo as this that Chriſt wrought; 
therefore the working a miracle will not 
prove the divinity of the perſon that 
wrought it, unleſs we could prove that 
he did it by his own power, and that 
we cannot do without ſuppoſing his 
deity, and therefore that ought not to 


be made uſe of, as a medium to prove 


It. | 
Some, indeed, attempt to prove it 
from that ſeripture, Luke xi. 20. in which 
he ſays, He caſt out devils by the finger 
of God, ſuppoſing he means hereby his 
own divine power. Others take notice 
of ſomething peculiar to himſelf, as they 
ſuppoſe, in the way of his working mi- 
racles; that lierein he ſpake, and acted, 
like a God. But, ſince neither of theſe 
arguments will be reckon'd concluſive, 
therefore I would take a method ſome- 
what different, which 1s nor liable to the 
aforeſaid objection, to account for this 


matter; and that is, chat our Saviour 


firſt tells the man, that his ſins were for- 
given him, knowing, before-hand, how 


this would be reſented by the Seribes, 


who would, upon this occaſion, charge 


him with blaſphemy, which accordingly 


they did; and chen, to convince them that 
he was a divine Perſon, and had a power 
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to forgive ſin, he wrought a miracle, and 


o bade the man, fick of the palſey, to 
Ariſe, and walk ; whereby he proved his 
deity, of which he * 5 to give an 
N conviction, conſe- 
ently of his having a power t to forgive 

by an appeal to this miracle, Now, 
ge: miracles do not argue the divinity of 
rſon that works them, from any 

1 circumſtance contained therein, as 


but now mentioned, yet they effectually 
prove it, provided this be the thing con- 


teſted, and an explicite appeal be made 
to, the ine Power to confirm it. by mi- 


m racles, then they are an undoubted proof 


thereof, as el as they prove any thing 
relating to Chriſtian religion; and, 
in this Euce, 4 d humbly conceive Chriſt 
proved his deity by miracles, which he 
18 expreſsly ſaid elſewhere to have done; 
as in Fabn ii. 11. ſpeaking concerning 
his firſt miracle in Cana of Galilee, it is 
faid, that thereby he manifeſted forth his 
glory, and his diſciples believed on bim, 
Where by his glory is, doubtleſs, meant 
his divine glory; for the faith of his 

diſciples, which was conſequent here- 
upon, was a divine faith: and we never 


read of the glory of Chriſt, in his hum 
| bled Rare more eſpecially, but ir muſt 


import the glory of his en, which his 
diſci les are _ A ſome meaſure, to 
beh d, when the 

Jo Ch 

i, rage hg 
fon „he proved Tus 3 ang conſequent- 
7 his right to forgive n; and therefore 
Was ſo far from endeavouring to convince 


2 1 


the eus, that they were miſtaken in 


thinking him a divine Perſon, that he 
farther inſiſts on, and proves, that he 


Saviour held with the Few, mentioned 
2 in which we read, that, after he 
led a lame man on the ſabback-day, 
| to r which Ver. 16. The Jews//ought % i 
ol, — 9s 2 fabbach-broaker, he ceplics, 
GE I7, * Father werken lat herto, and 


2 ſoacgrhy 


* 
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ther; which, 


was fo. 
"There 3 is another conference which our 


Certainly our Works ought not to, be 
mentioned at the ſame time with Got 
therefore, they ſuppoſe that he aſſerted 


himſelf to be a divine Perſon, and far- 
ther proyed it, by ealling God his Fa- 


quality with him. Hereupon they charge 
him with blaſphemy, and go about to 
kill him for it. Now it is certain, that, 


if he had not been equal with God, he 


ought to have undeceived them, which 
he might eaſily have done, by telling 
them, that 8800 I call God my Father, 
I intend nothing Pang but that I wor- 


ſhip, reverence, and yield obedience to 


him; or that I am his Son, by a ſpecial 


inſtance of favour, in ſuch 2 ſenſe as a 
creature may be; Sri far be it from me 
to give you the leaſt, occaſion to think 
that I am equal with God, for that would 
be to rob him of his glory: but we find 
that our Saviour is far from denying his 


<qualiry with .the F ather, but rather 


eſtabliſhes and proves it in the following 


. 15 F 

t is true, indeed, in ſome paſſage 

thereof, he aſcribes to himſelf the weak- 

neſs of a man, as having therein reſpect 
to his human nature, which is included 

in his being the Meſſiah and Mediator, 


as well as his divine: thus he ſays, 


Fc. 7 vid as man, can do 

if; and Ver. 20. The Fa- 
ray Abby & him all things; but, in o- 
- paſſages, he proves that he had a 
divine nature, and farther confirms 


"a: is 9. 


what he had before aſſerted, namely, 1 


that he was equal with God; in Ver. 21. 
For as the Fatber raiſeth 


whom he will. Oblerve, he not only 
ſpeaks of Hhinaſelf, as having divine 


power, but ſovereignty ; the former, in 
that he Fanny ye 


eneth; the latter, in chat 
according t bis own will or 
ſure ; and, in Ven 23; be ſignifies 


honour the Son, even as they bunu 

the Fatber. Thus he lays claim to di- 

2 as 8 4. himſelf 
eregative ng t whole 

' * the 

determining 


1 bappineſz 


— al or whdery, Ver. 28. 29. Mar wel not at 


Sy with God's and Seals of bim- 


* co-ardmately wich him. 


is © 260d, uo the 
that haue done evil, to the — 4 of 


this; for the howr is coming, in which all 


| that are in the graues foul bear this waice, 


aud hall come Rh ; 
ngfurreftion: 


that have dine 
2 of life; ond they 


denmation. From hence, therefore, we 


may 


according to the ſenſe in 
which they underſtood it, denoted an e- 


up the dead, and 
 quickeneth them, even jo the Sox quickeneth 


is expoGaion. from men, that all nen 


general reſurrection, and 


Cn ier afferts Bis l 
may conclude, that our Saviour was ſo 
85 Seh diſclaiming the charge of be- 
ing equal with God, which they called 
blaſphemy, that he proves it by argue 


ments yet nore convineing. LO 20 1 

F conference, which he held with 
the Jeu about this marter, we read of 
in Jobn vili. wherein, taking occaſion to 


ſpeak concerning Abraham, who rejoiced 


to ſee his day, he tells them plainly, 


] | Per. 58. Before Abraham was, I am; 
* not intending hereby, as the Arians ſup- 


poſe, that he was the firſt creature, but 


mode of ſpeaking that argues his aſſerting 
his eternal and unchangeable deiry. The 


phraſe here uſed is the ſame, with a little 
variation, with that which is uſed to ſet 


forth the eternity and immutability of 


God, in Ijor. x1111, 13. Before the day ae, 


; | I am he. If the prophet is to be under- 
ſtood, as aſſerting that God the Father 


exiſted before time, before the day was, 


or the courſe of nature began, why may 
we not ſuppoſe our Saviour to intend. as 
much, when he ſays, Before Abraham 
was, I am. Yor Ci 11 1. 
However, ſince it will be objected, 
that this, 5 beſt, is bes 2 4 
gument, though it is as many 
Fathers have mote uſe of in defending 
his deity, yet we will not lay the whole 
ſtreſs of our cauſe upon it, but may ob- 
= fſerve, that whatever critical remark o- 
mers may make on the ſenſe of the words, 


it is certain the Fews underſtood them no 


= otherwiſe, than as implying, that he 
= thought himſelf equal with God; there- 


tore it is ſaid, Ver. 59. that they took up 
ones to flone him; which was a puniſh- 
ment inflicted, under the law, on blaſ- 
phemers ; and o he not, had they 
miſunderſtood his Words, to have cleared 
himſelf from this imputation, if he had 


bot been equal with God? But he is far | 1 
= foregoing inſtances; for he tells them 


from doing his ; for ic is Laid, in the 
following words, that be bid bimfelf, and 
wen out of the temple, going through the 
ud of thew, and fo paſſed by, 

Again, there is another conference, 
which he held with the Jeu, mention'd 
in John x. in which he ſpeaks like a di- 
vine Peron in ſeveral Verſes; as Ver. 14. 
am tbe good $hepberd, and know my ſheep, 
dad an known of wine ; which is the 
lame char is aſcribed 20. God, in Pſel.xxiii. 
i. The Lord is ey Shepherd; apd he lays 
Claim 49 his chucch, whom the als is 
ldeap, aslhis.owp; and, Ver. 18. he ſpeales 
of himſelf, as having a power over is 

1 5 „ 


not have char ſphemy 
for it, which, tis plain, they did, and 
took up ſtones to Kone him, if his own 


his deity : but he ſeems, in the following 
Ver ſes, to do more to the recep 


proph 


Font about important ſervices to them, 


* ty in Conference with theiJews. 169 


own life; I have power to lay it down; 
and 1 have power to tale it again; which 
18 a greater inſtance of dominion than be- 
longs to a creature, who has not a power 
to diſpoſe of his own life at pleaſure ; 
and, in Ver. 28. he aſcends yet higher in 
his expreſſion, when he ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf, as having a power 10 give eternal 
life to his people, which is certainly the 
gift of none but God; and when, in 


Ver. 29. he owns himſelf to be inferior to 


his Father, as man; notwithſtanding, in 
Ver. 30. he plainly aſſerts his deity, when 


he fays, I and my Father are one. 
deed, there ſeems to be ſomething in his 


Object. 1. The Anti-trinitarians ob- 


ject to this, chat Chriſt did not ſpeak of 


himſelf as one with the Father, any o- 
therwiſe than in conſent, or, at leaſt, as 
ow; power and authority derived from 
Im. a ; . "RIGS. +: h 

 Anſw. To ſay that thoſe words, 7 
and my Father are one, imply nothing 
more than that they are One in conſent, 
does not well agree with the ſenſe of the 
foregoing words; in which he ſpeaks of the 


greatneſs, and the power of his Father, 


and in chis of his being One with him. 
Beſides, had he only meant his being One 
wich him in conſent, as implying the 
ſubjection of all che powers and faculties 
of his ſoul to him, that is a ſenſe in vhiceh 
every good man may be faid to be one 
with God; therefore the Fews would 

him with blaſphemy 


words had not given them ground to 
conclude that he intended more than 
this, namely, that he was one in nature 
with God. It is therefore farther objected, 

Object. 2. That the Jews, indeed 
miſunderſtood him, and nothing can be 
infered from their ſtupidity, to prove 


chem, chan he had done in ſome of the 


plainly the reaſon why he ſpake of him- 
ſelf as a God, namely, becauſe he was a 

het; and theſe were called ' gods, 10 
whom the word of Gad came, or, at leaft, 
that he had a right to be fo called, 1 751 
his being ſand tea, and ſent into the world. 
not intend to ſet himſeff upon a level 


with che prophets of old, but they cantzin 


an argument from the leſs to che greater; 
ang ſo it is, as though he ſhould ſay, If 
ſome perſons, who made a Fonfidgrable 


figure in the church of old, and were 
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are called gods, I have much more rea- 
ſon to claim that character, as having 


been ſanctified, and ſent into the world 


about the great work of redemption, 
conſecrated, or ſet apart, to glorify the 
divine perfections therein, w hich 

will be obſerved under a following head, 
proves his deity; and therefore we are 
not to fuppoſe that he diſclaims it, when 
he ſpeaks of himſelf, as engaged therein. 


Then he proceeds yet farther, in aſ- 


ſerting his deity, when he ſpeaks of his 
being in the Father, and the, Father in him, 
which, it is certain, the Jews took in a very 
different ſenſe from what thoſe words are 
taken in, when. applied to creatures, for 
they concluded, that he ſpake of him- 
ſelf as a divine Perſon; for it follows, 
Ver. 39. that they ſought, again to take 
him, but he eſcaped 
that he ſtill gives them occaſion. to con- 


_ clude, that he was God equal with the 


Father... e : 
Thus he aſſerted his deity in all theſe va- 
rious conferences with the Fews ; in which, 
if he had not been what they apprehend- 
cd him to inſinuate that he was, many 
charges muſt have been brought againſt 


him; not only as to what concerns mat- 


ters of common prudence, as incenſing 
the people by ambiguous expreſſions, and 
thereby hazarding his own life; but his 
holineſs would have been called in que- 
ſtion, had he given occaſion to them, 
to think that he aſſumed to himſelf di- 
vine glory, had he not had a right to 
AK. $666k ; 


And kT leads 10 to conkder that laſt 


wn panes teſtimony, which he gave to 


is deity, in the preſence of the Sanhe- 
drim, which, in ſome reſpe&s, may be 
ſaid to have coſt him his liſe, when he 
ſtood before Pontius Pilate; upon which 
occaſion, the Apoſtle ſays, 1 Tim. vi. 13. 
that be witneſſed a good confeſſion : this 
we have recorded, Matt. xxvi. 61. where 
we obſerve, that when . falſe witneſſes 
were ſuborn'd to teſtify againſt him, 
who contradicted one another in their 
evidence, upon which the High Prieſt 
deſired that he would make a reply to 
what they ſaid, in his own defence, he 
did not think that worthy of an anſwer, 
and therefore held his peace: but when 
he was aſked, in the moſt ſolemn man- 


ner, and adjured, by the living God, to 


tell them, #hether he were the Chriſt, the 
Son f God ? that is, the Meſſiah, whom 
the Jeus expected, who governed his 
church of old, and whom they acknow- 
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work, as 


out of their hand; ſo 


ledged to be a divine Perſon, or the Son 


of God; here the whole matter is left o : 


his on determination. Had he denied 
this, he would have ſaved his life; and 
if he confeſſed it, he was like to die for 
it. On this occaſion, he does not hold 
his peace, or refuſe to anſwer ; therefore 
ſays he, Ver. Gg. Thou haſt ſaid ; which i: 


as though he had ſaid, It is as thou hag 


ſaid, I am the Chriſt, the Son of God; 


and then, in the following words, Ne- 


vertheleſs, I Jay unto you, Hereafter ſhal] 
ye ſee the Son of man, fitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven; whereupon the High Prieſt rent 
his cloaths, and appealed to the people, 
that they had heard his blaſphemy, andac- 
cordingly they judged him worthy of death. 


Here we obſerve, that he not only aſſerts 
himſelf to be the Son of God, and to 


have a right to the glory of a divine Per. 
ſon, but, as a farther confirmation there- 


of, applies to himſelf a text, which the 
Jeus ſuppoſed to belong to the Meſſiah, 


Dan. vii. 13. J jaw in the night-vijions, 
and behold, one, like the ſon of man, cane 
with the clouds f heaven, &c. So that, 
from all this, it follows, that if Chriſt, 
when he converſed occaſionally with the 


Jeus, or when he was called before the 
Sanhedrim, aſſerts himſelf to be the Son 
of God, which includes in it his deity, 
and fo does not ſhun to ſpeak of himſelf, 
as equal with God, we have the do- 
ctrine, which we are defending, main- 


tained by himſelf; therefore we muſt 
conclude, that he really is what he de- 


clared himſelf. to be, namely, God equal 
with the Father. N 


II. We proceed to conſider how our 


Saviour's deity appears, from thoſe di- 


vine attributes, which are aſcribed to 
him, which are proper to God alone; 
to which we ſhall add, thoſe high and 
glorious titles, by which he is deſcribed 


in- ſcripture : the attributes of God, a 
has been before obſerved s, are all eſſen- 


tial to him, and therefore cannot, in 4 
proper ſenſe, be any of them applied to 
a creature, as they are to Chrilt which 
will be particularly conſider d in ſome 
following heads. 8 
e He is ſaid to be eternal, and that 
not only without end, as the Angel 
and Saints in heaven ſhall be, but from 
everlaſting: this appears from Micab v. 


2. Mhoſe goings 1 have been from 0 


old, from everlaſting." If his goings forth 


have been from everlaſting, then he exiſted 


from 


N 
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exiſtence ; nothing more than this can be 
ſaid to prove that the Father was from 
everlaſting: and that this is ſpoken of 
our Saviour is very plain, from the re- 
ference to this text, in Matt. ii. 6. where 
che former part of this Verſe is quoted 
and explain d, as ſignifying our Saviour's 
being born in Bethlehem; therefore the 
latter part of it, whoſe goings forth, &c. 
muſt belong to him. Again, he is ſaid, 
in Jobn i. 1. to have been in the beginning; 
obſerve, it is not ſaid he was from, but 
in, the beginning ; therefore it 1s plain, 
that he exiſted when all things began to 
be, and conſequently was from eternity. 

When we conſider this divine per- 
fection, as belonging to our Saviour, we 
militate againſt both the Socinians and 
the Arians; as for the former, they de- 
ny that he had any exiſtence, properly 
ſpeaking, before his conception in the 
womb of the virgin Mary, and interpret 
all thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak of his pre- 
exiſtence to it, ſuch as that in John viii. 
58. Before Abraham was, 1 am; or that 
the Word was in the beginning, as import- 
ing either, that he was from eternity, in 
the decree and purpoſe of God, relating 
to his incarnation, in which ſenſe every 
thing that comes to paſs was eternal, as 
fore-ordain'd by God, which is therefore 


9 very abſurd expoſition of ſuch-like 


texts; or elſe they ſuppoſe, that his being 


in thebeginning ſignifies nothing elſe but 


his being the Founder of the goſpel-ſtate, 
which cannot be the ſenſe of the Evan- 
geliſt's words, becauſe he is ſaid 70 be 
with God; and it immediately follows, 


and all things were made by him, which 


every unprejudiced reader would ſup- 
poſe to intend the creation of the world, 
and not the erecting the goſpel-diſpenſa- 


tion; this therefore evidently appears to 


be a perverſion of the ſenſe of the text. 

As for the Arians, they diſtinguiſh 
between Chriſt's being in the beginning 
of time, and his being from eternity; and 
ſo they ſuppoſe the meaning of the text 
do be, that the Word was from the begin- 
ning; and, whatever diſguiſe they ſeem 

to put upon their mode of ſpeaking, when 
they ſay there was not a point of time in 
which Chriſt was not, or that he was 
before the world, they are far from aſ- 
_ lifting chat he was without beginning, 
or properly from eternity. 


And, in anſwer hereunto, let it be 
C 


onſider d, that we cannot conceive of 
N medium between time and eternity; 
dherefore whatever was before time, 


CarisT's Deity proved from his being Eternal. 16 
from everlaſting, for action ſuppoſes 


muſt be from eternity, in the. fame ſenſe 
in which God is eternal. That this may 
appear, let us conſider that time is the 
meaſure of finite beings; therefore it is 
very abſurd, and little leſs than a con- 


tradiction, to ſay that there was any 


finite being produced before time ; for 
that is, in effect, to aſſert that a limited 
duration 1s antecedent to that meaſure, 
whereby it is determined, or limited. 
If we ſhould allow that there might have 
been ſome things created before God be- 
gan to create the heavens and the earth, 
though theſe things might be faid' to 
have had a being longer chan time has 
had, yet they could not have exiſted be- 
fore time, for time. would have began 
with them; therefore if Chriſt had been 
created a thouſand millions of ages be- 
fore the world; it could not be faid that 
he exiſted before time; bur it would be 
infer'd from hence, that time, which 
would have taken its beginning from his 
exiſtence, had continued ſo many ages; 
therefore that which exiſted before time, 
muſt have exiſted before all finite be- 
ings, and conſequently was not pro- 
duced out of nothing, or did not begin 
to be, and is properly from eternity; 
therefore I cannot but think the ob- 
jection evaſive, or a fruitleſs attempt to 
take off the force of this argument, to 
prove our Saviour's deity, fince the ex- 
preſſions of ſcripture, by which his eter- 
nity 1s ſet forth, are as ſtrong and em- 
phatical, as thoſe whereby the Father's 


is expreſs'd, and conſequently his deity is 


equally evident. 

2. Our Saviour is ſaid to be unchange- 
able, which perfection not only belongs 
to God, but is that whereby he is conſi- 
der'd as oppoſed to all created beings, 


which are dependent upon him, and 


therefore changed, by him, at his plea- 
ſure. Now that Chriſt is immutable, is 


evident, if we compare the words of the 


Pſalmiſt, P/al. cii. 25 - 27. Of old haſt 
thou laid the foundation of the earth; and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands. 


They ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt endure; 


yea, all of them ſhall wax old like a gar- 


ment; as a veſture ſhalt thou change them, 
and they ſhall be changed ; but thou art 
the ſame, and thy years ſhall have no end, 
with Heb. ii. 10. where the Apoſtle uſes 
the ſame words, and conſiders them as 
applied ro Chriſt ;; ſo that it will be a 
very hard matter for any to evade the 


force of this argument. I am perſwaded, 


that if the Apoſtle had not applied theſe 


words to Chriſt, the Arti-trinitarians 
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would have allowed, that the Pſalmiſt 
gives as plain an account of the immuta- 
bility of God, as can be found in ſcrip- 
ture, or, indeed, as words can exprels. 

Some of the writers on that fide of the 


queſtion, have paſs d over this ſcripture, as 


thinking, I ſuppoſe, that it is better not to 
attempt to account for it conſiſtently with 
their ſcheme, than to do it in ſuch a way, 
as will not, in the leaſt, ſupport it: 


others don't care to own that they are ap- 


plied to Chriſt; but that is to break the 


chain of the Apoſtle's reaſoning, and 
thereby to faſten an abſurdity upon him. 
Now, that we may briefly conſider the 
connection. between this and the fore- 
going Verſes, whereby it will evidently 
appear that our Saviour 1s the Perſon 
here deſcribed, as unchangeable, let us 
. conſider, that the deſign of this chapter 
is to ſer forth the mediatorial glory of 
_ Chriſt, to eſtabliſh his ſuperiority to An- 
gels; and, after he had refer'd to that 
ſcripture, which ſpeaks of the eternity 
of his kingdom, to wit, the 45 Pſalm, 


Ver. 6. he then ſpeaks” of him as un- 


changeable, and ſo applies the words of 
the Pſalmiſt, but now mention'd, to him: 
we may alſo obſerve, in the text, that he 
is not only unchangeable, as to his 
exiſtence, but his duration is unchange- 
able, which farther confirms what was 


obſerved under the laſt head, that he is 


eternal, as God is, vig. without ſucceſſion, 
as well as from everlaſting : this ſeems 
to be contained in that expreſſion, Thou 
art the ſame, thy years ſhall not fail, as 
though he ſhould ſay, thy duration does 
not ſlide, or paſs away by ſucceſſive 


moments, as the duration of time and 


created beings does. 5 
To this we might add what the Apoſtle 


ſays, Heb. xiii. 8. that he 7s the ſame ye- 


fterday, to day, and for ever, that is, 
throughout all the changes of time, he 
remains unchangeably the ſame in his be- 
ing, and in all the perfections of his di- 
vine nature. A late writer * ſuppoſes 
the meaning of this ſcripture to be no- 
thing but this, that the doctrine of Chriſt, 
once taught by the Apoſtles, ought to be 
preſerved unchanged : It is true, he ſays 

elſewhere i, that it is certainly true that 
the Perſon of Chriſt is the ſame yeſterday, 


to day, and for ever; whether, by ye- 


ſterday, he means any thing more than 
a limited duration of time paſt, which 
he muſt do, or elſe give up the doctrine 
that he every where contends for, I can- 
not tell; but he does not think that this 
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See Dr, Clark's Scripture-doftrine, Pag. 


text reſpects the Perſon of Chriſt, but his 
doctrine, as above mentioned; the Prin- 
cipal argument by which he proves ir 
is, its ſuppoſed connection with the fore- 
going Verſe; and ſo it is as though he 
ſhould ſay; Have regard to what has been 
delivered to you by thoſe who have 
preached the word of God, who, though 
they are no more among you, yet the 
doctrine they have delivered is the ſame 
yeſterday, to day, and for ever. But it 
ſeems to be too great a ſtrain on the ſenſe 


of words, to ſuppoſe Chriſt to import 


the ſame with his doctrine; and, with 
ſubmiſſion, I cannot think that this is to 
be infer'd from what goes before, or fol- 
lows after it; but the ſenſe ſeems to be 
this, 9. d. adhere to the doctrines you 
have formerly received from thoſe who 
have preached the word of God to you, 
and be not carried about with divers and 
ſtrange doctrines, ſo as to change your 
ſentiments with your teachers, for that 
would not be to act in conformity to 
Jeſus Chriſt, who is the ſame yeſterday, 
to day, and for ever; ſo that he deſigns 
to eſtabliſh their faith from the conſide- 
ration of Chriſt's immutability, whatever 
changes they are liable to from the death 
of their teachers, or the innovations of 
thoſe who ſucceed them, and endeavour 
to carry chem away by divers and ſtrange 
doctrines; ſo the text ſeems to be as 
plain a proof of our Saviour's immutabi- 
lity, as that ſcripture, Rev. i. 4. is of the 
immutability of God, in which it is ſaid, 
He is, was, and is to come. If, by his 
being yeſterday, we are to underſtand, as 
ſome do, his managing the affairs of his 
church under the legal diſpenſation ; and 
fo day, his governing them under this 
preſent diſpenſation ; and for ever, the 
eternity of his kingdom, it plainly proves, 


that whatever changes he has made in the 


affairs of the government of the church 
and of the world, yet he is the ſame, and 
conſequently a divine Perſon. 

3. Another divine attribute aſcribed to 
our Saviour, is omnipreſence, as in Matt. 
xvili. 20. Where tao or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the 
mid of them; which expreſſion imports 
the ſame thing, with that whereby the di- 
vine omnipreſence (as is allowed by all) 
is ſet forth in Exod. xx. 24. In all places 
where I record my name, I will come unt 
thee, and I will bleſs thee. Now chat 


Chriſt's preſence in the midft of his 
people, in all places, argues his omni 
preſence, is very evident, ſince he delign5, 


by 


127. 1 Reply ro Nelſon, Pag. 169. 
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prophet expreſſes it, in 7 


People. 


by this promiſe, to encourage them in all 
laces, and at all times, to perform re- 
figious duties, with an eye to this privi- 


lege; ſo that where- ever there 1s a wor- 


| . expect that he will be preſent 


with them. | 
creature can be in two places at the 
ſame time, much leſs in all places, which 


aſſembly, they have hereby 


Now tis certain, that no 


is the ſame as to fill heaven and earth, 
and is applicable to God alone, as the 
er. xxili. 24. 
Moreover, when Chriſt ſays, that he 
will be with his people in all places, it 


muſt be meant at the ſame time, and not 
ſucceſſively, otherwiſe he could not be 


where- ever two or three are met in his 
name; this therefore is a plain proof of 
his omnipreſence, which is an incommu- 


nicable perfection of the divine nature, 


and conſequently argues him to be true 
and proper God. 

Object. 1. Tis objected to the ſenſe 
we have given of this ſcripture, (to wea- 
ken the force of the argument taken from 
it) that our Saviour is here ſaid to be 
preſent, only by his authority, where 
two or three are met together in his 


name; and accordingly the words are to 


be taken in a metaphorical ſenſe, as when 
a king is ſaid to be preſent in all parts of 
his dominions, where 'perſons, who are 
deputed to repreſent him, act by his 
authority, 3 5 1 
Anſw, Though we allow, that what- 
ever 1s done in Chriſt's name, muſt be 
ſaid to be done by his authority; yet we 
cannot allow that his being in the midſt 
of them is to be taken only for his be- 
ing ſo by his authority; for we muſt 
not ſuppoſe that our Saviour, in theſe 
words, makes uſe of a tautology; and, 
indeed, it would be a very jejune and 


empty way of ſpeaking to ſay, that where 
two or three are met together in my 


name, that is, by my authority, there 
am I in the midft of them, by my au- 
chority. Certainly, Chriſt's being in the 


midſt of them, muft be taken in the 
ſame ſenſe with that parallel ſcripture 


before refer'd to, in Exod: xx. 24. where 
God's coming to his people, in thoſe places 


where he records his name, is explain'd, 


as having a very great privilege attending 
it, namely, his bleſſing them, which he is 
laid to do, when he confers bleſſedneſs 


upon them, and gives them a full and 


rich ſupply of all their wants; this 
therefore muſt be the ſenſe of our 
daviour's being in the midſt of his 


0 
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Moreover, as God is ſaid to be pre- 
ſent where he acts; ſo Chriſt's powerful 
influence, granted to his people in all 
places, which ſuppoſes his omnipreſence, 
contains a great deal more than his be- 
ing preſent by his authority ; and if thar 
were the only ſenſe in which this ſcrip- 
ture is to be taken, it might as well be 


alledged, that all the ſcriptures, which 


ſpeak of the divine omnipreſence, might 
be taken in that ſenſe, which would be 
to ſer aſide all the proofs we have from 
thence of this perfection of the divine 
nature; therefore this objection ſeems to 
be rather an evaſion, than an argument; 
to overthrow Chriſt's divinity, taken 
from his omnipreſence. _ 5 ; 
Object. 2. Others ſuppoſe that Chriſt, 
being in the midſt of his people, when 


met together in his name, implies no- 


thing more than his knowing what they 


do when engaged in acts of religious 


J | DH 
Anſw. We obſerve, that they who 
make uſe of this objection, that they 
may militate againſt that argument, 
which is brought to prove his deity from 
his omnipreſence, will, for argument's 
ſake, allow him to be omniſcient, not 
conſidering that that equally proves him 
to be a divine Perſon, as will he conſider- 
ed under our next Head. Now, to prove 
that Chriſt's being preſent with his peo- 
ple, is to be underſtood of his knowing 
what they do, they refer to that ſcripture, 
2 Kings v. 26. in which Eliſha ſays to 
Gebazi, as knowing what he had done, 


when he followed Naaman, the Syrian, 


for a reward, Went not mine heart with 


thee, when the man turned again from his 


chariot to meet thee. But fince this ſerip- 
ture ſignifies nothing elfe but that this 
ſecret was revealed to him; which is, in 
a figurative way of ſpeaking, as though 
he had been preſent with him, it will not 
follow from hence that the prophet pre- 
tended to know whatever was done in 
all places, and that at all times, which is 
more (as will be farther obſerv d under our 
next Head) than what ſeems communi- 
cable to any creature: but this is intend- 
ed by Chriſt's 1 all things, and 
more than this, doubtleſs, is meant by his 
being in the midſt of his people, whereby he 
encourages them to expect thoſe bleſſinge, 


which they ſtand in need of, from him, 


in which reſpec he promiſes to be with 
them in a way of grace; and certainly 
he that is ſo preſent with his people, muſt 
be concluded to be, in the moſt proper 
ſenſe, a divine Perſon. 
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There is another ſcripture, which is 
generally brought to prove Chriſt's omni- 


preſence, and conſequently his proper 
deity, to wit, 
eee up to heaven but he that 
even the Son of 
man, which is in heaven. For the under- 


Jobn iti. 13. And no man 
hath 

came down from heaven, 
ſtanding of which words, we muſt conſi- 
der their connection with what goes im- 
mediately before; thus by, No man hath 


aſcended up into heaven, but he that came 
dewn from heaven, 'tis plain our Sa- 


viour means, that no man has a full and 
comprehenſive knowledge of heavenly 
things, of which he had been ſpeaking in 
the foregoing Verſe, but he that came 


don from heaven; in which he aſſerts 
his divine omniſcience“, as the Perſon in 


whom all treaſures of wiſdom and know- 
ledge are hid, as it is expreſs d elſewhere; 
or none knows the myſteries which are 


hid in God, but he that is in the boſom 


of the Father, who came down from 
heaven; or, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, 


1 Cor. xv. 47. who is the Lord from hea- 
ven; and then, as a farther proof of his 


deity, he adds, that he 7s in heaven, 


that is, while he was on earth, in one 


nature, as be ing omnipreſent, he was in 


heaven in the other nature; and, agree- 


ably to this ſenſe of the ſcripture, he is 
ſaid to come down, from heaven, as his di- 


vine nature manifeſted its glory here on 
earth, when the human nature was united 


to it, which is the only ſenſe in which 
God is ſaid to come down into this 
lower world; as we have the ſame mode of 
ſpeaking, in Gen. xi. 7. Exod. iii. 8. and 
other places; ſo that if he is thus omni- 
preſent, we muſt conclude that he is a 
divine Perſon. ho 

The Arians give a very different ſenſe 
of this text, eſpecially thoſe words, The 
Son of man, who is in heaven; for, they 


_ ſuppoſe, the words ought to be render'd, 


Wwas in heaven; and that it does not ar- 


gue his omnipreſence, but that that na- 


ture, which they call divine, firſt reſided 


in heaven from the beginning, when 


it was produced by the Father; and 
afterwards, in his incarnation, by a re- 
moval from heaven to earth, it was ſaid 
to come down from thence. But, before 
we allow of this ſenſe of the text, they 
muſt prove that Chriſt was the firſt 
creature, and that, in this finite nature, 
he reſided in heaven till his incarnation, 
and that he afterwards, by a change of 


place, deſcended into this lower world; 


and, if they could make this appear, 
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there is yet a difficulty in the expreſſion 
as they underſtand the words; for tis whe 
uſual to ſay, I came from a place, and 
was in that place before I came from it; 


therefore whether their expoſition of the 


words, or ours, be moſt 


: proper, I 
any one to judge. 


As for the Socinians, who deny that 


leave 


Chriſt had any exiſtence before his incar- 
nation, theſe are very much at a loſs to 
account for the ſenſe of this ſcripture . 
though Socinus himſelf, and many of TH 
followers, have concluded from thence, 


that Chriſt was taken up into heaven ſome 
time after his incarnation, which they 
ſuppoſe to have been in ſome part of 
thoſe forty days, in which the ſcripture 


ſays he was in the wilderneſs tempted of 
the devil; but how he could aſcend into 
heaven, and yet be in the wilderneſs 
where one of the Evangeliſts ſays he was 
all the forty days, as Mark i. 13. cannot 
be eaſily underſtood, or accounted for; 
and, indeed, the ſcripture is altogether 
ſilent as to this matter: and it is very 
ſtrange, if it had been ſo, that when we 
have an account of other circumſtances 
in his life, which are of leſs importance, 
no , mention ſhould be made of this, 


which, had it been diſcovered, would 


have been a great inducement to his 
followers, to have paid the higheſt re- 
57 to his doctrine; for they ſuppoſe 


e was taken up into heaven, that he 


might be inſtructed in thoſe things 


which he was to impart to the world. 


And, inſtead of a proof hereof, they only 
ſay that this is a parallel inſtance with 
that of Moſes, who was called up to the 
top of mount Sinai, which was then the 
immediate ſeat of the divine preſence, 
and there received the law, which he 
was to impart to 1/rael; ſo, they ſuppoſe, 
it was neceſſary that our Saviour ſhould 
aſcend into heaven, that he might there 
be inſtructed in that doctrine, which he 


was to communicate to his church. 


But we cannot but conclude, that be- 
ing omniſcient, as will be proved under 


our next Head, he had no need to re- 


ceive inſtructions, and having, in his 
human nature, had an unction from the 
Holy Ghoſt; or, as it is expreſſed, John 
111. 34. that God gave not the Spirit by 


meaſure unto him ; therefore it was not 
neceſſary that he ſhould aſcend into hea- 


ven, to receive the doctrines from thence, 


which he was to deliver. 


Moreover, ac- 


cording to this conjecture, his coming 
from heaven, in the end of time, to 


u Lee a parallel ſeripture, Prov. XXX. 2 * 


judge 


/ 


judge the world, ſhould have been called 
his third coming, (as his firſt coming 
from thence was in his incarnation, and 
his ſecond coming 1s ſuppoſed to be 
his return to this world, after he aſcend- 
ed into heaven, during this interval of 
time) which is contrary to that text of 
ſeripture, in Heb. ix. 28. which calls it, 
his coming the ſecond time, without fin, 
unto ſalvation ; and, indeed, it is ſo un- 
grounded a ſuppoſition, that ſome of the 
Focinians themſelves reckon it, at moſt, 
but a probable conjecture, but do not 
pretend to ſay that it is ſufficiently found- 
ed in ſcripture; and therefore we can- 
not think that this will have any ten- 
dency to enervate the force of our argu- 
ment, to prove Chriſt's deity taken from 
the above-mentioned ſenſe of that text; 
' The Son of man; which is in heaven. 

4. Our Saviour's deity may farther be 
proved, from his being omniſcient thus 
the Apoſtle Peter ſays, in Jobn xxi. 17. 


Lord; thou knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt 


that I love thee. This is too great a 
glory to be aſcribed to any creature ; 
and had it been ſpoken of the Father, 
the Antiatrinitarians themſelves would 
have own'd, that it is as great a proof of 
his deity, as any contain'd in ſcripture, as 


importing the ſame thing with what the 


Pſalmiſt ſays, Pſal. cxlvii. 5. His under- 
ftanding ts - ny : but; beſides this, 


there is another expreſſion that abun- 


dantly proves this matter, wherein he is 


denominated the ſearcher of hearts, which 
is a glory that God appropriates to him- 
ſelf, in Fer. xvii. 10. 1 the Lord ſearch the 
heart, I try the reins, even to give every 
man atcording to his ways; and elſe- 
where, 1 Chron. XXvili. 9. The Lord 
fearcheth all hearts; and underſtandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts ; and all 
creatures are excluded from having any 
branch of this glory, when it is ſaid; in 
I Kings viii. 39. Thou only knoweſt the 
hearts of all the children of men : now ſuch 
a knowledge as this is aſcribed to Chriſt; 
ſometimes he is ſaid to know the inward 
thoughts and ſecret reaſonings of men with- 
in themſelves, Mark ii. 8. And, if it be 
ſaid, that this is only a particular inſtance 
of knowledge, ſuch as he might have 
had by an immediate divine inſpiration, 
and therefore that it does not prove his 
Godhead; there is another ſeripture, 
that ſpeaks of his knowledge, as more 
extenſive, or that he knows the thoughts 
of all men, Jobn ii. 25. He needed not 
that any one ſhould teſtify of man, for be 
neu what was in man; and that his 
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knowledge does not only reſpect mens 


preſent; but their future thoughts, which 


are not known to themſelves: thus it is 
ſaid, in John vi. 64. that he knew from 
the beginning who they were that believed 
not; and who ſhould betray him. Andif 
all this be not reckon'd ſufficient to prove 
him to be the heart-ſearching God. no- 
thing can be expreſs'd in plainer terms 
than this is, concerning him, in Rev. ii. 
23. All the churches ſhall know that J 
am he which ſearcheth the reins and hearts ; 
and I will give unto every one of you, ac- 
cording to your works. | 

Object. 1. Tis objected to this argument 
for Chriſt's omniſcience, taken from Peter's 
confeſſion above-mention'd, Lord, thou 
knoweft all things, &c. that nothing elſe 
is intended hereby, but that he had a 
very great degree of knowledge ; but not 
that he was ſtrictly and properly om 
niſcient, as ſuppoſing that it is an hyper- 
bolical expreſſion, not altogether unlike 
that of the woman of Tekoa to David; 
in 2 Sam. xiv. 20. when ſhe fays, My 
Lord is wiſe, arrording to the wiſdom of 
an angel of God, to know all things that are 
in the earth. £63 ; 

 Anſw, Tis true, this expreſſion of 
her's is either an unwarrantable ſtrain of 
complement, or flattery, occafion'd by 
David's ſuſpecting that Foab had em- 
ploy'd-her to plead the cauſe of Abſalom; 
or elſe it is a ſincere acknowledgment 
of his great wiſdom, without ſuppoſin 
him to be abſolutely omniſcient, as though 
ſhe ſhould ſay, thou knoweſt all things 
that are done in the land: there is no plot 
or contrivance, how ſecret ſoever it may 
be managed, but thou wilt, ſome way or 
other, find it out, as thou haſt done this 
that I am ſent about. But what re- 
ference has this to Peter's confeflion ? 
Does it follow, that becauſe there are 
hyperbolical expreſſions in ſcripture, as 
well as in other writings, that this muſt 
be one? or becauſe a wiſe governor may 
have a conjectural knowledge of what 
is done by his ſubjects, when conſider- 
ing the various circumſtarices that attend 
their actions, that therefore the Apoſtle 
intends nothing more than this? Tis 


plain he appeals to Chriſt, as the heart- 


ſearching God, concerning the inward 
ſincerity of his love to him, as well as of 
his repentance, after a publick and 
ſhameful denial of him, which might 
have given juſt occaſion for its being 
called in queſtion ; and it is as evident 
a proof of his omniſcience, as that is of 
the Father's, in P/al. cxxxix, 23, 24. 
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Search me, O God, and know my heart; 


try me and know my thoughts, and ſee if 
there be any wicked way in me, &c. 
Object. a. Others, eſpecially ſome of 
the Arians, do not ſo much deny Chriſt's 
omniſcience, as the conſequence deduced 
from it, to wit, his proper deity ; and 
theſe make uſe of a more abſtruſe and 
ue way of reaſoning, and ac- 
cordingly they ſuppoſe that a creature 
may know all things, that is, all finite 
objects, and conſequently all things that 


are done in the world, namely, all crea- 


tures, and all their a&ions, fince the ob- 
jet of this knowledge is, at moſt, but 
finite; therefore tis poſſible for a finite 
mind to be ſo enlarged, as to take in all 
finite things, or to have the knowledge 
of all things communicated to it, ſince 
the object and the recipient are com- 
menſurate with each other. Therefore 
our Saviour may know all things; and 
Jet it will not follow from hence, that 


is underſtanding is infinite, or that his 


knowledge is ſo properly divine as the 


Father's is; and conſequently this is no 


. ſufficient argument to prove his deity in 
the ſenſe in which we underſtand it. 
Anſiu. This method of reaſoning 
might as well be uſed to evade the force 
of every argument, brought from ſcrip- 
ture, to prove the Father's omniſcience, 
or, indeed, to evince his infinite power, 


ſince all effects produced, which are the 
objects thereof, are but finite; and there- 


fore it may as well be ſaid, that it does 


not require infinite power to produce 


them, nor prove his eternal power and 
Godhead. | | 


Moreover, as this would tend to de- 


ſtroy the infinite diſproportion between 


God and the creature in acting, ſo it ſup- 
poſes that God can communicate a branch 
of his own glory to a ereature, by en- 
larging it to ſuch a degree, as to take in 
all finite objects. There are ſome things 
not ſo properly too great for God to do, 
as for a creature to be the ſubject of: we 
do not pretend to ſet limits to the divine 
power; yet we may infer, from the na- 


ture of things, and the powers of finite 


beings, that it is impoſſible for any one, 
below God, to know all things paſt, 
preſent, and to come, at one view; 
which our Saviour muſt be ſuppoſed to 
dsc, or elſe this attribute of omniſcience 

is.not juſtly applied to him; nor would 
he be fit to govern the world, as will be 


- obſerved under a following Head; there fi 


fore we muſt conclude, from hence, that 
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he is truly and properly a divine Per. 
1 ' | 

To what, has been ſaid, concerning 
Chriſt's omniſcience, we may ſubjoin 
thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak of him, as the 
wiſdom of God, the Fountain of all com- 
municated wiſdom, the light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, as 
he is called, in John i. 9. And it is ſup. 


poſed, by many, that wiſdom ſpoken of 


in Prov. viii. is to be underſtood of our 
Saviour, as the perſonal wiſdom of God, 
inaſmuch as there are ſeveral perſonal 


characters aſcribed to him: thus tis ſaid, 


Ver. 23. I was ſet up from everlaſting, &c. 
and, Ver. zo, 31. Then, to wit, before 
the creation of all things, I was by hin, 
as one brought. up with him; and I was 
daily his delight, rejoycing always before 
him, rejoycing in the habitable part of his 
earth, and my delights were with the ſons 
of men. This cannot, NA ſpeaking, 
be applied to God's eſſential wiſdom; it 
muſt therefore be a deſcription of an eter- 
nal divine Perſon, diſtin& from the Fa- 
ther. 1 
But ſince many ſuppoſe, that whatever 


is ſpoken of wiſdom, in this and ſome 


other Chapters of this book, is only me- 
taphorical, or a beautiful deſcription of 
divine wiſdom, as the inſtructer of man- 
kind; though we cannot ſee how this, 
if nothing elſe be intended by it, can 
agree with ſome of the perſonal chara- 
cters before mentioned, which ſeem ap- 
licable to our Saviour; yet we find that 
* is elſewhere called the idm of God, 
in a ſenſe, that can by no means be ſup- 
poſed to be figurative: thus when we 
read in Luke xi. 49. Therefore alſo ſaid 
the wiſdom of God, 1 will ſend them pro- 
phets and apoſtles, &c. it is certainly under- 
ſtood of our Saviour; to which, if it 
be objected, that, by the iſdom of God, 
is meant there the wiſe God, to wit, the 
Father, it may be anſwer'd, that another 
Evangeliſt, referring to the very ſame 
thing, explains what is meant by the 
wiſdom of God, and repreſents our Saviour 
as ſpeaking in his own Perſon, Matt. 


xxiil. 34. Therefore, behold, I ſend unto 


you prophets, and wiſe men, and ſcribes, 


8 | 
5. The next divine perfection that is 
aſcribed to Chriſt, is almighty power. 
This attribute is appropriated, by the 
Arians, to the Father; and accordingly 
they ſuppoſe, that it implies not only his 
over all creatures, but over 
and Holy Ghoſt; and therefore 


they 


„ 


upremacy 
the Son 


peremptorily conclude it is never 
1 to Gn, and conſequently that 
e 


deity of our Saviour cannot be pro- 


ved by it; and that they may turn our own 
weapons upon us, or improve ſome un- 
wary conceſſions, made by ſome very 
conſiderable writers, who have, in other 
reſpects, very well defended the doctrine 
of the Trinity, they ſeem to inſinuate, 
as though this were a matter to be ta- 

ken, as it were, for granted, though it 
might eaſily be made appear, that they 


ſtrain the ſenſe of thoſe expreſſions, 


from whence they conclude them to 
have given up the cauſe to them, beyond 
what they ever intended; and there are 
many others, who are far from making 
ſuch conceſſions. | | 
As for the word mwloxezlme, Almighty, 
there is nothing in the derivation thereof; 
from whence it may juſtly be infer'd, 
that it is a perfection; that contains a 
greater diſplay of the divine glory, than 
the other per fections, that are attributed ro 
all the Perſons in the Godhead, tho' indeed 
it contains in it an Idea of the univerſalex- 
tent of divine . with reſpect to the 
objects thereof; yet this is not to be ſe- 
= parated from the ſenſe of the word, when 
power is aſcribed to God in thoſe ſcrip- 
= tures, where he is called the Almighty ; 


therefore, if we can prove that Chriſt has 


power aſcfibed to him, that is properly 
divine; this will evince his deity, as 


3 much as though we could produce ſe- 


veral ſcriptures, in Which he is indiſpu- 
tably called the Almighty ; and this we 
ſhall firſt endeavour to do, and then en- 
quire whether we have not as much; or 
more reaſon to conclude that he 1s called 
Almighty, than they have to deny it. 

That power, ſuch as is properly di- 
vite, is attributed to Chriſt, may be 


proved from that ſcripture before men- 


tion d, which is evidently applied to him, 
Lai. ix. 6. where he is called, the mighty 
| God; and, in P/al. xlv. 3. which, as 
has been before obſerved, is ſpoken con- 
cerning him, in which he is called mot 
mighty ; and, in Phil. iii. 21. we read of 
is changing our vile body, that it may be 
Faſbioned lite unto his glorious Body; 
which is ſuch an effect of power, as 
plainly argues it divine, as much as the 
© ProduGtion of all things out of nothing 
could do; and this is ſaid to be done, 
according to. the working, whereby he is 
able to ſubdue all things to himſelf. We 
might obſerve many other things, which 
he has done, and will do, that require 


„ 0 | m 380 Pag. 162. 
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infinite power, which we ſhall have Gd 
cation to conſider, when we prove his 
deity from his works; under a following 
Head. | 7 5 3 | | | 
Bur fince all this is to no purpoſe; 
with reſpect to thoſe who detiy his pro- 
per deity, unleſs we can prove that he is 
called Almighty ; and the whole ſtreſs of 
this argument is laid upon it; for no other 
reaſon, as I preſume, but becauſe they 
think it impoſſible for us to do it, I 
ſhall attempt it, and I hope to make it ap- 
pear that we have greater probability, on 
our fide, that he is fo called, than they 
have ground to deny it. And here I ſhall 
take nqtice of this perfection of the di- 
vine nature, as we find it in the book of 
the Revelations; in which this attribute 
is mentioned nine times; and, in ſomie 
places, ſeems to be applied to the Fa- 
ther, but in others to the Son. 

The firſt we ſhall mention is in 
Chap. i. 8. I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, ſaith the Lord, 
which is, and which was; and which is to 
come, the Almighty ; which feems to be 
ſpoken of our Saviour. „ 

1. Becauſe he is deſcribed at large in 
the three foregoing Verſes; and there 
is nothing which gives the leaſt ground 
to queſtion its application to him, un- 
leſs that character's being given to the 
Perſon here ſpoken of, which is given 
to the Father, in Ver. 4. Which is; 
and which was, and which is to come; 
but fince we find, in other ſcriptures, 
the ſame divine glories aſcribed to the 
Son that had before been aſcribed to the 
Father; as in Fohn v. 21. As the Fa- 
ther raiſeth the dead, and quickeneth 
them; even ſo the Son quickentth whom he 
will; and in Tit. iii. 4. the Father is 
called God our Saviour, as appears by 
comparing it with the 5* and 6" Yerſes ; 
and ſo is Chriſt called, Chap. ii. 10, 13. 
Therefore, why may not the Father and 


the Son be each of them deſcribed with 


this character, which was, is, and is to 
come? and that more eſpecially if we 
conſider that the aſcribing this to Chriſt, 
is, in effect, the ſame with what is ſaid 
of him elſewhere, Heb. xiii. 8. where he 
is faid to be the ſame yeſterday, to day, 
RATIOS 

2. It farther appeafs, that this text, 
in which the Perſon ſpoken of is called 
Almighty, is applied to Chriſt, becauſe 


that character, Alpha and Omega, ſeems 


to be applied to none bur him; in other 
places, where it is uſed, as we find it 


four 


, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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four times in this book, viz. not only in 
this Verſe, but in Ver. 11. in which it is 


indiſputably applied to him, as will ap- 
pear, by comparing it with the following 
Verſes. And, in Chap. xxi. 6. he is again 


called Alpha and Omega, which that it 1s 


applied to him, appears from the context ; 
ir is he that makes all things new, or 
puts a new face upon the affairs of his 
church; and 'tis he who commands John 
to write what he ſaw and heard; He ſaid 
unto me write theſe words, Ver. 5. We 
may obſerve, that where-ever John is 
commanded, in this book, to write, it is 
Chriſt that gives forth the command : 
thus he ſaid to him before, Chap. i. 19. 
Write the things which thou haſt ſeen, and 
the things which are, and the things which 
ſhall be hereafter; and he 1s again com- 
manded to write, Bleſſed are the dead, 
which die in the Lord, by him who is 
called the Son of man, Chap. xiv. 13, 14. 
Again, in Chop. xxii. 13. he is called 
Alpha and Omega, who is deſcribed, in 
the foregoing Verſe, as coming quickly, 
whoſe reward is with him ; which 1s un- 
doubtedly meant of our Saviour ; for it 


is ſaid concerning him, Ver. 20. Surely 


I come quickly, Amen; even ſo come, Lord 


Feſus. That which I infer from hence 
18, that if Chriſt be ſtiled Alpha and 
Omega, in all other places in this 


book, it is more than probable he is 


in which he is ſaid to be the Almighty. 


And as he is called Alpha and Omega, fo 


the explication of theſe words, where- 
ever we meet with it in this book without 
the words themſelves, is applied to Chriſt ; 
thus he is called, Chap. i. 17. and ii. 8. 
the firſt and the laſt ; and, Chap. iii. 14. 


the beginning of the creation'of God : from 


hence, I humbly conceive, we have more 
round to conclude, that Chriſt is called 
the Almighty in this Verſe, than the A- 


rians have to deny it. 


Again, there is another place in this 


book where he feems to be ſtiled the 
Almighty, Chap. xv. 3. And they ſing the 


ſong of Moles, the ſervant of God, and the 
ſong of the Lamb, ſaying, Great and mar- 


vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; 


juſt and true are thy ways, thou King of 


aints. This triumphant _ is OCCa- 


fion'd by one of the greateſt victories 
which the church expects to obtain in 


this world : by the ſong of Moſes, I hum- 


bly conceive, is meant the churches cele- 
brating the glory of God, for the greateſt 
victory that ever was obtain'd under the 


legal diſpenſation ; and the ſong of the 


1 


this is ſpoken of him, is beyond Spur þ 1 
- 


— 


Lamb, is an acknowledgment of the 
greateſt that is, or ſhall be, obtain'd un- 
der the goſpel-diſpenſation; and, in ce- 
lebrating the Lamb's victories, they ſer 
forth the praiſes of this mighty Con- 
queror in the following words, Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty : it is the Lamb that is every 
where deſcribed in this book, as fighting 
the churches battles, and obtaining victo- 
ry for it; therefore it is his glory which 
is here ſet forth. . 

And as he is always deſeribed, in this 
book, as thus fighting the churches bat- 
tles, ſo it is he who is deſcribed. as ta- 
king vengeance on its enemies, which is 
the juſt conſequence thereof; therefore 
I cannot but conclude, that he is ſpoken 
of, in Chap. xvi, 6, 7. as having given 
their perſecutors blood to drink, for they 
were worthy ; and, in Ver. 7. Even ſo, Lord 
God Almighty, true and righteous are thy 
judgments. 
Again, in Chap. xvi. 14. we read of 
the battle of that great day of God A, 
mighty ; and then it immediately follows, 
Behold, I come as a thief in the night, &c. 
which expreſſion is known to be elſe- 
where 3-4 Ty to our Saviour, and to 
none ur, im ; and that it is he who 
fights the churches battles, is evident, 
from Chap. xvii. 14. Theſe ſhall make war 
with the Lamb, and the Lamb ſhall over. 
come them; and, from Chap. xix. 12, G. 


it is ſaid, hrs eyes were as a flame of fire; 


as he is elſewhere deſcribed, Chap. 1. 14. 
to denote that the great day of his wrath 
was come ; and his name is called,” in the 
13" Verſe of this xix Chapter, the Word 
of God; and we read of the armies which 
followed him, and that out of his mouth 
goeth a ſharp ſword, that. he might ſinite 
the nations; from whence we may con- 
clude, that fince Chriſt is repreſented, in 
ſo many places in this book, as fighting 
with, and triumphing and reigning over 


his enemies, inflicting his plagues upon 


chem, and delivering his church from 
their perſecutions, which is a work of di- 
vine power, he is fitly tiled, in ſeveral 
places, Lord God Almighty. 8 
We might conſider ſeveral other di- 
vine attributes aſcribed to Chriſt, which 
prove his deity, viz. holineſs, truth, and 
faichfulneſs : thus, in Rev. iii. 7. Theſe 
things ſaith he that is holy, he that is trut; 
and he is farther deſcribed in the follow- 
ing words, as having uncontroulable 
power; who openeth, and no man ſhutteth; 
and ſhutteth, and no man openeth ; that 
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O Lord, holy and true, 
Joſt thou not judge and avenge our blood. on 
hem that dwell en the earth? to whom 
did they cry but to the Lamb, who is 
ſaid to have opened the ſeals, or to have 
Aiſcovet'd the myſteries that were there- 
by revealed; as in Ver. 1? And when 
he had open'd the fixth ſeal, he is deſcri- 
bed, as hearing his churches prayer, 
ind avenging their blood, and ſo is re- 
preſented as coming to judgment, in a 
very awful and terrible manner; upon 
which occaſion it is ſaid, the great day 
of his wrath is come; and therefore it 
is he who is deſcribed as holy and true. 


voice, How long, 


— 


But if it be replied to this, that crea- 
tures are ſometimes called holy and true, 
we may farther add, that it is Chriſt to 
whom it is ſaid, Chap. xv. 4. Who ſhall 


not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name, for thou only art holy; for all na- 
| tions ſhall come and worſhip before thee, for 
thy judgments are made manifeſt. This I 
inſer from what has been before conſi- 
der'd, that it is he who obtains victory 
over, and pours forth his judgments on 
his church's enemies ; and it 1s he whoſe 

| praiſes are celebrated in the ſong of the 
Lamb, mention'd in the Verſe immediate- 
ly foregoing. 5 EU 
Having confider'd ſeveral divine per- 
fections, as aſcribed to our Saviour, 
and theſe ſo glorious; that nothing grea- 
ter can be mention'd to ſer forth the 
glory of a divine Perſon ; yet we may 
add hereunto, thoſe glorious titles that 


are given him, with a deſign to excite 
in us adoring and admiring thoughts of 


him ; amongft which we ſhall only men- 
tion ſome; which are either the ſame 
with, or are equivalent to thoſe which 


are given to the Father; which they, 


who deny Chriſt's deity; cannot but own 
to be diſtinguiſhing characters of a di- 
vine Perſon, when ſo applied. Thus is 
the Father ſtiled, in Heb. xiii. 20. The 
God of peace? our Saviour is ſtiled, m 
Lai. ix. 6. The Prince of peace; and he 
zs ſaid, Eph, ii. 14. to be our peace; and 
_ as peace includes in it all the bleſſings 
that accompany falvation, Chriſt's being 
ſtiled the Author thereof, denotes him to 


be the Fountain of bleſſedneſs, which he 
could 


Perſon. 


Again, as God is called a Sun, and 


2 Shield; Pal. Ixxxiv. 9. ſoChriſt is call'd, 
in Mal. iv. 2. The Sun of righteouſneſs ; 
and, in Jai. xxxii. 2. An hiding place 
from the wind; a covert from the tem- 


life. Again, is the Father ca 


not be, were he not a divine 
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Again, is it faid of God the Father, 
Deut. xxx. 20. He is thy life, and the 
length of thy days? out Saviour ſays, 
concerning himſelf, in John xi. 25. com- 
* with Chap. xiv. 6. that he is the 
fe; and; As ili. 15. he is called the 
Prince of life; and, in Ge iii. 4. our 
led, in P/al. 
Ixxx. 1. The Shepherd of Iſrael ? Chriſt is 


beſt; and the ſhadiio of 4 great rotk in a 


called, in Heb. xiii. 20. That great Sbep- 


„ „ 
Moreover, is God often deſcribed in 
ſctipture as a glorious King; as in Zeph. 
iii. 15. The King of Iſrael, even the Lord 
in the midſt of thee ? our Saviour is ſtiled, 
in Jai. vi. 5. The King, the Lord of Hoſts; + 
and, in John i. 49. The King of Iſrael ; 

and, in Rev. xix. 16. King of kings, and 


Tord of lords. | 


Again, is God ſtiled the Hope of Iſrael, 
Fer: xiv. 8? our Saviour ſeems to be ſo 
called by the Apoſtle; when he ſays, in 
Aecls xxviii. 20. for the Hope of Iſrael, I 
am bound with this chain, that is, for 
Chriſt's ſake, who is the object of 
his people's hope. However, whether 


he is intended thereby, or no, in that 
ſcri ure, he is called elſewhere our Hope, 


1 Tim. i. 1. compared with Cole. i. 27. 
Moreover, is God the object of deſire, 
ſo that there is nothing in heaven or earth, 
or within the whole compaſs of finite be- 
ings, that is to be deſired befides, or in 
compariſon with, him, as the Pſalmiſt 
ſays; P/al. Ixxiii. 26? our Saviour is 
called, in Hag. ii. 7. The defire of all na- 
tions. I might refer to many other glo- 
rious titles that are given to him in the 
11% and iii Chapters of the Revelations, 
in the epiſtles to the ſeven churches ; 
every one of which is prefaced with ſuch 
a character given of him; as is deſigned 
to ſtrike them with an holy reverence, 


and eſteem of him, as a divine Perſon : 
Thus concerning thoſe proofs of Chriſt's 


deity, which are taken from the names, 
attributes, and titles, which are given to 
him; which leads us to conſider, 


III. The next head of argument ta- 
ken from thoſe Works, which have been 
done by our Saviour, that are proper to 
God alone. Divine works argue a divine 
efficient, or that he has infinite power, 
and conſequently that he is an infinite 
Perſon, or truly and properly God, who 
per forms them. Now theſe works are 
of two ſorts; either of nature and com- 
mon providence, or of grace, to wit, 

ry X x ſuclr 


— 
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ſuch as immediately reſpect our ſalva- 
tion; in all which, he acts beyond the 


- 


power of u creature, and therefore ap- 


pears to be a divine Peripn., 
o be {o; from his having 
 creacedall things. Ele that made the world, | 
| muſt be before it; and therefore ſince 

time began with the firſt creature, as 
has been before obſerved, it follows that 


he muſt be before time, that is, from 


eternity. 


Again, he that created all things, muſt 


| have a ſovereign will, for whoſe pleaſure 


they are and were created, Rev. iv. 11. 


And it follows from hence, that he has 


an undoubted right to all things, and 


that he might have annihilated them, 


had it been his pleaſure ; and alſo, that 
he has a right to diſpoſe of them as he 
will, as the potter has power over his 
clay. All theſe things are conſequent on 


the work of creation; therefore it is an 


undeniable argument, that he, who 
created all things, muſt be Gd. 
It may alſo be obſerved, that to create, 
is to exert infinite power, or to act above 
the power of a creature, which, at beſt, 
is bur finite: now. whatever is more than 


| finite, muſt be. infinite ; and conſequent- 


ly he who created all things, muſt exert 
infinite power, and that is certainly ſuch 
as 1s truly divine. 


We might farther conſider, that there 


are many ſeriptures which appropriate crea- 


tion to God, and, indeed, it cannot be 


otherwiſe ; for to ſuppoſe that a creature 
gave being to it ſelf, is to ſuppoſe him 


to be both a cauſe and an effect, and con- 
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ſequently to be, and not be, at the fame 


time, to exiſt as à creator, and not to 
exiſt, as brought into being, which is a 


plain contradiction; and it is evident, 


that, in ſcripture, the creature is op- 
poſed to the creator: thus, in Rom. i. 25. 
it is ſaid, they worſhipped and ſerved the 
creature more than the creator, who is 
bleſſed for ever. And there are ſeveral 


ſcriptures that ſpeak of creation, as a di- 


ſtinguiſhing evidence of divine glory: 
thus, in Iſai. xl. 28. we have a magnifi- 
cent deſcription of God, taken more eſpe- 
cially from this work, when he is called, 
The everlaſting God, the Lord, the Creator 


of the ends of the earth; and, in Chap. 


x11. 5. Thus aith God the Lor d, he | that 
created the heavens, and ſtretched them 
out ; be that ſpread forth the earth, and 


that, which cometh out of it, he that gi- 


ver h breath unto the people upon it, and 


 fparitto them that walk therein; in which, 


© Ss 


and many other ſcriptures of the like 


# + 


batute. W hich might be tefer'd to, it 
Ry that creation is a work peculiar 


_ The next thing we are to prove is, 
that our Saviour created all things, 
There are many who think that this may 
be proyed from the work of creation; 
being aſcribed to more perſons than one; 
and therefore when we read of Creator; 
in the plural number, as it is in the ori- 
ginal, in Eccleſ. xii. 1. Remember thy 


Creator, or Creators; and when God, in 


creating man, is repreſented as ſpeaking 
after this manner, Let us make man after 
our own image, &c. this ſeems to imply, 
that there were more divine Perſons en- 
aged in this work than the Father. 
do not, indeed, lay fo much ſtreſs on 
this argument, as many do, yet it is 
not wholly to be neglected; for, I 
confeſs, I cannot ſee any reaſon why 
there ſhould be ſuch a mode of expreſ- 
fton uſed, were it not to ſignify this di- 
vine myſtery, of a plurality of Perſons in 
the Godhead, to whom this work is 
aſcribed. AT 
Object. As for the objection, which 
ſome of the Anti-trinitarians, . 
the Sacinians, bring againſt it, 
mode. of ſpeaking, is fuch as is uſed in 
conformity to the cuſtom of kings, who 
Auf. To this it may be anſwer d, 
that though kings do often ſpeak in the 
plural number, yet this is only a modern 
way of, ſpeaking, implying, that what- 
ever a king does, is by the advice of ſome 
of his ſubjects, who are his peculiar fa- 
vourites, and who are.alſo made ule of to 


fulfil his will; but, nevertheleſs, this 


way of ſpeaking is not ſo ancient as ſcrip- 


ture- times, much leſs. as Mqſess time, 


or the beginning of the world, which he 
refers to, when God is repreſented as 
thus ſpeaking, It is the cuſtom of kings, 
in ſcripture, to ſpeak in the ſingular 


number; and it is very abſurd to pretend 


to explain any mode of ſpeaking uſed in 
ſcripture, by cuſtoms of ſpeech, not 
known till many ages after. 

I am ſenſible, ſome think that mode of 
ſpeaking uſed by Abaſuerus, Eſth. i. 15. 
What fhall we do unto the queen Vaſnti, 
according to law? is a 1 that it was 
uſed in former ages. But the words may 
be render d, What is to be done, according 
to law, Sc. or what is it expedient for 
me to do? and therefore it doth not prove 
that kings uſed, in ancient times, to ſpeak 
of themſelves in the plural number; and 


conſequently it cannot be argued, that 


when 


at this 


= 
; 
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when God is repreſented as ſpeaking ſo 


Pot! {cri ture, it 18 in compliance with 


any ſuch cuſtom. Beſides, Whenever he 
is repreſented as ſpeaking, in ſcripture, 
in 1 2 inſtances, excepting thoſe that 
are ſuppoſed to be contain d in our argu- 
ment, ke is always repreſented as ſpeak- 
ing in the ſingular number; and there- 
fore it ſeems till more probable, that 
this variation from his uſual way of 
ſpeaking, is not without | ſome reaſon, 
and that hereby we ate lead into this 
doctrine, that there are more divine Per- 
ſons than one, that created all things. 

But not to inſiſt on this, ſince we have 


more plain proofs hereof in ſcripture, it 
evidently appears that Chriſt made all 
things, not only from what is faid in 


John i. 3. that all things were made by 
him; and without him was not an 
thing made that was made; but, from 
Coloſſ. i. 16. By him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that 


are in earth, viſible and inviſible, whe- 


ther they be thrones, or domintons, or 


principalities, or powers ; all things were 
created by him, and for him; in which 


he is not only ſaid to be the Creator; but 


the end of all things, which is the ſame 
with what is ſaid in Prov. xvi. 4: that 
the Lord bath made all things for him- 


This farther appears from Pal. cii. 2. 
Of old haſt thou Ted the — ooh of 5 
2 and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands; which is expreſly applied to 
Chriſt by the Apoſtle, 1 E poo . 

By theſe; and ſuch- like ſcriptures, it 
evidently appears that Chriſt made all 
things. The Socinians, indeed, who are 


ſenſible that creation was an evident proof 
of divine power, and therefore that the 


Creator of all things muſt be God, labour 
very hard to prove that all thoſe ſcrip- 
turesthat aſcribe this work to our Saviour, 


are to be taken in a metaphorical ſenſe, 


and ſo ſignify nothing elſe but his being 


the Author of the goſpel-ſtate, which is 


a kind of new creation, peculiar to him; 
and that he did this as a ptophet, reveal- 
ing thoſe doctrines which relate there- 
unto; and accordingly they take the 
lenſe of that ſcripture, in John i. 2, 3. 
which ſpeaks of his being in the begin- 
ung, and that all things were made by 
him, as intending nothing elſe, but that 
he was in the beginning of the goſpel, 
and that whatever was made, or ordain'd, 
dy bia Randard, and rule of faith, was 


. him; and that, in the diſcharge of 
wis Work, be Mas to reftore decay d 


religion, and to correct ſeveral miſtaken 
notions, Which the Jews had entertain'd 
concerning the moral law, to add ſome 
new precepts to it, and give directions 

concerning that mode of worſhip, which 
ſhould be obſerved in the church for the 
future. This is all they ſuppoſe to be 
intended by that work, which is aſcribed 
to Chriſt, as a Creator ; whereas, in this 
ſcripture, it is plainly faid, that there 
was nothing in the whole frame of na- 
ture, nothing that was an effect of power 
made without him. And there is ano- 
ther ſcripture, which cannot, with any 


colour of reaſon, be underſtood in that 


ſenſe, viz. in Coloff. i. 16. By him were 
all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, vifible and invifible; 
where the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the creation of 


angels and men, as well as all other 


things ; now, certainly, Chriſt did not 
come into the world to rectify any mi- 
ſtakes; or reftore decay'd religion a- 
mong the angels, therefore the Apoſtle 
here plainly proves that our Saviour 
created all things. | *** 
But ſince this opinion of the Socinians 
is now almoſt univerſally exploded by the 
Anti-trimtartans,' we have no occafion 
to add any thing farther in penn, 


to it; but ſhall proceed to conſider whar 


the Arrans ſay concerning Chriſt's crea- 


ting all things. Theſe allow that the 


work of creation is aſcribed to him; but 


they deny that this argues him to be God 


in the ſame ſenſe as the Father is. The 
account which they give thereof is, that 


God, to wit, the Facher, created all 


things by the Son, as an inſtrument, crea- 


ted by him, immediately; for that pur- 


poſe; ſo that the Son was an inferior, 


or ſecond cauſe of the production of all 
things; and therefore that it cannot, 


from thence, be concluded that he is 


God, equal with the Father. 
What I would humbly offer, in oppo- 
oo a any 

I. That, in this account of creation, 
there is not a juſt difference pur between 


the natural and ſupernatural production 


be called creation; therefore, if theſe 
two be confounded, the Ros Kh. 
character of a Creator is ſet aſide, an 


of things, of which the latter only can 


conſequently the glory ariſing from hence 


cannot be appropriated ro God; nor is 
that infinite perfeckion, that is diſplay'd 
therein, duly confider'd, but, according 
to this ſcheme, or method of reaſoning, 
a Creature may be a Creator, and a Crea- 
tet᷑ a creature; nor can the eternal wu 8 

and 
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und Godhead, of the divine Being, be 
demonſtrated by the cop that are made, 
or created, as the Apoſtle ſays they are, 
in Rom. i. 20. e e Oe 
2. From that firſt miſtake ariſes ano- 
ther, namely, that becauſe, in natural 
productions, that which was created by 
God, may be render'd ſubſer vient to the 
production of other things; in which re- 
ſpect it may be term'd an inſtrument, 
made uſe of by a ſuperior cauſe, and 
may have an energy, or method of acting, 
peculiar to it ſelf, whereby it produces 
effects, according to the courſe and laws 
of nature, fixed by God, the firſt cauſe 
of all things; therefore they ſuppole, 
though without fufficient ground, that 
God might create all things by an inſtru- 
ment, or ſecond cauſe thereof, as they 
conclude he did by the Son. 
3. Notwithſtanding we muſt aſſert, 
that creation being a ſupernatural pro- 
duction of things, what has been ſaid 


concerning natural production, is not ap- 


plicable to it; therefore, 

4. Though things may be produced 
in a natural way, by ſecond cauſes, 
whoſe powers are limited, and ſubjected, 
as aforeſaid, to the laws of nature, yet 

ſupernatural effects cannot be produced 
by any thing ſhort of infinite power; 
therefore, ſince creation is a ſupernatural 

work, it muſt be concluded to be a wor 
of infinite power. | 1 
5. Ir follows, from hence, that it is 
not agreeable to the Idea of creation, or 
the producing all things out of nothing, 
for God to make uſe of an inſtrument. 
That this may appear, let it be conſi- 
der'd, that whatever inſtrument is made 
uſe of, it muſt be either finite or infinite. 
An infinite inſtrument cannot be made uſe 
of, for then there would be two infinites, 
one ſuperior, the other inferior. Nor 
can a finite one be made. uſe of, for 
that, according to our laſt Propofition, 
cannot produce any ſupernatural effect, 
as creation is ſuppoſed to be, which re- 
quires. infinite power, and that cannot 
be exerted by a finite Medium, therefore 
no ſuch inſtrument can be uſed. More- 


over, if it requires infinite power to create 


all- things, this power, in its method of 
acting, would be limited, by the inſtru- 
ment it makes uſe of; for whatever 
power a ſuperior cauſe has in himſelf, 
the effect produced, by an inſtrument, will 
be in proportion to the weakneſs thereof. 
This ſome illuſtrate by the ſimilitude 


of a giant's making uſe of a ſtraw, or a 


reed, in ſtriking a blow, in which the 


BY » * 


faſt; ſo when God, in Gen. i. 


power, ſuppoſing the Son to be a divine 


weakneſs of the inſtrument renders the 
power of the perſon that uſes it inſignifl- 
cant. Thus if God the Father ſhould 
make uſe of the Son, in the creation of 
all things, the power thar is exerted by 
him therein, can be no other than finite; 


but that is not ſufficient for the pro- 


duction of things ſupernatural, which 
. N infinite power. To this we may 
add, | | {+ gdb 


6. That the creation of all things Is 


aſcribed to the ſovereignty of the divine 
will; accordingly the Pfalmiſt deſcribing 
it, in P/al. xxx111. 9. ſays, He ſpake, and 
if was done; he commanded, and it food. 
. faid 
Let there be light, and there wit light ; 
and when we read of the other parts of 
the creation, as produced by his al- 
mighty word, it implies that they were 
produced by an act of his will. Now it 
ſeems impoſſible, from the nature: of the 
thing, that an inſtrument ſhould be made 
uſe of in an act of willing, any more than 
in an act of underſtanding. 

7. No cauſe can reaſonably be af. 
ſign'd why God ſhould make uſe of an 
inſtrument in the production of all things; 
for certainly he that, by his immediate 
power, produced the inſtrument, might 
without any difficulty, or abſurdity, at- 
tending the ſuppoſition, have created all 


things immediately without one. And 


we muſt farther ſuppoſe, that if there 
were . nothing in the nature of things, 
which required him to make uſe of an 
inſtrument, he would not, by making 
uſe of one, to wit, the Son, adminiſter 
occaſion to him, to aſſume ſo great a 
branch of his own glory, namely, that 
of being the Creator of the ends of the 
earth; or for his being, as the reſult 
thereof, worſhipped as a divine Perſon, 
ſuppoſing him to have a right to divine 
worſhip, for no other reaſon. 

Object. 1. Though no one ſuppoſes that 
God ſtood in need of an inſtrument, or 
could not have created all things without 
it, yet we muſt conclude that he did not, 
becauſe the ſcripture ſpeaks of the Fa- 
ther's creating all things by the Son ; and 
when one perſon is ſaid to do any thing 
by another, it implies, that he makes uſe 
of him, as an inſtrument therein. 

Anſww. This ſeems to be the only 
foundation on which this doctrine 1s 
built. But there is no neceſſity of un- 
derſtanding the words in this ſenſe, eſpe- 
cially if we conſider that all effects arc 
produced by the power of God; and this 


Perſon 
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Ho Gop the Father made the World by the Son. i 75 - 
' Perſon, (which we have endeavour'd, by Chriſt as a Creator, in. which he 18 not 7 
arguments, to prove) muſt belong ſaid to act in ſubſerviency to, but co. 
other arg P 3 «Fx ni 
to him; and the Father and the Son ordinately with the Father; but inaſmuch 
being united, in the ſame Godhead, one as God the Father is, in theſe ſcriptures, 
cannot act without the other; therefore ſaid to create all things by Jeſus Chriſt, 1 
whatever is faid to be done by the Fa- ſhall humbly offer it, as my opinion, that 
ther, may, in this ſenſe, be ſaid to be though the other ſcriptures, in which 
done by the Son; for though the Perſons Chriſt is ſer forth as a Creator, have no : 
are diſtin, the power exerted is the reference to him as Mediator, nor to the 
co 6760 | new creation, yet this ſeems to be the 
Thus a learned writer“ accounts for more probable ſenſe of both theſe ſcrip- 
this matter, when he ſays, that TR OR... :; -- a 1 
&« Son is of the ſame nature and ſubſtance As for the former of them, though 
« with the Father; ſo nearly allied, ſo ſome ſuppoſe that it is needleſs to give 
« cloſely united, that nothing could be the ſenſe of it, ſince the words, by Feſus 
« the work of one, without being, at Chriſt, are wanting in ſome ancient copies 
= « the ſame time, the work of both: of ſcripture, as well as in the vulgar La- 
( Hence it was, that the Son was Joint- fin and Syriac Verſions: yet, ſince there 
e» creator with the Father, that all things are many copies that have it, we will 
« were made by him, and nothing with- ſuppoſe it to be genuine ; and that we 
« out him; it was not poſſible for them may account for the ſenſe of it, we may 
« either to act, or to exiſt ſeparately; obſerve that the Apoſtle makes uſe of the 
« and therefore it is that the work of word create three times in this epiſtle ; 
« creation is, in ſcripture, attributed to we find it, in Chap. ii. 10. and iv. 24. in 
% both.” This is a very ſafe as well as a both which places it is taken for the new 
juſt way of reaſoning, conſiſtent with, creation, which is brought about b 
and founded on the doctrine of the Fa- Chriſt, as Mediator; and, I humbly con- 
ther and Son's being united in the ſame ceive, that it may be taken fo, in this 
G dhia d, though diſtinct P erſons; and Verſe, which we are now confi derin 4 
therefore it is agreeable to the ſenſe of and therefore this is a part of that mylte⸗ 
thoſe ſcriptures, which attribute this ry, of which the Apoſtle ſpeaks in the 
work to the Son, in the ſame ſenſe, as fasgelng words, that was hid in God; 
when tis attributed to the Father. and this ſenſe ſeems not to be excluded, 
But 1 am ſenſible that the Arians will by es who ſuppoſe, that in other re- 
reply to it; that this does not ſufficiently ſpects, it has ſome feference to the firſt 
account for that ſubordination in acting, creation of all things. | 
that ſeems to be implied in the ſenſe of As for the other ſcripture, by whom alſo 
thoſe ſcriptures, in which the Father is he made the worlds, di & , T5; ar 
faid to have created all things by the #raiw, that is, by whom he made, inſti- 
Son; therefore I ſhall take leave to ſpeak tuted, or ordain'd, the yarious diſpenſa- 
more particularly to thoſe texts that treat tions, which the church was under, ei- 
of this matter, where the ſame mode of ther before or fince his incarnation; this 
ſpeaking is uſed ; and though there are was certainly done by him as Mediator; 
ſeveral ſcriptures that repreſent the Son and herein he acked in ſubſerviency to 
as a Creator, or conſider all things, as the Father, as well as in all other works 
being made by him, as well as the Fa- performed by him, as having this cha- 
ther, or as a Joint-creator with him; yet facter. I would not be too peremptory 
there are but two places in the New in determining this to be the lenſe of the 
Teſtament, in which the Father is ſaid text, inaſmuch as the Apoſtle ſpeaks 7 
to have created all things by the Son, hrs upholding all things, in the following 
namely, Eph. iii. 9. in which it is ſaid, Verſe, which is well put after this account 
that God, that is, the Father, created all of his having created them: I am alſo 
things by Teſus Chriſt ; and the other is in ſenſible that the word which we tranſlate 
Heb. i. 2. Where tis ſaid, by whom alſo he Worlds, is uſed in Heb. xi. 3. to ſignify 
made the worlds. the world that was at firſt created, in the 
We have already conſider d the abſur- moſt proper ſenſe. of the word Creation, 
dity of the Socinian way of expounding when the Apoſtle fays, that, through faith, 
thoſe other ' ſcriptures, chat ſpeak of we underſtand that the worlds, T8; arayas, 
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Dr. Waterland, Serm. III. in defence of the divinity of Chriſt, Pag. 106. | Y © tb 
p * Vid, Bez in lvoe, Uaus Deus, omnes populos oondidit, fic etiam nunc omnes ad ſe vocat; condidit autem per Chri- 
um, lic per Chriſtum-inſtaurav. oO C OY > IT SPOT 1 RA A TOR 
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were framed by the word of God, &c. But 
yet when 1 find, that in many other 
places of the New Teſtament, where the 
word is uſed, it is taken in the ſenſe but 
now given?, I cannot but conclude it the 


more probable ſenſe of the text; but that 


which moſt of all determines me to ac- 
quieſce in it, is, becauſe the ſubſerviency 
of the Son to the Father in this work is 
moſt agreeable to it. We LD 
If it be objected, that this ſenſe of the 
text coincides with that which 1s given 
of it by Socinus, and his followers, which 
we before mentioned and oppoſed. 1 9 8 
To this J anſwer, that the ſenſe I have 


given of it, is very foreign to theirs, WhO 
endeavour thereby to evade the force of 


the argument brought from it, to prove 


1 
» 


our Saviour's deity ; whereas we only ex- 
change one argument, for the proof 
thereof, for another ; for ir ſeems to me 
to be as great an evidence, that he is 
4 dine Pen, when cohhterd as the 
Author and Founder of the church, in 
all the ages thereof; or the rock on 
which it is built, as when he is called, 
as he is, in many other ſcriptures, the 
Creator of the world, if he be the fu- 
pream Head, Lord, and Las ver to 
bie church, in all the ages thereof; if the 
faith and Hope of all chat ſhall be fayed, 
founded upon him, as the great Me- 
iator, Redecmer, and Sovereign there- 
of, chen certainly he is God, equal with 


* 


the Father. 


other 2, To bt his been before 
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ſbggeſted, upon which the chief refs of 
AY 2 © + 0 2 48 bd: 3 WAS 3% . + 0% 
our realonity depends, 58, chat à hnite 
creature cannot be an inſtrument in ſu- 


* 11304140 li * 13 31S > 1Q) oi 34h; . 
pernatural productions, it is objected, 


tharmiracles are füpernäthral productions; 
but theſe have been wrought by men, as 
2 1003 5 3-48 434i Ciz 4: 2is.4 14 wa: Tf 41 ; 34 A347 
inftruments in the hand of God; there- 
"oy Y AMS © 3 23 1 1 2417 4 14060 1 q 
ore the 8e of all things may as Fel 
de Kippoled 6 Fave cn perforpied_by 
e Son, as an inſtr arent made uſe of 16 
N 
1 9 * T 44 „ Tec . S144 4444 4wt df wth I 
. "Anſw.,, That miracles are ſupernaturz 
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odudtions no one denies ; and a fol- 

9 from, hence, chat they are either a 
i Xecies of creation, or equivalent to it; 

I 4454+ — > 421 e * 
ger fore if it be a lowed chat a 5 
nns „„ 1Min eee WIA: dk 
can have power communicated to I to 
Iii ener 441 Hai Cob aA 
Work them, and therein, may be 2a to 
43S 4 eien e 4 & ty Wo.udodo 

e an Inſtrument wade ule of by God, 
hep We. Ginner reaſonably deny thas 
God the Father might uſe tlie So 


reer eee renne 4 i 
Haſtrument in creating all things: but we 


ow 


Son as an 


muſt take leave to deny that any, who 
are ſaid to have wrought miracles, have 
had infinite power communicated to them 
for that purpoſe; therefore they are not 
properly inſtruments in the hand of God, to 
produce oa git but all that 
they have donè there in, was only by ad- 
drefling themſelves to God, that he would 
put forth his immediate power in work- 
ing the miracle; and in giving the peo- 
ple, for whoſe fake it was to be wrought, 
occaſion to expect it; and afterwards im- 
roving it for their farther conviction. 
Fe is true, miracles are oftentimes ſaid to 
have been wrought by men; bur, I hum- 
bly conceive, nothing more than this is in- 


we may obſerve, that ſometimes they 
who have wrought them, have not made 
uſe of any action herein, but only given 
the peop e ground to expect the divine 


interpoſurè: thus, immediarely before 


the earth ſwallowed up Korab and his 
company, Moſes gave the people to ex- 
pect this miraculous event, Nujnb. xvi 
3p And Moſes ſaid, Hereby jball je 
know that the Lord hath ſent me. Tf chil 
3 7 111 ASS d4i43 +33 5 „ 0c DF ol 
men die the coninion death of all men, then 
the Lord has not jent me. But if the Lord 


„„ 1 4aatvf + . 
Male a naw thing, and the earth pen her 
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mouth, and ſwallow them i, then all je 


Sets hat ! 50% inen have. Provoked the 
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Lord; and, as ſoon as he had ſpoken the 


words, the ground Cave afunder, and 


ſwallowed them vp. This might be jec- 
kon'd among the miracles wrought by 
Moſes ; though all that he Fd Was only 
what tended to raiſe the people's expett- 


” 


tion, that ſuch, an extraordinary event 
Ro, immediately happen, Azaih, at 
other times, when a miracle has been 

done, but 


. 
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wrought, we read of ioching 


61 


only a word ſpoken to ſignify chat God 
Id work. 0 


would work it: thus when the captain, 
C © ' be bot hi. 4 S454. io. 1018 , 8 
with his fifty men, was ſent by the 
King of 7/rae, to the prophet Elijzb, t 


— „ * 


command him to come to him, the pro- 


Phet ules this mode of ſpeaking, 2 King 
i. 12. If 1 be a mai of God, Het fire cont 
own from heaven, and conſume thee an 
70 pity „ Which imfnediately liappen' 
accordin ly. 5 
At other times, when miracles have 
been wrought, the Perſon who, tn the 
ſenſe but now. mentioned, is ſaid to work 
them, has made uſe of ſome external an- 
92 ſign, which was either an ordinance 


or his Own faith, if no one was preſent 


Ses Matt, xi. 33. 1 Gr. z. 11. Eph... 2 1. and Chap. ii. 7, Hebc vi, f. and Chap, ix, 26. the Apoſile ſpeakisg of 


the foundation of the <world 


| , meaning the firſt creation, uſes the word Kb -; but when, in the following w9'® 
he ſpeaks of Chriſt's appearing in the end of the <world, to put away ſms &c, he uſes the words Toy c. 


but 


tended thereby ; which, that it may a ppear, 


note the waters of Jordan with Eljah's 
gre and ſaid, 2 Kings ii. 14. Where 
ig the Lord God Elijah? or elſe the 
ſign, being given by divine direction, 


was an ordinance for the faith of the peo- 


le preſent, whoſe conviction was in- 
tended thereby; not that they ſhould 
ſuppoſe that the action uſed had any ten- 
dency to produce the miracle: but it 
was only Jeßgned to raiſe their expe- 
dation, that God would work it by his 
immediate power; as when Moſes was 
commanded, in Exod. xiv. 16. to lift up 
his rod, and ſtreteb out his hand over the 
fea, and divide it, that Iſrael might paſs 
through; or, in Chap. xvii. 6. to ſinite the 
rock, whereupon God cauſed water to 
come out of it; and in ſeveral other 
actions, which he uſed, by divine di- 
rection, when other miracles were 
wrought; in which reſpe&, though he 
was faid, in a lefs proper way of ſpeak- 
ing, tb have wrought them, yet he was 
no more than a moral inſtrument herein, 
and therefore the divine power was not 


communicated to, or exerted by him; 


and if creatures have been inſtruments in 


, = working miracles in no other ſenſe than 


this, it cannot be infer'd from hence that 
Chriſt might be made uſe of by the Fa- 
ther, as an inſtrument in creating the 
world: A moral inſtrument he could not 
be; for there was no doctrine conteſted, 
no truth to be confirmed thereby, no 
fübjects preſent to expect a divine inter- 
poſure; and, indeed, none ever ſuppoſed 
chat the Son of God was an inſtrument 
in this ſenſe ; therefore if no one ever 
was an inſtrument in any other, nor could 
be, from the nature of the thing, as has 


been already proved, then the force of 


the argument, which we have laid down 
to prove it, is not, in the leaſt weaken'd 
by this objecrion. i 


Thus we have endeavoured to prove 
the divinity of Chrift from the work of 
JW 
2. We ſhall proceed to confider how 
our Saviour's deity appears, from thoſe 
works of providence, which are dai 
perform'd by him. Providence is asmuct 
a divine work, and contains as glorious 
2 diſplay of the divine perfections, as 
1 and this is twofold, viz. pre- 
lerving and governing. With reſpect to 
_ the Mike Sf dicks. fone vis hive 

alerted, that tis, as it were, a continued 
Creation, not formally ſo; but as che 
ne produees a ereature, the other pre- 
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but himſelf ; as when the prophet Eliſpa 


vents its ſinking into nothing; and be- 
cauſe it is, in all reſpe&s, dependent on 
the power of God, and as much fo, for 
the continuance of its being; as it was 
for its being brought into being ; there- 
fore conſerving providence is an evidence 
of the divine power of him who ſuſtains 
all things. | _ 
Now that this glory belongs to our Sa- 
viour, is plain, from ſcripture, which 
ſpeaks of him, in Heb. i. 3. as upholding 
all things by the word of his power ; and; 
in Colofſ. i. 17. tis ſaid, by lim all things 
ont: both theſe ſcriptures reſpe& this 
branch of divine providence, namely, his 
preſerving all things in being ; and this 
is certainly more than can be ſaid of any 
creature: and 'tis not pretended that 
herein he acts as the Father's inſtrument, 
even by thoſe who ſuppoſe that he was ſo, 
in the creation of all things, inaſmuch as 
ſcripture does not ſpeak of God's uphold- 
ing all chings by him, but of Chriſt's up- 
holding them by his own, that is; the 


divine power; ſo that we have as plain a 


proof of his deiry, from his upholding 
providence, as there is of the being of 
a God, which is evidently infer'd from 
As to the other branch 'of providence; 
reſpeCting the government of the world 
in general, or of the church in particular, 
this is alſo aſcribed to Chriſt, and thereby 
his Godhead is farther proved ; whatever 
degree of limited dorninion may be faid 
to belong to creatures, yet univerſal do- 
minion belongs only to God; and this is 
aſſigned, as one ground and reaſon of his 
right to divine honour ; therefore tis 
ſaid, in Fob xxv. 2. Dominion and fear 
are with him, that is, there 1s a holy re- 
verence due to him, as the ſupream Lord 
and Governor of the world; and, in Pal. 
Ixvii. 4. when tis ſaid concerning the 
great God, that he ſhall judge the people 
rigbteouſſy, and govern the nations upon 
earth, this is confider'd as the foundation 
of univerſal joy, O let the nations be glad, 
and fing for joy; and of praiſe, Ver. 5. Let 


the people praiſe thee, O God; let all the 


people pratſe thee; and, in Pſal. xxii. 28. 
* 2 ny the kingdom 225 Lord's ; 
and be is the Governor among the nations; 
this is affign'd, = the ax of their wor- 
thippmeg him, Yer. 27. All the ends of the 
arb fell rates bv and turn ent; ro 
Lord; and all the kintreds of the nations 
ſhall worſhip before het ; this there fore is, 


undoubtedly, a branch of the divine 


glory; ſo that if we can prove ithat uni- 


verſal dominion belongs to Chriſt, or 


that 
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that he is the Governor of the world, and 
of the church therein, this will plainly 


evince his deity. 


to him; and he is repreſented as fitting 
upon a throne, and his throne to be for 


ever and ever, Pſal. xlv. 6. and he infinitely 
greater than all the kings of the earth; 


upon which account, he is called, in 


Kev. i. 5. The Prince of the kings of the 


earth ; and they are commanded to teſti- 


their ſubjection to him, and all are re- 


preſented as bleſſed that put their truſt in 


_ © Moreover, 


him, Pſal. ii. 12. And as his kingdom is 


eonſider d, in Fohn xviii. 36. as not being 


of this world, and the honours due to him, 


ſuch as are divine, this farther proves 


DSA. 5: 


_ conſequently his Godhead, is evinced by 


Fd 


that glorious character, which we have 
before conſider du, as belonging 


him, namely, the Lord of Hoſts, as the 
prophet Iſaiab ſays, ſpeaking of the vi- 


ſion which he had of his glory, in Chep. 
vi. 5. Mine eyes have ſeen the King, the 
Lord of Hoſts, as denoting his ſovereignty 


over all the Hoſts of heaven, and all 


creatures in this lower world, as he go- 
verns them, and makes one thing ſubſer- 
vient to another, and all this is done 


to ſet forth his. own glory. 

2. This will farther appear, if we 
conſider him as the Governor of his 
church; in this he has acceſs to the ſouls 
of men, working in them thoſe graces, 


which are the effects of almighty power, 


which he does, when they are effectually 
called; and the work of ſanctification, 
which is conſequent hereupon, is carried 
on till it is perfected. We ſhall have oc - 
caſion, under ſome following Anſwers , 
to prove that theſe are divine and ſuper- 
natural works ; the more full and parti- 
cular proof whereof, we ſhall reſerve to 
its proper place, and only obſerve, at 
preſent, that they are ſpoken of as ſuch in 
ſcripture, and aſcribed to the exceedin 

greatneſs of the power of God, no leſs 


than that. which he wrought in Chriſt, 


when he raiſed him from the dead, Eph. i. 
.18—20. and elſewhere they are called a 


nem creation, Chap. ii. 1. 4 r 
Fa 


or reſurrection, a. breaking the rock in 


pieces, taking away the heart of fone, gi- 
ving a heart f fleſh, or a new heart ©; 


which expreſſions would never have been 


Py” 4 See Pag. 139. 


his univerſal dominion, and 


O 


in the world to their good, as he i: 
over all things to the church, Eph. i. 22. 


2 P 
I 


uſed, had not the work been divine and 
ſupernatural ; therefore it follows from 


c: hence, that ſince Chriſt is the Author of 
1. Let us conſider him as the Governor 
of the world. This ſeems to be the 
meaning of ſeveral expreſſions of ſcrip- 
ture, in which royal dignity is aſcribed 
. thor and Finiſher of our faith; and when 


this internal work, he is a divine Perſon: 
now that he is ſo, is obvious, from ma- 
ny places in the New Teſtament ; as 
when he is ſtiled, in Heb. xii. 2. The Ay- 


the Apoſtle, in 1 ＋. im. i. 14. ſpeaks of 


faith and love abounding, which is in 


Chriſt Feſus, he ſpeaks, at the ſame time, 
of the grace of our Lord abounding, as the 
ſpring and fountain thereof; and when 
the Apoſtles, in Luke xvii. g. deſire him to 
increaſe their faith, not in an objective 
way, as affording ſome greater founda- 
tion for it, but ſubjectively, by an inter- 
nal work, exciting and promoting the 
principle thereof, which was before im- 
planted in them; and ſo cauſing all thoſe 
graces, that accompany it, to abound, 
as the effects of his divine power. 
We might farther conſider Chriſt's 
ſpiritual government, as extended to his 
church, collectively conſider'd, which is 
expoſed to many dangers and difficulties, 
and meets with much oppoſition from its 
enemies, Who attempt its ruin, but in 


vain; becauſe it is the object of the divine 
care, kept by the power of God, through 


faith, unto ſalvation; for which reaſon, 


the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
it. Now this is, in a peculiar manner 
the work of Chriſt ; he is the rock on 
which it is built; and his preſence, in 
the midſt of his people, is not only their 
glory, but their ſafety; which it would 
not be, if he were no more than a creature. 
We might alſo conſider the ſubſerviency 
of the various diſpenſations of providence 

55 is Head 


which could not anſwer that valuable 


end, had he not been a divine Perſon. 


We might farther conſider how the 


divine glory of Chriſt will be demonſtra- 


ted, in his ſecond coming to compleat 
the work of falvation, begun in this 
world. To prepare a way for this, there 
will be an univerſal reſurrection of the 


dead, which will be no leſs an effect of 


almighty power, than the creation of all 
things was at firſt. I need not therefore 
ſay any thing farther to prove this to bea 
divine work; we need only prove that 
this general reſurrection ſhall be per- 
form'd by Chriſt : this might be proved 
from ſeveral ſcriptures; in one whereof 
he expreſly aſſerts it himſelf, in words 
very plain and particular, viz. John vi. 35 


The 


Jer. xiii, 29. Ezck, xxxvi. 26, 
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The hour is coming, in which all that 
— in their graves ſhall hear his voice, 
and ſhall come forth, &c. Moreover, 
when, at the ſame time; he is te re- 
ſented as coming in the clouds, with 
power and great glory, in his own glory, 
as well as that of his Father, and of the 
holy angels, in Luke 1x. 26. the moſt na- 
tural ſenſe of that text ſeems to be this, 
chat his divine glory, which is called his 
gun, which was comparatively hid from 
his people, while he was here on earth, 
ſhall eminently be demonſtrated in his 
ſecond coming, and alſo that mediato- 
rial glory, which he has received from 
the Father, as what he had a right to, 
on his having accompliſhed the work of 
redemption, which he came into the 
world about; and then there is the glory 
of his retinue, as appearing with all his 
holy angels; which bears ſome reſem- 
blance to that expreſſion, whereby the 
majeſty of God is ſet forth upon another 
occaſion, namely, as appearing on mount 
Sinai, to give the law, when it is faid, 
in Deut. XXXIIi. 2. The Lord came with 
ten thouſands of ſaints. 
And to this we may add, 
work, which he ſhall, immediately after 
this, be engaged in, to wit, that of judg- 


ing the world in righteouſneſs, plainly 


proves his deity, ſince none but a divine 


= Perſon can judge the ſecrets of all men, 


bring to light every thing that has been 
done, from the beginning, to the end of 
time: and this is to be done in that day ; 
for it is ſaid, in Eccl. xii. 14. That God 


ſhall bring every work into judgment, with 
every ſecret thing, whether it be good, or 


whether it be evil, This is a farther im- 
provement of that argument, before laid 
down, to prove his divinity from his 
omniſcience; if his judgment muſt be, 
as the Apoſtle ſays, in Rom. ii. 2. accord- 


ing to truth, and conſequently performed 


with the greateſt impartiality, as well as 
an exquiſite knowledge, or diſcerning of 
the cauſe, without which it could not be 
laid, that the Fudge of all-the earth does 
right, (as he certainly will) in Gen. xviii. 
26. and if rewards ſhall be proportion'd 
to eyery work done, ſo that every one 
ſhall receive, as rhe Apoſtle ſays, in 
2 Cor. v. 10. according to what be has 
done, whether it be good or bad; and if 
perſons are to be rewarded, or puniſhed, 
tor all the ſecret ſprings of action, which 
muſt be reckon'd either good or bad, ac- 
cording to what they produce, as well 
as the actions themſelves; and if this re- 
Pects not particular perſons only, but all 


that the 


men, who have lived, or ſhall live, from 
the beginning to the end of the world; 
it evidently proves, that he, to whom 
this glorious work is aſcribed, muſt be a 
divine Perſon. TROL 

And to this we may add, that the man⸗ 
ner of his appearing with the terror, as 
well as the majeſty of a Judge; being 
ſuch as ſhall ſtrike his enemies with the 
utmoſt horror arid confuſion, is a farther 
proof of this matter. This is repreſented 
in a lively manner, in Rev. vi. 15—t7. in 
which ' tis ſaid, the kings of the earth, and 
the great men; thoſe who once render'd 
themſelves formidable to their ſubjects, 


| ſhall defire to hide themſelves in the dens 


and rocks of the mountains, and ſhall ſay 
to the rocks and to the mountains, fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of him that 


fitteth upon the throne, and from the wrath 


of the Lamb: For the great day of bis 
wrath is rome; and who ſhall be able to 


fland? And, 


Laſih, He will not only pronounce the 
ſentence, but execute it, and that with 


reſpect to his ſaints and ſubjects; and his 


enemies: As to the former of theſe, he 
will not only command them to come, 
and poſſeſs the kingdom prepared for 
them, but the bleſſedneſs which he will 
confer upon them, purſuant thereunto, 
is called the beatifick viſion, in 1 Fohn. 
iti. 2. We ſhall be like him, for we ſhall 


ſee him as he 1s; and the happineſs of hea- 


ven is deſcribed in ſuch a way, as plainly 
proves our Saviour to be the Fountain 
thereof, and conſequently a divine Per- 
ſon ; for it is repreſented as a ſtate, in 
which they will behold his glory, John 
xvii. 24. whereas certainly the beholding 
the glory of the moſt exalted creature, 
falls infinitely ſhort of this ingredient in 
the heavenly bleſſedneſs. TRE 
And, on the other hand, the imme- 
diate impreſſions of the wrath of God 
on the conſciences of his enemies, or the 
power of his anger, which ſhall render 
them eternally miſerable, when baniſhed 
from his preſence, proves him to be a di- 
vine Perſon, inaſmuch as the higheſt de- 
gree of miſery conſiſts in a ſeparation, 
or departure from him, which it could 
not do, if he were not the Fountain of 
bleſſedneſs ; nor could the puniſhment of 
ſinners be proportion'd to their crimes, if 
it were not to be inflicted by the glory of his 


power; the Apoſtle joins both theſe to- 


ether, in 2 Thefſ. i. . though ſome un- 
derſtand the We im 15 that 
their puniſhment proceeds from his im- 
mediate preſence, in the diſplay of the 
2 great- 
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e of his power, as a ſin- revenging 


Judge; in either of which ſenſes, it ar- 
es him to be a divine Perſon. And that 
it is our Saviour who is ſpoken of, is evi- 
dent, from the foregoing and following 
Verſes; it is he who ſhall appear in fla- 
ming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and obey not the goſpel; 
and it is he that ſhall come fo be glorified 
in his 1 5 and to be admired in all them 
that believe; ſo that we have a very 
plain proof of his deity, from the exer- 
ciſe of his government, either in this, or 


the other world. 


Having endeavour'd to prove the di- 
vinity of Chriſt, from his works of crea- 
tion and providence, and, under the for- 
mer of theſe, offer'd ſome things in an- 
ſwer to the methods taken by the Soci- 
nians, and eſpecially the Arians, in ac- 
counting for the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures 
that ſpeak of the Father's creating all 
things by the Son; it is neceſſary for us 
now to confider the moſt material ob- 
jections, brought by the Anti- trinitarians 
in general, againſt what has been ſaid in 
defence of this doctrine, taken from the 
works of common and ſpecial providence, 
as aſcribed to him, and, in particular, 
from the adminiſtration of his kingdom 


of grace; it is therefore objected, 


__ Obje&. 1. That his kingdom, and 
power of acting, in the adminiſtration of 
the affairs relating thereunto, is wholly 
derived from the Father: thus he ſays, 
in Luke xxii. 29. I appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father hath appointed un- 
to me; and, in Matt. xi. 27. All things 
are deliver d unto me of my Father; and, 
in P/al. ii. 6. Yet have I ſet my King upon 
my holy hill of Zion. And whatever he 
does in managing the affairs thereof, is by 
the Father's commiſſion and appointment : 
thus, in John v. 36. he 2 of the 
works which he was to perform, as thoſe 
which the Father had given him to finiſh ; 
and as for his power of executing judg- 
ment, which is one of the greateſt glories 
of his kingly government, this 1s derived 
from the Father, in Jobn v. 22. For the 
| Father judgerb no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son; and, in Acts 
xvii. 31. tis ſaid, that he hath appointed 
4 day, in which he will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs, by that Man whom he hath 
ordain'd, meaning our Saviour; and 
when he ſpeaks, in Rev. ii. 27. of his ru- 
ting his enemies with a rod of iron, and 
breaking them to ſhivers, as the veſſels of a 
potter, he adds, that this he received of 
his Father ; from whence they argue ; 


*0 


that ſince he received his dominion, or 
right to govern the world and the church, 


from the Father, therefore he cannot he 


God equal with the Father. As we ſay 
in oppoſition to their ſcheme of doctrine 
that a derived deity, ſuch as they ſup- 
poſe his to be, cannot be the fame with 
that which the Father has; fo they al- 
ledge this, by way of repriſal, againſt 
the argument we have but now inſiſted 


on, that a derived dominion cannot be 
made uſe of as a Medium to prove him that 
has it to be a divine Perſon, in the ſame 


ſenſe in which we maintain him to be. 

2. In all his works, and particularly in 
the adminiſtration of the affairs of his 
kingdom, he acts for the Father's glory, 


and not his own ; whereas a divine Perſon 


cannot act for any other end than for his 
own glory: this therefore rather diſ- 
proves, than evinces, his proper deity ; 
as when he ſays, in John viii. 49. I ho- 
nour my Father ; and, in Chap. v. 30. he 
lays, 1 ſeek not mine own will, but the will 


of the Father, which hath ſent me. He 


alſo ſpeaks of the Father's giving him a 
commandment to do what he did; as 
in Fobn xii. 49. I have not ſpoken of my 


ſelf, but the Father which ſent me; he 
gave me a commandment, what I ſhould 


ay, and what I ſhould ſpeak ; and, in 


Chap. xiv. 31. As the Father gave me 


commandment, fo I do; and, in Chap. xv. 


10. he ſpeaks of his having fer his Father's 


commandment, and, purſuant hereunto, 
abiding in his love; from whence they 


argue, that he who is obliged ro fulfi! a 


commandment, or who acts in obedience 


to the Father, is properly a ſubject, or a 
ſervant, and therefore cannot be God in 
the ſame ſenſe as the Father, who gave 
this commandment, is. 

3- They add, that in the government 
of his church, and the world, in ſubſer- 


viency thereunto, he acts, in the Father's 


name, as his Deputy and Vicegerent ; as 
in John x. 25. The works that I do, in 
my Father's name, they bear witneſs of me; 
and accordingly his works are called the 


Father's, in Yer. 37. If I do not the works 


of my Father, believe me not; and theſe 


works are ſaid to be done from the Fa- 


ther, Ver. 32. Many good works have 1 


ſhewed you from my Father ; and, as the 


conſequence of all this, he acknowledges, 
as he ought to do, in John xiv. 28. that 
the Father is greater than him, How then 
can he be a divine Perſon, in the ſenſe 


in which we have proved him to be, 


when there is a God above him, in whoſe 
name he acts in all he does? 


4. They 
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They farther argue, that he was 
1 - 508 Lord and Chriſt, and that by 
the Father, as it is expreſly ſaid, in 
Ads ii. 36. | Ty 
5. They farther argue, that the dona- 
tives of his kingdom, or thoſe honours 
which are beſtowed on his ſubjects, are 
not his to give, but the Father's; as it 
is ſaid, in Matt. xx. 23. To fit on my 
right hand, and on my left, is not mine to 
we; but it ſhall be given to them, for 
a0 hom it 15 prepared of my Father. : 

6. This kingdom which he received 
from the Father, and thus adminiſters in 
ſubſerviency to him, is, in the end, to 


be reſign'd, or deliver'd up: thus in 
1 ; (Cor. xv. 24. Then cometh the end, when 


be ſhall have deli ver d up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father ; and, in Ver. 28. 
And when all things ſh 
him, then ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be ſub- 


jeff unto him, that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all; and ac- 


cordingly he ſhall lay afide thoſe divine 
honours which he now has, or ceaſe to 
perform thoſe works, which give him a 
right to claim them. Theſe are the 
ſtrongeſt arguments, of any, that are 
brought by the Anti-trinitarians againſt 
our Saviour's proper deity ; and, indeed, 
as though they had little elſe to object, 
there is ſcarce an argument to diſprove 
it, but what is ſupported in this method 
of reaſoning, which they think to be al- 
together unanſwerable, (and there are 
many more ſcriptures, which might have 
been brought to the ſame purpoſe) 
therefore it is neceſſary that we ſhoul 
conſider what may be replied to it. 

The ſum of what has been objected, 
as thus branched out into ſeveral parti- 


culars, is, that fince Chriſt is repreſented 
as below the Father, or inferior to him, 


he cannot be equal with him, for that is 
no other than a contradiction. 

Anſw, To this it may be replied, that 
though the ſcripture ſpeaks of our Sa- 
viour, as receiving a commiſſion from the 
Father, and acting in ſubſerviency to 
him; yet let it be conſider'd, that this does 


not reſpect the inferiority of his divine 


nature, but the ſubſerviency of what is 
done by him, as Mediator, to the glory 
of the Father, as this character and office 


Was received from him. And, indeed, 


Whenever the Son is repreſented, as en- 
gaged in the great work of redemption, 


or in any thing tending thereunto, or in 
any work conſequent thereupon, whereby 
Vhat-was before purchaſed is ſaid to be 
| plied by him, this has a peculiar re- 


all be ſubdued unto 


M Curr, as Mediator below, yet equal with the Father. 17 9 


ference to him; as Mediator, therefore 
let us conſider, | 

I. That nothing is more common, in 
ſcripture, than for him to be repreſented 
as Mediator, eſpecially in all thoſe things 
that concern the ſpiritual advantages, 
or ſalvation of his church, which is 
the principal thing to be conſider'd in 
his government; and in this ſenſe we are 
to underſtand -thoſe ſcriptures, which 


have been brought to ſupport the ob- 


jection : and 'tis plain, that our Saviour 
generally ſpeaks of himſelf under this 
character, which is included in his being 
the Meſſiah, or Chriſt, which is the main 
thing that he deſigned to evince by his 
doErine and his miracles ; therefore, if 
we duly conſider the import of this cha- 
racter, it will not only give light to the 
underſtanding ſuch-like ſcriptures, but 
ſufficiently anſwer the objection againſt 
his deity taken from them. 

Our adverſaries will not deny thar 
Chriſt 1s repreſented as a Mediator ; but 
they widely differ from us, when they 
take occaſion to explain what they intend 
thereby: ſometimes they ſeem to mean 
nothing elſe by it, but a middle, being 
betwixt God and the creature; and there- 
fore the work, perform'd by him as fuch, 
is not what requires him to be, in the 
moſt proper ſenſe, a divine Perſon, and 
conſequently whatever inferiority to the 
Father is contained in this character, 
they conclude that this reſpects his deity ; 
whereas we diſtinguiſh between the ſub- 
ſerviency of the work, perform'd by him, 
as Mediator, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther, together with the ſubjection, or 
real inferiority of the human nature, in 
which he perform'd it to the Father, and 
the inferiority of his divine nature ; the 
former we allow ; the latter we deny. | 

2. When we ſpeak of him as Media- 
tor, we always ſuppoſe him to be God 
and Man, in one Perſon ; and that theſe 
two natures, though infinitely diſtin, 
are not to be ſeparated. As God, with- 
out the conſideration of a human nature 
united to his divine Perſon, he would be 
too high to ſuſtain the character, or to 
perform the work of a ſervant, and, as 
Fach, to yield that obedience, which was 
incumbent on him, as Mediator ; and, on 
the other hand, to be a meer man, is too 
low, and would be altogether inconſiſtent 
with that infinite value and dignity, that 
was to be put on the work which he was 
to perform; therefore it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould have two diſtin& natures, 
a divine and a human, or that he ſhould 
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owing Anſwers © ; and therefore we 
ſhall reſerve the proof hereof for its pro- 
per place, and there conſider the diſtinct 
properties of each nature; and all that 
we ſhall gbſerve at preſent is, that the 
evangeliſt Fohn, in whoſe goſpel our Sa- 
viour is. often deſcribed, as inferior to 
the Father, as well as equal with him, 
which is agreeable to his mediatorial cha- 
rater, lays down this, as a kind of pre- 
face, deſigning hereby to lead us into the 
knowledge of ſuch- like expreſſions, when 


he ſays, in 7 


made fleſh, and dwelt among us ; which 
is all the proof we ſhall give of it at 


preſent. | | 


3. It follows from hence, that ſeveral . 
things may be truly 19 concerning, 


or applied to him, which are infinitely 
oppoſite to one another, and yet be both 


true in different reſpects, namely, that 
he has almighty power in one reſpect, as 


to what concerns his deity; and yet that 
he is weak, finite, and dependent in ano- 
ther, as to what reſpects his humanity. 
In one nature, he is God equal with the 
Father, and ſo receives nothing from 
him, is not dependent on him, nor un- 
der any obligation to yield obedience; in 
this nature, he is the object of worſhip, 
as all worſhip terminates on that deity, 


which is common to all the Perſons in 


the Godhead: But, in the other nature, he 


worſhips, receives all from, and refers 


all to the glory of the Father; there- 
TT! onto afy oy = 3 

4. Thoſe ſcriptures which ſpeak of him 
as receiving a kingdom, doing all things 
from, or in obedience to the Father, or in 
his name, and for his glory, and as inferior 


to, and dependent on him, are not only 


applied to him, as Mediator, but they 


| have a particular reſpect to his human 
nature; ſo that all that can be infer d 


from ſuch modes of ſpeaking, as thoſe 
above-mentioned, as ſo many objections 


againſt the doctrine which we are de- 


fending, is, that he who is God is alſo 


Man, and conſequently has thoſe things 


predicated of him, as ſuch which are 
proper to a nature infinitely below, 


though inſeparably united with his di- 


Moreover, whereas tis ſaid, that the 


Father has committed all judgment to the 
Son, or that he judgeth the world in righ- 


. by that Man bam he. hath or- 


: 
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be God incarnate. This will, be more 
I 3 conſider d under ſome fol- 


obn i. 14. The Word was 
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perform'd by him, in his human nature 
which will be render'd viſible to the 
whole world at the day of judgment, tig 
an inſtance. of the higheſt favour and 
glory confer d upon this nature, or upon 


hence is, that ſo far as this work is 


 God-man Mediator, as man: but where. 


as he is elſewhere deſcribed, as having , 
right to judge the world, as God; and 
as having thoſe infinite perfections, where. 
by he is fit to do it, theſe are the ſame 


that belong to the Father, and therefore 


not derived from him. | 


Again, when, in another ſcripture, before 


refer d to, tis ſaid, that God hath mag, 
him both Lord and Chriſt, tis not there 
ſaid, that the Father hath made him 
God, or given him any branch of the di. 
vine glory; but it ſignifies, the unction 
that he received from the Father, to be 
the King, Head, and Lord of his church: 
which, ſo far as this is an act of grace, 


or connotes his dependence on the Fa. 
ther herein, it has an immediate reſpect 


to him, in his human nature, in which, 
as well as in his divine nature, this do- 
minion is exerciſed ; whereas his ſove- 
reignty, and univerſal dominion over the 


church and the world, or thoſe di- 


vine perfections, which render him, 


in all reſpects, fit to govern it; they be- 
long, more eſpecially, to the Mediator, 


as God, and are the ſame as when they 
are applied to the Father. 

Moreover, when he fays, I /eek not 
my own will, but the Father's, that ſent 
me; and elſewhere, Not my will, but 
thine, be done; it argues that he had 
a human will, diſtin&t from his di- 


vine, in which he expreſſes. that ſub- 
jection to the Father, hich becomes a 


creature; this is plainly refer d to him as 


man: ſo, on the other hand, when he 


ſays, ſpeaking of himſelf co-ordinately 
with the Father, As the Father raiſeth 
up the dead, and quickeneth them, even ſi 


the Son quickeneth whom he will ; this, 
though ſpoken of him as Mediator, 


has a peculiar reference to his divine 
nature. TR 

Again, when he ſays, in another ſcrip- 
ture, The Father is greater than I, that is 


applied to him as man; whereas elſe- 


where, in Jobn x. 30. when he ſays, / 
and my Father are one, that is ſpoken of 
him as God, having the fame nature 
with the Father; ſo that if we ſuppole 
our Saviour to be God and Man, as he 


is plainly proved to be, from ſcripture, 
all that can be infer d from 


then it follows, that whatever is ſaid con- 
s cerning 
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cerning him, as importing his right to. 


divine honour on the one hand, or his 
diſclaiming it on the other, theſe are 
both true, when we conſider him in theſe 


different natures. 


Thus we are to underſtand thoſe ſcrip- 


tures, that ſpeak of the real inferiority 
of the Son to the Father: but when, 
in other places, nothing is intended but 
the ſubſerviency of what is done by the 
Son, as Mediator, or its tendency to 
ſet forth the Father's glory, this may 
be applicable to thoſe divine works, 
which the Mediator performs; and ſo 
we may diſtinguiſh . between the ſubſer- 
viency of the divine actions to the Fa- 
ther's glory, and the inferiority of one 
divine Perſon to another; the former 


may be aſſerted without detracting from 


his proper deity, while the latter is de- 
nied, as inconſiſtent with it. 

Thus we have endeavour'd to explain 
thoſe ſcriptures, which are refer'd ro by 
the Arians, to overthrow our Saviour's 
divinity; and; by the ſame method of 
explication, I humbly conceive, all others, 
that can be brought to that purpoſe, may 
be underſtood. 
ſcripture, indeed, which reſpects Chriſts 
delivering up the kingdom to the Father, 
and being ſubje& to him, which it might 
have been expected that I ſhould have 
endeavour d to explain; but I chuſe ra- 
ther to refer the conſideration thereof to 
its proper place, when we ſpeak concern- 
ing Chriſt's kingly office, and his being 
exalted in the execution thereof: 


IV. The next argument to prove the 
divinity of Chriſt, is taken from his be- 
ing the object of religious worſhip, which 
is a practical owning of him to be a di- 
vine Perſon, when there is an agreement 
between our words and actions, in both 
which we acknowledge him to have the 
perfections of the divine nature. This 
argument 18 ſo ſtrong and concluſive, that it 
is very difficult to evade the force thereof; 
and, indeed, it affects the very eſſentials 
of religion. Now, that we may herein 
proceed with greater plainneſs, we ſhall, 
1. Conſider what we are to underſtand 
by worſhip in general, and by religious 
Worſhip in particular. I am very ſenfi- 
ble that the Anti-trinitariuns underſtand 
che word in a ſenſe very different from 
what we do, as taking it in à limited 
ſenſe, for our expreſſing ſome degree of 
humility, or reverence, to a perſon, whom 
we acknowledge, in ſome reſpect, to be 
our ſuperior; but whatever external 


I have pafs d over that 


ligns of reverence; or words, we uſe, as 
expreſſive of our regard to him, who is 
the object thereof, this, when applied 
to our Saviour, is no more than what 


they ſuppoſe to be due to a perſon below 


the Father: Therefore, that we may not 
miſtake the meaning of the word, let it 
be conſider d; that worſhip is either civil 
or religious; the former contains in it 


that honour and reſpe& which is given 


to ſuperiors, which is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by bowing, or falling down, be- 
fore them, or ſome other. marks of humi- 
lity, which their advanced ſtation in the 
world requires: Tho this is ſeldom called 
worſhipping them; and it is always di- 
ſtinguiſhed from religious worſhip, even 
when the ſame geſtures are uſed therein. 
It is true, there is one ſcripture, in which 
the ſame word is applied to both, in 
1 Chron, xxix. 20. where it is ſaid, All 
the congregation bowed down their heads; 
and worſhipped the Lord and the king, that 
is, they paid civil reſpect, accompanied 
with thoſe actions that are expreſſive of 
humility, and that honour that was due 
to David, but their worſhip given to God 


was divine or religious. This is the only 


ſenſe in which we underſtand worſhip in 
this argutnent, and it includes in it ado- 
ration and invocation. . In the former, we 
afcribe infinite perfection unto God, ei- 
ther directly, or by conſequence; an in- 


{tance whereof we have in 1 Chron. xxix. 


IT, 12. Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, 
and the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majeſty ; for all that is 


in the heaven, and in the earth, is thine ; 


thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou 


art exalted as Head above all. Both riches 
and honour come of thee, and thou reigneſt 
over all, and in thine hand is power and 
might, and in thine hand it is to make great, 


and to give ſtrength unto all; and, in 


Deut. xxx11. 3. in which we are faid to 
aſcribe greatneſs unto him; and, in Rom. 
i. 21. to glorify him as God, or give unto 
him the glory due unto his name, Plal. 
. , 15 „ 

Invocation is that wherein we glorify 
God, as the Fountain of bleſſed neſs, when 


we aſk thoſe things from him, which 


none but a God can give, which is ſome- 
times called: /eeking the Lord, Pfal. cv. 4. 
or calling upon him, Pſal. I. 15. And this 
includes in it all thoſe duties which we 

rform, in which we conſider him as a 


God of infinite perfection, and our ſelves 


dependent on him, and defirous to receive 


all choſe bleſſings from him, which we 
ſtand in need of; and particularly faith, 
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in the various acts thereof, is a branch of 


religious worſhip, as connoting its ob- 
je to be a divine Perſon, as alſo ſu- 
preme love, and univerſal obedience, and, 
indeed, it contains in it the whole of reli- 
gion, in which we have a due regard to 
that infinite diſtance that there is between 
him and the beſt of creatures, and reli- 
gious worſhip is no where taken in a 
lower ſenſe than this in ſeripture. 
2. Religious worſhip, as thus deſcri- 
bed, is to be given to none but a divine 
Perſon, according to our Saviour's words, 
in Matt. iv. 10. Thou ſbalt worſhip the 
Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou 
ſerve. This is evident, from the Ideg 
we have of religion in general, which is 
a giving that glory, or aſcribing thoſe 
per fections to God, which belong to him, 
as being founded in his nature; and 
therefore it is the higheſt inſtance of blaſ- 
phemy and profaneneſs to apply them to 
any creature, ſince it is in effect to ſay 
that he is equal with Ge. 
3. It plainly appears, from ſcripture, 
that Chriſt is the object of religious wor- 
ſhip, and conſequently. that the argu- 


: * ment we are maintaining 18 juſt, namely, 


that, for this reaſon, he muſt be conclu- 
deg to he a divine Perſon. Now that he 
is the object of religiops worſhip, is evi- 
dent, from many examples in {ſcripture 
of ſuch worſhip being given to him, 
when, at the ſame time, they, who have 
given it, have not been reproved or re- 
ſtrained, but rather commended, for per- 
forming it. We haye various inſtances 
of this nature in the Old Teſtament, of 
which J ſhall mention two or three, vs. 
in Gen. xlyiii. 15, 16. Gad, before abu 
my fathers Abraham and Iſaac did walk, 
the God which fed me all my hfe long unto 
this day, the Angel which redeemed me from 
all evil, bleſs the lads. When he - ſpeaks 
of Abraham and Iſaac's walking befare 
him, it implies, that, in their whole 


as under his all-ſceing eye; and Jacob 
acknowledges him as the God, who had 


ſuſtained, preſerved, and p 
him hitherto, the ſupport of his life, and 


evil. This divine Perſon, he addrefles 


himſelf to, in a way of ſupplication, 


for a bleſſing on the poſterity of Jaſeph; 
2nd that he intends our Saviour hereby, 
zs evident, becauſe he has a reference to 
bis appearance in the form of an Angel, 
and therefore deſcribes him under that 
character. Now we cannot ſuppoſe that 
his holy. patriarch is here repreſented 3s 


would be to charge him with idolatry, 
Moreover, this is the fame deſcription 


Juadenly come to his temple; even the My: 
ſenger, or Angel, of the covenant, whom 


prediction of our Saviour's incarnation, 
the Baptiſt, who is ſpoken of in the words 


rain, that God the Father is never called 
an Angel in ſcripture, inaſmuch as this 


nate, and, in our nature, to execute thoſe 


Wos have anather inſtance, not only of 


his foot, ſince the place on which he ſtood 
converſation, they confider'd themſelves - 


rovided for 
d to Moſes, with the majeſty and glory of 2 
his Deliverer, or Redeemer, from all 


praying to a created angel, for that 


that is given of Chriſt elſewhere, in 1/a; 
Ixili. 9. In all their affliftion he was affie. 
ed, and the Angel of his preſence ſaved 
them 5 in his love and in his pity he re- 
deemed them, and be bare them, and car. 
ried them all the days of old; and, in 
Mal. iii. 1. The Lord, whom ye ſeek, ſha}! 


ye aelight in; which contains a very plain 
whoſe way is ſaid to be prepared by John 


immediately foregoing. Now it is cer- 


is a peculiar deſcription of the Mediator, 
who, as ſuch, is neyer mentioned as the 
Perſon ſending, but ſent ; in which he 
is conſider'd as one that was to be incar- 


offices, which he was therein obliged ro 
"ah This is the Perſon then whom 
Jacob ador d and pray'd to. 


his being worſhipped, but of his demand- 
ing this divine honour of him that per- 
farm d it, in Toſh. v. 14, 15. where he 
appeared as the Captain of the hoſt of the 
Lard; upon which, Joſhua fell on his 
Jace to the earth, and did warſhip, and 
faid unto him, What faith my Lord unto 
bis ſervants And the Captain of the 
Lord's hoſt ſaid unto Joſhua, Looſe thy 
ſhoe from off thy foot, for the place whereon 
thou ſtandeſt is holy; and Joſhua did ſu. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that it was any 
other than a divine Perſon that appear d; 
not only becauſe Feſbua fell on his face 
and worſhipped him, and expreſſed his 
willingneſs to fulfil his command, but 
becauſe he bid him looſe his ſhoe from 


was holy; which expreſſion is no where 
uſed in any other text of ſcripture, ex- 
cept in Exag. iii. 5. in which our Sa- 
viour, as we before confider'd, appear d 


diving Perſon, whoſe immediate preſence 
made the place relatively holy, which 
the preſence of a creature never did. 
Moreover, the character which he here 
gives of himſelf ro. Jeſbua, as the Captain 
of the Lord's hoſt, not only implies, chat 
all his ſucceſs was owing to bis conduct 
and bleſſing, on his warlike enterprizes - 
But this is alſo agreeable to the deſcrip- 


tion which is elſewhere given of our Sa- 
| e viour, 


* 
* 


aur. in Ihai. lv. 4. in which he is ſaid 
op 244 and 1 Boat der to the peb- 
e; and he is called, in Heb. ii. 10. The 
Captain of our ſalvation ; and elſewhere, 
The Prince of life ; and, The Prince of 


the kings of the earth. . : 
Moreover, there are various inſtances in 


the New Teſtament, of worſhip given to 
Chriſt ; in which, by ſeveral circum- 
{ances contained in it, it is evident, that 
ir was divine or religious. Thus he 
had divine honour given him by the 
wiſe men from the Eaſt, in Matt. li. 11. 
who fell down and worſhipped him, &c. 
and, in Luke xxiv. 52. when he aſcended 
up into heaven, his diſciples worſbipped 
hn; where there is nothing in the 
mode of expreſſion that diſtinguiſhes this 
om that worſhip that is due to God. 
3 there is a very illuſtrious in- 
ſtance of his being thus worſhipped by a 
numerous aſſembly, repreſented in that 
vyiſion, in Rev. v. 11— 13. I beheld, and 
heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne, ſaying, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was ſlain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wiſdom, and ſtrength; and ho- 
mur, and glory, and bleſſing. And every 
creature that is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, ſaying, Bleſſing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that fitteth upon the throne, aud to the 
Lamb for ever and ever ; in which words 
there are ſuch glories aſcribed, that higher 
expreſſions cannot be uſed by any; Who 
adore the divine Majeſty; and it is plain, 
that our Saviour is intended hereby, be- 
cauſe he is deſcribed as rhe Tank that 
was lain; and he is alſo conſider d co- 
ordinately with the Father, when it is 
{aid, that this glory is given to him that 
Atteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb. 
Now if our Saviour be thus worſhipped, 
be muſt have a fight to it, of elle his 
| worſhippers would have been reproved, 
as guilty of idolatry : thus Peter reproves 
Cornelius, or rather prevents his paying 
divine adoration to himſelf, who was 
no more than a man, in Acts x. 26. Stand 
up, 4 my ſelf alſo am a man; and the an- 
el, in Rev. xix. 10. when Jahn at firſt, 
through miſtake, thinking him to be a 
divine perſon, fell at his feet to worſhip 
him, expreſly forbad him, ſaying, See 
thou go. it not; I am thy fellow ſervant; 
and of thy bretbren that have the teſtimony 
9 Feluss worfrip God, But our Saviour 
ever forbids any to worſhip him; there» 
re wemuſt conclude chat he is the object 
thereof, and conſequently a divine Perſon. 
We hall pow proceed te aanfider che 
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various branches of divine worſhip that 
are given to him, vis. | | 
1. Swearing by his name; whereby an 
appeal is made to him, as the Judge of 
truth, and the Avenger of falſhood. 
Some think that the Apoſtle; in Rom. ix. 
I. intends as much as this, when he fays; 
1 ſpeak the truth in Chriſt, I lie not, that 
is; I appeal to Chriſt, as the heart-ſearch- 
ing God, concerning the truth of what I 
ſay. But there is alſo another ſenſe of 
ſwearing, namely, when, ina ſolemn man- 
ner; we profeſs ſubjection to him, as our 
God ind King; which agrees with, or 
is taken from the cuſtom of ſubjects, who 
{wear fealty or allegiance to their king: 
thus it is faid; in J xlv. 23. Unto me 
every knee ſhall bow; and every tongue ſhall 
ſwear; and, in doing this, they acknow- 
ledge him to be the object of faith, and 


to have a right to univerſal obedience, as 


well as to be the Fountain of bleſſedneſs. 


This religious warſhip, as the prophet 
foretels, was to be given to the Perſon 


here ſpoken of, who is particularly ſaid 
to be our Saviour by the Apoſtle, refering 
to it in Rom. xiv. II. | 
2. This leads us to conſider another a&t 
of religious worſhip, which has ſome 
affinity with the former; contained in 
the baptiſmal vow ; in which there is a 
conſecration, or dedication, of the per- 
ſon baptiſed to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, according to the command 
given, in Matt. xxviii. 19. or a publick 
profeſſion, that it is our indiſpenſable. 
duty to exerciſe an entire ſubjection to 
them, in a religious manner ; this is one 
of the moſt ſolemn acts of worſhip that can 
be performed, wherein there is an explicic 
mention of the name of che Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, And here we may con- 
ſider, in general, that the Son is put co- 
ordinately with the Father, which no 
creature ever is: and it will be alſo ne- 


ceſſary for us to enquire what is meant 


by being baptiſed in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, that ſo it 
may farther appear to be an act of reli- 
gious worſniß. 

Some hereby underſtand nothing elſe 
but our being baptiſed by the authority 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, or 
by a warrant received from them to do it: 
but though this be ſometimes the mean- 
ing of our acting in the name of God, 
yet more is intended by this expreſſion, 
uſed in the adminiſtration of this ordi- 
Hance, otherwiſe it is not ſufficiently di- 
Ringuzſhed from all other acts of religious 
wolhip 5 which eaunot be. rightly — 

ä orm 
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form'd without a divine warrant. Ac- 


_ cording to this ſenſe of the word, mini- 


ſters may as well be ſaid to preach the 
goſpel, and the church to attend on their 
miniſtration, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; for this cannot be 
done without a divine warrant, . upon 
which account it may be deem'd an or- 
dinance. Do ; 
Moreover, to ſuppoſe that this inſti- 
tuted form of adminiſtring baptiſm, con- 
veys no other Idea, but that of a divine 
warrant to do it, is to conclude that there 
is no determinate meaning of the action 
perform'd, contain'd in it; but the admi- 
niſtrator is to intend nothing elſe by it, 
bur only that he has a warrant from God 
to baptiſe; whereas its being perform'd 
in the name of the Father, Son, and 


Holy Ghoſt, ſeems plainly to intimate 


the principal thing ſignified thereby, as 


a direction for our faith, when engaging 


in it; which is, that they who are baptiſed 
are conſecrated, or devoted to the Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt, devoted to God 
profeſſedly, and called by his name, in 


the ſenſe in which the phraſe is elſewhere 


uſed in ſcripture ; his right to them is 
hereby ſignified, and their indiſpenſable 
obligation to be entirely his; and that 
with a peculiar acknowledgment of the 
diſtinct perſonal glory of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, and the concern that 
each of them have in our ſalvation. The 
Apoſtle ſpeaking of our being baptiſed in 
the name of Chriſt, calls it, in Gal. iii. 
27. A putting on Chriſt; which ſeems to 
imply a conſecration, or dedication, to 
him. Perſons, as well as things, before 


this ordinance was inſtituted, were conſe- 
_  crated to God by divers waſhings, as well 


as other rites, uſed under the ceremonial 


law; and this ſeems to be the ſenſe in 


which the Apoſtle himſelf explains this 
putting on Chriſt, in Ver. 29. when he 
infers, from this action, that they who 


had ſo done were Chriſt's, not only by 


that right, which he has to them, as 
their Creator and Redeemer, but by ano- 
ther, which is the immediate reſult of 
their profeſſed dedication to him; there- 
fore this is ſuch a comprehenſive act of 


worſhip, that it includes in it the whole 


of that ſubjection, which is due to the 
Father, Son, and Spirit; and. fince, in 
particular, the Son is conſider d as the 
object thereof, together with the Father, 
it follows that he is God, equal with the 
Far. ts 4.7 ha HL ok 
1 might here conſider, that it would 


be not only an unwarrantable action, but 


a 


any one who is not a divine Perſon, 


Name proves his Deity. 
an inſtance of the greateſt profaneneſ; 
for us. to be baptiſed in the name of 


which farther argues that it is an a& of 
divine worſhip ; upon which occaſion, 
the Apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking concerning 
{ome of the church of Corinth, as bein 
diſpoſed to pay too great a veneration to 
thoſe miniſters who had been inſtrumen. 
tal in their converſion, as though, for 
this reaſon, they were to be accounted 
the lords of their faith; and, in particu- 
lar, that ſome ſaid that they were , 
Paul, and, being apprehenſive that they 
thought the miniſter, who baptiſed them. 
had a right to be thus eſteem'd, he not 
only reproves this ungrounded and per- 
nicious miſtake; but takes occaſion 79 
thank God, that he baptiſed none of them, 
but Criſpus and Gaius, together with the 
houſhold of Stephanus, /eaft any ſhould ſay 
he baptiſed in his own name; ſo that while 
he teſtifies his abhorrence of his giving 
any juſt occaſion to any, to conclude that 
he was the object of this branch of di- 
vine worſhip, he takes a great deal of 
pleaſure in this reflection, that the pro- 
vidence of God had not led them through 
the ignorance and ſuperſtition that pre- 
vail'd among them, to draw this falſe 
concluſion from his exerciſing this branch 
of the miniſterial work, which probably 
they would not have infer'd from any 
other's having, baptiſed them, who had 
not ſo great an intereſt in their affections 
as he had. This I apprehend to be the 
meaning of what the Apoſtle ſays, in 
1 Cor. i. 12— 16. which I take occaſion 
to refer to, as a farther proof of baptiim's 
being an act of religious worſhip, un- 
alienable from the Father, Son, and Spi- 
rit, in Whoſe name alone we are to be 
baptiſed; and I cannot but conelude, that 
if the Son were not a divine Perſon, we 
might as well be baptiſed in the name of 
Paul, or any other of the Apoſtles, as in 
his name, which is a juſt conſequence 
from its being an act of religious wor- 
ſhip; and therefore he would never have 
join'd his own name with the Father's, 
when he gave forth this commiſſion to 
baptiſe, if he had not had a right to it, 
as well as the Father. { 
Again, divine worſhip is due to Chriſt, 
as he is the object of faith; and that not 
only as we are to depend upon whatever 
he has reveal'd, as a matter of infallible 
verity, otherwiſe the faith of the church, 
eſpecially under the New Teſtament dif- 
penſation, would be built on an uncer- 


tain foundation; but, fince I am ſenſible it 
„ would 
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| would be objected to this, that whatever 


3s tranſmitted to us by divine inſpiration, 
is infallibly true, though the inſtruments 


made uſe of herein, were not divine Perſons f 
and when we aſſert that what Chriſt 
deliver'd was infallible, in a higher ſenſe 
than this, we rather ſuppoſe than oy "Np 
deity; the Anti-trinitarians will not de- 
ny, that what he imparted was infallibly 
true, and therefore the object of faith; 
but they ſuppoſe, at the ſame time, that 
rhatever was imparted to the world by 


apoſtles and prophets, was equally 
- Add infallible therefore they were 


the objects of faith, in the ſame ſenſe 


that „ ys himſelf was. 


In anſwer to this, I would not com- 
are what was deliver'd immediately by 


our Saviour, with what was tranſmitted 


by thoſe who ſpake and wrote by divine 
inſpiration, or ſuppoſe that one was more 
mlallibly true than the other; and there- 


fore that which I would principally inſiſt 


on, when I ſpeak of Chriſt, as the object 
of faith, whereby he appears to be a di- 
vine Perſon, is not only that we are 
obliged to yield an aſſent to what he has 


imparted to us, but this is to be attended 
with a firm reliance on him, or truſting 


him, with all we have, or for all we ex- 
ect, to make us compleatly happy : In 
b ku we are to underſtand the Apo- 


ſtle's words, when he ſays, in 2 Tim. i. 


12. J know whom I have believed, or 
truſted, and Jam per ſiwaded that be is 
able to keep that which I have committed 
unto bim againſt that day; this is ſuch a 
faith, as no creature is the object of; 


truſt in man is prohibited, and called 


2 departure from God, in Fer. xvii. 5. 
Curſed be the man that truſfteth in man, 
or, by a parity of reaſon in any other 
creature, and maketh' fleſh his. arm, and 
whoſe heart herein departeth- from the 
Lord. Truſt is ſuch an act of faith, as is 
appropriated to a divine Perſon ; and I 
cannot but obſerve, that there is ſome- 
thing peculiar in the. mode of ſpeaking, 
when Chriſt is repreſented as the object 
thereof, that is never applied to any crea- 


ture; as his worſhippers are ſaid to be- 


lieve in bim : thus, in Jobn xiv. 1. * 
believe in God, believe alſo in me, where 


Wwe To irre; and, in v. 46. Moſes is deſcribed as a perſon WHO 
Moſs, & 1 727 5 os 


el. 
10 believe Pa and Peter, yet we are never ſaid to believe in be. ut as for 
ue him, namely, what he has ſpoken, but rsadin tis aöſliy, to believe in bi. 


argue him a divine Perſon, -  _ 

This leads us to conſider him as the 
object of ſupreme love and univerſal obe- 
dience, which are alſo acts of religious 


b with other graces, which 


worſhip ; the former reſpects him, as 


our chief good and happineſs; the latter, 
as our undoubted Sovereign and Proprie- 
tor: We do not ſay, that a perſon's ha- 
ving a right to be obey'd, or loved, or 
truſted, in a limited degree, argues him 
to be a divine Perſon ; but when theſe 
graces are to be exerciſed in the higheſt 
degree, without any poffibility of our 
exceeding therein; and when the exerciſe 
thereof is inſeparably connected with ſal- 
vation, as it often is in ſcripture, and our 
not exerciſing them, is ſaid to exclude 
from it, I cannot but from hence con- 


clude, that, being thus circumſtanced, it 
is an act of religious worſhip; and it is 
certain, that our Saviour is often repre- 


ſented, in ſcripture, as the object thereof. 
Ihe laſt thing that we ſhall conſider, 
under this Head, is, that he is the object 


of prayer and praiſe; and that theſe are 
parts of religious worſhip, needs no 


proof. Some think, and the conjecture 


is not altogether improbable, chat this is 


intended by the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. Ixxii. 15. 
Prayer alſo ſball be made for him con- 
tinually; ſince it might as well be ren- 
der d, continually made to him, which 
agrees with what follows, And daily ſpall 
he be praiſed; and that this Pſalm reſpects 
the Meſhah, who had a right to more glory 
than Solomon, appears from ſeveral things, 


which are ſaid concerning him therein; 


but I will not inſiſt on this, fince we have 
more evident proofs thereof in other 


ſoeriptures. It is alſo foretold W 
him, in Jai. xi. 10. that 0 bim, for o 


| bilip, 
ht to be believed; Had ye believed 
creature is beBeved in. This was 


$ 


a 
oban. Tra#. 2.9. % Though, we may be ſaid 


our Saviour, we are not only to be- 
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mended by our Saviour, and her 1 5 
anſwered. And can we ſuppoſe any other 
than an act of religious worſhip, con- 
tainedin that petition of the man who 
came to him to caſt the devil out of his 
ſon, in Mark ix. 24? Who ſaid, with 
tears, Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief;, by which we are not to underſtand 
that he deſired thathisunbelief ſhould be re- 
moyed in an objective way, by our Saviour's 
giving him more convincing arguments 
to confirm his faith, but by a powerful 
acceſs to his heart, as the Author and Fi- 
niſher of faith, which is the peculiar gift 
of God; and accordingly he is conſider d 
as a divine Perſon, by thoſe who thus 
addreſs themſelves to him. 5 
We ſhall conclude this Head, with 
giving a few inſtances of ſhort N 
Sette to Chriſt, together with do 


* 


thy Spirit? ; 


5 &. +4 


- 


Sr ſalvation, by which, the divine 
erfections, and in 

glory of the Fa 
Ghoſt, . 


N 4 4 


Son is as much conſider d as the object of 
prayer as che Father, and conſequently 
— 2 raved to be a divine Perſon. 
hereby praiſe. is giyen to Chriſt; and ſo 


"4 » „ 


divine worſhip: thus, in 2 Pet, Iii. 18. 


ſpeaking of our Lord and Saviour 


Ch 


and for ever, Amen; and, in Fude, Ver, 24, 


- Lich e t Ct. u. 33. Phil. iv. 4 3. 1 Thi 
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* Gen i. 77. 
bas 


ate demonſtrated; and herein the 


of 


riſt, he ſays, To him be glory, both-now.- 
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Divine Doxologies applied do CNRIS . 


and this act of religious worſhip was com- 286. Unto him that is able to keep 


i eee > you from 
Falling, and to preſent you: faultleſs before 
the preſence of bis glory with exceeding joy 
to, the. only-wnſe God our Saviour, be gl f 
and majeſty, dominion and power, both ny 
and for ever, Amen; where it is plain 
that he aſoribes this divine glory to Jeſus 
Chriſt; for he is ſpoken of in Ver. 21. 
Looking for - the mercy of our Lord Feſus 
unto eternal life, that is, for that mere 
which ſhall. preſerve us unto eternal life, 
and then confer it upon us; which is 
the ſenſe of thoſe words, Keeping 
Falling, and preſenting us faultl, $ before 
the preſence of bis glory, with a ſmall varia- 
tion of the phraſe; and the very ſame thing 
he is expreſly ſaid to do elſewhere, in 
Eph. v. 27. to preſent it to bimſelf a 
glorious church, not having ſpot or wrinle, 
or any ſuch thing, but that it ſhould be 
Holy, and without | blemiſh, that is, that 
he may preſent it to his own view, as 
taking a ſurvey of his workmanſhip, 
when brought to perfection; as God is 
ſaid to have taken a view of all things that 
be had made at firſt, when he pronounced 
them good; and, when he has thus taken 
a ſurvey. of his church, or preſented it 
to himſelf, then he preſents it to the 
view of the whole world of angels and 
men, Which, as it is ſaid, is attended 
with exceeding joy; which plainly makes 
it appear that our Saviour is the Perſon 
here ſpoken of; which is agreeable to 
what follows, where he is called, as he 
is elſewhere, God our Saviour; which 
character agrees with the name by which 
he was moſt known, to wit, Jeſus. 
Another doxology we have in Rev. i. 
4, 5, 6. Grace be unto you, and peace 
from Feſus Chriſt, &c. Unto him that li- 
ved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his 
own hood; and hath made us kings and 
prieſts 2 God and his Fat her, to him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. 
There are alſo two places more, in 
which, to me, it ſeems more than proba- 
ble; that doxologies are directed to Chriſt, 
namely, in 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. Who is the 
Bleſſed: and only Patentate, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lordt; who only hath 
immori ality, dive. ing in the tight, 2 þ 
no man can approach unto; whom no ma! 
hath ſeen, or can ſeey to 'whom be honour 
and power. everlaſting, ' Amen: All allow 
that nothing greater can be ſaid of God 
than is here ſpoken; therefore the only 
thing denied by the A4riars is, that this 


us from 


is applied to any but the Father; bv! 
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to me; it ſeemꝭ very obvious that it is 
ſpoken of Chriſt, becauſe he is men- 
tion d immediately before: thus, in Ver. 
13. it is ſaid, I give thee charge in the 


ht of God, who quickeneth all things, 


0 lee Chrif Jeſus; who, before Pon- 
tius Pilare, witneſſed a good confeſſion ® ; 
That tbou keep this commandment without 
pot, until the appearing of our Lord Feſus 
"Chriſt, which in his times he ſhall ſhew ; 
Wha is the bleſſed and only Potentate, &c. 
where by his times is meant that ſeaſon in 
which his glory ſhall ſhine moſt brightly, 
hen, what he witneſſed before Pontius 
Pilate, to wit, that he was the Son of 
God, he will demonſtrate in the higheſt 
degree, and then will eminently appear 
to have a right to that glory, which the 
Apoſtle aſor ibes to him. 5 
Again, there is another ſcripture, in 
which a glorious doxology is afcribed to 
Chriſt, in 1 Tim. i. 17. Now wnto the 
King eternal, immortal, inviſible, the only 
wiſe God, be honour and glory, for ever and 
ever, Amen. A late learned writer puts 


chis among thoſe ſeriptures which he ap- 


plies to the Father, without aſſigning any 
_ reaſon for it; which he ought to have 


done, inaſmuch as the context ſeems to 


dire& us to apply it to the Son, ſpoken 
ol in the foregoing Verſes: thus, in Ver. 
12. I thank Feſus Chriſt our Lord, who 
counted me faithful, putting me into the 
miniſtry ; and, Ver. 14. The grace of our 


Lord was exceeding. abundant, &c. and, 


Ver. tg. Chrift Jeſus came into the world 
10 fave finners; and, Ver. 16. Howbeit, 
far this cauſe obtain d mercy, that in me 
nt Fefus Chriſt might ſhew forth all long- 
ſuffering, for a pattern to themwhich ſhould 
hereafter believe on him to life everlaſting. 
Thus having mention'd the great things 
which Chriſt did for him, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that he would take occaſion, 
from hence, to aſcribe glory to him, 
which he does in the words immediately 
following, Now unto the King eternal, 
_ Having conſider'd the force of this ar- 


77 1 1 taken from divine worſhip's be- 
ing aſeribed to Chriſt, to prove his deity, 


we ſhall now proceed to obſerve the me- 


thods uſed by the Antictrinitarians to 


evade it. Some of the Socinians, as tho” 
there had been no ſcriptures that ſpeak 
of him as the object of religious worſhip, 
have peremptorily denied that it is due 


to him, and thought very hardly of their 


brethren, as though they were involv'd 
in the common guilt of idolatry, which 
they ſuppoſe his worſhippers to havebeen 
chargeable with. This occaſion'd warm 
debates in Tranſylvania and Poland, 
where Sociniantſm moſt prevail'd towards 
the cloſe of the xyz Century; and, 
indeed, the method of reaſoning, made 
uſe of by thoſe who denied that he was 
the object of worſhip, though it tended 
more to his diſhonour, yet it carried in it 
a greater conſiſtency with that ſcheme of 
doctrine, which both ſides maintain'd, 
who denied his divinity. 

As for the Arians, they do. not ex- 
preſly deny him to be the object of wor- 
ſhip, but rather deviate from the true 
ſenſe of the word, when they maintain 
his right to it; they ſpeak of great ho- 
nours that are to be aſcribed to him, by 
which one would almoſt be ready to con- 
clude that they reckon'd him a divine 
Perſon; but when theſe honours are 
compared with thoſe that are due to the 


Father, they very plainly diſcover that 


they mean nothing more hereby, hut 
what in conſiſtency with their own 
ſcheme may be applied to a creature. 
Thus a late writer, in his explication of 
that text, in John v. 23. That all men 


Gould honour the Son, even as they honour 


the Father, plainly diſcoyers his ſenſe of 
divine worſhip, as due to our Saviour, 
to be very remote from that which is de- 
fended by thoſe who maintain his proper 
deity. His explication of this text is, 
« That the meaning is not that the Son's 
« authority ſhould, like that of the Fa- 
« ther, be look d upon as underived, 
« abſolute, ſupreme, and independent; 


but that as the Jews already believed 


in God, ſo they ſhould alſo. believe in 
« Chriſt ; as they already honour'd God 
e the Father, ſo they ſhould alſo, for 


& the future, honour the Son of God ; 


« honour him, as having all judgment 
* committed unto: him; honour him, 
* to the honour of the Father, which 
« ſent him; acknowledge him to be God, 


The words are, $16T0v N Oer d S 1⁶JJ O- 74 Tavle. x; Xeers Ines; where x, ſeems to be exegerical, accord- 
10 to the rule laid down, Pag. 147. aud therefore I would render the words, God, <vbo- quickeneth all things, even 
us Chrift; and; if this be a juſt rendering, then the Father is not mention'd in the context; and therefore this doxo- 


ogy is por zg dbed to him, but to our Serif, 
See Pr. Aarke's Scripture-doctrine, Pag. 58, 77. 


The chief oppoſers Df Chriſt's being the object of worſhi 
Franken, Simon Budneus;; and, or the other hand, it was de 


ane ſenſe in which we waintain it. 
See Dr, Clarke's Scripture-do&rine, Pag. 152. 
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pz were Jacobus Palgologus, Franciſcus Davidis, Gbriſtianus 


d by Svcivus, and ſeveral others, though not in the 
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188 Gon cannot give u Creature a Right to divine Worſhip, 


t to the glory of the Father. Which is 
a very low Idea of divine honour; for it 
zs as much as to ſay, that as the Father is 

to be honour'd as God, ſo there is a de- 


gree of honour, which he has confer d 


upon the Son, infinitely below that which 
is due to himſelf, but yet call'd divine, 
becauſe it is given him by a divine war- 


want. Whether, in this ſenſe, an angel 


might not have had a warrant to receive 
divine honour, I leave any one to judge; 
and, indeed, nothing is contain'd in this 
ſenſe, but what rather tends to depreciate, 
than advance the glory of Chriſt. But 


that we may better underſtand how far 
they allow that religious worſhip may be 


given to our Saviour, as well as that 
we may take occaſion to defend that 


right to divine worſhip, which we have 


proved to be due to him, we ſhall briefly 
conſider, and endeavour to make ſome 
reply to the following objections. 


Object. 1. To what has been ſaid con- 


cerning a right to religious worſhip, be- 
ing founded only in a perſon's having the 

rfections of the divine nature; and ac- 
cordingly that tis an argument that our 


Saviour is truly and properly God, equal 


with the Father, becauſe, as ſuch, he has a 
right to ĩt, tis objected, that if God com- 
mands us to worſhip a creature, we are 


bound to obey him; and accordingly, 


without conſidering any right that is 
founded in his nature, we are to give 
divine worſhip to Chriſt, by divine di- 


rection, or in obedience to a command 
given us to that purpoſe; and that ſuch a 


command was given, upon which Chriſt's 
right to receive divine worſhip! is found- 
ed, appears from Heb. i. 6. When be 
bringeth in the firſt-begotten into the world, 


be ſaith, and let all the angels of God 


worſhip him; which ſuppoſes that they 


did not worſhip him before, nor would 


they have done it afterwards, without this 
Amine tienen ee a7, ru 7 
Anſiv. 1. As to our yielding obedience 
to a divine command, provided God ſhould 
require us to give divine worſhip to acrea- 
ture, it may be replied, that we do not 


deny but that all the divine commands are 
to be obey d; but yet this ſuppoſition is 


groundleſs, inaſmuch as God cannot 
command us to worſhip a creature, any 
more than he can diſcharge us from an 


obligation to worſhip himſelf. This, 


therefore,/ is, in effect, to ſup 
can never be; therefore nothing can be 


infer d from ſuch a ſup 
ceaſe to exiſt, he would ceaſe to be the 


W 


pole what 


object of worſhip; or if a created being 
had divine perfection, he would have 2 
right to equal honour with God, which 


is to ſuppoſe a thing that is in it ſelf im. 


poſſible; and tis no leſs abſurd to ſuppoſe 
it warrantable for us to pay divine wor- 
ſhip to a creature. This will farther ap- 
pear, from what has been ſaid in ex. 
plaining the nature of religious worſhip, 
Adoration is a ſaying to a perſon, who is 
the object thereof, thou haſt divine per- 
fections, and to ſay this to a creature, is 
contrary to truth; and therefore, cer- 
tainly, the God of truth can never give 
us a warrant to fay that which is falſe, 
as this certainly would be. And if 
we conſider worſhip, as it is our ad- 
dreſſing our ſelves to him, whom we 
worſhip, in ſuch a way, as becomes a 
God, he cannot give us a warrant ſo to 
do, for that would be for him to diveſt 
himſelf of his glory; and it would alſo 
diſappoint our expectations, by putting 
us on truſting one that cannot ſave us; 
and ſuch are juſtly reproved, in J/ai. xlv. 
20. as having no knowledge, who pray un- 
to a god that cannot ſave. We muſt there- 
fore conclude, that ſince God cannot give 
his glory to another, he cannot give any 
warrant to us to pay divine worſhip to a 
creature, as is ſuppoſed. in the ob- 
an, wilt ings 
2. As for that ſcripture, refer'd to, in 
which God commanded the angels to 
worſhip our Saviour, when he brought 
him into the world, 'tis not to be ſup- 
poſed that he had no right to divine wor- 
ſhip before his incarnation; for if he be 
a divine Perſon, as the ſcriptures ailert 
him to be, the angels, doubtleſs, adored 
him as ſuch before; the only new 
diſcovery that was then made to 
them was, that the ſecond Perſon in 
the Godhead, was now God incarnate; | 

and therefore this inſtance of infinite 
condeſcenſion was to be conſider'd as 
a motive to excite their adoration, but 
not the formal reaſon of it: thus we are 
ſometimes commanded to adore and mag- 
nify God for the viſible diſplays of his 
divine perfections in his works; as the 
Pſalmiſt ſays, P/al. cvii. 8. Ob that men 
would praiſe the Lord for bis goodneſs, and 
for his wonderful works to the children 9 


men! and, in many other ſcriptures, 


T2 | ; ſition: We 
might as well ſay, that if God ſhould 


— A4 


der'd viſible therein, are 


where the works of God are repreſented, 
as a means or motive to excite our Wor- 


ſhip or adoration; whereas the divine 


perfections, Which are Bonne © or ren- 


4 


e preat foun- 


dation or reaſon thereof; we N 
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God becauſe he is infinitely perfect; tho 
we take occaſion, from the viſible diſplay 
of his perfections, to worſhip him. In 
chis ſenſe we underſtand the worſhip gi- 
ven to Chriſt by the angels, when brought 
into the world; they took occaſion, from 
this amazing inſtance of his condeſcenſion; 
to adore thoſe perfections, which in- 
duced the Son of God to take the human 
nature into union with his divine, not 
that they A ee his right to worſhip 
was founded therein. | 
Object. 2. Since our worſhipping Chriſt 
includes in it aſcribing all that glory to 
him that is his due; tis enough for us, 
when we worſhip him, to confeſs that he 
has an excellency above the angels, or that 
he is the beſt of all created beings, as 
well as the moſt honourable, and the 
greateſt bleſſing to mankind, as he was 
ſent of God to inſtruct us in the way of 
ſalvation, as a Prophet, to intercede for 
us as a Prieſt, and to give laws to us as a 
King, and that he has done all this faith- 
fully, and with great compaſſion to us. 
Theſe things, and whatever elſe he does 
for the advantage of mankind, may, and 
ought to be acknowledged to his praiſe, 


as a debt due to him, in which reſpect 


he is to be conſider'd as the object of 
worſhip ; nevertheleſs, we are not to 
give him that glory which is due to the 
Father, as though he were a Perſon truly 


and properly divine, in the ſame ſenſe as 


he is. 


 Anſw. 1. It is agreed, on both ſides, 


that that glory, which is due to him, 
1s to be aſcribed ; bur, we humbly con- 

ceive, that the aſcribing to a perſon that 
| honour, which he has a right to, unleſs 
ve ſuppoſe it to be divine, is not religious 


worſhip ; or to confeſs that thoſe works 
which he has done, are wonderful, and 


of great advantage to mankind, is no 
inſtance of adoration, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that theſe works are ſuch, as none but a 


Perſon who has the divine nature can 


perform ; whereas all thoſe works, which 
they aſcribe to him, may, according to 
them, be performed by a finite being, or 
elle they muſt allow the arguments, 
Which have been taken from thence, to 
prove his proper deity. | 


2. If the works that are aſcribed to 


him be conſider d as properly divine, as 
they are repreſented to be in ſcripture, it 
muſt not be concluded, from hence, that 
he is to be adored, as performing them; 
but we are rather to take occaſion from 
thence, as was obſerved in our laſt Head, 
to adore thoſe divine perfections, which 
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are eviticed hereby, which render him the 
object of worſhip, as the works of God 
are motives to induce us to worſhip him, 
and not the formal reaſon of. that wor- 
ſhip; as when; in the firſt command- 


ment, God lays claim to divine honour, or 


obliges the Iſraelites to have no other gods 
before him; becauſe he brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, we are to conſider 
their deliverance from thence, indeed; as 
a motive to worſhip; but it is the divine 
power that was exerted therein, that was 
properly the object thereof; ſo; in P/al. 
exxxvi. I. we are 70 give thanks to the 
Lord; whoſe mercy endureth for ever; and; 


in the following Yer/es, there is a parti- 


cular mention made of ſome glorious 
works which God had done, who alone 
doth great wonders, who; in wiſdom, made 
the heavens, and ſtretched out the earth; 


made the fun to rule by day, and the moon 


by night, &c. Theſe, and ſeveral other 
works there mention'd, are all conſider'd 
as motives to excite our adoration ; but 


his being Fehovah, the God of gods, and 


Lord of lords, as in the 1*, 2%, and 34 


Verſes, is the great foundation of his 
right to worſhip, ſince that 1s infinite ; 
whereas his works are only the effects 
of infinite power, and ſo a demonſtra- 


tion of his right to divine glory. Now - 


to apply this to thoſe works which are 
done by our Saviour, if we ſuppoſe them, 
as we ought, to be properly divine, they 


are to be conſider d only as evincing his 


right to divine honour, as they are a de- 
monſtration of his deity, which is the 
only ching that renders him the object of 
divine worſhip. : 

Object. 3. But ſome will proceed a lit- 
tle farther, when they ſpeak of Chriſt as 
the obje& of worſhip, and ſo will allow, 
that honours, truly divine, may be given 


to him; yet that this does not prove him 


to be God equal with the Father, ſince 
he is herein only conſider'd as the Fa- 
ther's Repreſentative, on whom the wor- 
ſhip, that is immediately applied to him, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to terminate; as when 


an ambaſſador, who repreſents the prince 
that ſent him, is conſider'd as ſuſtaining 


that character, and ſo receives ſome ho- 
nour, which otherwiſe he would have no 
right to, or rather he is honour'd as per- 
ſonating him whom he repreſents. 
Anſw. To this it may be replied, that 


whatever may be ſaid to be done by an 


ambaſſador, as repreſenting the prince 
that ſent him, there is always ſomething 
contain'd in the manngr of his addreſs, 


or in the honours aſcribed to him, that 


c e denotes 
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and it would be ill reſented, ſhould he 
aſſume that honour to hiniſelf that is due 
to his maſter; therefore our Saviour, 


were he not à divine Perſon; but only the 


Pather's Repreſentative, could not have a 


right to claim that divine honour that is 


aſcribed to him; neither have we any 

foundation, in ſeripture, to diſtinguiſh 
concerning a ſupreme and ſubordinate 

worſhip, or a worſhip given to a perſon 

that does not terminate in him, but in 
another, whom he repreſents. 


If there be any apparent foundation 


for this ſuppoſition, it muſt be taken 
from thoſe expreſſions in which Chriſt is 
repreſented as Mediator, as acting in the 
Father's name, and not ſeeking his own 
glory, but the glory of him that ſent 
him, or referring all the honour, that is 
given to him as fach, to the Father; but 
to this it may be replied, that when our 
Saviour uſes ſuch a mode of ſpeaking, he 
diſclaims any right to divine honour due 
to him as Man, in which refpe& he re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the Father, 
and acted in his name; but when the 
honour of a divine Perſon is given to 
him as God, tho confider'd as Mediator, 
he is not to be look d upon as repreſenting 
the Father, or transfering the divine glo- 
ry that he receives, to the Father, but as 
having the ſame tight to it as the Father 
has, inaſmuch as he has the. fame divine 
nature, otherwiſe we cannot account for 
. thoſe modes of ſpeaking, in which the 
lory of a divine Perſon is aſcribed to 


dim, without reſtriction or limitation, as 


it oftentimes is in ſcripture. 
Object. 4. To what has been ſaid in 
defence of Chriſt's divinity, from our be- 
ing baptiſed in his name, it is objected, 
that it does not follow, that becauſe we 
are baptiſed in the name of the Son, as 
well as of the Father, that therefore he 
is God equal with the Father; for though 
this ordinance, as it reſpects the Father, 
contains, properly, an act of divine wor- 
ſhip, in which we conſider him as the 
great Lord of all things, to whom divine 
worſhip, in the higheſt ſenſe, is due; 
yet we conſider the Son, as well as the 
Holy Ghoſt, only as having a right to an 
inferior kind of ag. in proportion 
to the reſpective parts which they ſuſtain, 
by the will of the Father, in the work 
of our falvation; and, in particular, to 
be baptiſed in the natne of Chriſt, im- 
plies in it nothing elſe but a declaration 
that we adhere to him, as the Fa- 
| ther's Miniſter, delegated by him to re- 
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own our ſelves Chriftians, under an ohlj- 


as an ordinance, to initiate: perſons into 


veal his mind and will to us, and to erect 
that goſpel-diſpenſation, which we, in 
this ordinance, profeſſedly ſubmit to; and 
accordingly to be baptiſed: in the name 
of Chriſt, is to be taken in the fame ſenſe 
as when, in 1 Cor. x. 2. the Jr aelites 
were ſaid to be baptiſed into Moſes, in 
the cloud, and in the fea ; as they ſig- 
nify'd thereby their conſent to be go- 
vern'd by thoſe laws, which Me/zs was 
appointed, by God, to give them; upon 
which account, they were denominated 
a particular church, ſeparated from the 
world, and obliged to worſhip God in 
ſuch a way, as was preſcribed in the ce- 
remonial law: even fo, by baptiſm, we 


gation to adhere to Chriſt, as our Leader 
and Commander, who has revealed to ys 
the goſpel, which, by ſubjecting our ſelves 
to, we are denominated Chriſtians; and 
to this they alſo add, eſpecially the $9. 
cinians, that as baptifm was firſt practiſed 


the Jeuiſd church, and was afterwards 
applied by our Saviour, to ſignify the 
mitiating the heathen into the Chriſtian 
church; ſo it was defign'd to be no lon- 
ger in uſe among them, than cill Chri- 
ſtianity vras generally embraced; and 
conſequently we being a Chriſtian na- 
tion, are not obliged to fubmit to it, 
fince we are f ed to adhere to the 
doctrines of Chiiſtianny, and therefore it 
is needleſs to ſignify the ſame by this or- 
dinance. It was upon this account that 
Socinus, and ſome of his followers, not 
only denied the baptiſm of infants, but 
that of all others, who were ſuppoſed ob 
be Chriſtians. i 
Anſfw. 1. As to the firſt part of this 
objection, to wit, that baptiſm does not 
ſignify the fame thing when it is admi- 
niſter d in the name of Chriſt, as when 
adminiſter d in the name of the Father, 
this is founded on a ſuppoſition, that the 
Son has not a right to the ſame honour 
that is due to the Father, which ought to 
be proved, and not taken for granted; 
and it altogether ſets afide the conſidera- 
tion of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt's 
being herein co-ordinately repreſented, 
as the objects of this folemn dedication, 
which tends very much. to derogate from 
the Father's glory; for God might as 
well have ordain'd, that we ſhould hace 
been bapriſed in his name, together with 
the name of any of his prophets and apo- 
ſtles, which were appointed to be his 
miniſters, in revealing his will to us, 48 
in the name of the Son and Spirit, 1 
| 1 the 


they are accounted. worthy of having an 
honour infinitely ſuperior given to them 
herein: | _ 
2. When it is ſuppoſed that our pro- 
feſſed ſubjection to Chriſt in baptiſm, is 
nothing elſe but our conſent to be go- 
vern'd by thoſe laws, which. he has gi- 
ven us in the goſpel, and ſo is compared 
with chat declaration of ſuhjection to the 
law of Moſes, which was contained in 
the baptiſm of the Iſraelites into Mp pes. 
To this it may be replied; that this 
| ſuppoſes Chriſt to be no other than a law- 
giver 3 and that to be a Chriſtian, is 
nothing elſe but to be profeſſedly a mem- 


ber of that ſociety, which goes under 


chat denomination; and that to on 
Chriſt, is not to conſecrate or devote our 
ſelves to him as a divine Perſon, which 
is a very low Idea of Chriſtianity; and 
conſequently the character of a Chriſtian 
does not imply in it ſo much, when aſ- 
- ſumed by an Anti-trinitarian, as when 
applied to thoſe who ſuppoſe that they 
are hereby obliged to honour him, as they 
honour the Father, or to ſubmit to his 


vernment, as truly and properly di- 
_—_ A Chriſtian is not barely one who 


is of Chriſ's party, in the fame ſenſe 
as a Mahometan, who adheres to the laws 


of Mahomet, is of his; for Chriftianity 


contains in it an obligation to perform 
thoſe religious duties, of truſt, univerſal 
obedience, and love, that are due to 
Chriſt, as a divine Perſon. 1 

3. As to the ſuppoſition, that baptiſm 
being an ordinance of Proſelytiſm to the 
Chriſtian faith, therefore a Chriſtian na- 


ion is no longer obliged to ſubmit to it, 


this is directly contrary to what our Sa- 
viour ſays, in the words immediately fol- 
lowing the inſtitution thereof, in Matt. 


Wvili. 20. Lo, I am with you always, 


even unto the end of the world, that is, you 
may expect my preſence with you in ad- 
miniſtering this ordinance, as well as 
preaching the gofpel, not only during the 
firſt age of the church, till Chriſtianity 
ſhall obtain in the world, but as long as 
there ſhall be a 2 of Chriſtians in it. 

And, indeed, if Chriſtianity were nothing 
more than a publick declaration of our 
obligation, to adhere to the laws of 

Chriſt; it does not follow, that, becauſe 
we are born in a Chriſtian nation, there- 

fore ſuch a profeſſion is no longer neceſ- 
fary but = more than this is con- 
uin'd therein, as hath been before ob- 
lerved, namely, our profeſſed ſubjection 
to Chriſt, in a religious way, as a divine 
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Perſon, this extends the baptiſmal obliga- 
tion much farther than to our being called 
Chriſtians, and argues the neceſſity of 
our engaging in this ordinance, as long as 
Chriſt is the. Object of faith, or to be ac- 
knowledged to be the Prophet, Prieſt, 
and King of his church, and, as ſuch, the 
object of religious worſhip, namely, unts 
the end of the world. 
Object. 5. There is another objection 
againft the argument in general, relating 
to Chriſt's being the Object of divine 
worſhip; taken from his having refuſed 
to have one of the divine perfections 
aſcribed to him, and directing the Perſon 
that gave it, to aſcribe it to the Father, 
in Matt. xix. 17. He ſaid unto him, Why 
calleſt thou me good, there is none good but 
one, that is God; . d. there is but one 
Perſon who is good, as goodneſs is pro- 
perly a divine attribute, and that is the 
Father; and therefore he alone is the ob- 
ject of that worſhip, which conſiſts in the 
aſeribing the perfections of the divine 
natuxe to him, in which ſenſe we have be- 
fore ſuppoſed religious worſhip to be un- 
„„ 
Auſio. 1. As to what our Saviour ſays, 
concerning the divine unity, when. he 
aſſerts, that there is none good but one, 
that is God, it is, doubtleſs, to be un- 
derſtood in the ſame ſenſe with all other 
ſeriptures, that deny a plurality of gods, 
in oppoſition to the principles and pra- 
ctice of idolaters; but it does not follow 
from hence, that the Father is the only 
Perſon who is God, or the object of di- 
vine worſhip ; this has been before conſi- 
der de, and therefore all that I ſhall re- 
ply to this part of the objection is, that 
the word Gad is ſometimes taken for the 
Godbead, without a particular reſtriction 
or limitation ewe? either to Father, 
Son, or HY Spirit, but may be equally 
applied to them all. In this ſenſe it is 
to be taken, when the being of a God is 
demonſtrated by the light of nature; as 
from the effects of the divine power, we 
argue, that there is a God, who is the 
Creator of all things; but this cannot, if 
we have no other light ta guide us herein 
but that of nature, be applied to the Fa- 
ther, as a diſtinct Perſon in the Godhead, 


for the diſtinction that there is between 
the divine Perſons is a matter of pure re- 


velation; therefore all that our Saviour 
intends by this expreffion is, that no one 


has a right to have divine perfections 
afcribed to him, but he that has a divine 


nature, which, whether it be meant of 


the 


— 
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the Father, Son, or Holy Ghoſt, he is 
denominated the one only living and true 
777 ᷣͤ EE bb Rane 


It follows from hence, that when 


uch modes of ſpeaking are uſed in 
ſcripture, though the Father be called 
the one of only God, the Son is not ex- 
cluded, as a late judicious writer well 

2. As to that part of the objection, 


man for calling him good, there are two 
ſenſes given of it; one is taken from a 
different reading of the words, name- 
ly, Why doſt thou ask me concerning 
good. But it will not be much to our 
purpoſe either to defend or diſprove this 
reading, ſince Mark and Luke read it, 
Why calleſt thou me good, &c. therefore, 
paſſing this over, and ſuppoſing that it 
ought to be read, as we generally do, the 
common anſwer that is given to this 
objection, which, I humbly conceive, 
may be well acquieſced in; 1s, that our 


Saviour confiders the man, as aſcri- 


bing a divine perfection to him, whom, 
at the ſame time, he concluded to be 
no more than a creature, and therefore 
it is as though he ſhould ſay, either; 


: firſt, acknowledge me to be a divine 


Perſon, or elſe do not aſcribe divine 
honours to me, for then, by conſe- 


quence, thou mighteſt as well aſcribe them 


to any other creature; and accord- 
ingly, by the fame method of reaſoning, 
had he convers'd with any Anti-trimi- 
tarian, in his day, who had given 


divine worſhip to him, and yet denied 


his proper deity, he would have re- 


proves him for this miſtake ariſing 
from an erroneous conſcience, as much 


aw 
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from having a right to this divine - 
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as he does the man, whom he te. 
proves, in the ſame ſenſe, for ſtiling him 


good. | 


That Chriſt does not exclude himſelf 


fection, is not only evident, from thoſe 
ſeveral - ſcriptures, which have been he. 
fore refer'd to, that aſcribe” per fectiong 
to him that are equally divine, inaſmuch 


of t as he that has a right to one divine 
which concerns our Saviour's blaming the 


perfection, has a right to all; but he alſo 
ſtiles himſelf, in John x. 14. The god 


Shepherd, which certainly imports a8 


much as good Maſter, which expreſſion 


was uſed by the man before-mention'd; 


and that his being the good Shepherd, 
argues him to be the Fountain of bleſſed. 
neſs, which 1s certainly a divine per- 
fection, is evident, becauſe he ſpeaks of 
himſelf, as communicatively good in the 


| higheſt ſenſe, Ver. 28. J give unto they, 
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_ Secondly, Having proved the deity of 
the Son, we proceed to conſider that of 
the Holy Ghoſt, in which we are o- 
bliged to oppoſe the Socrnians and I. 
rians, though in different reſpects: As 


for the Socinians, they ſeem to be di- 


vided in their ſentiments about this 
matter, ſome of them conſidering che 
Holy Ghoſt no otherwiſe than as a 
divine power ; and therefore they call 
him V. irtus Dei, or the divine energy, 
or power of acting, ſeeming, by this ac- 
count of it, to deny his diſtinct per- 
ſonality, as the Sabellians do that of 
the Son and Spirit; though others of 
them, being convinced that there is 
ſufficient proof of his perſonality in 
ſcripture, deny his deity, ſuppoſing him 


s See Dr. Waterland's defence of the divinity of Chriſt, Serm. IV. Pag. 127. & ſeq. where he proves, that the 
excluſive terms of One, enhy, &c. do not except the Son, ſo as to deny him to have the ſame Godhead with the Father: 
This he proves from ſeveral ſcriptures, viz. Matt. xi. 27. No one kneeweth the Son, but the Father; nor any one the Father, 
ſave the Syn; it does not follow, from hence, that the Father does not know himſelf, nor the Son himſelf; and when it 
is ſaid, in 1 Cor. ii. 11. The things of God knoweth no one, but the Spirit of Cod; This does not exclude the Son; for 
that would contradict the ſcripture, but now mention'd, no more than the Son's only knowing the Father excludes the 
Holy Ghoſt, which would be contrary: to this ſcripture ; ſo in Rev. xix. 1 2. it 1s ſaid, that the Son had 4 name writ 
ten, which no one knew but be himſelf * None ever thought that the Father was excluded by this excluſive term; fo when 
God the Father faith, in Iſai. xliv. 24. I am be that e all things, that ſtretebeth forth the heavens alone, that ſpreadet 
abroad the earth by my ſelf ; this would contradict many other ſcriptures, which ſpeak of the Son, as the Creator of all 
things, if he were to be excluded by it. Again, when the Pſalmiſt ſaith, concerning the Father, in yal. Ixxxil. 18. 
that his name alone is Jehovah, we mult ſet aſide all thoſe ſcriptures in which our Saviour is called gekovah, if he 15 con 
tained in this excluſive term. See more to this purpoſe in the ſaid Sermon, in which this argument is managed with 4 
great deal of judgment. I ſhall only take leave farther to cite what is well obſerved in Pag. 133. © That, perhaps, 
& the word God, in thoſe places, namely, ſuch in which there are theſe excluſive terms, is to be underſtood in the indefinite 
ec ſenſe, abſtracting from the particular conſideration of this or that perſon, in like manner as the word Man often ſtands 
& not for any particular human perſon, but the whole ſpecies, or human nature; as when we fay, Man is frail ; Man 
« 7; mortal; or the like.” | | ( | AY 
TI ue ic]d5 meet 74 dy aff, Beta ſpeaks of two or three of the moſt ancient copies in which this reading g 
found; and Grotius alſo adheres to it, from the credit, as he ſays, of the moſt ancient and correct copies; and it 18 4 r | 
obſerved, that the vulgar Latin venſton renders it ſo ; and Auguſtin read it ſo in the copy that he made uſe of: 4" 
whereas the Evangeliſls Mark and Luke, read it, Why calleſi thou me good, he endeavours to reconcile thus differen 
reading therewith, as ſuppoſing there was a ſeeming contradiction between them; which he might better have done, 4 
refering to ſome copies which had it, as we read it, Why calleſt thow me good ; from whence, tis probable, he 14, fc 
. thar ſo fender d it in his time. Pid. Augnſtin, de Conſenſs Evang. Lib. II. Cap, 63, It is alſo thus tranſlated in the 


” — 


ancient Hebrew Verſion of the goſpel of Mattheey, 


| 3 


to be no other than a created miniſtring 
Spirit. . 
ji for the Arians, though this contro« 


verſy was not brought upon the ſtage. in 


the council at Nice, which was ſo much 
employ'd in defending the deity of our 
Saviour, by. proving him to have the 
ſame effence with the Father, that they 

had no opportunity to proceed in the de- 
fence of {A conſubſtantiality of the Holy 
| Ghoſt; yet this is univerſally denied by 
all-who give into the Arian ſcheme : Tis 
true, that as they don't queſtion his per- 
ſonality, ſo they allow that he has many 
glories aſcribed to him, agreeing, in 
words, with the ſcripture account there- 
of; but they are, notwithſtanding, far 
from aſſerting his proper deity, any more 


-* 


than that of the Son. 


We have already. proved him to be a 


diſtinct Perſon *, and therefore nothing 
remains, but that we conſider him as 
having a divine nature; and, to make 
this appear, we ſhall proceed in the ſame 
method, in which we have proved the 
_ divinity of the Son, namely, from thoſe 
divine names, attributes, works, and wor- 
ſhip, which are aſcribed to him ; though 


thus deſcribed .is God, as having done 
that already under each of thoſe diſtinct 


Heads, in defence of our Saviour's deity; overthrow the argument we are main- 


taining; 'tis true, indeed, that what is 


and therefore we need only conſider them 
as applied to the Holy Ghoſt. And, 

1. It appears that he is God, equal 
with the Father and Son, inaſmuch as 
the ſame divine names are given to him 
that are given to them; particularly, 
(s.) He is called God, without any 


thing tending to detract, or diminiſh, 


from the proper ſenſe of the word, when 
applied to the Father or the Son: thus, 
in Acts v. 3, 4. Peter /aid, Ananias, 
Why hath ſatan filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Ghoſt 5 thou haſt not lied unto 
men, but unto God, where he is not only 
called God, but put in oppoſition to the 
creature; and it is as though the Apoſtle 
ſhould ſay, thou haſt endeavour'd to de- 
ceive him, by whom I am inſpired, which 
18a greater crime, than if thou had'ſt only 
lied ro me. bo a0 SIND. 
Object. Tis objected, that it is not 
the Holy Ghoſt who is here called God, 
but the Father; in defence of which ſenſe 


The Horr Guos r prov'd to be Gad, from Acts v. 3, 4. 193 ; 


of the text it is ſuppoſed, that though 
the lie was immediately defign'd to de- 
ceive the Apoſtles, or the Holy Ghoſt, 
by whom they were known to be inſpi- 
red, yet this was interpreted by God the 
Father, as an attempt to impoſe upon 
him, whoſe Miniſter the objecters Pipe 
poſe the Holy Spirit to be, as well as the 


Apoſtles ; and accordingly they thus ar- 


gue; He that does any thing againſt 
God's miniſters, to wit, the Father's, 
may be faid to do the ſame againſt him. 
And here they refer to ſome ſcriptures, 
which, they think, give countenance to 

this argument, namely, Exod. xvi. 8. 
where Moſes tells the 1/rae/ites, when they 
murmured againſt him, Tour murmurings 

are not againſt us, but againſt the Lord; 
and, in 1 Sam. viii. 7. where God fays 
to Samuel, ſpeaking concerning the I/ 
raelites, They have not rejected thee, but 
they have rejected me; and alſo our Sa- 
viour's words to his diſciples, in Luke x. 
16. He that heareth you, heareth me; 
and he that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me; 
and he that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth bim that 


ſent me; and, in 1 The. iv. 8. He that 


deſpiſeth, deſpiſeth not man, but God, who 
we have no occaſion here to infiſt on the 7 | 


proof of that propoſition, that he who is 


hath alſo given unto us his Holy Spirit i. 

Anfw. How plauſible ſoever this ob- 
jection may ſeem to be, yer, if duly 
confider'd, it will not appear ſufficient to 


done againſt any one, who acts by a com- 
miſſion, as a ſervant to another, is inter- 

reted to be done againſt him that gives 
bim the commiſſion; as he that affronts a 
judge, or an ambaſſador, in this reſpect, 
affronts the king, whom he repreſents ; 
or if an inferior ſervant is ill treated, in 
delivering a meſſage from his maſter, this 


is always ſuppoſed to contain a reflection 
on him who ſent him: But, I humbly 
conceive, this cannot be applied, as it is 


in the objection, to Ananias's not lying 
unto men, but unto God; and, to make 
this appear, let it be conſider d, that 
here are two terms of oppoſition; and 
theſe either reſpect God the Father and 
the Apoſtles; or God the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt; or elſe God the Holy Ghoſt 
and the Apoſtles. en, 


I. God the Father n faid here 


to be oppoſed to the Apoſtles, ſo as to 
give countenance to this phraſe,' or mode 


| In this they agree with thoſe who were formerly called Macedewians, from Macedonixz, biſhop of Cunftantiveple, 


Ses Pag 118, 119. 


1 & 


who lived about the middle of the wn Century, who entertain d ſuch ſentiments of the Holy Gholt, and had a conſidera- 
ble party that adhered to him, who were alſo called Pnexmatomachi, Ter 1 t 


1 


See Molt2ogen, and other Socinian writers, in loc., and Dr. Clarke's Scriꝑture-dodtrine, Pag. 13. where he inſerts this 


among thoſe ſcriptures ; in all which he ſuppoſes that the word God is applied to the Father. 


N 


Ddd les of 


of ſpeaking uſed, Thou haſt not lied unto 


men, but unto God, becauſe it is ſaid, in 


the foregoing Verſe, that they had lied to 
125 Holy G, 1 the Holy Ghoſt had 
not been mention'd, indeed, then there 
might have been more ground to con- 
clude, that Peter oppoſed himſelf ro God 
the Father, or intimated hereby, that 
Ananias, in attempting to deceive him, 
attempted to deceive God that ſent him; 
but even then it would not have fully 
correſponded with the ſenſe of thoſe 
ſcriptures but now refer d to; for though 
he that deſpiſes a ſervant, deſpiſes him 
that ſent him; and, accordingly, he that 
deſpiſes a miniſter, when he is preaching 
the goſpel, or deſpiſes the meſſage that he 


brings, may be ſaid to deſpiſe God, whoſe 


meſſage it is; yet it does not follow, that 


if a perſon deſigns to impoſe upon a mi- 
niſter, in other reſpects, that he impoſes 


upon God that ſent him; for he may. 
not diſown the divine authority, or com- 


% 
% 
» 


miſſion, which he has to preach the goſ- 


deceive him, though he be ſenſible that 
he cannot deceive God, who knoweth all 
things: But this I need not farther inſiſt 
on, ſince it is not ſuppoſed, in the ob- 


jection; but Cod the Father is therein 


appaſed to the Holy Ghoſt, or elſe there 
would be no appearance af any argument 
2. Let vs conſider God the Father as be- 
ing here appoſed to the Holy Ghoſt; and 
then it is as much as to-fay, Thou haft 
lied to the Holy Ghoſt, wherein thou haſt 
not lied to man, but to God, to wit, the 
Father; to which we may anſwer, 


by deny his deity, it ought to have 

been expreſs d thus; Thou haſt not lied 
o the Holy Ghoſt, but unto God; and 

us would effectually have determined 
him nat to have been God, and remov'd 
any umhrage or ſuſpicion, as though, by 


the expreſſion, Thau haſt not lied unto men, 


ve were to underſtand the Apoſtles; or then we have an account of what he 


_ finceitwiltbeobjeRted, that this would have 
been co 
nias did lie both to the Apoſtles and to 
the Holy Ghoſt; therefore it would have 
been better underſtood, had it been ſaid, 
Thou haſt not lied to the 

to men; that is, not to them only, but 
thou haſt, interpretatively, in 


„ | 7 to 
them, lied unto God, to wit, the 57 * 9 


if. it had been ſo expreſs'd, the ſenſe 
would have been plain and obvious, in 
favour of the Anti- trinitarians, as well 


au $ * : 4 
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oppoſition, but of God the Holy Ghoſt 


der the immediate inſpiration of the Holy 


or, as it is expreſs'd, in Ver. 9. that, Ana- 
nias and his wife had agreed together 10 
tempt the Holy Ghoſt; what is called a h- 
24 


pel, and yet may conclude that he m 45 ü 


5 = 


ing would have been made uſe of therein, 


| ſenſe thereof, to acknowledge the Holy 
That had the Apoſtle deſigned to op- | 
poſe the Holy Ghoſt to the Father, and 
there 


ntrary to matter of fact, for Ana- | 
Holy Ghoſt, or 


which is the ſenſe of the metaphor, ta- 


in other ſcriptures. 


as agreeable to the ſcriptures before. 
mention'd, as giving countenance to it. 
but ſince it is not fo expreſs'd, we muſt 
conclude, | 

3. That in this text there is no other 


to the Apoſtles; and accordingly the ſenſe 
is ka plain and natural, which is ax 
though the Apoſtle had ſaid, Thou haſt 
endeavour'd to deceive me, who am un. 


Ghoſt, which is a greater crime than if 
thou had'ſt only lied to me, at another 
time, when this honour was not confer'q 
upon me; for herein thou haſt commit- 
ted a double crime, inaſmuch as thou 
haſt not only lied to me, which thou 
oughteſt not to have done, but thou haſt 
lied to the Holy Ghoſt, and, in fo doing, 
haſt not lied unto men, but unto God; | 


Nie bin, in one Verſe, is ſtiled a tempr- 
r in the other; this therefore ſeems 
to be I plain and eaſy ſenſe of the words, 
which any unprejudiced reader would be 
inclined to give into; and ſince the ſcrip- 
ture is written to inſtruct the moſt inju- 
dicious Chriſtians, as well as others, I 


cannot conceive that ſuch modes of ſpeak- 


which have a tendency to lead perſons 
out of the way, by deviating from the 
common ſenſe of words, (eſpecially in a 
matter of ſo great importance as this is) 
whereby ſome, atleaſt, would be inclined, 
as we are, by adhering to the moſt proper 


Ghoſt to be God, if he were not ſo. 
There is another ſcripture, in which 
the Holy Ghoſt is called, The God and the 
Rock of Iſrael, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, Now 
it ſeems very evident, that this is applied 
to him, by comparing it with the fore- 
going and following words; in which 'tis 
ſaid, the Spirit of the Lord ſpake by me, 
and his word was in my tongue; and 


faid, namely, He that ruleth over man, 
muſt be juft, &c. It cannot, with any co- 
lour of - reaſon, be 8 that there 
is more than one Perſon here in- 
tended, who imparted this to the 
prophet; and inaſmuch as this Perſon is 
not only called the God, but alſo the 
Rock of Irael, that is a plain intimation 


that he is the almighty God of Hrael, 


ken from a rock, 


when applied to God 
Again, 
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Again, tis ſaid, in 1 Cor. iii. 16. Know 


e not that ye are the temple of God, and 


hat the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. 
= it _ be obſerved, that their be- 
ing called the temple of God, who is 


(aid to dwell in them, denotes the inha- 
pitant to be a divine Perſon, ſince a tem- 


ple, according to the known acceptation 
of the word, always connotes a deity ; 
and ſo it is called the houſe of God. 
Now he that dwelt in them, upon which 
account they are called his temple, is ex- 
preſly ſaid to be the Spirit of God, which 
is agreeable to what is ſaid concerning 
him elſewhere, in Chap. vi. 19. Know ye 
nt that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghoſt, which, or who, is in you? _ 
(2.) He is called Lord; this ſeems very 


evident, from 1/az. vi. 8, 9. And I heard 
| the voice of the Lord, ſaying, Whom ſhall 


I ſend, and who will go for us? Then ſaid 
I, Here am I, ſend me. And he ſaid, Go, 
and tell this people, Hear ye, indeed, but 
underſtand not, &c. where we obſerve, 
that the perſon ſending ſpeaks both in the 
fingular number and the plural, hom 


former expreſſion, Whom ſhall J ſend, he 
evinces his divinity, as having a right to 
give a commiſſion to the prophets, to de- 
clare his mind and will to man, which, 
as will be obſerved under a following 
Head, none but a divine Perſon has a 
right to do; by the latter, Who ſhall go 
for us, he includes himſelf among the 
Perſons in the Godhead, as it has before 


been obferved v; that when God is repre- 


ſented, as ſpeaking in the plural number, 
a Trinity of Perſons ſeems to be intend- 
ald thereby: But that which weſhall princi- 
pally conſider is, that the Holy Ghoſt is here 
called Lord, which appears from what 
che Apoſtle ſays, in As xxviii. 25, 26. 
Mell pate the Holy Ghoſt, by Eſaias the 
 brophet, unto our fathers, ſaying, Go unto 
this people, and ſay, Hearing, ye hall hear, 
and ſhall not underſtand, ke. 
It cannot be reaſonably objected to 
this, that the Apoſtle only refers to the 
book of 1/aiah, and not to this particular 
© Part thereof; for though, indeed, theſe 
words, Thus faith the 2 Ghoſt, might 
de uſed, as a preface to any quotation 
rom ſeripture, as all ſcripture is given by 
his . ; yet this meſſage, refer d 
to hy the Apoſtle, was not only tranſmit- 
ted by Eſalas to the church, but it is di- 
linguiſhed from all thoſe other things, 


See Pag. 1 


expreſſion, when we ſuppo 


which the Spirit of the Lord ſpake by 
him ; and therefore it cannot be 7 of £4 
that the Apoſtle means, when referring 
to this ſcripture, any other than the 
Holy Ghoſt's giving him this commiſſion, 
when he ſays, Well ſhake the Holy Ghoj! 
by him, and conſequently he that gave 
this commiſſion, or ſpake thus to him, 
is the Holy Ghoſt, who is, in the fore- 
going words, called the Lord. | 

Moreover, there is another ſcripture, 
in 2 Cor. iii. 18. where tis faid, We are 
changed from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord; or, as it is obſerved 


in the margin, As by the Lord the Spirit; 


which reading is certainly as proper as 
any other, and is prefer'd, by ſome, to 
all others; and therefore it contains, at 


leaſt, a probable argument that the Spirit 


is expreſly called Lord *. 

2. The Holy Ghoſt appears to be God, 
from thoſe divine attributes that are aſcri- 
bed to him. Accordingly, 35 

(I.) He is ſaid to be eternal, in Heb. ix. 
14. Chriſt, through the eternal Spirit, 


f 2 himſelf, without ſpot, to God. I am 
ſhall 1 fend, and who will go for us; by the 


enſible, many think that this eternal 
Spirit ſignifies Chriſt's eternal Godhead ; 
which is ſo called, becauſe of the ſpiri- 
tuality of its nature; and that, in this 


place, it is deſigned to ſet forth the infi- 


nite value, which the oblation that he 
made of himſelf, in his human nature to 


God, received from the divine nature, to 


which it was united, which, though it 
be a very great truth, yet there does not 
ſeem to be ſo great a d in the 


e the eternal 


N is taken for the divine nature, as 


if it be underſtood of the Holy Ghoſt; 
and Chriſt may be ſaid, by him, to have 
offer'd himſelf, without ſpot, to God, as 
implying, that the unction, which he 
received from the Holy Ghoſt, was the 
means to preſerve him from all finful de- 
filement, upon which account his obla- 
tion was without blemiſh; and, indeed, 
it was no leſs neceſſary, in order to its 
being accepted, that it ſhould be ſpotleſs, 
than that it ſhould be of infinite value; 


therefore I muſt conclude, that it is the 


Holy Ghoſt who is here called the eter- 
nal Spirit. 2M SOL AOL, 
Moreover, his ern IO Oy be evinced . 
from his having ereated all things, as he that 
made the world, and all finite things, 
wherewith time began, muſt be before 
them, and conſequently from everlaſting ; 
4 AN „ DU}, DESI a7 
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-ard, the Spirit; and, in particular, Baſil. de 8pirit. Sant, ad Amphiloc. Cap, 21. & Chryſoll. in le. 
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by which the eternity of Chriſt was pro- 


ved, under a foregoing Head; and that 


the Holy Ghoſt made all things, will be 
proved under our next argument. 
. (2.) His immenſity, or omnipreſence, 
is a farther proof of his deity ; and this 
ſeems to be plainly contain'd in P/a/. 
exxxix. 7. Whither ſhall I go from thy 
Spirit? or whither ſhall I flee from thy 
preſence? g. d. there is no place where 


the Spirit is not; and it is allowed by all, 
that the divine immenſity is here deſcri- 


bed in a very elegant manner; though, 
it is true, it is objected, that one part of 
this Verſe is exegetical of the other, and 
therefore the Pſalmiſt, by the Spirit, in- 
tends nothing elſe but the preſence of 
God; but it is equally, if not more pro- 
bable, that the Spirit is diſtinguiſhed 
from the preſence of God, and conſe- 
quently that he is a diſtin& Perſon in the 
Godhead; and this does not contain any 
ſtrain upon the ſenſe of the words, ſince 
the Spirit is fo often ſpoken of in ſcrip- 

ture as a Perſon, as has been before ob- 
ſerved »; and therefore it is not ſtrange 
that he ſhould be mention'd as ſuch in 
this text; and, if he be ſpoken of as a 
Perſon, it is beyond diſpute that he is 
here proved to be a divine Perſon. 47) 

(3. He is ſaid to be omniſcient, in 
1 & „ii. 10. The Spirit ſearcheth all 

things; yea, the deep things of God, To 
ſearch, indeed, is a word uſed in con- 
deſcenſion to our common mode of ſpeak- 
ing, as we arrive to the knowledge of 
things by ſearching, or enquiry, though 
this Idea is to be abſtracted from the 
word, when applied to God; for him to 


ſearch, is to know all things; and, in this 


ſenſe, it is uſed, in Pſal. cxxxix. 23, 24. 
Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 


try me, and know my thoughts; and ſee 1 


ra 
* 


there be any wicked way in me, &c. It does 


not imply the manner of his knowing, but 


the exquiſiteneſs of his knowledge; and 
ſo we muſt underſtand it in this ſcripture, 


when applied to the Spirit's, ſearching 


all things, in which we have an account 
of the objects of his knowledge, namely, 
the deep things of Gd: thus he knows all 
thoſe things; which were hid in the divine 
mind from all eternity, and the infinite 
perfections of the divine nature, which 
are incomprehenſible to a creature, and 
Which none can, 4. ſcarching, find out to 

perfection, Job xi. 7. in which reſpect 
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the higheſt creatures, viz, the angels, 
are ſaid to be charged with folly, whoſe 


Knowledge is comparatively imperfect, 
; eee Pag. 118, 119. 


vg. 
% 


alone. 


dee Page 171, 172, 


Chap. iv. 18, Moreover, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the manner of the Spirits 
knowing all things, is not like ours 
that is, by infering conſequences from 

remiſes, in a way of reaſoning; for it 
is ſaid, in the Verſe immediately follow- 
ing, that he knows the things of God, in 
ſuch a way, as @ man knoweth the thing 
of a man, that is, his own thoughts, by 
an internal principle of knowledge, not 
by revelation, or any external diſcovery : 
thus the Spirit knows the divine nature, 
as having it; therefore his omniſcience j; 
a plain proof of his deity. 

3- The deity of the Holy Ghoſt may 
be farther evinced, from his performing 
thoſe works which are proper to God 
And, . 

(I.) He is ſaid to have created all 
things: thus, in Gen. i. 2. The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters; 
where, by the Spirit of God, cannot 
be meant, as ſome ſuppoſe, the air 
or the wind; for that was not created 
till the ſecond day, when God made the 
firmament, Again, it is ſaid, in Jh 
xxvi. 13. By his Spirit he hath garniſhed 
the heavens ; and, in Chap. xxxiii. 4. The | 
Spirit of God hath made me. Some of 
the Arians are ſo ſenſible that the Spirit 


is repreſented as the Creator of all things, 


as well as the Son ; that they ſuppoſe 
him to be an Inſtrument to the Son in the 
creation thereof, which is as much as to 
ſay, he is an Inſtrument of an Inftru- 
ment ; and, indeed, to ſay the Son crea- 
ted all things, as an Inſtrument, has been 
conſider d, as an indefenſible notion o; 
but this is much more ſo. 

(2. ) Extraordinary or miraculous works, 
which are equivalent to creation, have 
been performed by the Spirit: thus the 
Apoſtle, ſpeaking concerning extraordi- 
nary gifts, ſubſer vient to the propagation 
of the | goſpel, in the firſt preaching 
thereof, attributes them to the Spirit, 


which he largely inſiſts on, in 1 Cor. xii. 


and when he fays, Ver. 4, 5, 6. that 


there are diverſities of gifts, but the ſame 


Spirit; and there are differences of ad- 
miniſtrations, but the ſame Lord; and 
there arediver ities of operations, but it is the 
ſame God, which worketh all in all; which 


many, who defend the doctrine. of the 


Trinity, take for granted, that it ſignifies 
all the Perſons in rhe Godhead, that our 


Saviour is called Lord, and the Father 


God, therein; and ſome of the Anti-tri- 
nitarians, from hence, would argue, that 
the Spirit 18 not God, becauſe he is di- 


ſtinguiſhed 


ſtinguiſhed from the Father, whom they 
ſuppoſe to be there called God, I can- 
not but from hence conclude,. that the 
Holy Spirit is ſer forth under all theſe 

three names ; and the works attributed 
| to him, notwithſtanding the variety of 
exprefſions are the ſame, and included in 
that general term of ſpiritual gifts. And 
{o I take the meaning of the text to be 
this, there are diverſities of gifts, or ex- 
traordinary operations, which ſome were 
enabled to put forth in the exerciſe of 
their miniſtry, which are all from the 
fame Spirit, who is call'd Lord and God, 
who has an infinite ſovereignty, and be- 


tows theſe bleſſings as he pleaſes, as be- 


comes adivine Perſon; and this agrees very 
well with what is ſaid, in Ver. 11. All 
theſe avorketh that one and the ſelf-ſame 
Spirit, dividing to every man ſeverally, as 
he will _ 

(.) The Spirit of God commiſſioned 
and qualified miniſters. to preach the 


goſpel, and thereby to gather and build 


vp churches, determining that their mi- 

- niſtry ſhould be exerciſed in one place, 
and not in another, which is a peculiar 
branch of the divine glory, and no. one 
has a right to do it, but a divine Perſon. 
A creature may as well pretend to com- 
mand the ſun to ſhine, or ſtop its 
courſe in the heavens at his pleaſure, as 
he can commiſſion a miniſter to preach 
the goſpel, or reſtrain the preaching 
thereof, And here we may obſerve, that 
the Holy Ghoſt is plainly ſaid to have 
called and appointed the Apoſtles to ex- 
erciſe their miniſtry in the firſt preaching 
of the goſpel, after he had, by confering 

extraordinary gifts upon them, qualified 
them for it; and accordingly he ſpeaks 
in a ſtile truly divine, in Acts xiii. 2. The 
Holy Ghoſt ſaid, Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul, for the work whereunto I have called 


them; and, in As xx. 28. the Apoſtle 


tells the elders, or miniſters of the church 
at Epheſus, that the Holy Ghoſt had made 
them overſeers. We read alſo of the Spi- 
rit's determining where they ſhould exer- 
cife their miniſtry ; thus he command- 
ed Philip to go and preach the goſpel to 
the eunuch, in A&s viii. 29. Then the 
Spirit ſaid unto Philip, Go near, and join 
thy ſelf to this chariot ; and, at another 
time, the Spirit bade Peter to go and 
preach the goſpel to Cornelius, when he 
daubted whether it were lawful for him to 
do it or no, in As x. 19, 20. The Spirit 
aid unto him, Bebhold, three men ſeek thee 


; his oblation was without ſpot . 
therefore get thee down, and go with them, 


2 See Dr. Clarke's Seripture- doctrine, Pag. 198. 
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doubting nothing, for I have ſent theni ; 
and, at another time, it is faid, in Ad; 
xvi. 6, 7. They were forbidden of the Holy 
Ghoſt to preach the word in Aſia; and 
that they aſſayed to go into Bithynia, but 
the Spirit ſuffered them not; and, in Ver; 
9, 10. the Apoſtle Paul was order'd, in 
a viſion, to go to Macedonia; which 
command he obey'd, afſuredly gathering 


that the Lord, that is, the Spirit, had 


called him to preach the goſpel unto them: 
nothing can be a greater argument of the 
ſovereignty of the Holy Ghoſt, in what 
reſpects this matter, which was of the 


higheſt importance, therefore it is an 


evident proof of his divinity. But to 
this we may add, h 

(4.) That his divinity farther appears 
from the unction, which he confer'd on 
dur Saviour, to perform the work of a 


Mediator in his human nature : thus ir is 


faid, in 1/az. Ixi. 1. The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me, becauſe the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings to 
the meek, &c. And this is particularly re- 
fer d ro, as ſignifying our ' Saviour's 


unction by the Holy Ghoſt, in Luke iv. 


18, 19. The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, becauſe he hath anointed me, &c. 
And, indeed, it is not denied that this 
is ſpoken of the Holy Ghoſt, even by thoſe 
who do not infer his deity from it; ac- 
cordingly it is inſerted, by a late writer, 
among thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak par- 
ticularly of the Holy Ghoſt *; and 
it would be a great ſtrain on the ſenſe 
of the text, to ſuppoſe that he hath a- 
nointed me, refers to the Father, and not 
to the Spirit. As to the meaning of the 
word Unt##10n, it is borrow'd from the cere- 


monial law, under which the prophets, 


prieſts, and kings, were publickly anoint- 
ed with oil, as uſed to ſignify the war- 
rant, or commiſſion, they had received 
from God, to execute theſe offices, to- 


gether with the qualifications which were 


to be expected for the diſcharge thereof. 
In this ſenſe our Saviour is ſaid to have 
been anointed by the Holy Ghoſt, to 
wit, in his human nature, in which he 
was obliged to yield obedience and ſub- 


jection to God, and accordingly he was 


authoriſed and qualified to perform this 
obedience by the Holy Ghoſt; ſo that, 
how difficult ſoever it was, it might be 
diſcharged by him, without the leaſt 

failure or defect therein, as we obſerved 
before, that it was owing hereunto that 
the 
work was certainly extraordinary, and 


E e e conſe- 
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conſequently the glory redounding to 
the Holy Ghoſt, from hence, is ſuch as 
proves him to be a divine Perſon. 
(s.) He farther appears to be ſo, inaſ- 
much as the work of grace, both as to 


the beginning, progreſs, and compleating 


of it, in the ſouls of believers, is aſcribed 
to him, as well as to the Father and the 


Son. That this is a work of God's al- 


mighty power, and conſequently too 
great to be perform'd by any creature; 
and that the Holy Ghoſt is, in particular, 
the Author thereof, we ſhall here take 


for granted, without attempting to prove 


it, which would not be a juſt merhod of 


reaſoning, were we not led to inſiſt on 


this ſubject, under ſome following An- 
ſwers, in which this will be more parti- 
cularly proved. And if the work ap- 
pears to be the effect of the exceeding 
greatneſs of the power of God, whereby 
we are regenerate and ſanctified, and ena- 
bled to overcome all the - oppoſition 
which attends it, till we are brought to 
glory, then he, who is the Author 
hereof, will evidently appear to be the 


God of all grace; and therefore we ſhall 


proceed to conſider, . 
4. That the Holy Ghoſt appears to be 
God, inaſmuch as he has a right to di- 
vine worſhip. That none but a divine 
Perſon has a right hereunto, has been al- 
ready proved; and that the Spirit has a 
right to it, might be evinced, from his 
having thoſe divine perfections, which, 
as has been before obſerved, are aſcribed 
to him in ſcripture; ſince he has the per- 
fections of the divine nature, which are 
the objects of adoration, then it follows, 
that he is to be adored; and if he has 
performed thoſe works, which argue him 
co be the Proprietor of all things, this 
muſt be acknowledged ; and if all thar 
grace, Which is neceflary to make us 
meet for the heavenly bleſſedneſs, be his 
work and gift, it follows from hence, 
that he is to be ſought to for it, which 
is a great branch of religious worſhip. 
Bur this being only an improvement of, 
or a deduction from thoſe. foregoing ar- 
guments, laid down to prove his deity, 
we ſhall enquire whether we have nor 
ſomething that contains in it the obliga- 
tion of a command, or whether there 
are not ſome examples, which are equi- 


yalent thereunto, which will farther war- 


rant our giving divine worſhip to him. 
Some ſuppoſe, that that prayer is direct- 
ed to the Holy Ghoſt, which is men- 
tion'd in Acts i. 24, 25. Thou, Lord, 


See Queſt, LIX. LXVIL LXXII. LXXV. 


which knoweſt the hearts of all men, ſhew 
whether of theſe two thou haſt choſen, 
that he may take part of this miniſtry and 
apoſtleſbip; and the reaſon of this ſuppo- 
ſition is, becauſe the deſignation of per- 
{ons to the exerciſe of their miniſtry, as 
well as the extraordinary gifts with which 
they were furniſhed, is peculiarly applied 
to the Holy Ghoſt in this Book; therefore, 
it is ſuppoſed, they prayed to the Holy 
Ghoſt, that he would ſignify whom he 
had choſen to the apoſtleſhip, in the room 
of Judas, of thoſe two that were nomi- 
nated by them ; but this being, at moſt, 


but a probable argument, I ſhall lay no 


ſtreſs upon it. 

But, I humbly conceive, that we have 
a more evident example of prayer made 
to the Holy Ghoſt, in 2 Theſſ; iti. 5. The 
Lord direct your hearts into the love of 
God, and into the patient waiting for 
Chrift ; it ſeems more than probable that 
the Holy Ghoſt, who is here called Lord, 
is prayed to; for he is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Father and Son; and the Apoſtle prays 
to him that he would direct them into the 
love of the Father, and enable them, 


patiently, to wait for the Son. 


Again, there is another inſtance here- 
of, in 1 Theſſ. iii. 12, 13. The Lord male 
you to increaſe and abound in love one toward 
another, to the end that he may eſtabliſh 


your hearts unblameable in bolineſs before 


God our Father, at the coming of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt; where the Holy Ghoſt ſeems 


to be the Perſon prayed to; and is plainly 


diſtinguiſhed from the Father and Son, in- 
aſmuch as what is pray'd to him for, is 
their being holy before the Father, at the 
coming of the Son. 

There is another ſcripture, in which it 
is ſtill more evident, that the Apoſtle 


prays to the Holy Ghoſt, together with 


the Father and Son, viz. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 
The grace of the Lord Feſus Chriſt, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the 


Holy Ghoſt, be with you all, Amen; where, 


in that part of this prayer, which reſpects 
the Holy Ghoſt, is contain'd an humble 
ſupplication, that he would be pleaſed to 
manifeſt himſelf to them, or that he 
would communicate to them thoſe graces 
which they ſtood in need of; that ſo, 
as the church is ſaid elſewhere, in 1 John 
1. 3. to have Nene with the Father, 
and with the Son Feſus Chrift. Here the 

Apoſtle prays that they may have fellow- 
ſhip with the Holy Ghoſt; and how can 


this bleſſing be prayed for, without ſup- 


poſing him addreſſing himſelf herein to 


the 


dhe Holy Ghoſt? Whenever any thing 
js deſired, or prayed for, that can be con- 
ſider d no otherwiſe than as an effect, 
nroduced by a. free agent, this prayer, 


to be directed to him: As ſuppoſe a per- 
{on ſhould uſe this mode of ſpeaking, in 
preſence of a diſobliged friend; Oh that 
he would look upon me, that he would 
converſe with me, or that he would diſ- 
cover his wonted love unto me ! though, 
according to the form of expreſſion, it 
ſeems not to be directed to him, yet eve- 
ry one would ſuppoſe it to be equivalent 
to an immediate addreſs made to him to 
that purpoſe ; wherefore, for the Apoſtle 
to defire that the Holy Ghoſt would have 

communion with, that 1s, converſe with, 
and manifeſt himſelf to them, in per- 
forming all thoſe works, which were ne- 
ceſlary for their edification and ſalvation, 
this defire cannot contain leſs than a 
prayer to him. 


We ſhall now proceed to conſider ſome 
objections, brought by the Anti-trinita- 
rians, againſt the deity of the Holy 
Ghoſt, 3 
Object. A divine Perſon cannot be 
the gift of God, for that ſuppoſes him to 
be at his diſpoſal, and inferior to him; 
but the Spirit is ſaid to be given by him, 
in Neb. ix. 20. Thou caval alſo thy good 
Spurit to inſtruct them; and, in AFs xi. 
17. God gave them the like gift, meaning 
the Spirit, that he did unto us; and, in 
Luke xi. 13. God, the Father, is ſaid 70 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 
Again, the Spirit is ſaid to be /ert, and 
that either by the Father, as in John xiv. 
26. The Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghoſt, whom the Father will ſend in my 
name ; or by the Son, as in Chap. xvi. 7. 
If I depart, I will ſend him unto you. 
Again, he is ſaid to receive what he com- 
municates from another, in John xvi. 14. 
He ſhall receive of mine, and ſhall ſhew it 
unto you; Which is inconſiſtent with the 


ver ſaid to receive what he imparts to 


God, in Rom. xi. 3 5. Who hath firſt given 
to bim. Again, he is ſaid not to ſpeak of 
himſelf, but what he hears, when he 
thews things to come, John xvi. 13, 
Accordingly he did not know that which he 


Again, he is ſaid to have a mind diſtinct 
from God, unleſs we ſuppoſe that there 
ae a plurality of gods, and ſo more 
ultinct divine minds than one; for this, 
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or deſire, is ſuppoſed more immediately 


character of a divine Perſon, who is ne- 


others, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks concerning 


Was to communicate before he heard it. 
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they bring that ſcripture, in Rom. viii. 27. 


He that fearcheth the heart, knoweth the 


mind of the Spirit. Again, he is repre- 
ſented-as making interceſſion, which is 
an act of worſhip, and conſequently he 
cannot be the object thereof; Ver. 26. 
The Spirit it ſelf maketh interceſſion for 
us, &c. this alſo argues that he is nor. 
poſſeſſed of the bleſſings which he inter- 
ceeds for. Again, he is not only ſaid to 
be reſiſted and grieved, which expreſſions, 
'tis true, are ſometimes applied to God, 
though in an improper ſenſe, ſpeaking 
after the manner of men; but the Spirit 
is faid to be quench'd, or extinguiſh'd : 
thus, 1 75. v. 19. this, together with 
what has been before ſaid concerning 
him, is not applicable to a divine Perſon. 


"Theſe are the moſt material objections 


that are brought againſt the doctrine 
which we have been endeavouring to 
maintain, arid the ſum of them all is this; 
that it is inconſiſtent with the character 
of a divine Perſon to be thus dependent 
on, and ſubjected to the will of another, 


as the Spirit is ſuppoſed, by them, to 


be. e 

Anſio. That we may defend the God- 
head of the Holy Ghoſt againſt ſuch-like 
objections as theſe, we ſhall firſt premiſe 
ſomething relating to all thoſe ſcriptures 


| which ſpeak of the Spirit, as given or 


ſent by the Father, and then apply it to 
the ſenſe of thoſe in particular which are 
brought to ſupport the objections, as be- 
fore mentioned. . 

1. It may be eaſily obſerved, that in 
ſeveral places of ſcripture, eſpecially in 


the New Teſtament, the Holy Ghoſt is 


often taken for the gifts or graces of the 
Spirit; and more particularly for that ex- 
traordinary diſpenſation, in which the 
Apoſtles were endowed with thoſe ſpiri- 
tual gifts, which were neceſſary for the 
propagation and ſucceſs of the goſpel: 
theſe, by a Metonymy, are called the Spi- 
rit; and, I humbly conceive; all thoſe 
ſcriptures, which ſpeak of the Spirit's 
being pour'd forth; as in Prov. 1. 23. and 
Joel 11. 28. compared with Acts ii. 17. 
and elſewhere, are to be underſtood in 
this ſenſe; and thus it is explain'd, in 
Adds x. 44, 45. The Holy Ghoſt fell on all 
them which heard the word; upon which 
occaſion it is faid, that upon the Gentiles 
was pour d out the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Thus we are to underſtand that ſcriprure, 
in Acts xix. 2. We have not ſo much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghoſt ; 
and another in Jobn vii. 39. The Holy 
Ghoſt was not yet, becauſe Feſus was not 

yet 


2 10s 
pet ghrified; the word given is fuppl ied” 


againſt a weak argument of ſome Anti- 
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I. 


our tranſlators, probably, to fence 
trinitarians, taken from that text, to 
overthrow the eternity of the Spirit; but 
whether the word be r rt or no, the 
ſenſe of the text is plainly this, that the 


. r of the Holy Ghoſt were not con- 


* 


er d before Chriſt's aſcenſion into hea- 
ven; which is a farther confirmation of 
this acceptation of the word, or of this 


figurative way of ſpeaking, being uſed in 
this, and ſeveral other places of ſcripture, 


to the ſame purpoſe. 5 

2. All thoſe ſcriptures which ſeem to 
repreſent the Holy Ghoſt, as inferior to 
the Father and Son, ſome of which are 
contain'd in the objection, may be under- 
ſtood as denoting the ſubſerviency of the 
works of the Spirit, which are alſo call'd 
the Holy Ghoſt, to thoſe works which are 
ſaid to be perform'd by the Father and 


Son: Now it is certain, that the ſubſer- 


viency of one work unto another, per- 
form'd by different perſons, does not ne- 
ceſſarily infer the inferiority of one per- 
ſon to the other: accordingly we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between the Spirit, as ſub- 
fiſting, and as acting; in the former ſenſe, 
he is a divine Perſon, equal with the 
Father and Son ; in the latter, he may be 
faid to be fubſervient to thgem. 
F But now we ſhall proceed to conſider 
the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, brought to 
ſupport the objection, in conſiſtency with 
what has been premiſed. The firſt ſcrip- 


ture mention'd, in which it is ſaid, Thou 


gaveſt them thy good Spirit to inſtruct them; 
where the Holy Ghoſt is deſcribed with 


a perſonal character, and probably tis not 


to be underſtood metonymically for his 
gifts and graces; accordingly the meaning 
of it ſeems to be this; that the Spirit's 
efficiency, in guiding and inſtructin 

them, was a ſpecial gift of God confer'd 


upon them; and, in this reſpe&, though 


he was a ſovereign Agent, yet he is ſaid 
to act by the will of the Father, which is 


the ſame with his own will ; for though 
the Perſons in the Godhead are diſtin&, 


yet they have not diſtin& wills; and it 


is no improper way of ſpeaking to fay, 


that when a divine Perſon 


1 his 


glory, and therein confers a bleſſing upon 


men, that this is given, as when God is 
ſaid to give himſelf to his people, when 


he promiſes to be a God to them: there 


is, indeed, in this mode of ſpeaking, a 


diſcriminating act of favour confer'd on 


men, upon which account 'tis called a 
gift ; but this does not militate againſt 


Of rA oNs. anſwer*d. 
"the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, though 
he is ſaid to be given to them. 90 
As for the other ſcripture, in which it 
is ſaid, God gave them the like gift, as he 


baptiſed with the Holy Ghoſt; as it is par- 


niſied God. 


to be ſent in his human nature, appearing 


culiar reference to the grace which he 


working, as the application of redemption 


did to us, meaning the Holy Ghoſt, that 
is plainly taken for the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit, the confering whereof is 
called, in the foregoing words, a being 


ticularly explain'd in that ſcripture, re- 
fer'd to, in Ads x. 45, 46. where tis 
ſaid, that on the Gentiles was poured out 
the gift of the Holy Ghoſt ; what this gift 
1s, we may learn from the following 
words, They ſpake with tongues, and nag- 


Again, when 'tis ſaid, in Luke xi, 1 3. 
that your heavenly Father ſhall give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him; this is 
explain'd by another Evangeliſt, in Matt. 
vii. 11. where it is taken for good things 
in general, and ſo includes the graces of 
the Spirit, that accompany falvation, 
when tis ſaid, your Father, that is in 
heaven, ſhall give good things to them 
that aſk him; ſo that here the Spirit is 
taken for all thoſe bleſſings which he be- 
ſtows upon his people, in anſwer of 
PR: ( 2 e 

As for thoſe ſcriptures before men- 
tion'd, in which the Spirit is ſaid to be 
ſent, either by the Father, or the Son, 
they are not, indeed, to be underſtood in 
the ſame ſenſe, as when the Son is ſaid 


in the form of a ſervant, to fulfil the 
will of God; but when God is ſaid to 
ſend his Spirit, the word is to be taken in 
a metaphorical ſenſe; in which, ſending 
imports as much as giving; and when 
the Spirit is ſaid to be given, it has a pe- 


was to beſtow upon them. If we en- 
quire into the reaſon of this metaphorical 
way of ſpeaking, it may probably be 
this; that we may underſtand hereby ww 
the Spirit, which was to produce theſ 
effects, was a divine Perſon, and that the 
effects themſelves were ſubſervient to 
thoſe works which were perform'd; by 
which the perſonal glories of the Father 
and Son were demonſtrated. 
Again, when it is farther ſaid by our 
Saviour, in Jobn xvi. 14. that the Spirit 
ſhall receive of mine, and ſhew it unto you; 
this plainly intends the Spirit's applying 
to them thoſe bleſſings which Chriſt had 
1 by his blood, which tended to 
is glory; and ſtill it ſignifies only the 
ſubſerviency of the Spirit to the Son, in 


tends 
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tends to render the purchaſe - thereof 


% 


effectual, to anſwer its deſigned end. * 


As to the next ſcripture, before men- 


tion'd, in John xvi. 13. where the Spirit 
is ſaid not 10 7 of himſelf, but what- 
ever he ſhall hear, that ſhall he ſpeak ; 


this does not argue, in the leaſt, that the 


Spirit receives what he communicates; 
as dependent on the Father, for the 
| knowledge of thoſe things he is to impart; 
or that he has Ideas impreſs'd on his 
mind, as creatures are ſaid to have; for 
that is inconſiſtent with what has been 
before proved from ſcripture, viz. That 
the Spirit knoweth the deep things of God, 
even as the ſpirit of a man knoweth the 
things of 4 man; or, as an intelligent 
being, 1s conſcious of his own thoughts, 
or actions, not by information, but by 
an immediate internal perception ; the 
ſenſe therefore of this text is this, that the 
Spirit ſhall communicate no other do- 
ctrines, or give no other laws, but what 


Chriſt had before given in the goſpel, or 
that what he revealeth, is the ſame that 


Chriſt had given them ground to expect: 
Accordingly, it is ſo far from militating 
againſt the Spirit's divinity, that it proves 
the harmony and conſent of what is ſug- 

eſted by one divine Perſon, with what 
Fad been before deliver'd by another ; and 
as to the mode of — — — here uſed, 
concerning the Spirit's ſpeaking what he 
had heard, this is ſpoken after the manner 


his divine omniſcience, or the indepen- 

| dence thereof, than when God is ſaid, in 
other ſcriptures, to know things by ſearch- 
ing them, or, as it were, by enquiry, as 
hath been before obſer vd, in conſidering 
omniſcience, as attributed to the Holy 


Ghoſt, Theſe, and ſuch-like expreſſions, 


by which God is repreſented, by words, 
accommodated to our uſual way of ſpeak- 


ing, when applied to men, are to be un- 


derſtood, notwithſtanding, in a way a- 
greeable to the divine perfections, by ab- 


ſtracting from them every thing that ar- 


gues the leaſt imper fection in him, when 
applied to the Holy Ghoſt; as when ſome 
F, agreeable to human modes 
of ſpeaking, are elſewhere uſed, with 
2 particular application to the Father, 
without detracting from his divine 
J BY 
Again, when it is objected, that the 
Spirit hath a diſtinct mind from God, 
as when it is ſaid, God knoweth the mind 
of the Spirit; and, as though he were 
repreſented as engaged in an act of wor- 
| ſhip, he is, in the following words, de- 


Oldies ain ib Dei x the kor Griosranfwer'd. a0. 


ſeribed; as , praying, or making interceſſion 


for us, according to the will of God ; as, in 
Rom, viii. 26, 27. tis plain, that, by the 
mind of the Spirit; we are to underſtand 


thoſe ſecret. deſires in prayer, which are 


wrought in believers by the Spirit, when 


they want words to expreſs them ; inſtead 
of which, they addreſs themſelves to 
God, as it is faid, with groanings that can- 


not be uttered, which are from the Spirit, 
as the Author of theſe ſecret deſires; which 
are Only known to the heart-ſearching 
God, who knows the meaning of them, 
what it is we want, in which. reſpect; 
this is called the mind of the Spirit, as 
the Author thereof, though it is ſub- 
jectively our own mind or deſires, which 
we want words to expreſs; and when the 
Spirit is ſaid to make interceſſion for 
us, it implies nothing elſe but his ena- 
bling us, whether in more or leſs pro- 
per modes of ſpeaking, to plead with 
God for our ſelves. | 
Laſily, As to thoſe expreſſions, by 
which the Spirit is repreſented, as quench- 
ed, or extinguiſhed, theſe are to be under- 
ſtood in the ſame ſenſe as when by a me- 


_ tonymy, as before mentioned, the gifts 


of the Spirit are put for the Spirit; as 


hen thoſe extraordinary gifts were firſt 


promiſed; they were led to expect that they 
ſhould be baptiſed with the Holy Ghoſt, 
and with fire, that is, they ſhould have 


er the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 
of men, and is no more inconſiſtent with 


confer'd upon them; which were to be 
ſignified by the emblem of fiery tongues, 
that ſat on them; in Adis ii. 3. the reaſon 


of which emblem might probably be 
this; that, as a neceſſary qualification for 
their preaching the goſpel, they ſhould 


be filled with an holy flame of love to 
God, and zeal for his glory, as well as 


with the gift of tongues, by which they 
might communicate his mind to the 


world; this privilege, which they had 
received, the Apoſtle exhorts them not 
to forfeit, abuſe, or provoke the Holy 
Ghoſt to take from them, which is called 


a quenching. the Spirit ; therefore this 


metaphorical way of ſpeaking, accom- 
modated hereunto, muſt nor be ſuppoſed 
to be inconſiſtent with his divinity. _ _ | 


I ſhall conclude with fome inferences, © 


which more eſpecially reſpe& the practi- 


cal improvement of the doctrine of the 


Trinity. And, 


1. We may take occaſion, from hence, 


to obſerve the difference that there is be- 
tween natural and reveal'd religion; as 


che former e knowledge of God 


ff 
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fo far; as it may be attained without the 
help of divine revelation, and that wor- 
ſhip, which the heathen, who have no- 
ching elſe to guide them but the light of 
nature, are obliged to give to the divine 
Being; the latter, which is founded on 
ſcripture, contains a diſplay of the per- 
ſonal glory of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft, which is neceffary to be known 
and believed, as being the foundation of 
all reveal'd religion; ſo that the ſum of 
Chriſtianity conſiſts in our ſubjection 
to, and adoring the Godhead, as ſubſiſt- 
ing in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
2. As this do&rine is eminently diſ- 
play'd in the. work of our redemption, 
it is neceſſary for us to conſider how 
it is accommodated to, and demonſttated 
by all the branches thereof. The price 
that was given, by our great Redeemer, 
has a value put upon it, in proportion 
do the dignity of his Perſon, and lays a 
| ſure foundation for our hope of being 
accepted in the fight of God, on the 
account of his obedience and facrifice, 


which was of infinite value: And the ap- 


plication of redemption being a work. 
which the Spirit, who is a divine Perſon, 


has undertaken to perform, encourages 


us to expect chat it ſhall be brought to 
perfection; ſo that they, who are the 
objects of fedeeming love and ſafctifying 
grace, ſhall, in the end, be compleatly 
ved. 9 

3. As it is neceſſary idore 
maägnify the Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghoſt, for the hope which we have ef 


this ineſtimable privilege in the goſpel, 
ſo we muſt obſerve the Uiſtin& glory that 
s to be given to èach of theſe divine Per- 
ſons for this work; to the Father, in that 
Whatever is dohe by the Mediator, to 
procure this privilege for us, is conſider d, 
in ſcripture; as taking its riſe from him, 
1 Cor. i. 30. Of bim are ye in Chrift 
Jeſus, who of God is made unto us, wiſ- 
dom, and righteoufheſs, and ſan#ification, 
and redemption : And whatever Was done 
in the human nature, or by God incar- 


nate; That is, in a peculiar manner, che 


work of the Son, and a revenue of glory 


is due to him for it, Who/pave his life a 


ranſom for many, and herein expreſs'd 
the higheſt inſtance *of condeſcenſion, 
which is efhanced by the infifiite dignity 
of his Perſon. Moreover, Whatever 
work is perform'd in 37 
Mediator's glory, whereby the Spirit 
demofiſtrates his diſtinct perſonal gſory, 
thisqgives us occaſion to adore him, in all 


'thie diſplays of his power, in beginning, 


rit, as the Apoſtle ſays, in 


#0 have a Particular reg 
ſons in the Godhead, in ſuch a way, as 


for us to adore and 


ſubſervieney to the 


carrying on, and compleating the work 
of grace in the ſouls of men. 27 08 
4. As to what reſpects that fellowſhip 
or communion, which believers have 
with the Father, Son, and Spirit, thi: 
depends on the account we have, in ſcrip- 


ture, of the diſtinct methods, in which 


their perſonal glory is ſet forth therein: 
thus we have acceſs to God the Father 
through the mediation of the Son, by 
the powerful influence of the Holy Spi- 
r Eph. ii. 18. 
Through bim toe have an 42 by 6 
Spirit, unto the Father; and our hope 
of bleſſedneſs proceeds this way, as it is 
the gift of the Father, who has pre- 
pared an inheritance for us, the purchaſe 
of the Son, on whoſe death it 1s found. 
ed, and the work of the Holy Ghoſt, 


as bringing us to, and putting us into 


the poſleflion of it. | 
5. This directs us as to the way of per- 
forming the great duty of ſelf-dedication, 
to the Father, Son, and Spirit; to the 
Father, as our covenant God in Chriſt; 
to the Son, as the Mediator, Head, and 
Surety of this covenant; and to the Spi- 
rit, by whom we are made partakers of 
the bleſſings promiſed therein; in all 
theſe, and many other — 81 we are 
ard to the Per- 


their perſonal glory is ſet forth in ſcrip 
ture. A Li oe 

6. Since the Father, Son and Spirit, are 
one, tho' we diſtinguiſh them as Perſons, 
yet we miſt confider them as having 
the fame divine perfections, the fame di- 
vine underſtanding and will, left, while 
we Focke to each of the Perſons in 
the Godhead, we ſhould ſuppoſe that there 
are more Gods than one; therefore, tho 
the Perſon of the Father is diſtin from 
that of the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, 
we are not to ſuppoſe the power, wi- 
dom, 'goddiieſs, and fairhfulneſs, or any 
other divitie perfe&ions, belong, in a 
more or leſe proper ſenſe, to one Perſon 


4 


than another. | | 

7. This doctrine is of Uſe to direct us 
how we are to addreſs our ſelves to God 
in prayer: thus, when therein we call 
him our Father, we are not to conſider 
him in the fame | ſenſe, as When he is 
Tepr eſented as the Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt; but we addreſs our ſelves 
do hit, as the Author of our being, the 
God of all grace, and the Fountain of 
blefledneſs; in which reſpect, the don 
-and the Holy Ghoſt are not to be ex- 


eluded, eſpectally unleſs we conſider A 


a+ our Father in Chriſt, and ſo expreſs 
our faith, with reſpe& to his diſtinct 
berſonality, from that of the Son and 

the Spirit. And tho” only one divine Per- 
ſon be particularly mention d in prayer, 
the blefled Trinity is to be adored ; or 
whatever perſonal glory we aſcribe to 
one, as ſubfiſting diſtinctly from the 
other, we muſt, notwithſtanding, con- 
Gder the Father, Son, and Spirit, as the 
one only living and true God. 

Thus we have gone through this great 
and important ſubject, and therein have 
taken occaſion, particularly, to inſiſt on 
the chief matters in controverſy relating 

to the doctrine of the ever bleſſed Tri- 
nity, and confider'd t he various methods 


taken to oppoſe it, both by the Socinians 


and Arians, and endeavour'd, not only 

to defend the deity of our Saviour, and 
the Holy Ghoſt, by enquiring into the 
ſenſe of thoſe many ſcriptures, in which our 


faith therein is founded, but to anſwer the 


moſt material objections that are brought 
againſt it; and our enlarging more on 
it, than we ſhall do on ſeveral following 
Anſivers, cannot be reckon'd a needleſs 


work, inaſmuch as a great deal hath 


deen written in oppoſition to it, whereby 
the faith of ſome has not only been 
ſhaken, but overthrown. I would never 
attempt to ſpeak of this doctrine, or of 
any of the divine perfections, without 
being ſenſible of the difficulty of the 
ſubje&, it being ſuch as is not to be 
comprehended by a finite mind, I hope 
nothing will appear to have been! 
Inconſiſtent with the eſſential, or perſonal 
glory of the Father, Son, or Spirit; and it 
may reaſonably be expected that there 
ſhould be allowances made for great defects, 
ſince tis but a little of God that can be 
known by us; therefore, when we pretend 

to ſpeak concerning him, it will not be 
thought ſtrange if we give occaſion to 
any to ſay, what we have the greateſt 
reaſon to acknowledge, that, in many 
inſtances, we eannot order our words, by 
reaſon of Uarkneſs. 5 


Quxzsr. XII. What are the de- 
. crees of God ? 
Ans w. God's (decrees are the 
wife, free and holy acts of the 
counfel of his will; whereby, 
from all eternity, he hath, for 
dis oun glery, :unchangeably 
8 
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fore-ordained whatſoever comes 
to pats in time; eſpecially 
concerning angels and men. 


QuzsT. XIII. What hath God 
eſpecially decreed concerning angels 
and men ? | 


Answ. God, by an eternal and 
immutable decree, out of his 
meer love, for the praiſe of 
his glorious grace, to be ma- 
nifeſted in due time, hath elect- 
ed ſome angels to glory, and, 
in Chriſt, hath choſen ſome 
men to eternal life, and the 
means thereof; and alſo, ac- 
cording to his ſovereign power, 
and the unſearchable counſel of 
his own will (whereby he ex- 
tendeth, or with-holdeth fa- 
vour, as he pleaſeth) hath 

paſſed by, and fore-ordained 
the reſt to diſhonour and wrath, 

to be for their fin inflicted, to 
the praiſe of the glory of his 
2 a ' s 


JAVING conſfider'd the perfections 
of the divine nature, and the per- 

nal glories of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, the next thing to be inſiſted on 
is, what God has purpoſed to do from 
eternity, or does, or will do, in pur- 
ſuance thereof ; the former we-call his 
decrees ; the latter, the execution- of 
them: the object of his decree is what- 
ever comes to paſs, which is the moſt 
large and comprehenſive ſenſe of his 
purpoſe; but whereas his determinations, 
particular manner, reſpect angels and 
men, or the intelligent part of the crea- 
tion, and more eſpecially the eternal hap- 
pineſs of ſome, or the diſplay of his 
righteous judgments againſt others; in 
theſe reſpects, they being taken in a more 
limited ſenſe, are called, as relating to 
the former, Election, and, with reſpect 
to the latter, Raprobation, which is the 
ſubject· matter of theſe two Anſwers, 
And, before we proceed to inſiſt on this 
ſublime and difficult ſubject, it may not 
be expedient for us to premiſe ſome 
tings concerning it in general. 

| | . Tie 
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1. Tis well known that there is no 
doctrine, contain'd in ſcripture, which 
is more conteſted than this, which lies be- 
fore us; and tis not only denied by ſome, 
but treated with the utmoſt diſlike or de- 
teſtation, and that to ſuch a degree, that 
we muſt either wholly forbear to men- 


tion it in publick diſcourſes, or writings, 


or elſe muſt be liable to the hard fate of 


being cenſured by thoſe wha will not do 


1 Some Things premiſed in general. 


have conſfider'd what may be ſaid from it 


that juſtice to the argument, to conſider 


what may be advanced in defence thereof, 
as though it were to be taken for granted 
that we are maintaining a doctrine that 
is not only indefenſible, but injurious 
to mankind, and ſubverſive of all reli- 
F 
2. If there be any who give juſt occa- 
. fion to theſe prejudices, by the methods 
which they have uſed in explaining, as 
well as the weakneſs of their arguments 
in defending it, or by laying themſelves 
open to thoſe popular objections, which 


are uſually brought againſt it, we can- 


not but conclude that they are highly to 
blame; and therefore we are far from 
approving of any unguarded expreſſions, 
which are to be met with in ſome wri- 
tings, whereby a ſtumbling-block is laid 
in the way of thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
make men offenders for a word, rather 
than to judge impartially of the main 
drift of their diſcourſe ; tis to be owned, 
that this has done diſ-ſervice to the 
cauſe, which might have been better 
, © 3 
3. If theſe prejudices againſt this do- 
ctrine are ill grounded, and the objections 
only founded on the popular cry, by 
which it 1s endeavour'd to be 
and condemn'd with reproach and cen- 
ſure ; and if perſons know not, nor de- 
fire to know what may be ſaid in defence 
thereof, or how ſuch-like objections may 
be anſwer'd, the diſguſt and oppoſition is 
both unreaſonable and uncharitable, and 
contains a capricious reſolution not to be 
undeceived, and conſequently renders the 
perfon, thus prejudiced, highly culpable 
in the ſight of God, eſpecially if there be 
any ground to conclude that his cauſe is 
theres wan ñß?%˙§etF 
4. Let it be farther conſider'd, that it 
is not a new doctrine, or ſuch as was al- 
together unheard of in the world before; 
nor has it been only defended by the more 
ignorant or licentious part of mankind, 
or, thoſe who have been bold and pre- 
ſumptuous in affirming that for truth, 
which they had not duly weighed, or 
been convinced of, from the ſtrongeſt 


run down, 


| ſuppoſe that ir cannot be defended, with- 


will, with reſpe& to things within its 


lickly owned, in mo 


laſt age, and, in particular, in the church 


however, ſome have endeavour'd, of late, 


unjuſt to his creatures, as ſome conclude 


ſequences deduced from it. We are far 


evidence, Whether it be as ancient as ; 
{cripture, and, indeed, founded upon it, 
we ſhall leave others to judge, when we 


in defence thereof. 
5. It was op Mins aſſerted, and pub- 


5 of the confeſſions 
of faith of the reformed churches in the 


of England, as contained in one of the 
Articles thereof, and there is no appa- 
rent ambiguity in the words themſelves, 


to ſtrain the ſenſe thereof, and pur ſuch 
a meaning on them, as is very different 
from the writings of thoſe who compiled 
them, which might ſerve as a comment 
on them. . 1 

And to this we may add, that it was 
maintain'd by far the greateſt number of 
divines, in their publick diſcourſes and 
writings, in the laſt Century, how much 
ſoever the contrary doctrines are main- 
tain'd at this day: However, we do not 
inſiſt on this, as a proof of the truth 
thereof, as though it needed to be ſup- 
ported by numbers of advocates for it, 
or were founded thereon; nor do we ſup- 
poſe, that, when it has been moſt ſtre- 
nuouſly, and almoſt univerſally defended, 
there were not, at the ſame time, others 
who oppoſed it. This I only mention, 
that I may, if poſſible, remove thoſe pre- 
judices that are inconſiſtent with perſons 
judging impartially of it. 


Since we are conſidering the head of 
prejudices againſt this doctrine, we think 
it neceſſary to add, that we ſhall endea- 
your to vindicate it, from the reproach 
that is generally caſt on it, by thoſe who 


out aſſerting. God to be the Author of fin, 
or ſuppoſing him to be ſevere, cruel, and 


we repreſent him to be, by unjuſt con- 


from aſſerting, as will hereafter appear, 
that God, from all eternity, purpoſed to 
damn a great part of the world, as the 

reſult of his meer ſovereign will, with- 
out the foreſight of fin, which would 
render them liable to that condemna- 
tion. bY | 
Moreover, we ſhall endeavour to make 
it appear, in oppoſition to the calumnies 
of ſome, that the decree of God does not 
deſtroy, or take away, the liberty of mans 


own ſphere ; or that, conſider d in it ſelf, 


it don't lay a natural neceſſity on him, 
: 3 | "a N co 
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to ruſh, into inevitable damnation, as 
though the deſtruction of ſinners were only 
to be reſolved into the divine purpoſe, and 
not their own wickedneſs; in conſidering 
which, we ſhall maintain, that. thi. de- 


cree of God does not lay any force on the 
will of man, nor preclude the means of 


grace, as ordain'd by him, for the ſalva- 


| tion of them that do, or ſhall hereafter, 


believe unto life everlaſting ; nor does 
it obſtru& the preaching of the goſpel, 
and therein proclaiming the glad tidings 
of ſalvation, to thoſe who ſet under the 
| ſound thereof, as an ordinance for their 
FS ons! 5 4 
And inaſmuch as many are prejudiced 
againſt this doctrine, as being influenced 
by that popular out-cry, which is made 
by ſome, as though it were of a very 
ernicious tendency, either, on the one 
r to lead men to preſumption, as 


giving occaſion to perſons to conclude, 


that they may be ſaved, as being elected, 


though they live as they liſt; or, on the 


other hand, that it leads to deſpair, as 
ſuppoſing, that if there be ſuch a decree, 


as that of reprobation, they muſt neceſſa- 


rily be included in it, and, by this means, 
inſtead of promoting holineſs of life, it 
is inconſiſtent therewith. If we cannot 
maintain this doctrine, without giving 
Juſt ground for ſuch exceptions, we ſhall 
not only think our labour loſt, but con- 


demn it, as pernicious and unſcriprural, 


as much as they do, as it muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity be, if it cannot be defended from 


ſuch-like exceptions, which, I hope, we 


ſhall be able to do, and, at the fame 
ume, make it appear, that it is not only 
conſiſtent with, but a very great mo- 
tive and inducement to practical godli- 


neſs; and, if this can be made to appear, 
the greateſt part of the cenſorious 172 


judices, that are entertain'd againſt it, 
will be removed, and perſons will be better 
able to judge whether truth lies on that 
ide of the queſtion, which we ſhall en- 
deayour to defend, or the contrarr. 
II could not but premiſe theſe things 


in our entrance on this ſubject, as being 
ſenſible that ſuch- like reproaches, as theſe 
we have mention'd, are brought by ma- 


ny, without duly weighing whether they 
are well grounded or no; ſo that this 
doctrine is often oppoſed; in ſuch a way 
of reaſoning, that the premiſes, as well 
as the concluſions drawn from them, 
are rather their own than ours; or, at 
leaſt, if ſome Ideas thereof may be found 


in the Writings, or taken from the un- 


warded expreſſions, which ſome, who 


end of it. 
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have defended this doctrine, have made 
uſe of; yet they have appear d in ſuch 
a dreſs, that even they, who are ſuppoſed 
to have advanced them, would have diſ- 
owned and rejected them. If perſons, 
who are in another way of thinking, 
reſolve not to lay aſide theſe miſrepreſen- 
tations, it plainly appears that they are 
not diſpoſed to lay open to conviction, 
and then all attempts to defend this do- 
ctrine will be to no purpoſe; the prevent- 
ing whereof has render'd theſe prefatory 
cautions needful. e 

We ſhall only add, to what has been 
ſaid, ſome general rules, by which we 
deſire that the truth, either of this or the 
oppoſite doctrine, may be judged of. 

I. If we do not confirm what we aſſert, 
by proofs taken from ſcripture, let it not 
be received; but if we do, whatever may 
be ſaid of our method of managing this 
controverſy, the greateſt deference ought to 
be paid to the ſacred oracles: But ſince tis 
very common for perſons to anſwer the 
arguments taken from one ſcripture, by 
producing other ſcriptures, which ſeem to 
aſſert the contrary, as defirous ro ſhift 
ſides in the diſpute, and put us upon 
ſolving the difficulties which they ſuppoſe | 
to be contain'd in them, doch this is 


not to be declined, yet a more direct an- 
ſwer muſt be given before the doctrine it 


ſelf is overthrown. Whether our expli- 

cation of thoſe ſcriptures, on which our 
faith therein is founded, be juſt, we ſhall 
leave others to judge; and alſo whether 
the ſenſe we give of other ſcriptures, 
that are brought as objections againſt it, 


be not equally probable with that of thoſe 


that bring them, which is all that need 


be inſiſted on in ſuch caſes. 


2. Let that doctrine be received, and 
the contrary rejected, on which fide of the 
queſtion ſoever it lies, that is moſt agree- 


able to the divine perfections, and ex- 


plains thoſe ſcriptures, brought in defence 
of it, moſt conſiſtently therewith ; which 
is a fair propoſal, and ſuch as ought not 
only to be applied to this particular 
head of doctrine, but to the whole of re- 
ligion, as founded on ſcripture, which 
is far from overthrowing the divine glo- 
ry, the advancement whereof is the great 
3. Let that doctrine be rejected, as in- 
conſiſtent with it ſelf, and not worthy to 
be believed or embraced, whether it be 
ours, or the contrary thereunto, that 
ſhall detract from the harmony of the 
divine perfections, or pretend to fet up, or 
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militate againſt the glory of another; and 
I deſire nothing more than that our whole 
method of reaſoning on this ſubject may 
be tried by theſe rules, and be deem'd 
true or falſe, agreeably to what is con- 


tain'd therein. 


In conſidering this ſubject, relating to 


the Decrees of God, as in the two Anſwers, 


vvhich we are explaining, we ſhall proceed 
in the following method; and ſhew, 


I. What we are to underſtand, by God's 
fore-ordaining whatever comes to pals, 
according to the counſel of his own will, 
wherein we ſhall compare the decree, 
with the execution thereof, and obſerve 
how one exactly anſwers to the other, 
and is to be a rule for our judging con- 
cerning it. e 


II. We ſhall prove the truth of that 
propoſition, that God hath fore- ordained 
whatever ſhall come to paſs, either in 
time, or to eternity. | 


III. We ſhall then particularly conſi- 
der intelligent creatures, ſuch as angels 
and men, and that both good and bad, 
with reſpect to their preſent or future 
ſtate, as the objects of God's eternal de- 
eree or purpoſe, and fo ſhall proceed to 
fpeak concerning the decree of election, 
and reprobation, as contain'd in the lat- 
ter of theſe Anſwers. 
IV. We ſhall lay down ſome propofi- 
tions concerning each of theſe, tending 
to explain and prove them, and that more 
eſpecially as to what reſpects the election 
and reprobation of men. 1 


V. We ſhall conſider the properties 
thereof, and how the divine perfections 
are diſplay'd therein, and endeavour to 
make it appear, in various inſtances, that 
the account we ſhall give thereof is agree- 
able thereunto, as well as founded on 
. ſcripture. JJC 


VI. We ſhall enquire whether the con- 
trary dectrine, defended by thoſe who 
deny election and reprobation, be not de- 
rogatory to, and ſubverſive of the divine 
perfections, of, at leaft, inconſiſtent with 

the harmony thereof; or whether it doth 
not, in many reſpects, make God altoge- 
cher ſuch a one as our ſelves.. 


VII. We ſhall endeavour to prove that 
their reaſoning from ſeripture, who main- 


8 
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that are, or ſhall be done in time, and to 


ing, but an act of his ſovereign will: It is 


paſs, but his determining, by his own a- 


dence, and the execution thereof his 


tain the contrary doctrine, is not ſy. 
ciently conclufive; and that the ſenſe they 
give of thoſe ſcriptures, generally brought 
to ſupport it, does not fo well agree with 
the divine perfections, as it ought to do 
but that they may be explain'd in a diffe. 
rent way, more conſiſtent therewith. 


VIII. We ſhall endeävour to anſwer 
the moſt material objections that are 
uſually brought againſt the doctrine that 
we are maintaining. And, 


IX. Shew how it is practically to be 
improved by us, to the glory of God, 
and our ſpiritual good and advantage. 


I. What we are to underſtand by 
God's fore-ordaining whatever comes to 
paſs, according to the counſel of his 
own will. EB | 
1. By God's fore-ordaining whatever 
comes to 2 we do not underſtand 
barely his fore-knowledge of all things, 


eternity, although this be included in, 
and inſeparably connected with his eter- 
nal purpoſe, fince no one can purpoſe to 
act without the fore-knowledge thereof, 
yet more than this. is certainly contain'd 
therein ; therefore, 8 
2. God's pre- determining, or fore- or- 
daining whatſoever comes to paſs, includes 
not only an act of the divine underſtand- 


not only his knowing what ſhall come to 


gency, or efficiency, what he will produce 
in time, or to eternity. Accordingly, ſome 
call the decrees of God his eternal provi- 


actual providence; by the former, he de- 
texmines what he will do; by the latter, 
he brings his determinations to paſs, or 
effects What he before deſigned to do. It 
follows therefore, 
3. That God's fore-ordaining whatſo- 
ever ſhall come to pafs, is vaſtly different 
from his bringing things to paſs; the one 
18 an internal act of bis wil; the other, 
an external act of his almighty power: 
He fore-ordain'd that they ſhould come 
to paſs, and therefore, till then, 175 are 
conſider d as future; though this deter- 
mination neceſſarily ſecures the event, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe it pofſible for his eter- 
nal purpoſe to be defeated, which is diſ- 
agreeable to the divine perfections, 45 
will farther appear under ſome following 
Heads. And, on the other hand, when 
we confider him, as bringing all ching 


to paſs, or producing them by his power, 
chis renders what Was before future, pre- 
ſent. With reſpect to the former, he de- 
crees what ſhall be; and, with reſpect to 
che latter, his decree takes effect, and is 
executed accordingly. 1 

They who treat of this matter, gene- 
rally conſider things, either as poſlible or 
future; things are ſaid to be poſſible, 
with reſpect to the power of God, as eve- 
ty thing that he can do is poflible to be 
done, though ſome things, which he 
could have done, he will never do. As 


worlds, had he pleaſed; or have produced 
more men upon earth, or more ſpecies of 
creatures; or have given a greater degree 
of perfection to creatures, than he has 
done, or will do; for it is certain, that 


accordingly he could have done many 
things that he will never do; and thoſe 
things are ſaid to be poſſible, but not 
„„ 3 

Moreover, things future are render'd 
ſo, by the will of God, or his having 


them; this is what we call the decree of 
God, which reſpects the event, or deter- 
mines whatever ſhall come to paſs. 

Me are now to confider what we are to 
underſtand by God's fore-ordaining all 
things, according to the counſel of his 
will ; which is a mode of ſpeaking uſed 
in ſcripture, in Eph. 1. 11. Being predeſti- 
nated according to the purpoſe of him who 
worketh all things after the counſel of his 
own will. pf 

I. We are not hereby to underſtand 
thar the decrees of God are the reſult of 
delibetation, or his debating matters with- 


about the expediency, or inexpediency of 
things, or calling in the advice of others, 


with counſel; for he muſt not be ſup- 
poſed to determine things in ſuch a way, 
for that would argue an imperfection in 
the divine mind; | 
fel, and who inſtructed him, and taught 
lim in the paths of judgment, and taught 
bin knewledze, and ſhewed to him the way 
of ungertanding *, Burt, 

2. Ir implies, that his decrees are infi- 
nitely wiſe; as what is done with counſel 
is aid, according to human modes of 


union” cc its being dene raſhly, or With 
Precipitation ; accordingly all the works 


C Ifai, xl. 14. 


for inſtance : He could have made more 


he never acted to the utmoſt of his power, 


fore-ordained, or determined to produce 


in himſelf, as reaſoning in his own mind 


as creatures are ſaid to do, when acting 


ith whom took he coun- 


\praking, 'ro be done adviſedly; in oppo- 


ef God are done with wiſdom, therefore 


+ y3% I; ahnt Sen ſe Gor fore-ordatn'd all Thing, 207 . 


all his purpoſes and determinations to dg 


what is done in time, are infinitely wiſe, 


which, according to our way of ſpeaking, 


is called the counſel of his will: thus it 


is faid, He is wonderful in counſel, and ex- 
cellent in working *. | 1 
We are now to conſider the object of 
God's decree: This, as has been before 
obſerved, is every thing that has, or ſhall 
come to paſs, and it may be conſider'd in 
different reſpects. There are ſome things 
which he has determined to effect, name- 
ly, fuch as are the objects of his power; 
or all things, which have a natural or 
moral goodnefs in them, which are beco- 


ming an infinitely holy God to produce; 


and this includes in it every thing but 


ſin, which God does not produce, it not 


being the object of power; nevertheleſs, 
this muſt be ſuppoſed to be committed 
by his permiſſion, and therefore it is the 
conſequence of his decree to permit, 
though not, as other things, of his decree 
to effect; it is one thing to ſuffer ſin to 


be committed in the world, and another 


thing to be the author of it. But this we 
ſhall have occaſion to enlarge on, under a 


following Head. 

II. We ſhall now proceed to prove the 
truth of what is laid down in this Anſiver, 
namely, that God hath fore-ordained 
whatever comes to pals ; this will evi- 
dently appear, if we conſider the five 


following propoſitions in their due con- 


nection. | 

1. Nothing comes to paſs by chance, 
with reſpect to God, bur by the direction 
of his providence, which we are bound 
to aſſert againſt the Deiſts, who ſpeak of 
God as though he were not the Governor 
of the world. This cannot be denied by 
any, who think, with any degree of mo- 
deſty, concerning, or pay a due defe- 


rence to the divine per fections, ſince God 
may as well be denied to be the Creator 


as the Governor of the World. 

2. It follows from hence, that nothing is 
done without the divine influence, or 
permiſſion. The former (as was defore 
obſer ved) reſpects things that are good, 
which are the effects of his power; the 
latter, ſin. That nothing comes to paſs 
without the divine influence, or 


- „ 


per- 
miſſion, is evident; | for if any ling 


came to paſs, which is the object of 


power, without the divine influence, then 


the creature would be faid to exiſt, or 
act independently on the power of God; 


and, if ſo, then ix would follow; that it 


r Chap. xxviii. 29. 


would 
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would exiſt, or act neceſſarily ; but 
ceſſary exiſtence is 

Ie eee 4 751 
As to what reſpects the latter, namely, 


n 


41 
, 
* 


ſin's being committed by divine permiſſion, 


it is evident, that if it might be com- 
mitted without the divine permiſſion, 
it could not be reſtrain d by God; and 
to ſuppoſe that he could not hinder the 
commiſſion of fin, is to ſuppoſe that fin 
might proceed to the greateſt height, 
without any poſſible check or controul, 
which would argue a great defect in the 
divine government of the world, as it is 


alſo contrary to daily experience, as well 
as {criprure. Certainly he who ſets bounds 


to the ſea, and ſays to its proud waves, 
Hitherto ſhall ye come, and no farther, he 
muſt be ſuppoſed to ſet bounds to the 


corrupt paſſions of wicked men: thus the 


Pſalmiſt ſays, Surely the wrath of man 
ſhall praiſe thee; the remainder of wrath 


Jhalt thou reſtrain *. | 


Notwithſtanding this does not argue 


his approbation of ſin, or that he is the 


author of it; ſince it is one thing to ſuffer, 


or not to hinder, and another thing to be the 
author of any thing: Thus it is ſaid, Theſe 


things haſt thou done, and I kept filence *, 


that is, I did not reſtrain thee from do- 


ing them, as I could have done; ſo it is 
ſaid, that, in times paſt, be ſuffer d all na- 

tions to walk in their own ways -. 
3. God never acts, or ſuffers any thing 
to be done, but he knows, before-hand, 
what he will do or ſuffer; this an intelli- 
gent creature, acting as ſuch, is ſaid to do, 
therefore it muſt not be denied of him, 
who is omniſcient, and infinitely wiſe: 
He who knows all things that others 
will do, cannot but know what he him- 
ſelf will do, or what others will do, by 
the interpoſure: of his providence, or what 
he will ſuffer to be done, before it is 
E N 


4. Whatever God does, and conſe- 


4 


quently knows. before-hand that he will 


do it, that he muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
before determined to do: This muſt be 
allowed, or elſe it argues him defective 
in wiſdom; as no wiſe man acts precipi- 
tantly, or without judgment, much leſs 
muſt the wiſe God be ſuppoſed to do ſo; 


1 


concerning whom it is ſaid, that all his 


Ways are judgment. 


5. It therefore appears, even to a de- 
monſtration, that God before determined, 
or fore-ordained, whatever comes to paſs, 


which was the thing to be proved. 
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ceſſa And inaſmuch as he never began to 
a perfection appro- 
8 : % | : 


determine, as he never began to exiſt, or 
as he never was without reſolution what 
he would do; therefore it is evident, that 
he fore-ordain'd, from eternity, whar- 
ever ſhould come to paſs, either in time 
„„ oa otic: : 

It farther appears, that God fore-or- 
dained whatſoever comes to paſs, other- 
wiſe he did not determine to create all 
things before he gave being to them; 


and then it could not be ſaid, O Lord 


how manifold are thy works! in wiſdom 


haſt thou made them alls. There are, in- 


Ads xiv, 16. Deut. xaall 4 


deed, many admirable diſcoveries of wil. 
dom, as well as power, in the effects pro- 
duced ; but to ſuppoſe that all this was 
done without fore- thought, or that there 
was no eternal purpoſe relating thereunto, 
this would be ſuch a reflection on the 
glory of this perfection, as is inconſiſtent 


with the Idea of a God. Moreover, if 


herein he deſigned his own glory, as he 
certainly did, ſince every intelligent Be- 
ing deſigns ſome end, and the higheſt 
and moſt excellent end muſt be deſigned 
by a God of infinite wiſdom; and, if he 
did all this for his own glory, then it 


muſt be allow'd, that it was the reſult 


of an eternal purpoſe; all which, I am 
perſwaded, will not be denied by thoſe on 
the other ſide of the queſtion, who de- 
fend their own cauſe with any meaſure 
of judgment. 3 off 

To this we may farther add, that to 
deny that God fore-ordained whatever 
comes to paſs, is, in effect, to deny a 
providence, or, at leaſt, that God go- 
verns the world in ſuch a way, as that 


what he does therein was pre-concerted. 
And herein we expect to meet with no 


oppoſition from any but the Dezjts, or 
thoſe who deny a God; and if it be ta- 
ken for granted that there is a provi- 
dence, or that God is the Governor of 
the world, we cannot but conclude from 
hence, that all the diſplays of his glory 
therein are the reſult of his eternal pur- 
poſe. This is alſo agreeable ro what 1s 
ſaid concerning him, that he doth accord- 
ing to his will in the army of heaven, and 


among the inhabitants of the earth * ; the 


meaning of which is not barely this, 
(which is a great truth) that he acts with- 
out 3 inaſmuch as his power 15 
infinite, but that all he does is purſuant 
to his will; and, indeed, it cannot be 
otherwiſe, if we ſuppoſe that the divine 
power and will are ſo inſeparably con- 
8 a Pfal. civ. 24 


nected, 
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nected, that he cannot be ſaid to produces brought about, by means conducive there- 


any 


effect what we would have done; there- 


forefor God to will the preſentexiſtence of 


things, is to effect them, which ſeems to 
be the reaſon of that mode of ſpeaking, 
which was uſed when he produced all 


things, at firſt he ſaid; Let them exiſt 


in that form, or perfection, which he 
had before deſigned to give them, and 
the effect immediately followed © 
/ Hitherto, I preſume, our argument 


will not be much conteſted ; for the main 


thing in controverſy 1s what relates to the 
divine determination reſpecting intelli- 
gent Creatures, which will be conſider' d 
under a following Head: What J have hi- 
therto attempted to prove is, the propoſi- 
tion in general, namely, that whatever 
God brings to paſs, or is the effect of 
power, is ; | 
purpoſe. And herein, I think, I have 
carefully diſtinguiſhed between God's 
will to effect, and his will to permit; 
but that will be farther explain'd, when 
we ſpeak” of the decrees of God, with a 
particular application to angels and men, 
under the Head of Election. | 


Having endeavour'd to prove that God 
hath fore-ordain'd whatever comes to 
| paſs, we ſhall lay down the followin 

propoſitions relating to his end and deſign 


in all his purpoſes, together with the na- 


ture of things, as coming to paſs pur- 
ſuant thereunto, and the method in which 
we are to conceive of the. decree, when 
compared with the execution thereof. 
I. God cannot deſign any thing, in 
his eternal purpoſe, as the higheſt end, 
but his own glory, which is here aſſign' d, 
as the end of his decrees. As this is 
the principal motive, or reaſon, inducing 
him to produce whatever comes to pals ; 
fo it muſt be conſider d as the end of his 
purpoſe relating thereunto: This is very 
evident; for ſince the divine glory is the 
moſt excellent of all things, he cannot, 
as an infinitely wiſe God, deſign any thing 
ſhort of it, as the great motive or induce- 
ment for him to act; therefore, what- 
ever lower ends are deſigned by him, they 
are all reſolved into this as the principal, 
to wit, the advancement of his divine 
perfections. Though God deſigns his 
own glory as the higheſt end, yet he has 
purpoſed not only that this ſhould be 


thing, but by the word of his power; 
or when he willeth that any thing ſhould 
come to paſs, it is not an inefficacious 
will, as ours is, for want of power, to 


the reſult of his determinate 


© Gen. i. 3, 6, 9, ec. 


unto, but that there ſhould be a ſubſer- 
viency of one thing to another, all which 
are the objects of his decree, as well as 
the higheſt end, namely, his own glory. 
As, for inſtance, he determines that the 
life and health of man ſhall be maintainꝰd 
by the uſe of proper means and medicine, 
or that grace ſhall be 'wrought inſtru- 
mentally by thoſe means, which he has 
ordain'd, in order thereunto: thus his 
purpoſe reſpects the end and means, to- 
gether with the connection that there is 


between them. 5 


2. According to the natural order of 
things, the divine purpoſe is antecedent 
to the execution thereof; therefore it 
ſeems very abſurd to diſtinguiſh the de- 
cree of God, as ſome do, into antecedent 
and conſequent, one going before the 
uſe of means, the other following, of 
which more hereafter : It is certain, that 
every intelligent being firſt determines to 
act, and then executes his determina- 
tions, ſo that nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd than to ſay, that a perſon determines 
to do a thing, which is already done; 
therefore we conclude, that God firſt 


decreed what ſhall come to paſs, and then 
brings it to paſs: Accordingly he firſt de- 


termined to create the world, and then 
created it; he firſt determined to-beſtow 
the means of grace on men, and to ren- 
der them effectual to the ſalvation of all 
who ſhall be ſaved, and then he does this 
accordingly ; ſo, with reſpect to his ju- 
dicial actings, he firſt determined, by a 
permiſſive decree, not to prevent the 
commiſſion of fin, though infinitely op- 
poſite to his holineſs, and then, knowing 


the conſequence of this permiflive de- 


cree, or that men, through the muta- 
bility or corruption of their nature, 
would rebel againſt him, he determined 
topuniſh fin after it ſhould be committed. 
Thus the decree of God is, in all reſpects, 
antecedent to the execution of ir, or his 
eternal providence, as his decrees are 
ſometimes called, is antecedent to, and 


the ground and reaſon of his actual pro- 


vidence. . 3 , 

3. Though the purpoſe of God be be- 
fore the execution thereof, yet the exe- 
cution of it is firſt known by us; and ſo 


it is by this that we are to judge of his 


decree and purpoſe, which is altogether 


ſecret, with reſpe& to us, till he reveals 


it; therefore we firſt obſerve the diſco- 
veries thereof, as contain'd in his word, 
or made viſible in his actual providence, 


H h h and 
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and from thence we infer his eternal pur- 
poſe relating thereunto. Every thing 
that is firſt in the order of nature, is 
not firſt with reſpect to the order of our 
knowing it: thus the cauſe is before the 


effect, but the effect is often known before 


the cauſe; the ſun is, in the order of na- 
ture; before the enlightening the world 


buy it; but we firſt ſee the light, and then 


we know there is a ſun, which is the 
fountain thereof: or, to illuſtrate it by 
another ſimilitude, which comes nearer 
the matter before us; A legiſlator deter- 
mines firſt to make a law, which deter- 
- mination is antecedent to the making, 
and thar to the promulgation of it, where- 


by his ſubjects come to the knowledge 


thereof, and act in conformity thereunto; 
but, according to our method of judg- 
ing concerning it, we muſt firſt know 
that there is ſuch a law, and from thence 
we conclude that there was a purpoſe re- 
lating to it, in him that gave it: thus 
we conelude, that though the decree of 
God be the ground and reaſon of the 
execution thereof, yet we know that 
there was ſuch a decree by its execution, 
or, at leaſt, by ſome other way deſigned 
to diſcover this to us. 
Theſe things being duly conſider d, 
may obviate an objection, which is no 
other than a miſrepreſentation of the 
doctrine we are maintaining, as though 
we aſſerted, that our conduct of life, and 
the judgment we are to paſs concerning 
our ſelves, relating to our hope of fu- 
ture bleſſedneſs, were to be principally, 
if not altogether regulated, by God's ſe- 
eret purpoſe or decree, as though we 
were firſt to conſider him as determining 
the event, that is, as having choſen or 
rejected us, and, from this ſuppoſition, to 
encourage our ſelves to attend upon the 
means of grace; or otherwife that we 
ſhould take occaſion to negle& them: 
ſince it is a prepoſterous thing for a man, 
who conſiders himſelf as reprobated, to 
attend on any of thoſe-means, which are 
ordain'd for ſalvation. 
What has been ſaid, under the fore- 
going Heads, 1s ſufficient to take away 
the force of this 
be more particularly confider'd, when 
we come to anſwer ſeveral objections 
againſt the doctrine of election: There- 
fore all I ſhall add at preſent is, that ſince 
our conduct and hope is to be govern'd 


by the appearances of things, and not by 
God's ſecret purpoſe relating to the event 
thereof, we are to act as thoſe who have 

1 4 pfal. civ. 24. 


We 
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objection; but this will 


8 Rom. xi, 33. 


not, nor can have, any knowledge of 


what is decreed, with relation thereunto, 


till it is evinced by the execution there- 
of; or, at leaſt, thoſe graces wrought in 
us, which are the objects of God's pur. 
poſe, as well as our future bleſſedneſs; 
and our right to one is to be judged of 
by the other. 1 

This leads us to conſider the properties 
of theſe decrees of God, as mentioned in 
the former of the Anſwers we are now 
conſidering; in which it is ſaid, they are 
wiſe, free, and holy. This is very evi- 
dent, from the wiſdom, fovereignty, and 
holineſs, which appear in the execution 
of them; for whatever perfections are 
demonſtrated in the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, or grace, theſe God deſigned to 
glorify in his eternal purpoſe; therefore 
if his works, in time, are wiſe, free, ſo- 
vereign and holy, his decree, with reſpect 
thereunto, which is fulfilled thereby, 


muſt be ſaid to be ſo likewiſe. Theſe 
things we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


more particularly to, under a following 
Head, when we confider the properties 
of election, and particularly that it is 
wiſe, ſovereign, and holy; I ſhall there- 


fore, at 22 only add, that what- 


ever perfections belong to the nature 
of God, they are demonſtrated by his 


works, ſince he cannot act unbeco- 


ming himſelf; for that would give occa- 
ſion to the world to deny him to be in- 
finitely perfect, that is, to be God. If 
we paſs a judgment on creatures by what 
they do, and ſo determine him to be a 
wiſe man, who acts wiſely, or a holy 


man, who acts holily, or a free and ſo- 


vereign agent, who acts without con- 
ſtraint, certainly the ſame muſt be ſaid 
of the divine Majeſty; and conſequently 
ſince whatever he does has the marks of 
infinite wiſdom, holineſs, and ſovereign- 
ty, impreſs d upon it, it is evident that 

e properties, or perfections, belong 
to all his purpoſes. If all bis works are 
performed in w17/dom, as the Pſalmiſt ob- 
ſer ves , then we have reaſon to admire 
that wiſdom which appears, from hence, 
to be contained in all his purpoſes rela- 
ting thereunto, as the Apoſtle doth ©, 
O the depth of the riches, both of the wi/- 
dom and knowledge of God] How unſearch- 
able are his judgments, and bis ways faſt 


finding out | If he be righteous in all bit 


ways, and holy in all bis works *; and 
therein demonſtrates a divine ſovereignty, 
as acting without any obligation, or con- 
ſtraint laid upon him ro beſtow the fa- 


' © pfal. cxlv. 17. _ 


he confers on mankind; then we 


_ inly conclude 
: CEFLALNLY' One. , | 2 
purpoſe, which is executed hereby, is 
free and ſovereign. This leads us to 


conſider, 


III. That intelligent creatures, ſuch as 
angels and men, with reſpe& to their pre. 
ſent or future ſtate, are the objects of 
God's eternal decree, or purpoſe, which 
is generally called Pregefttnation ; and 
this, as it relates to the happineſs of ſome, 
or miſery of others, is diſtinguiſhed into 
election or reprobation, which is a very 
awful fubje&, and ought never to be 
thought of, or mention'd, but with the 
utmoſt caution and reverence, leſt we 
ſpeak thoſe things that are not right con- 
cerning God, and thereby diſhonour him, 
or give juſt occaſion to any to deny or 
reproac this doctrine, as though it were 
not founded on ſcripture. 
Hitherto we have conſider' d the pur- 
poſe of God, as including in it all things 
future, as the objects thereof; and now 
we are to ſpeak of it in particular, as it 
relates to angels and men. 
confine the objects of God's purpoſe to 
thoſe things that come to paſs, which 
have no dependence on the free will of 
angels or men, we do not meet with 
much oppoſition from thoſe, who are, 
in other reſpects, in the contrary ſcheme 
of doctrine; for moſt of them, who are 
maſters of their own argument, and con- 
fider what may be allowed without 
weakening their cauſe, do not deny that 
God fore-ordained whatever comes to 
paſs, nor that he did this from all eter- 
nity, if we except what reſpects the 
actions of free agents. Thus they will 


mined to create the world, and then to 


to: But when we canſider mens free 


cree, and the final ſtate of men, as being 
gg by it, here we are like to 
meet with the greateſt oppoſition, and 
therefore muſt endeavour to maintain our 
round in che following part of this ar- 
The decree of Cod, reſpecting intelli- 
Sent Creatures, is to be eonſider d as con- 
ming in it two branches, namely, Ele- 
n and Reprobation ; The farmer of 
which is contained in thoſe words, chat 
Doch out of his mere love for the praiſe 
of his glorious grace, hath elected ſome 


that his eternal 


When we 


grant that God, from all eternity, deter- 
govern. it, and to give laws to men, as 
the rule of government, and a free will, 
or power, to yield obedience thereun- 


actions, as the objects of a divine de- | 


e * ö 
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to glory in Chriſt, and alſo to the meatis 
neck, and as for Reprobation, that is 
deſcribed in the following words; That; 
according to. his ſovereign, power, and 
the unſearchable counſel of his own, will, 
he hath paſſed by, and fore-oxdained the 
reſt to diſhonour and wrath; to be, for 
their ſin, inflicted, to the praiſe of the 
glory of his juſtice. Both theſe are to be 
conſider d; and. | 

Firſt, What reſpects the doctrine of ele- 


ction. To elect, or chooſe, according to the 
common uſe, or acceptation of the word, 


ſignifies the taking a ſmall number out of 
a greater » OF a part Out of the whole; 
aud chis is applied either to things or 
perſons. 


(1) To things. As when a perſon 


has a great many things to chooſe our of, 


he. ſets aſide ſome of them for his own 
uſe, and rejects the others, as refule, that 
he will have nothing to do with. 

_  (2.) To perſons. As when a king 
chooſes, out of his ſubjects, ſame whom 
he will advance to great honours; or when 
a maſter chooſes, out of a number of 


ſervants offer'd to him, one, or more, 


whom he will employ in his ſervice; this, 
from the nature of the thing, implies, 


that all are not choſen, but only a part, 


in which there is a diſcrimination, or a 
difference put between one and another. 
But we are more particularly to con- 
ſider the meaning of the word Election, 
as we find it in ſeripture, wherein it is 
uſed in ſeveral ſenſes. 


To ele&, or chooſe, according to the 


accepration of the word, does not con- 


note the particular thing that a perſon is 
choſen to, but that is to be underſtood 
by what is farther added to determine the 
ſenſe thereof; as ſometimes we read of 


perſons being chaſen to partake of ſome 


privileges, ſhort of ſalvation; at other 
times, of their being choſen to ſalvation ; 
ſometimes it is to be underſtood as. ſigni- 
fying their being choſen to things of a 
ower nature, at other times their being 


choſen to perform thaſe duties, and exer- 


ciſe thoſe graces that accompany falya- 
tion; and we may, very eaſily, under- 


| Rand the ſenſe of it by the context. 


Again, it is ſometimes taken for the 
execution of God's purpoſe, or for his 
actual providence, making choice of per- 
ſons to fulßl his pleaſure, in their va- 
rious Capacities z at other times, as we 


are here to underſtand it; for his fixing 


his love upon his people, and purpaſing 


to bring them to glory, making choice of 


ſome out of che reſt of mankind, as the 
| | monus 
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monuments of his diſcriminating grace; 
we have inſtances of all theſe ſenſes of the 
word in ſcripture; and, | 


1. It is ſometimes taken for God's 
actual ſeparation of perſons, for ſome 
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peculiar inſtances of ſervice, which is a 


branch of his providential diſpenſation in 
time: thus we ſometimes read, in ſcrip- 
ture, of perſons being choſen, or ſet a- 
part, by God, to an office, and that either 
civil or ſacred: Thus, upon the occaſion 
of Saul's being made king, by God's ſpe- 
cial appointment, Samuel ſays, See ye 


bim whom the Lord hath choſen*; ſo it is 
faid elſewhere, He choſe David alſo his 
ſervant, and took him from the ſheepfold ; 


from following the ews great with young, 
he brought him to feed Jacob his people, 
and Iſrael his inheritance". - 

It alſo ſignifies his actual appointment 
of ſome perſons to perform ſome ſacred 
office : thus 'tis faid, concerning the Le- 
vites, that the Lord had choſen them to 
carry the ark, and to miniſter: unto him * ; 
and our Saviour ſays, to his diſciples, 
Have not I choſen you, namely, to be my 
diſciples, and as ſuch to be employ'd in 
preaching the goſpel, and one of you is a 
„ 437 901774; 
2̃. It is ſometimes 
vidential deſignation of a people, to be 
made partakers of thoſe external privi- 
leges of the covenant of grace, which 
belong to them as a church, which, as 
ſuch, is the peculiar object of the divine 
regard: thus the people of 1/rael are ſaid 


to have been choſen, or ſeparated, from 


the world, to enjoy the external bleſſings 
of the covenant of grace, as Moſes tells 
them, Becauſe the Lord loved your fathers, 
therefore he choſe their ſeed after them; 
and elſewhere, Thou art an holy people un- 
to the Lord thy God; the Lord thy God 
bath choſen thee to be a ſpecial people unto 
himſelf, above all people that are upon the 
face of the earth u. And, in many other 
places in the Old Teſtament, the word 
Election is taken in this ſenſe, though 
ſomething more than this ſeems to be in- 
cluded in ſome particular ſcriptures in 
the prophetick writings, in which the 
Fews are deſcribed, as God's choſen peo- 
ple, as we ſhall endeavour to ſhew under 
a following Head. | 
3. It alſo ſignifies God's beſtowing ſpe- 
cial grace, on ſome who are highly fa- 
voured by him, above others, as havin 
called, or ſet them apart for himſelf, 
to have communion with him, to bear a 
„ 1 Sam. x. 24. | 
= Chap. vii. 6, 7. 
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n Pſal. Ixxviii. 70, 71. 
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taken for God's pro- 


teſtimony to him, and to be employdin 
eminent ſervice, for his name and glory 
in the world. Thus it ſeems to be taken 
in 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. where the Apoftle 
; mag of their calling, which imports 
ome ſpecial privileges, that they were 
made partakers of, as the objects of di. 
vine power and grace, to whom Chrif 
was made wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſan} if. 
cation, and redemption ; which therefore 
ſignifies the powerful, internal, effectual 
call, and not barely the external call of 


the goſpel, as appears by the foregoing 


cellent 


and following Yer/es"; and they, whoſe 
calling he ſpeaks of, are ſaid to be cho- 
ſen; You ſee. your calling, how that not 
many wiſe men, &c. are called, but G 
hath choſen the fooliſh things of this 
world, &c. fo that to be choſen, and ef- 
fectually called there, ſeem to import the 
ſame thing. „ 
And ſometimes it is taken, for ſome 
er er excellency, which one Chriſtian 
as above another, as that hoſpitable, or 
publick-ſpirited perſon, to whom the 
Apoſtle Jobn directs his ſecond epiſtle, is 
called by him, The elect lady , as an ex- 
perſon is ſometimes tiled a choice 
Peries, 5 © : „„ 
But, though the word is taken, in 
ſcripture, in theſe various ſenſes above 
mention'd, yet it is not confined to any, 
or all of them; for we ſhall endeavour 
ro make it appear, that it is often taken, 
in ſcripture, as it is -expreſs'd in this 
Anſwer ; for God's having fore-ordained 
particular perſons, as monuments of his 
ſpecial love, to be made partakers of 
grace here, and glory hereafter, as it 1s 


ſtiled, their being choſen to eternal life, 


and the means thereof. This is what we 
ſhall endeavour to prove, and accordingly | 
ſhall conſider the objects thereof, name- | 
ly, angels and men, and that it is only 3 


part of mankind that is choſen to falva- 


tion, to wit, that remnant which ſhall 
be eventually ſaved, and that theſe are 
choſen to the means thereof, as well 35 


the end; and how this is ſaid to be in 


S 7 | 
The objects of election are Angel 
and Men. A few words may be {aid 


concerning the election of angels, 46 


being particularly mention'd in this 


fer ; we have not, indeed, much deli 


ver d concerning this matter in ſcripture, 


though the Apoſtle calls thoſe who fe- 


main in their ſtate of holineſs and happr 


I I Chron. xv. 2. 


neſs, in which they were created, . 
3 John vi. 70. 1853 Deut. iv. 37. 
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angels . But, had we no mention of their 
election in ſcripture, their being con- 
firmed in their preſent ſtate of bleſſedneſs, 
muſt, from the foregoing method of 
reaſoning, be ſuppoſed to be the reſult of 
a divine purpoſe, or the execution of A 
decree n thereunto; though there 
is this difference between their election, 
and that of men, in that the latter are 
choſen unto ſalvation, which the angels 
are not ſubjects capable of, inaſmuch as 
they were never in a loſt, undone ſtate; 


neither are they ſaid to be choſen in 


Chbriſt, as men are. 1% 
But we ſhall proceed, to that which 
more immediately concerns us, to conſider 


Men as the objects of election. This is 
variouſly expreſſed in ſcripture; ſome- 


times it is called, their being appointed to 


attain ſalvation, or being ordained to eter- 


nal life, or their names being written in 
the book of life; and it is alſo called, the 
purpoſe of God, according to election, or 
his having loved them before the founda- 
tion of the world, or his having predeſt1- 
nated them, (who have been bleſs'd with 
all ſpiritual bleſſings, in heavenly places 
in Chriſt) unto the adoption of children, 
by him, according to the good pleaſure 


of his will. That the ſcriptures ſpeak of 
perſons as elect, and that this is always 


repreſented as a great inſtance of divine 
favour and goodneſs, is not denied: But 
the main thing in controverſy is, whe- 
ther this relates to the purpoſe of God, 
or his providence; and whether it reſpects 


particular perſons, or the church of God 


in general, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
world; and, if it be ſuppoſed to relate to 


particular perſons, how theſe are conſi- 


der d in God's purpoſe, or what is the 
order and reaſon of his determination to 
wi é ͤ˖ 3 et 21 

That election ſometimes reſpects the 
diſpoſing providence of God, in time, 
has been already conſider d, and ſome 
particular inſtances thereof, in ſcripture, 


51 | ®” "2* ; xp 
refer d to; but when they, on the other 


hide of the queſtion,” maintain, that this 


is che only, or principal ſenſe in which it 


3% uſed therein, we muſt take leave to 
differ from them. There is a late wri- 


ter e; who ſometimes miſrepreſents, and, 
at other times, oppoſes | this doctrine, 


with more aſſurance ànd inſult, than the 
ſtrength of his reaſoning will well allow 
of; and his performance on this Head, 
and others, that have ſome affinity with 
_ © is concluded, by many of his ad- 


| mirers, to be unanſwerable; and the ſenſe 
that he has given of feveral ſcriptures 
therein, as well as in his Paraphraſe on 


the New Teſtament, in which he ſtu- 
diouſly erideavours to explain every text, 
in conformity to His own ſcheme; has 
tended to prejudice many in favour there- 
of; and therefore we ſhall take occafion 
ſometimes to conſider what he advances 
againſt the doctrine that we are main- 
taining; and particularly, as to this Head 
of election, he ſuppoſes; © 1. That the 
« election, mention'd in ſcripture, is not 
« of particular perſons, but only that of 
« churches and nations, or their being 
« choſen to the enjoyment of the means 
« of grace, rather than a certainty of their 
« being ſaved by thoſe means; that it 
« does not contain any abſolute aſſurance 
ee of their ſalvation, or of any ſuch grace, 
« as ſhall infallibly; and without any poſſi- 
ce bility of fruſtration, procure their ſal- 
« vation. 2. That the election to ſalva- 
« tion, mention'd in ſeripture, is only con- 
« ditional, upon our perſeverance in a 
« life of holineſs 5; and he attempts to 


prove, that election, in the Old Teſta- 


« ment, belongs not to the righteous and 
« obedient perſons only, but the whole 
ec nation of the Fews, 2 and bad; and 
« that, in the New Teſtament, it is ap- 
« plied to thoſe who embrace the Chri- 
« ſtian faith, without any regard had to 
te their eternal happineſs.” Theſe things 
ought to be particularly confider'd, and 
therefore we ſhall endeavour to prove, 

1. That though Election elke, 
in the Old Teſtament, reſpects the church 


of the Jeus, as enjoying the external 


means of grace; yet it does not ſufficient- 
ly appear that it is never to be taken in 
any other ſenſe; eſpecially when there 


are ſome of thoſe privileges which ac- 


company ſalvation, mention'd in the con- 
text, and applied to ſome of them, who 
are thus deſcribed; or when there are 
ſome promiſes made to them, which re- 
ſpect more than the external means of 
grace; therefore if there were but one 


ſcripture that is to be taken in this ſenſe, 


it would be a ſufficient anſwer to the uni- 
verſal negative, in which tis ſuppoſed; 
that the Ola Teſtament never intends by 
it any privilege, but ſuch as is external, 
and has no immediate reference to ſalva- 
tion. Here I might refer to ſome places 
in the evangelical propheey of Jſaiab, 
which are not foreign to our purpoſe ; 
as when it is ſaid, Thou Iſrael art my ſer- 


Maden u, , b a, in dis Diſcourſe gf Elec, . ee his Diſcourſe concerning | 
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vant 


ale, and I will not remember thy 
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vant, Jacob, whom T have chofen; and I 


have choſen thee, and not caſt thee away; 
that this reſpects more than the conti- 


nuance of their political and religious 


ſtate, as enjoying the external means of 


grace, ſeems to be imply'd in thoſe 


promiſes that are made to them, in the 


following words, which not only ſpeak 


of their deliverance from captivity, af- 


ter they had continued ſome time there- 
in, but their being made partakers of 
God's ſpecial love, which had an imme- 
diate reference to their ſalvation: thus 
tis ſaid, in the following Verſe, Fear 
not, for I am with thee; be not diſmay d, 
for I am thy God: I will firengthen thee, 
yea, I will belp thee ; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteouſ- 
neſs; and elſewhere God, ſpeaking to 
the Jews, ſays, 1, even I, am he that 
bletteth out thy tranſgreſſions for mine own 

88 
and, Iſrael ſhall be ſaved in the 124, with 
an everlaſting ſalvation; ye. ſhall not be a- 
ſhamed nor confounded, world without end *. 
There are ' alſo many other promiſes, 
which ſeem to import a great deal more 
than the external privileges of the cove- 
nant of grace, which many very excel- 
lent Chriſtians have applied to them- 


ſelves, as ſuppoſing that they contain 


thoſe bleſſings hich have a more imme- 


diate reference to falvation ; and it would 


detract very much from the ſpirituality: 
and uſefulneſs of ſuch- like ſcriptures, to 
ſay that they have no relation to us, as 
having nothing to do with the Feuiſb 
nation, to whom theſe promiſes were 
Object. To this it may be objected, 
that theſe promiſes are directed to the 
church of —— as a choſen people; 
and therefore to ſuppoſe that there were a 
number elected out of them to eternal 
ſalvation, is to extend the ſenſe of the 
word beyond the deſign of the context, 
to deſtroy the determinate ſenſe thereof, 
and to ſuppoſe an election out of an 
election. Sat ET 210195 127 22307 15 
Anfiau. 1. Since the word Election denotes 
perſons being choſen to enjoy the exter- 


nal means of gtace, and to attain ſalva- 


tion by and under them, it may, without 


any impropriety of expreſſion, be ap- 


text; ſo that Jrael may be deſcribed as a 


choſen people in the former ſenſe, and 


yet there might be a number elected out of 
them, who were choſen to eternal life, to 


1 Tſai, ali. 8, 9. v Chip. xliii. 25+ * Chap, xlv. 17. J Zephan. ii. 12, 13. 
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whom this promiſe of falvation more 
eſpecially belong'd, who are diſtinguiſhed 
from the general body of the Fewi/h na- 
tion, who are called, in the other ſenſe 
God's ele&t; as when it is faid, J will 
leave in the wo of thee an aflicted and 
poor people, and they ſhall truſt in the name 
of the Lord; the remnant of Iſrael {hall 
not do iniquity, nor ſpeak hes, &c. . 80 
that as {/rael were an elect people, cho. 
ſen out of the world to enjoy the exter- 
nal privileges confer'd upon them, as a 
church, which they are ſuppoſed to have 


 miſ-1mproved, for which they were to 


be carried captive into Babylon; there 
was a remnant choſen out of them to be 
made partakers of the bleſſings that ac- 


company ſalvation, ſuch as are here pro- 


miſed; theſe are not conſider d as a church, 
govern'd by diſtinct laws, from thoſe that 
1jrael was govern'd by; and therefore not 


as a church ſelected out of that church, 
but as a number of people among them 


whom God had kept faithful, as having 


_ Choſen them to enjoy better privileges 


than thoſe which they had, as a profeſ. 
ſing people; or as a number elected to be 


made partakers of ſpecial grace, out of 


thoſe which had been made partakers of 
common grace, which they had miſe- 
rably abuſed, and were puniſhed for 


2. Our Saviour, ſpeaking concerning 
the final deſtruction of Feruſalem by the 


Roman army, and a great time of diſtreſs 


that ſhould: enſue hereupon, tells them, 
in Matt. xxiv. 22. that thoſe days ſhould 
be ſhorten d for the electis jake, chat is, 
thoſe who: were choſen to eternal life, 
and accordingly: ſhould be converted to 
the Chriftian faith, not from among the 
Heathen; but out of the Jewiſh nation; 
for it is to them that he more particularly 


directs his diſcourſe, forewarning them 


of this deſolating judgment; and he adviſes 
them to pray that their fght be not on the 
ſabbath: day, Ver. 20. intimating thereby, 
that that nation deem'd it unlawful to de- 


fend themſelves from the aſſaults of an 


enemy on ihe ſabhath- day, tho their im- 
mediate death would be the conſequence 
thereof; therefore this advice was ſuited 
to the temper of the Jus, and none 
elſe: No people in the world, except 
them, -entertain'd this ſuperſtitious op 

nion concerning the prohibition of ſelf- 
defence on the ſabbath- day; from whence 
it may therefore be infer d, that our Sa- | 
viour ſpeaks of them in particular, and 


not 


not of the Chriſtians; which were amongſt 
them; upon which account it ſeems pro- 
bable, that theſe are not intended by the 
elet, namely, that ſmall number for whoſe 
fake thoſe days of diſtreſs and tribulation 
were to be ſhorten'd ® ; therefore there 
were an elect people, whom God had a 
uliar regard to, who ſhould aftetwards 

be converted to Chriſtianity, namely, a 
number elected to eternal life out of that 
eople, who were elected to the external 
rivileges oſ the covenant of grace. And 
this farther appears from what follows, 


where our Saviour ſpeaks concerning 


falſe Chriſts, and falſe prophets, that ſhould 

e great figns and wonders, inſomuch 
that, if it were poſſible, they ſhould decerve 
| the very eledte. Now it cannot be ſup- 


poſed of them that are called falſe 


Chriſts, that they would attempt to per- 
vert the Chriſtians, by pretending to be 


the Meſſiah; for that would be impracti- 
cable, inaſmuch as they did not expect 


any other to come with that character 

ſince our Saviour; whereas the Fews did, 
and many of them were perverted there- 
by to their own ruin; but it is intimated 
here, that the elect people, Which was 
among them, ſhould be kept 


| ſhould believe in Chriſt by the goſpel. 
There is alſo another ſcripture, which 
ſeems to give countenance hereunto, 
where the Apoſtle ſhews, that God had 
not cuſt away his people, to wit, the Jews, 
that is, he had not rejected the whole na- 
tion, but had made a reſerve of ſome 
who were the objects of his ſpecial love, 
as choſen to ſal vation; and theſe ate 
called, A remnant according to the election 
F grace; and this ſeems ftill more 
plain, from what follows f, What then? 
_ Urael/bath not obtained that which be ſeck- 


Ab fer, that is, rightecuſneſs and life, 


which they ſought after, 4s it were, by 
the works If" le law; which, as is met 


ton d in che foregoing Yerſe, is incon- 


liſtent with the attaining it by grace, but 
the election, that is, the elect among that 
people have 6btaitied it; for they Rebe 
after it another way, and the reſt were 
linded, that is, the other part of che 
Jewiſh nation, which were not ititereſted 
in chis privilege, were left to the blinds 
neſs of their own minds, which was their 
ruin, vlomyv; 4143 48411 3813 01 21581 
To chis jet me add ohe ſcripture more e, 
e che podle, ſpeaking" -woncerning 
f 15 the coy opinion defended by ihitly in loc. © 
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from being 
deceived by them, inaſmuch as they were 
choſen to obtain falvation, and therefore 


| | Ver. 24 
n Set ybitbhy 's Diſcourſe Oc. Pag. 40. & eg. 
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the nation of the Fews, diſtinguiſhes be- 


tween the natural and the ſpiritual ſeed 

of Abraham, when he ſays, All are not 
Iſrael that are of Iſrael, 9. d. there was a 
remnant according tothe election of grace, 
Which were choſen to eternal life out of 
that people, who were, in other reſpects, 
choſen to be made partakers of the exter- 
nal privileges that belong'd to them, as 
God's peculiar people. The ſum of this 
argument is, that though, tis true, there 
are ſome ſeriptures that ſpeak of the 
church of the Fews; as ſeparated from 
the wotld, by the peculiar hand of divine 
providence, and favour'd with the exter- 


nal means of grace, yet there are others 


in which they are ſaid to be choſen to par- 
take of privileges of an higher nature, 
even thoſe which accompany ſal vation; 
therefore Election, in the Old Teflament, 
ſometimes ſignifies God's purpoſe, rela- 
ting to the falvation of his people. 

2. We ſhall proceed to conſider how 


Election is taken in the New Teſtament, 


in oppoſition to thoſe who ſuppoſe that it 
is there uſed only to ſignify God's bring- 

ing perſons to be members of the Chri- 
ſtian church, as being inſtructed in the 
doctr ines relating thereunto by the Apo- 
ſtles ": The principal ground of this opi- 
nion is, becauſe ſometimes whole churches 
are faid to be elected, as the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of the church at Babylon, as elected 
together with them, to whom he directs 


his Epiſtle *; by which it is fuppoſed that 
nothing is intended, but that they were 


both of them Chriſtian churches. If chis 
be the ſenſe of every ſcripture in the 
New Teftament, that treats of election, 


then we muſt not pretend that the do- 


ctrine we are maintaining is founded on 
it: But, on the other hand, we think we 
have reaſon to conclude, that when we 
meet with the word in the New Te/ftamert, 
it is to be underſtood, in moſt places, for 
God's eternal purpoſe relating to the ſal- 
vation of his people. I will nor pretend : 
to prove an univerſal negative, v2. that 
it is never taken otherwiſe,” but ſhall re- 
fer to ſome ſcriptures, in which it is 
plainly underſtood ſo,” and endeavour to 
defend this fenſe thereof: 


=” 


Ihe firſt feripture that we ſhall refet 


x 


eo, is in Eph. i 4. He buth thoſe us in 


Pim before the foundation of the world, this 


we ſhould be Holy, and Without" blame bez 


fore him in love; and, itt Ver. 5. he ſpeaks . 
of their being predeftinatel to the a 


of children by Feſus Chrift ; chat his 
d Rom. xi. 2, C Ver. 1 f Ver, 7. 
i I Pet. L 2 compared with Chap. v. 13. 
reſpects 
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reſpects not the external diſpenſation of 
God's providence, in conſtituting them a 
Chriſtian church, or giving them the 

knowledge of thoſe doctrines, 


choſen to falvation and grace, as the 
means thereof, according to God's eter- 
nal purpoſe, will very evidently appear 
from the context, if we conſider that they 


who-are thus choſen, are called faithful 


in Chriſt Jeſus, which implies much 
more than barely to be in him by exter- 


nal profeſſion; they are farther deſcribed, 


as bleſſed with all ſpiritual bleſſings in 
Chriſt, in Ver. 3. or bleſſed with all thoſe 


bleſſings which reſpect heavenly things; 


grace, which they had in poſſeſſion, and 
glory, which they had in expectation; 
and they are farther deſcribed, as having 
obtained redemption through the blood of 
Chriſt, and forgiveneſs of fins, and all 
this is ſaid to be done, according to the 
riches of his grace, and the good pleaſure of 
his will, who worketh all things after the 


counſel thereof; and certainly all this muſt. 


contain much more than the external 
diſpenſation of providence relating to this 
privilege, whic 
of Chriſt. | 5 ; 

Again, in 1 Theſſ. i. 4. the Apoſtle ſays 
concerning them, to whom he writes, 
that he knew their election of God; that 
this is to be underſtood of their election 
to eternal life, is very evident; and, in- 
deed, he explains it in this ſenſe, when 
he ſays, God hath, from the beginning, 
choſen you to ſalvation, through ſancti fica- 
tion of the Spirit, and the belief of the 


' truth, whereunto he called you by our goſ- 


bel, to the obtaining the glory of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt *, the goſpel is conſider d, 
as the means of their attaining that ſal- 
vation, which, they are ſaid to be choſen 
to; ſo that their election contains more 


than their profeſſed ſubjection thereunto, 


as a church of Chriſt: Beſides, the Apo- 


ſtle gives thoſe marks and evidences. of 


this matter, .which plainly diſcover that 
it is their election to ſalvation that he in- 
tends; N he ſpeaks of their 


wwork of faith, labour of love, and patience 


of hope, in our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and of 


the goſpel's coming not in word only, but 
alſo in power; by which he means not the 


power that was exerted in working mira- 
_ cles, for that would be no evidence of 


their being a church, or of their adhere- 
ing to the doctrines that were confirmed 
thereby, ſince every one, who ſaw mira- 
cles wrought, did not believe; therefore 
15 k Theſſ. ii, 13, 14. 


On 
which 'twas founded; but their being 


they enjoy'd, as a church 


1 Theſſ. i. 3, 5. 


he means, that, by the powerful internal 
influence of the Holy Ghoſt, they were 
perſwaded to become followers of the 
Apoſtles; and the Lord, and were en- 
ſamples to others, and publick ſpirited 
in endeavouring to propagate the goſpel 
in the world. Certainly this argues that 
they were effectually called by the grace 


of God, and ſo proves that they were 


choſen to be made partakers of this grace 
and of that ſalvation, that is the conſe. 
quence thereof. | 

There is another ſcripture, in which 
it is very plain that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of 
election to eternal life, inaſmuch as there 
are ſeveral privileges connected with it. 
which the Chriſtian church, as ſuch, 


cannot lay claim to: thus, in Roy, vii. 


33- Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge 
of God's elect? It is God that juſtifeth, 
Now if juſtification, or freedom from 
condemnation, accompanied with their 
being effectually called here, which ſhall 
end in their being glorified hereafter, be 
the reſult of their election, as in Ver. zo. 
then certainly this includes in it more 
than the external privileges of the cove- 
nant of grace, which all who adhere to 
the Chriſtian faith are poſſeſſed of, and 
conſequently tis an election to ſalvation 
that the Apoſtle here intends. 
Object. It is objected, that ir is more 
than - probable, when we find, as we 
ſometimes do, whole churches ſtiled elect 
in the New Teſtament, that ſome among 
them were hypocrites ; particularly thoſe 
ro whom the Apoſtle Peter writes, who 
were converted from Judaiſm to Chriſtia- 
nity, whom he calls Elect, according t0 
the fore-knowledge of God the Father ; 
notwithſtanding they had ſome in com- 
munion with them, concerning whora it 
might be. ſaid, that they had only a name 
to live, but yet were dead; and he ad- 
viſes them, to lay afide all malice, guile, 
hypecriſy, envies, and evil ſpeaking, and, 
as new born babes, to receive the word, if 
fo be they had taſted that the Lord is gra- 
cious u; which makes it more than "oi 
bable, that there were ſome among them 
who had not, in reality, experienced the 
grace of God; ſo when he ſays, chat 
there ſhould be falſe teachers among them 
whoſe practice ſhould be as vile as theit 
doctrine, and that many amongſt them 
ſhould follow their pernicious ways", i 
ſeems to argue that the whole church 
he writes to, were not choſen to falva- 
tion; therefore their election only fil 
fies their being choſen to enjoy the pri 
n 1 pet. ii. 1. uz Pet. ii. 1, 2. 


; | leges, 


which they had, as a profeſſing 
fy of Chriſtians. 

. It is certain that there was a 
very conſiderable number among them 
who were not only Chriſtians in name, 
but they were very eminent for the exer- 
(iſe of thoſe graces, which evinced their 
election to eternal life; and particularly 
he ſays concerning them, Whom having 
not ſeen, ye love; and in whom beheving, 
ye rejoyce with joy unſpeakable, and full of 
ly; receiving the end of your faith, 


leges, 


even the ſalvation of your fouls ® ; which 


grees very well with the other character 
5 ih of their being elect, through 


ſanfification of the Spirit, unto obedience, 


and ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſus Chriſt * ; 
therefore the only thing that ſeems to 
affect our argument is, that this cha- 
racter did not belong to every individual. 
But, ſuppoſing this ſhould be allowed, 
might not the churchbehere deſcribed, as 
choſen to ſalvation, inaſmuch as the far 
greater number of them were ſo? No- 
thing is more common, in ſcripture, than 

for a whole body of men to be denomi- 
nated from the greateſt part of them, 
whether their character be good or bad: 


Thus when the greateſt part of the 


Jewiſh church were revolted from God, 


and guilty of the moſt notorious crimes, 


they are deſcribed as though their apo- 
ſtacy had been univerſal, They are all 
grievous revolters, walking with flanders v; 
whereas it 1s certain, there were ſome 
who had not apoſtatiz'd : Some of them 
were ſlander d and reproach'd for the ſake 


of God, and therefore were not included 


in the number of them that walked with 
fanders, though their number was very 
{mall ; as God ſays by the prophet Eze- 
kiel, T ſought for a man among them that 
ſhould make up the hedge, and ſtand in the 
gap before me for the land, that I ſhould 
not deſtroy it, but I found none :; whereas 
at that time, in which the people were 


molt degenerate, there were found ſome 


who gd and cry d for all the abomina- 
ons that were done in the midſt of them *. 
So, on the other hand, when the greater 
number of them kept their integrity, and 
walk d before God in holineſs of life, the 
Whole church is thus characteriſed, I re- 
member the kindneſs of thy youth, the love 
of thine eſpouſals, when thou wenteſt after 


jo hy wilderneſs ; Iſrael was bolineſs to 
the Lord ©, whereas'tis certain, that, at that 


| mw there were a great many who re- 
bel d, murmur' d, and revolted from God, 
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and were plagued for their iniquities; yet 
becauſe the greater number of them were 


upright and ſincere, this charaQter isgiven 
in general terms, as if there had been no 
exception. And the prophetlook'd back to 
ſome age of the church, in which a great 
number of them were faithful; and there- 
fore he ſpeaks of the people in general, 
at that time, as ſuch, and accordingly 
calls them, The faithful city:; and the 
prophet Jeremiah calls them, The pre- 
cious ſons of Zion, comparable to fine Gold * ; 
yet there never was a time when there 

were none among them that rebel'd a- 
gainſt God. Therefore may not this be 
ſuppoſed concerning the firſt goſpel- 
churches that were planted by the Apo- 
ſtles; and accordingly, when they are 
ſtiled Elect, to whom the Apoſtle Peter 
writes , as well as the church at Baby- 
lon, why may not this be ſuppoſed to ſig- 
nify, that the greateſt part of them were 
really ſanctified, and therefore choſen to 


ſanctification? And conſequently their 


character, as elect, does not barely ſig- 
nify their being choſen to be made parta- 
kers of the external privileges of the goſ- 
pel. We might alſo conſider, that it is 
very agreeable to our common mode of 


ſpeaking, to denominate a city, or a king- 


dom, from the greater number thereof, 
whether we call them a rich, or a wiſe, 
or a valiant people, we never ſuppoſe 
there are no exceptions to this character; 
therefore why may we not, in this inſtance, 
conclude, that the Apoſtle Peter, when 
he deſcribes this church as elected, in- 
tends their election to ſalvation? : 
Thus we have endeavour'd to prove, 


that election, in ſcripture, is not always 


taken, in the Old Teſtament, for the ex- 


ternal privileges, which the Fewiſß na- 


tion had, as a church; nor in the New 
Teſtament for thoſe, who belong d to the 
churches, namely, ſuch as profeſs d the 
Chriſtian faith. And probably that learned 
author, before mention'd, was appre- 
henſive that this obſervation of his would 
not hold univerſally true; and therefore 


he has another proviſionary objection 


againſt the doctrine of particular election 
of perſons to eternal life, and ſays, as Ar- 
minius and his contemporaries before did, 
that all thoſe ſcriptures, which ſpeak of 


— . * * * 
this doctrine, contain nothing more than 


God's conditional purpoſe, that if a per- 


ſon believes, he ſhall be ſaved. It is ne- 


ceſſary for us to conſider what may be 
ſaid in anſwer hereunto; but inaſmuch 
r Chap. ix. 4. c Jer. ii. 2, 8 
A 


A 8 Howthe Supralapfarian ad Sublapſarian Schemes differ, 


as we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak to this 
when we conſider the properties of ele- 
ion, under a following Head, we ſhall 
rather chuſe to reſerve it to that place, 
than be obliged to repeat what might be 
here ſaid concerning it. 


Thus having premiſed ſomething con- 
cerning election in general, and the ſenſe 


in which it is to be underſtood, in ſcrip- 


ture, we ſhall briefly mention a matter 
in diſpute, among divines, relating to 
the objects thereof, as they are conſider'd 
in God's eternal purpoſe: And here we 


ſhall take notice of ſome different opi- 


nions relating thereunto, without ma- 
king uſe of thoſe ſcholaſtick modes of 
ſpeaking, which render this ſubject much 
more difficult, than otherwiſe it would 
be; and ſhall take occaſion to avoid and 
fence againſt thoſe extreams, which have 
only had a tendency to prejudice perſons 
againſt the doctrine in general. 

The object of election is variouſly 
conſider d by divines, who treat of this 
ſubject. * . 
1. There are ſome who, though they 
agree in the moſt material things in their 
defence of this doctrine, yet they are di- 
vided in their ſentiments about ſome nice 
metaphyſical ſpeculations, relating to the 
manner how man is to be conſider d, as 
the object of Predeſtination: Accordingly 
ſome, who are generally ſtiled Supra- 
 lapſarians, ſeem to proceed in this way 
of explaining it, namely, that God, from 
all eternity, deſign'd to glorify his di- 
vine per fections, in ſome objects out of 


himſelf, which he could not then be ſaid 


to have done, inaſmuch as they did not 
exiſt; and the perfections, which he de- 
fign' d to * were, more eſpecially, 
his ſovereignty and abſolute dominion, 


as having a right to do what he will with 


the work of his hands; and alſo his good- 
neſs, Whereby he would render himſelf 
the object of their delight; and, as a 


eans conducive to this end, he deſign'd 


to create man an intelligent creature, in 
whom he might be glorified; and ſince a 


ereatute, ag ſuch, could not be the ob- 


ject of the diſplay of his merey, or juſtice, 
he farther defign'd to permit man to fall 
into a ſtate of ſin and miſery, that ſo, 
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when fallen, he might recover ſome out 
of that ſtate, and leave others to periſi 


in it; the former of which are ſaid to be 
loved, the other hated; and when ſome 


extend the abſoluteneſs of God's purpoſe 
not only to election, but reprobation, and 
do not take care to guard their modes of 
ſpeaking, as they ought to do, but con- 
clude Reprobation, at leaſt Predamnati 
to be not an act of juſtice, but rather of 
ſovereignty ; they lay themſelves open to 
exception, and give occaſion to thoſe 
who oppoſe this doctrine, to conclude 
that they repreſent Godas delighting inthe 
miſery of his creatures, and with that view 
giving being to them. It is true, ſever] 
who have given into thisway of thinking 
have endeayour'd to extricate themſelyes 
out of this difficulty, and denied this, 
and other conſequences of the like na- 
ture, which many have thought to be 
neceſſary deductions from this ſcheme, 
whether was 4 have done this effectually, 
or no, may be judged of by thoſe who 
are converſant in their writings”, [ 
cannot but profeſs my ſelf to ſet a very 
high value on them in other reſpectz, 


yet I am not bound to give into ſome nice 


ſpeculations, contained in their method 
of treating this ſubject, which renders ic 
exceptionable; ee J cannot ap- 
prove of any thing advanced by them, 
which ſeems to repreſent God as purpoſing 


to create man, and then to ſuffer him to 
fall, as a means by which he deſigned to 


demonſtrate the glory of his vindictive 
juſtice, which hath given occaſion to 
many to entertain rooted prejudices a- 
gainſt the doctrine of predeſtination, as 
though it neceſſarily involved in it this 
him. 5 0 

There are others, who are general- 
ly ſtiled Sublapſarians *, who 1uppole, 
that God conſider d men as made and 


_ ſuppoſition, that God made man to damn 


fallen, and then defigned to glorify hi 


prace in the recovery of - thoſe who were 
choſen, by him, to eternal life; and his 
juſtice in them, whom he deſigned to 
condemn, as a puniſhment for their fins, 
which he - purpoſed not to hinder, and 
fareknew' that they would commit; and 
he deſigned to glorify his ſovereignty, n 
that one ſhould be an object of grace, 


eee, 


* 
4 


God's love, \ againſt Hard; and aly that har of the ri 


Wee in which they treat of  Predeſtiggtion, vit. Bega, Gemar, Piſearor,, Magraviar, Rutherford, nid, 
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4 Among theſe were Biſhop Davenam, and other divines, 


Turrettin, and, indeed, the | greater v 


who wet za che fed of Dor f. alſo Calvin, b. Du Mah 


umber of choſe who hays defended the gestrige of Predeſtination ; and there fl: 


many others, who, when they treat of it, ſeem to wave the particular matter in controverſy, as thinking it of no great 
importance, or that this doctrine may be as well defended, without confining themſelves to certain modes of ſpeaking» 


ey. *% 
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which havg been the ground of many prejudices againſt it, whoſe-prudence and conduct herein cannot be jult!y þlamed- 


rather 
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ther than another, whereas he might 
221 the whole world in that ſtate of 
miſery, into which he foreſaw they 
would plunge themſelves. That which 
is princi ally objected, by thoſe who are 
in che other way of thinking, againſt this 
ſcheme, is, that the Sublapſarians ſup- 

oſe that God's creating men, and per- 
mitting them to fall, was not the object 
of his eternal purpoſe. But this they 


univerſally deny, and diſtinguiſh between 


God's purpoſe to create and ſuffer men 
to fall; and his purpoſe's being conſi- 
der'd as a means to advance his ſove- 
reignty, grace, and juſtice, in which the 
rincipal difference between them con- 


fiſts, We ſhall enter no farther into this 


controverſy, but ſhall only add, that 


Whatever may be conſider d, in God's 


eternal purpoſe, as a means to bring a- 


bout other ends, yet it ſeems evident, 


from the nature of the thing, that God 
cannot be ſaid to chooſe men to ſalva- 
tion, but herein he muſt conſider them as 
fallen ; for as no one is a ſubje& capable 


of ſalvation, but one who is fallen into 


a ſtate of fin and miſery; ſo when God 


confider'd as to be created, or created 
and not fallen, but as ſinners. 
2. There are others who deny particu- 
lar election of perſons to eternal life, and 
explain thoſe for 
it, in a very different way: Theſe ſup- 
_ poſe, that God deſign'd, from all eter- 
nity, to create man, and foreknew that 
he would fall, and, that, purſuant to this 
eternal fore-knowledge, he defign'd to 
give him ſufficient means for his recovery, 
which, by the. uſe of his free will, he 


might improve, or not, to the beſt pur- 
poſes; and alſo, foreknowing who would 


improye, and who would reject, the 
means of grace, which he. purpoſed to 


beſtow, he determined, as the conſe- 


- quence thereof, to ſave ſome, and con- 


demn others. This method of explain- 


r 


ing God's eternal purpoſe is exceptiona- 


ble, as will farther appear, in the me- 
thods we ſhall take, in proſecuting this 
ſubject, in two reſpes.  _ 

..) As they ſuppoſe that the ſalva- 
tion of men depends on their own con- 
duct, or the right uſe. of their free will, 
Without giving the glory which is due 
to God, for chat powerful, efficacious 


Srace, which enables them to improve 


means of grace, and brings them in- 


to a ſtate of ſalvation. 


2.) As the reſult of the former, they 
ſuppoſe that nothing abſolute is con- 


riptures, which ſpeak of 


tain'd in the decree of God, but his fore- 
knowledge, which is rather an a& of his 
underſtanding than his will; and there- 
fore it ſeems to militate againſt his ſo- 
vereignty and grace, and, to make his 
decrees depend on ſome conditions, found- 
ed in the free-will of man, which, ac- 
cording to them, are not the object of a 
peremptory decree. Thus having conſi- 
der'd intelligent creatures, and more par- 
ticularly men, as the objects of pre- 
deſtination, e 


IV. We proceed to the farther proof 
and explication of this doctrine; and, 


in order thereto, ſhall inſiſt on the fol- 


lowing propoſitions. 

I. That it is only a part of mankind 
that were choſen to ſalvation. 1 

2. That they who were choſen to it, 
as the end, were alſo choſen to ſanctifica- 
tion, as the means thereof; and, 

3. That they were choſen in Chriſt, 
which propoſitions are contain'd in that 
part of this Anſwer ; in which it is ſaid, 
that God has choſen ſome men to eter- 


nal life, and the means thereof, 
purpoſed to ſave ſuch, they could not be 


1. That ſome were choſen to ſalyation 


not the whole race of mankind, but only 


thoſe that ſhall be eventually ſaved: 
That the whole world is not the object of 
election, appears from the known ac- 
ceptation of the word, both in ſcripture, 


and in our common modes of ſpeaking ; 


ſince to chooſe, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, is to take, prefer, or eſteem, one 
thing before another, or to ſeparate a 
part from the whole, for our own pro- 


per uſe, and what remains is treated with 


neglect and diſregard : Accordingly it is 
not a proper way of ſpeaking'; to fay 


that the whole is choſen; and therefore 
it follows, that if all mankind had been 
fore-ordain'd to eternal lite, which God 
might have done if he had pleaſed, this 
would not have been called a purpoſe, 


\ 


according to ele&tion, Ho 
But there are other arguments more 
concluſive, than what reſults barely from 
the known ſenſe of the word, which we 
ſhall proceed to conſider, and therein 
make uſe of the ſame method of reaſon- 


ing, which we obſerved, in proving that 
God fore-ordained whatever comes to 
paſs, with à particular application there- 
of to the eternal ſtate of believers. As 
ve before obſerved, that the decree. of 
God is to be judged oß by the execuupn 


of it, in time; ſo it will pen, thar 
thoſe whom God, in his actual provi- 
dence and grace, prepares for, and brings 

Fu to 
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to glory, he alſo before deſigned for it. 
Were 1 'only to treat of thoſe particular 
points in controverſy, between us and 
the Pelagians, I would firſt conſider the 


method which God takes in ſaving his 


people, and prove that falyation is of 
grace, or that it is the effect of the power 
of God, and not to be aſcribed to the 
free-will of man, as ſeparate from the 
divine influence; and then I would pro- 
ceed to ſpeak concerning the decree of 
God relating hereunto, which might 
then, without much difficulty, be pro- 
ved; but being obliged to purſue the 
ſame method in which chings are laid 
down, in their reſpective connection, 
Ve muſt ſometimes defer the more par- 
ticular proof of ſome doctrines, on which 
our arguments depend, to a following 
Head, to avoid the repetition of things; 


therefore, inaſmuch as the execution of 


God's decree, and his power and grace 
manifeſted therein, will be inſiſted on in 
ſome following Anſwers, we ſhall, at 
preſent, take dus for granted, or ſhall 


ſpeak but very briefly to it. 


* 


(..) It appears that it is only a part of 


mankind that are choſen to be made par- 
takers of grace and glory, inaſmuch as 
ttheſe invaluable privileges are confer d 
upon, or applied to no more than a part 
of mankind : If all ſhall not be ſaved, 
then all were not choſen to falvation ; 
for we are not to ſuppoſe that God's pur- 
poſe, relating hereunto, can be. fruſtra- 
ted, or not take effect; or if there be a 
manifeſt diſplay of diſcriminating grace 
in the execution of God's decree relating 
thereunto, there is, doubtleſs, a diſcrimi- 
nation in his purpoſe, and that is what 
we call election. This farther appears 
from ſome ſcriptures, which repreſent 
thoſe who are ſaved as a remnant: thus 
when the Apoſtle is ſpeaking of God's 
caſting away the greateſt part of the 
FJeuiſb nation, he ſays of ſome of them, 


notwithſtanding, that at this. pr eſent | 


time alſo there is a remnant, according to 
the election of grace ; that is, there are 
ſome among them who are brought to 
embrace the faith of the goſpel, and to 
be made partakers of the privileges that 
accompany ſal vation: theſe are called a 
remnant; as when it 1s ſaid, in Rom. ix. 2. 
-Though the number of the children of Iſrael 
be as the ſand of the ſea, it is no more than 


'@ remnant of them that pa be ſavel. tion in general; and the prophet He/es 


He doubtleſs ſpeaks in this 
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ſcriptures, concerning the eternal falva. 
tion of thoſe who afe deſcribed as a rem. 
nant, according to the election of grace 
= it will be neceſſary for us to cong. MC 
ſidek, that this Remnant ſignifies only a Y 
ſmall part of the Fewiſh church, ſeledeq 3 
by divine grace, out of that nation of 
which the greater number were rejected 
by God; and that the ſalvation, here 
ſpoken of, is to be taken not for any tem- 
poral deliverance, but for that ſalvation 
which the believing Jews ſhould be made 
partakers of in the goſpel-day, when the 
rejection of the others had its full accom. 
pliſhment. - That this may appear, we 
ſhall not only compare this ſcriprure with 
the context, but with that in Hoſea 
from whence it is taken: As to what 
reſpects the context, the Apoſtle, in 
Ver. 2. expreſſes his great heavineſs, and 
continual forrow of heart, for the rejection 
of that nation in general, which they had 
brought upon themſelves; but yet he 
encourages himſelf, in Yer. 6. with this 
thought, that Zhe word of God, that is, 
the promiſe made to Abraham relating to 
his ſpiritual ſeed, who were given to ex- 
pect greater bleſſings, than thoſe which. 
were contained in the external diſpenſa- 
tion of the covenant of grace, ſhould not 
take none eſfect, ſince, though the whole 
nation of the Fews, who were of 1/rael, 
that is, Abraham's natural ſeed, did not 
attain thoſe - privileges; yet a part of 
them, who are here called I/rael, and 
elſewhere a remnant, choſen out of that 
nation, ſhould be made partakers thereof; 
the former are call'd, The children of the 
. fleſh, in Ver. 8. the latter, by way of 
eminence, The children of the - promiſe ; 
theſe are ſtiled, in Ver. 23, 24. The veſſels 
of mercy, ubich he had afore prepared un- 
to glory, to whom he deſigned to make 
known” the riches ' of bis glory, namely, 
thoſe m he had called; not of the Jews 
only, but alſo of the Gentiles, which he 
intends by that remnant, which were 
choſen out of each of them, for ſo the 
word properly ſignifies b. And this ſenſe 
is farther confirm'd, by the quotation out 
of the prophecy of Hoſea, Chap. i. 10. 
compared with another taken out of the 
-prophecy of J/aiab, Chap. x. 22. both 
which mo only of a remnant that ſhall 
be ſaved,” when the righteous judgments 
of God were poured forth, on that na- 


adds another promiſe relating to them, 
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which the Apoſtle takes notice of, name- 
ly, that in the place where it was ſaid un- 
to them, Ye are not my people, there it ſhall 
be ſaid unto them, Ye are the ſons of the 
living God, which plainly reſpects this 
remnant; for he had before propheſied 
concerning the nation in general, Ye are 
not, that is, ye ſhall not be my people, 
and I will not be your God; ſo that here 
is a great ſalvation foretold, which they, 
among the Feus, ſhould be made parta- 
kers of, who were fore-ordain'd to eter- 
nal life, when the reſt were rejected. 

Object. The prophet ſeems to ſpeak, 
in this ſcripture, of a temporal ſalvation, 
:naſmuch as it is ſaid in the words imme- 
diately following, Then ſhall the children 
of Judah, and the children of Iſrael, be ga- 
ther d together, and ſhall appoint them- 
ſelves one head, and they ſhall come up out 
the land, viz. of Babylon, for great 
ſhall be the day of Jezreel. Therefore this 
remnant, here ſpoken of, which ſhould 
be called the ſons of the living God, re- 
ſpects only ſuch as ſhould return out of 
captivity, and conſequently not the ele- 
ion of a part, to wit, the believing 
Jews, to eternal life: for tis plain, that, 


were to appoint themſelves one head, or 
governor, namely, Zerubbabel, or ſome 
other, that ſhould be at the head of af- 
fairs, and help forward their flouriſhing 
ſtate, in, or after their return from cap- 
tivity. | 

* Anſw. It ſeems very evident, that part 
of this prophecy, viz. Chap. iii. 5. reſpects 
the happineſs of T/rae/, at that time, 
when they ſhould ſeek the Lord their God, 
and David their King, and ſhould fear the 


therefore why may not this Verſe, in Chap. i. 


called - the ſons of the living God, alſo 
have its accompliſhment in the goſpel- 
day, when they ſhould adhere to Chriſt, 
who is called, David their King. The 
only difficulty which affects this ſenſe of 
the text is, its being ſaid, that they ſhall 
return to their own land, under the con- 
duct of a Head, or governor, whom the 

ſhould appoint over them, which ſeems to 
favour the ſenſe contain'd in the ob- 


be more plain, if we render the text, in- 
ſtead of [THEN] And the children of Judah, 

c. as it is render'd in moſt tranſlations, 
and is moſt agreeable to the ſenſe of the 
Hebrew word ©. According to our tran- 


when this prediction was fulfilled, they 


Lord and his goodneſs, in the latter days, 


in which 'tis ſaid, that they ſhall be 


jection: But the ſenſe of the words would 
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ſlation, it ſeems to intimate, that the 


prophet is ſpeaking of ſomething men- 
tion'd in the foregoing Verſe; and inaſ- 


much as the latter reſpe&s their return 


from the captivity, therefore the former 
muſt do ſo ; whereas if we put and in- 
ſtead of then, the meaning of both Verſes 
together is this: There are two bleſſings 
which God promiſed, namely, that a part 
of the Jewiſb nation ſhould be made 
partakers of the ſaving bleſſings of the 
covenant of grace, which was to have its 


accompliſhment when they were brought 
to believe in Chriſt, by the goſpel, or 


when this remnant, taken out from them, 
ſhould be ſaved; and there is alſo ano- 
ther blefling promiſed ro the whole na- 
tion, which ſhould be confer'd upon 
them, when they return'd from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, 

If it be objected, to this ſenſe of the 


text, that their return from captivity is 


mention'd after that promiſe, of their 
being called the /ons of the living God, 


therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed to relate 


to a providence that ſhould happen be- 
fore it. I need only reply to this, that 
it is very uſual, in ſcripture, for the 


Holy Ghoſt, when ſpeaking concerning 


the privileges which the church ſhould 
be made partakers of, not to lay them 
down in the ſame order in which they 
were to be accompliſhed ; and therefore, 
why may we not ſuppoſe, that this rule 
may be applied to this text? And ac- 


cordingly the ſenſe is this: The prophet _ 
had been ſpeaking in the fenth Verſe, of 


that great ſalvation, which this remnant 


of the Fews, converted to Chriſtianity, 


ſhould be made partakers of in the goſpel- 
day; and then he obviates an objection, as 
though it ſhould be ſaid, How can this 


be, ſince the Fews are to be carried into 


captivity, and there ' broken, ſcatter'd, 
and, as it were, ruin'd ! In anſwer to 
this, the prophet adds, that the Fews 
ſhould nor be deſtroy'd in the captivity, 
but ſhould be deliver'd, and return to 
their own land, and ſo ſhould remain a 


people, till this remnant was gather'd 


out of them, who were to be made par- 
takers of theſe ſpiritual privileges under 


the goſpel-diſpenſation, as mention'd in 


the foregoing words. — 
Thus having endeavour'd to prove, 
that this remnant, ſpoken of in Rom. ix. 


are ſuch as ſhould be made partakers of 


eternal ſalvation, we may now apply this 
to our preſent argument, If that falva- 
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tion, which this remnant was to be made 
partakers of, be a f VET 
as the Apoſtle ſays, in Rom. ix. 16. Tis 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runner b, but of God, that ſheweth mercy 
and, if it be the gift of divine grace, as 
he ſays elſewhere, in Eph. ii. 8. By grace 
are ye ſaved, through faith, and that not 
of your ſelves, it is the gift of God, then 
it follows from hence, that God de- 
ſign'd, before-hand, to give them theſe 


bleſſings; and if he deſign'd them only 


for this remnant, then it is not all, but 
a part of mankind, to wit, thoſe that 
| ſhall be eventually ſaved, that were cho- 
ſen to ſalvation. FEELS | 


_ (2.) The doctrine of election may be 


farther prov'd, from God's having fore- 
known whom he will ſanctify and fave. 
It will be allowed, that God knows all 
things, and conſequently that he knows 
all things that are future, and ſo not 
only thoſe whom he has ſaved, but whom 
he will fave. We need not prove that 
God fore-knew all things, for that is not 
denied by thoſe who are on the other fide 
of the queſtion, or, at leaſt, by very few 
of them; and, indeed, if this were not 
an undoubted truth, we could not de- 
pend on thoſe predictions, which reſpect 
things that ſhall come to paſs ; and theſe 
not only ſuch as are the effects of neceſſa - 

ry cauſes, or things produced according 
to the common courſe, or laws of na- 
ture, but thoſe which are contingent, or 
the reſult of the free-will of man; which 
have been foretold, and conſequently 
were fore-known by God ; and if it be 
allowed that he fore-knew whatever 
men would be, and do, let me farther 
add, that this fore-knowledge is not 
barely an a& of the divine mind, taking 


a fore-view of, or obſerving what others 


will be, or do, without determining that 
his actual .providence ſhould intereſt it 
ſelf therein ; therefore it follows, that if 
he fore-knew the ſalvation of thoſe who 
ſhall be eventually ſaved, he fore-knew 
what he would do for them, as a means 
conducive thereunto ; and, if ſo, then he 
determined, before-hand, that he would 
bring them to glory; but this reſpects 
only a part of mankind, who were choſen 
eee 644-45 5 
In this ſenſe we are to underſtand thoſe 
ſcriptures that ſet forth God's eternal 


God 2 not caſt away his people, whom 
he fore-knew, that is, he hath not caſt 
them all away, but has reſerved to him- 
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the effect of divine power, 


yrpole to fave his people, as an act of 


ſelf a remnant, according to the election of 
grace. That he either had, or ſoon de. 
agn's, to caſt away the greateſt number 
of the Jeuiſb nation, ſeems very plain 
from ſeveral paſſages in this Chapter: 
thus, in Verſes 17, 19. he ſpeaks of ſune 
of the branches being broken of and, Ver. 22. 
of God's ſeverity, by which we are to un- 
derſtand his vindictive juſtice in this dic. 
c But yet we are not to ſuppoſe, 
ays the Apoſtle, that God has caſt them 
all away, as in Ver. 1. and fo he mentions 
himſelf, as an inſtance of the contrary 
as though he ſhould ſay, I am called, and 
ſanctified, and choſen, though I am an 
Tjraekte. 2 | 
Moreover, God's not caſting away this 
remnant of the 1/raelites, being the reſult 
of his fore-knowledge, does not barely 
reſpe& his knowing what they ſhould 
be, or do, whom he had choſen to eter- 
nal life, for tis repreſented as a diſcri- 
minating act of favour; whereas, in other 
reſpects, they, who are rejected by him, 
are as much the objects of his knowledge, 
as any others, ſince the omniſcience of 
God is not the reſult of his will; but 
it is a perfection founded in his nature, 
and therefore not arbitrary, but neceſ- 
Again, the Apoſtle, in 1 Pet. i. 2. ſpeaks 
of ſome who were elected, according to the 
fore-knowledge of God the Father, unto 
obedience, &c. that is, not choſen, be- 
cauſe of any obedience performed by 
them, which God fore-knew ; for this 
is conſider' d, as the reſult of his fore- 
knowledge, not the cauſe of it ; aud this 
word is yet farther explain'd in another 
place, where 'tis uſed, when the Apoſtle 
ſays, in 2 Tim. ii. 19. The Lord knoweth 
them that are his. He had before been 
ſpeaking of the faith of ſome, who pro- 
feſſed the goſpel, being overthrown ; ne- 
vertheleſs, ſays he, that foundation of 
hope, which God has laid in the goſpel, 
is not hereby ſhaken, but fands ſure; the 
faithful ſhall not be overthrown, for the 
Lord knoweth them that are his, that 1s, 
he knows who are the objects of his love, 
who ſhall be kept by his power, through 
faith, unto ſalvation ſo that God's fore- 
knowledge, confider'd as a diſtinguiſhing | 
privilege, is not to be underſtood barely 
of his knowing how men will behave 
themſelves, and ſo, taking his meaſures 
from thence, as though he firſt knew 
what. they would do, and then reſolved 
to beſtow his grace; but he knows whom 
he has ſet a part for himſelf, or deſign'd 


10 ſave, and, with reſpect to them, * 
| prov * 


providence will influence their conduct, 
and prevent their apoſtacy. 1 85 

| God's knowledge, in ſcripture, is ſome- 
times taken for his approving, or lo- 
ving, thoſe who are the objects thereof: 
thus he ſays unto Moſes, in Exod. XXX111. 
17. Thou haft found grace in my ſight, 
and I know thee by name, where one ex- 
reſſion explains the other, and ſo it im- 
ports a knowledge of approbation; and, 
on the other hand, when our Saviour ſays 
to ſome, in Matt. vii. 23. 1 will profeſs 
unto you I never knew you, tis not to be 
ſuppoſed that he did not know how they 
Y would behave themſelves, or what they 
4 would do againſt his name and intereſt in 
dte world; but I never knew you, that is, 
I never approved of you, and accordingly 
it follows, Depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity 3 and when it is ſaid concerning 
knowledge, as applied to man, in John 
wii. 3. This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God; no one 
ſuppoſes that a ſpeculative knowledge of 
divine truths will give any one ground 
to conclude his right to eternal life, 
therefore to know Gad, is to love, to de- 
light in him ; and the ſame is applied, by 
the Apoſtle, tro God's loving 
be ſays, in 1 Cor. viii. 3. F any man love 
Gad, the ſame is known of him, that is, 
beloved by him. Now if God's knowing 
his people ſignifies his loving them, then 
his fore-knowing them muſt ſignify his 
determining to do them good, and to be- 
ſto grace and glory upon them, which is 
the ſame as to chooſe them to eternal life: 
He fore-knew what he deſigned to confer 


tor them, from the foundation of the world *, 
which is the ſame with his having, from 
the beginning, choſen them to falva- 
tion, DA 
Object. As all actions, perform'd by 


ledge, ſo their determinations are the re- 
lultof fore-knowledge, for the will follows 
be dictates of the underſtanding ; there- 


and reaſon of his determinations. This 
the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate, when he 


know, be did predeſtinate, that is, he had 
_ 1 perfect knowledge of their future con- 
duct, and therefore determined to fave 
r hs 
Auſio. I do not deny that, according 
do the nature of things, we firſt conſider 
God as knowing, and then as willing: 


man, when 


upon them; for he prepared à kingdom 


intelligent creatures, as ſuch, ſuppoſe know- 
fore we muſt ſuppoſe God's fore-know- 


| ledge to be antecedent to, and the ground 


lays, in Rom, viii. 29. Whom he did fore- 


4 Matt. xxv. 34. ; 


Elecliun provid from God's giving the Means of Grace. 22 3 


But this does not hold good, with reſpect 


to his knowing things future; for we are 


not to ſuppoſe that he firſt knows that a 
thing ſhall come to paſs, and then wills 
that it ſhall. Tis true, he firſt knows 
what he will do, and then does it ; bur, 
to ſpeak of a knowledge in God, as con- 
verſant about the future ſtate, or actions 


of his people, without conſidering them 


as connected with his power and provi- 
dence, which is the immediate cauſe 
thereof, I cannot think conſiſtent with 
the divine perfections. 

As for this ſcripture, Nhom he did fore- 
know, them he did predeſtinate, we are 
not to ſuppoſe, that the meaning is, that 
God fore-knew that they, whom he 


ſpeaks of, would be conformed to the 


image of his Son, and then, as the reſult 
hereof, determined that they ſhould ; 


for their being conformed to Chriſt's 


image, conſiſts in their exerciſing thoſe 


graces which are agreeable to the temper 

and diſpoſition of his children, or bre- 

thren, as they are here called ; and this 

conformity to his image, 1s certainly the 

reſult of their being called: But their 

calling, as well as juſtification and glori- 

fication, is the conſequence of their being 

fore- known; therefore God's fore-know- 

ing here, muſt be taken in the ſame ſenſe 

as 'tis in the ſcriptures, but now refer'd 

to; for his having loved them before 

the foundation of the world, or choſen 
them to enjoy thoſe privileges, which ate 
here mention'd. „„ 

(3.) It farther appears, that there is a 
number choſen out of the world to eter- 
nal life, from the means which God has 
ordain'd for the gathering a people out of 
it, to be made partakers of the bleſſings 
which he has reſerved for them in hea- 

ven: This is what we generally call the 
means of grace; and from hence it . 
pears, that there is a choſen people, 
whoſe advantage is deſigned hereby; for 
the making our of this argument, let it 
be conſider d, I 
1*, There always has been a number of 
perſons, whom God, by his diſtinguiſh- 
ing providence, has ſeparated from the 
world, who have enjoy'd the ordinances, 
or means of grace, and to whom the pro- 
miſes of eternal life have been made. We 
don't ſay that theſe are all choſen to eter- 
nal life; but it appears, from the defigh 
of providence herein, that ' thete have 
been ſome, among them, who were, or- 
dain'd to eternal life. If God gives the 
means of grace to the church, it is an 
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evident token that ſome are deſigned to 
have grace beſtowed upon them, and 
conſequently to be brought to glory. 

_ 2%), They who have been favour d with 
theſe means of grace, have had ſome pe- 
culiar marks of the divine regard to 
them. Thus we read, in the early ages 
of the world, of the diſtinction between 
thoſe, who had the ſpecial preſence of 
God among them, and others, who were 
deprived of it; as Cain is ſaid fo go out 


from the preſence of the Lord *, as one 


who, together with his poſterity, were 
deprived of the means of grace, and alſo 
of God's covenant, in which he promiſed 
to be a God to ſome, from which privi- 
lege others were excluded: thus he was 
called the God of Shem f, and afterwards, 
of Abraham, 1ſaac, and Jacob :, whoſe 


deſcendents were hereby given to expect 


the: ordinances and means of grace, and 
many inſtances of that ſpecial grace, 
which a part of them ſhould be made 
partakers of : And would he have made 
this proviſion, for a peculiar people, in 
ſo diſcriminating a way, if there had not 
been a remnant among them, according 
to the election of grace, whom he de- 


ſigned to manifeft himſelf to here, and to 


bring to glory hereafter? No, he would have 
neglected, or over- look d them, as he did 
the world; whereas both they and their 
ſeed had the promiſes of the covenant of 
grace made to them; which argues, that 
there was a remnant among them, whom 
God deſigned hereby to bring into a 
ſtate of grace and ſalvation, and, in this 


reſpect, they are ſaid to be the objects of 


divine love. 

This leads us to conſider the meaning 
of that text, which is generally inſiſted 
on, as a very plain proof of this doctrine, in 
Rom. ix. 11, 12, 13. The children being not 
yet born, neither having done any good or 


evil, that the purpoſe of God, according to 


election, might ſtand; not of works, but of 
Bim that calleth: It was ſaid unto her, 


the elder ſhall ſerve the younger; as it is 


written, Jacob have 1 loved, but Eſau 


have I hated. Here is an expreſs men- 


tion of the purpoſe of God, according 


to election, and Jacob is, purſuant there- 


unto, ſaid to be the object of divine love; 
for the underſtanding of ; which, let us 
conſider the ſenſe that is given of it, by 
thoſe on the other ſide of the queſtion, 
and how, far it may be allowed of, and 
What there is in the words to prove this 
doctrine, and wherein our ſenſe of them 

© Gen, iv, 16. f Chap. ix. 26, 


* = 
of . 4 


It is ſuppoſed, by thoſe who deny par. 
ticular election, that Facob and E/au are 
not here confider'd in a perſonal cap. 
city, but that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of their 


reſpective deſcendents, as referring to two 


divine predictions ; in one of which » 
God told Rebekah, before her two fon; 
were born, that *wo nations were in ber 
womb ; and the elder, that is, the Poſte. 


rity of Eſau, ſhould ſerve the Jounger, 


namely, that of Jacob; and, in the 
other, he ſays, I loved Jacob, and hate} 
Eſau, and laid his mountains waſte; ſo 


that if, in both theſe {criptures, refer d 


to by the Apoſtle, nothing elſe be in- 
tended but the difference that ſhould be 
put between them, as to the external 
diſpenſations of providence; or that Ja- 
cob's family, in "ang ages, ſhould be in 
a more flouriſhing ſtate than that of 
Eſau, we muſt not ſuppoſe that he de. 
ſigned thereby to repreſent them as cho- 


. ſen to, or excluded from eternal life. 


This ſeems a very plauſible ſenſe of 


the text; but yet the Apoſtle's words 


may very well be reconciled with thoſe 
two ſcriptures, cited to enervate the force 


of the argument taken from it; and, at 


the ſame time, it will not follow from 
thence, that there is no reference had to 
the doctrine of eternal election therein. 
Therefore, „„ 

1. We will not deny, when it is faid, 
Jacob have I loved, and Eſau have I ba- 
ted, that their reſpective deſcendents 


were intended in this prediction, yet it 


will not follow from hence, that Jacob 
and Eſau, perſonally conſider'd, were 
not alſo included. Whoever reads their 


hiſtory, .in the hook of Geneſis, will evi- 


dently find in one the marks and cha- 
racers of a perſon choſen to eternal life; 
whereas, in the other, we have no ac- 
count of any regard which he expreſs'd 
to God or religion, therefore he appears 
to have been rejected; yet, 
2. So far as it reſpects the poſte- 
rity of Jacob and Eſau, we are not to 
ſuppoſe that God's having loved the one, 
and rejected the. other, implies nothing 
elſe, but that eee poſterity 
better country all 
ceeded Eſau's, in thoſe ſecular advantages, 
or honours, which were confer'd upon 


them. This ſeems to be the principal 


ſenſe, which they, on the other fide of 


the queſtion, give of the Apoſtle's words; 


when, comparing them with thoſe of the 


prophet Malachi, who, ſpeaking con- 
... Cerning.E/au's being "hated, explains it, 
© Exod. i 


i. 6. | 0 Gen, XXV. 23. 5 Mal. i. 23 zo 
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as relating to bis land's being laid waſte 


z the dragons of the wilderneſs. This 


been foretold by ſome other pro- 
w_ , and had its accompliſhment ſoon 
after the Jews were carried captive 
into Babylon, from which time they cea- | 
ed to be a nation; but, certainly, though 
this be that particular inſtance of hatred, 
which the prophet Malachi refers to, yet 


| there is more contained in the word, as 


applied to them by the Apoltle Paul. 
"Tis true, the prophet deſigns, in parti- 
cular, to obviate an objection, which the 
Jews are repreſented, as making, againſt 
the divine diſpenſations towards them, 
as though they had not ſuch an ap- 
pearance of love, as he ſuppoſes them to 
have had, therefore they are brought 1n, 
as, ſpeaking to this purpoſe : How can ſt 
thou ſay, that God has loved us, who 
have continued ſeventy years captives 


in Babylon, and, ſince our return from 


thence, have been expoſed to many ad- 
verſe diſpenſations of providence ? The 
prophet's reply is to this effect: That, 
notwithſtanding, they ſtill remain'd a 
nation, and therefore were, in this re- 
ſpect, more the objects of the divine re- 
gard, than the poſterity of Eſau were, 
which is repreſented as hated, for they 
never returned unto their former ſtate; or 
what attempts ſoever they made to re- 
cover it, they were all to no purpoſe. 
This the prophet alledges, as a ſufficient 


anſwer to the Fews objection, in the ſame 


ſenſe in which they underſtood the words, 
Love or Hatred; but, doubtleſs, more 
than this was contained in the prediction 
before Jacob and Eſau were born, and 
in the Apoſtle's application of it, in the 
text before mentioned. If nothing were 
intended but outward proſperity, or their 


vying with each other in worldly gran- 
deur, Eſau's poſterity, in this reſpect, 


might be concluded to have been prefera- 
ble to Jacob's: thus when they are rec- 
kon'd, by their genealogies ', they are 
many of them deſcribed as dukes and 
kings, who made a conſiderable figure in 
the world. When Jacob's poſterity were 


few in number, and bond-men in the 
land of Egypt, and when the 1/raclites 


were carried captive into Babylon, the 
Edomites are repreſented, by the pro- 
phet, as looking on, and rejoycing in 
their deſtruction, as being, at that time, 
in all appearance, ſecure, and enjoying 
their former liberty. | 

Neither could this love or hatred ſig- 


* Jer. xlix. 17, 18. Ezek. xxxv. 7. 9. Obad, Ver. 10. 
with 39, | 
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nify nothing elſe but the deſcendants of 
Jacob being planted in a more fruitful 
ſoil ; for there is little difference put be- 
tween them, in this reſpect, in the pa- 
triarchial benediction pronounced by their 
father, who tells 


neſs of the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine; and to Eſau he ſays, Thy dwelling 


ſhall be the fatneſs of the earth, and the 


dew of heaven from above ®; therefore, 
when one is deſcribed, in the prediction, 
as loved, and the other as hated, we are 


not to ſuppoſe, that outward proſperity 


on the one hand, or adverſity on the 
other, are principally intended thereby, 
for that might be ſaid of both of them 
by turns ; therefore let me add, 
3. That God's loving or hating, as 
applied to the poſterity of Faccb or Eſau, 
principally reſpects his determining to 
give or deny the external bleſſings of the 
covenant of grace, or the means of grace, 
and therewith many ſpecial tokens of his 
favour. In Jacob's line the church was 


eſtabliſhed, out of which, as has been 


before obſerved, there was a remnant 


choſen, and brought to eternal life; how 


far this may be ſaid of Eſau's, is hard to 


determine. 

Ob ect. 1. But to this it will be objected, 
that 7ob and his friends were of Eſau's 
poſterity, as is more than probable; but 


theſe were far from being rejected of 


God. 
Anſw. To this it may be reply'd, that 


a few ſingle inſtances are not ſufficient to 


overthrow the ſenſe we have given of 
this divine oracle, ſince the rejection of 
Eſau's poſterity may take its denomi- 
nation from the far greater number 
thereof, without including in it every 
individual, as is very agreeable to the 
ſenſe of many ſcriptures. Moreover, we 
may conſider, that theſe lived, as we 
have ſufficient ground to conclude, be- 
fore the feed of Jacob were increaſed, 
and advanced to be a diſtin& nation, as 
they were after their deliverance from 
the Egyptian bondage; as alſo before that 
idolatry which firſt overſpread the land of 
Chaldea, in Abraham's time, had univer- 
fally extended it ſelf over the country of 
Idumea, where Eſau's family was ſituate; 
ſo that it don't follow from hence, be- 
cauſe this prediction did not take place 
in a very conſiderable degree, in the firſt 
deſcendents from him, that therefore it 
does not reſpect their rejection, as to what 


1 Gen. xxxvi, m Chap. xxvii, 28, compared 
M m m 
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Jacob, that God would 


give him the dew of heaven, and the fat- 


* 
by 


r 
concerns the ſpiritual privileges of that 
people afterwards. And, indeed, idola- 
try ſeems to have had ſome footing in the 
country where Jeb lived, even in his 


time, which gave him occaſion to excul- 
pate himſelf from the charge thereof, 
| when he ſignifies, that he had not beheld 


the ſun when it ſhineth, or the moon walk- 
ing in brightneſs, and his heart had not 


been ſecretly enticed, or his mouth kiſſed his 


hand , alluding to ſome modes of wor- 
ſhip, practiſed by idolaters in his day, 
who gave divine honour to the fun and 
moon ; and, ſoon after his time, before 


 1/rgel had taken poſleffion of Canaan, 


there ſeems to have been an univerſal de- 
fection of the Edomites from the true re- 
ligion, otherwiſe, doubtleſs, Moſes might, 
without any difficulty, have got leave to 
have paſſed through their country, in his 
way to the land of Canaan, which he re- 


queſted in a moſt friendly and obliging 


manner, but to no purpoſe e, eſpecially 
conſidering they had no reaſon to fear 
that they would do any thing againſt 
them in a. hoſtile manner; therefore the 
unfriendly treatment they mer with from 
them, proceeded from the ſame ſpring 
with that of the Amalekites, and other 
bordering nations, namely, they had all 


revolted from the God and religion of their 


father Abraham ; fo that this prediction 


ſeems to have been fulfilled, before the 
Facob's poſterity in 
any conſiderable degree, began to take 


promiſe, reſpecting 


1 A. 
Having briefly conſider d this objection, 
vue return to the argument, namely, that 
God's loving or hating, in this ſcripture, 
as it has a relation to the diſtinct nations 


that deſcended from Jacob and Eſau, in- 


cludes in it his determining to give or 
deny the external privileges of the cove- 
nant of grace, which we generally call 
the ordinances, or means of grace: Theſe 
were the ſpiritual and more diſtinguiſh- 
ing inſtances of divine favour, which 
Jacob was given to expect, when he ob- 
tain d the bleſſing. As for the double 
portion, or the greateſt part of the pater- 
nal eſtate, that deſcended with it, toge- 


ther with the honour of having dominion 
cover their brethren, or a right, (as it is 
probable they had) to act as civil magi- 
tive families, theſe 


ſtrates in their ref; 
were all ſmall things, if compared with 


thoſe ſpiritual privileges, wherein God's 
Jacob, and his poſterity, was 


love to 
principally expreſsd; it was this which 
is ſo often ſignified by God's being the 


Oz jeEcTions anſwwer'd. _ 


P Heb, xi. 20. 


God of Abraham; Iſaac , and Jacob: In 
other reſpects, Eſau was bleſſed, as well 
as Jacob; for the Apoſtle, ſpeaking con- 


cerning that part of 1/aac's Prediction, 


which reſpected the temporal advan. 
tage of their poſterity, ſays, that he 
bleſſed Jacob and Eſau, concerning things 


to come v; yet Eſau was rejected, as 1 


what concerns the ſpiritual part of the 
blefling, which was his birth-right, that 
he is ſaid to have deſpiſed * ; and, for 
this reaſon, he is ſtiled, by the Apoſtle 
a profane per ſon . If it had been only a 
temporal privilege that he contemn'd, it 
might have been a fin ; but it could not 
then have been properly faid to have been 
an inſtance of profaneneſs, for that has 
reſpect only to things ſacred ; therefore 
it evidently appears, that the bleſſing; 
which E/au deipiſed, and God had before 
deſigned ta canfer on Jacob, and his ſeed, 
as a peculiar inſtance of his love, were of 
a ſpiritual nature. 1 

Object. 2. It will be farther objected, that 
men's enjoying the external privileges of 
the covenant of grace, has no immediate re- 
ference to their ſalvation, or election to it. 

22 Since ſalvation is not to be 
attain'd, but by and under theſe means of 
grace, we muſt conclude, that when- 
ever God beſtows and continues them, to 
a church or nation, he has a farther view 
therein, namely, the calling ſome, by 
his grace, to partake of thoſe privileges 
that accompany falvation. If there were 
no ſuch bleffings to be confer'd on the 
world, there would be no means of grace, 
and conſequently no external diſpenſation 
of the covenant of grace, for it is abſurd 
to ſuppoſe that any thing can be called a 
means, where all are excluded from the 
end which they refer to; therefore the 
ſum of this argument is, that God had a 
peculiar love to the poſterity of Jacob, 
and accordingly he deſigned to give them 
thoſe privileges which were denied to 
others, namely, the means of grace, which 
he would not have done, had he not in- 
tended to make them effectual to the ſalva- 
tion of ſome of them ; and this purpoſe, 
relating hereunto, is what is called ele- 
&ion, which, though it be not applica- 


ble to all the feed of Jacob, for all, as 
the A 


poſtle ſays elſewhere, are not 1/rae! 
who are of 1/rael, yet, inaſmuch as there 
was a remnant of them, to whom it was 
applied, they are that happy ſeed, Who 
are repreſented, by the Apoſtle, as the 
objects of God's compaſſion, or veſſels 
unto honour, in whom he defigned to make 
| Hieb. xii. 16. 


known 


; the riches of his glory, having, in 
= 80. pect, Keg prepared them unta 
1 "$36 

9 hus having conſider'd that God has 
choſen a part of mankind to ſalvation, 
we may, Without being charged with a 
vain curioſity, enquire whether this pri- 
vilege belongs to the greater or ſmaller 
rt of mankind, ſince the ſcripture goes 
before us in this matter. If we judge of 
the purpoſe of God by the execution 
thereof, it muſt be abſerv'd, that hither- 
ro the number of thoſe, who have been 
made partakers of the ſpecial privileges 
of the goſpel, has been comparatively 
{mall ; if we look back to thoſe ages be- 
fore our Saviqur's incarnation, what a 
very inconfiderable proportion did 1/rael 
bear to the reſt of the world, who were 
left in darkneſs and ignorance ! And, 
after this, our Saviour obſerves, that 


many were called, in his time, but few 


were choſen ; and he adviſes to enter in 
at the ſtrait gate, by which he means 
che way to eternal life, concerning which 
he ſays, that there are, comparatively, 
few who find it. And when the goſpel 
had a greater ſpread, and wonderful ſuc- 

ceſs attended the preaching thereof, by 
the Apoſtles, and many nations embraced 
the Chriſtian faith, in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing ages of the church, the number of 
Chriſtians, and much more of thoſe who 
were converted, and effectually called, 
was comparatively ſmall; whether the 
number of true believers ſhall be greater, 
when there is a greater ſpread of the 
goſpel, and a more plentiful effuſion of 
the Spirit, to render it more ſucceſsful, 
| as we hope and pray for that happy time, 

and that not altogether without ſcrip- 
ture-warrant ; I fay, whether then the 
fewneſs of thoſe who have hitherto been 
choſen and ſanctified, ſhall not be com- 
penſated, by a far greater number, who 


[tall live in chat happy age of the church, 


it is not fox us to be over curious in our 
enquiries about: However, we may de- 
termine this from ſcripture, that, in 

the great day, when all the elect ſhall 
be gather'd together, their number ſhall 

exceeding great, if what the Apoſtle 
lays refers to this matter, as ſome ſup- 
pole it does, when he ſpeaks of a great 
multitude, which ua man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
'ongues, who ſtood before the throne, and 
befare the Lamb, claat bed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands *. But 
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2 James ii. 5, 


| | Chap. vii. 13, 14. 
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theſe things are no farther to be ſearched 
into, than as we may take occafion, 
from thence, to enquire. whether we are 
of that number ; and, if we are, we 
ought to bleſs God for his diſcriminating 
grace, which he has magnified therein. 
And this leads us to conſider, | 5 
2. That they who are choſen to ſal- 
vation, are alſo choſen to ſanctification, as 
the means thereof: As the end and means 
are not to be ſeparated in the execution 
of God's decree, ſo they are not to be 


ſeparated in aur conception of the decree 


it ſelf; for ſince God 1 1 none to 
glory, but in a way of holineſs 


as happy; or firſt to give them faith and 

repentance, and then, the end of their 

faith, the ſalvation of their ſouls. 
There are many ſcriptures, in which the 


purpoſe of God, relating hereunto, isplain- 


ly intended; as when it is ſaid, He hath 
choſen us that we ſhould be holy, and with- 
out blame, before him in love!; and elſe- 
where the Apoſtle tells others, that God 
bad, from the beginning, choſen them untg 
ſalvation, through ſanctification of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth * ; and 
the Apoſtle James faith, that God hath 
choſen the poor of this world, rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom * ; and elſewhere 
the Apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of perſons being 


predeſtinated to be conformed to the image 


of his Son, which he explains of their be- 
ing called, juſtified, and glorified * ; and 
it is alſo faid, ſpeaking of thoſe who were 
converted under the Apoſtle Paul's mi- 
niſtry, as many as were ordained unto eter- 
nal life believed *, accordingly they were 
ordain'd to one as well as the other. 

The argument, which ſeems very plain- 
ly contain d in theſe, and ſuch- like {crip- 
cures, is, that God's eternal purpoſe re- 
ſpects the grace that his peop 
partakers of here, as well as the glory 
that they expect hereafter, which are in- 
ſeparably connected; this cannot reaſona - 
bly be denied by thoſe who are not willing to 
give into the doctrine of election: But 
if the inſeparable connection between 
faith and ſalvation be allowed, as having 
reſpect to the execution of God's pur- 
pole, it will be no diffcult matter io 
prove that this was determined by him, 
or that his pur poſe reſpects faith, as well 
as ſalvation. Therefore the main thing in 
controverſy between us is, whether this 
grace, that accompanies falvation, is 


* Rev. vii. 9. 1 Eph. i. 4. 
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wrought 
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the ſame_ 
he determined to do from all eternity, 


that is, to make his people holy, as well 


le are made 
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wrought by the power of God, or whe- 
ther it depends on-the free-will of man. 
That which induces them to deny that 
God has choſen perſons to faith, 1s this 
ſuppoſition ; that that which is the re- 
| ſult of man's free-will, cannot be the 

object of God's unchangeable purpoſe, 
and conſequently that God has not cho- 
ſen men to it. This is the hinge on which 
the whole controverſy turns, and if the 
doctrine of ſpecial efficacious grace be 
maintain'd, all the prejudices againſt that 
of election would ſoon be removed; but 
this we muſt refer to its proper place, being 
obliged to inſiſt on that ſubject in ſome 
following Arnſwers* ; and, what may be 
farther confider'd, concerning the abſo- 


ties that belong to it, under a following 
Head, will add ſome ſtrength to our pre- 


ſent argument. All that we ſhall do, at pre- 


ſent, ſhall be to defend our ſenſe of the 
ſcriptures, but now refer d to, to prove that 
election reſpects ſanctification, as well as 
ſalvation; and that it does ſo is plain, from 
the firſt of them, in Eph. i. 4. which 
proves that holineſs is the end of election, 
or the thing that perſons are choſen to, 
as. appears from the grammatical con- 
ſtruction of the words; tis not ſaid he 
has choſen us, conſider d as holy, and 
without blame, but that we ſhould be 
holy ©; that which is plainly intended, 
as the reſult of election, cannot be the 
cauſe and reaſon of it. w 
As to what the Apoſtle ſays, in 2 Theſ. 
it. 13. God hath, from the beginning, 
choſen you unto ſalvation, through ſanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit, and belief of the 
truth; that plainly intimates, that ſancti- 
fication is the end of election; and there- 
fore the principal anſwer that ſome give 
to it, which appears to be an evaſion, is, 
that the Apoſtle does not ſpeak of eternal 
election, becauſe God is ſaid to have done 
this from the beginning, that is, as one 
explains the words, from the beginning 
of the Apoſtle's preaching to them: Bur 
if we can prove that there is ſuch a thing 
as a purpoſe to fave, it will be no diffi- 
cult matter to prove the eternity of the 
divine purpoſe; and this is not diſagree- 
able to the ſenſe, in which the words, 


From the beginning, are elſewhere uſed. 


As for that other ſcripture, in James 
ii. 5. where tis ſaid, God hath choſen the 
poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs 


of the kingdom; here the words, That 


they may be *, (which are inſerted by the 


8 Gran 


hs 


their being predeſtinated. 


h Vid. Grot. in loc. | 


Apoſtle, in the ſcripture but now men. 
tion'd) may, without any ſtrain on the 
ſenſe thereof, be ſupplied, and fo the 


meaning is, God hath choſen them, ha- 


they might be rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom: But if it will not be allow'q, 


that theſe words ought to be ſupplied 


the ſenſe is the ſame, as though they 
were, 9. d. God has choſen the poor of thi; 
world, who are deſcribed as rich in faith. 
to be heirs of the kingdom; and ſo we 
diſtinguiſh between election's being 
founded upon faith, and faith's being 3 
character, by which the elect are deſcri. 
bed; and, if faith be a character by 
which they are deſcribed, then he, who 


enabled them to believe, purpoſed to 
luteneſs of election, as one of the proper- 


give them this grace, chat is, he choſe 
them to faith, as well as to be heirs of the 
kingdom. {0h | 

As for that other text, in Rom. viii. 29. 


He hath predeſtinared us to be conformed 


to the image of his Son; theſe words, t 
be, are ſupplied by our tranſlators, as I 
apprehend they ought, for the reaſon but 
now mention'd, taken from the parallel 


ſcripture, in Eph. i. 4. But, to evade 


the force of the argument, to prove that 
we are predeſtinated to grace, as well as 
to glory, they, who deny this doctrine, 
give a very different turn to the fenſe of 
this text, as though the Apoſtle only 


intended hereby, that the perſons, whom 


he ſpeaks of, were predeſtinated to an af- 
flicted ſtate in this life, a ſtate of perſe- 
cution, in which they are ſaid to be con- 
formed to the image of Chriſt *: But 


though tis true that believers are ſaid 


to be made partakers of the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, and, by conſequence, are prede- 
ſtinated thereunto, yet that does not ap- 
pear to be the ſenſe of this text, as not 
well agreeing with the context; for the 
Apoſtle had been deſcribing tho, 


whom he ſpeaks of, as loving God, and 


called according to his purpoſe, and 
then conſiders them as predeſtinared, to 
be conformed to the image of his Son, 
which muſt be meant of their being made 
partakers of thoſe graces, in which their 
conformity to Chriſt conſiſts, as well as 
in ſufferings; and then he conſiders them, 
in the following J ere as called, juliſec 
and glorified ; and all this is the reſult o 


As for that ſcripture, in Adds xill. 43. 
As many as were ordained to eternal lfe 
3 their faith is here conſider d 4 
the reſult of their being ordain d to eteri 


f See Prov. vii. 23 


life, 


eval u dy leus. 


| life, or they are repreſented as predeſtina- 
ted to the means, as well as the end. 
Object. I. But it will be objected by ſome, 
that this is not agreeable to the ſenſe of 
the Greek word here uſed i; partly, be- 
cauſe it is not ſaid they were fore-ordain d 
to eternal life, but ordain d; and the 
genuine ſenſe thereof is, that they were diſ- 
poſed to eternal life, and conſequently to 
faith, as the means thereof. And this is 
alſo taken in a different ſenſe; ſome ſup- 
poſe that it imports a being diſpoſed, by 
the providence of God, or ſet in order, 
or prepared for eternal life; others, agreea- 
bly to the expoſition which Socinus, and 
ſome of his followers, give of the text, 
which ſenſe a late learned writer falls in 
with *) underſtand the words, as ſignify- 


being well inclin'd, as having an earneſt 
defire after eternal life, for which reaſon 
they believed, or were fitted and prepared 
for eternal life, by the temper of their 
minds, and accordingly they believed. 

Anſw. 1. If the word, which we 
render ordain'd, be juſtly tranſlated, the 
thing which they were ordain'd to, being 
ſomething that was future, it is, in effect, 
the ſame, as though it were ſaid they 
' were. fore-ordain'd to it, as Bega ob- 

ſerves {+1 . * 

2. Suppoſe the word ought rather to 
be tranſlated, they were diſpoſed unto 
eternal life; that ſeems to contain in it a 
metaphor, taken from a General's diſpo- 
ſing, or ordering, his ſoldiers to their 
reſpective poſts, or employments, to which 
he appoints them, and ſo it is as though 
he ſhould ſay, as many as God had, in 


intended for ſalvation, believed, inaſmuch 
as faith is the means and way to attain 
it, and that amounts to the ſame thing 
with our tranſlation. But, 1 

3. As to that other ſenſe given of it, 
diz. their being internally diſpoſed for 
eternal life, it ſeems very diſagreeable to 
the import of the Greek word; and thoſe 
texts, that are generally brought to juſti- 


very much ſtrain d and forc'd by them, 
to ſerve their pur 
the word would bear ſuch a ſenſe, the 


i IK 
TT javor: 


* Vid. Whithy in loc. 
diſpoſed, in his on mind, to 
& ſeems to be this : That 


o ſenſe that we have given of the word. 
See Grot, in loc. tit | 


ing their having an internal diſpoſition, or 


his providence, or antecedent purpoſe, 


iy this application thereof, appear to be 
poſe ®; and, indeed, if 


doctrine contain d therein, namely, that 


: The Senſe of Acts xiii. . 4.8. explain d and defended. 229 


there are ſome internal diſpoſitions in 


men, antecedent to the grace of God, 
whereby they are fitted and prepared for 


it, does not well agree with the ſenſe of 
thoſe ſcriptures, which ſet forth man's 
natural oppoſition to the grace of God, be- 
fore he is regenerate and converted, and his 
enmity againſt him; and others that aſſert 
the abſolute neceſſity of the previous work 
of the Spirit, to prepare for, as well as 


excite the acts of faith. 


Object. 2. Tis farther objected, that 
it cannot reſpect their being ordained, 
or choſen to eternal life, who believed, 
inaſmuch as none that plead for that 
doctrine ſuppoſe that all, who are elect- 
ed in one place, believe at the ſame 
time; had it been ſaid, that all, who 
believed at that time, were ordain'd to 


eternal life, that would be agreeable to 


what is maintain'd by thoſe who defend 
the doctrine of election; but to ſay, that 
all, who are elected to eternal life, in 
any particular city, are perſwaded to be- 


lieve at the ſame time, this is what they 


will not allow of: Beſides, tis not uſual 


for God to diſcover this to, or by, the 


inſpired writers, that, in any particular 
place, there are no more elected than 
thoſe who are, at any one time, con- 
verted; and, indeed, tis contrary to the 
method of God's providence to bring in all 
his elect at one time, therefore we cannot 
ſuppoſe that this was revealed to the in- 
ſpired writer, and conſequently ſomething 
elſe muſt be intended, and not eternal 
election, namely, that all thoſe that were 
prepared for eternal life, or who were 
diſpoſed to purſue after it, believed e. 
Anſio. When the Apoſtle ſays, as ma- 


ny as were ordain'd to eternal life belie- 
ved, we are not hereby led into this hid- 
den myſtery of the divine will, ſo as to 


be able to judge, whether more than they 
that then believed, were ordain'd to it in 
that place; but the meaning is, that there 
were many that believed, and that all of 
them were ordain'd to eternal life; and 
ſo tis as though he ſhould ſay, that God 
has a people in this place, whom he has 


ordain'd to eternal life, who were to 


be converted, ſome at one time, others 
at another: ſome of them were convert- 
ed at this time, to wit, a part of thoſe 


5 a | I Vid. Beza in loc. CC 
The principal text that Dr. Whitby refers to, as juſtifying his ſenſe of the word, is in A#s xx. 13. We went to 
, there intending to take in Paul, for ſo bad he appointed, minding himſelf to go afoot ; the words are, dura vag uv 
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8 taken in at 400, ſince he was to go there afoor ; ſo that this makes nothing to that author's purpoſe, but rather to 
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who were ordain'd to eternal life, if 


more were ordain'd to it; fo that the 
objection ſuppoſes, that the word, which 
we render as mazy as, imports the whole 
number of rhe ek in that place; whereas 
we think that the meaning 
were many who believed, and theſe were 


only ſuch who were ordain d to eternal 
life, of which there might be many more, 
who then did not believe, but hereafter 


ſhould; but this remain'd a ſecret, which 
the inſpired writer was not led into, nor 
we by him. 11 | 


» 


Object. 3. There is another objection, 


which the learned author (whoſe Para- 


courſe on election, I am ſometimes obli- 
ged to refer to, in conſide ring the obje- 
ctions that are made againſt this doctrine) 
propoſes with a great deal of warmth; 


and if no reply can be given to it, it will 
de no wonder to find many prejudiced 


againſt it; his words are theſe: If the 


« reaſon why theſe men believed be only 


« this, that they were men ordain d to 
4 eternal life, the reaſon why the reſt 
« helievednor, can be this only, that they 
« were not ordain'd by God to eternal 
life; and, if ſo, what neceſſity could 
« there be, that the word of God ſhould 
de firft preached to them, as we read, 
& Ver. 46. was it only that their damna- 


« tion might be the greater? This ſeems | 


4 to charge that Lover of fouls, whoſe 


tender mercies are over all his works, 


_ «with the greateſt cruelty, ſeeing it 
„ makes him determine, from all eter- 
« rity, not only that ſo many ſouls, as 
e capable of ſalvation as any other, ſhall 
„ periſh everlaſtingly ; but alſo to deter- 
« mine, that the diſpenſations of his 
e providence ſhall be ſuch towards them, 
_ «©; 46 neceſſarily trends to the aggravation 
ic of their condemnation; and what could, 
« eon their moſt malicious and enraged 
« enemy, do more? What is it the very 


_ « devil aims at, by all his temptations, 


« bur this very end, viz. the aggravation 


ce of our future puniſhment ? And there- 


te fore to aſſert that God had determin'd 
«© chat his word ſhould be ſpoken to theſe 
« Fes, for this very end, is to make 
= God as inftrumental to their ruin, as 
* the very devil, and ſeemeth wholly ir- 
« reconcilable with his declarations, that 
« he would have all men to be ſaved, 


and would not that any man ſhould - 


ce periſh.” | | 
Anſw. According to this author, we 
muſt either quit the doctrine we are 


is, that there 


pbraſe on the New Teſtament, and Di 


lie 


maintaining, provided it be the fame a, 


he reprefents it to be, or elſe muf 
charged, 12 
rid blaſphemy, as is ſhocking to an 
that reads it, as charging the r 
ſouls with the greateſt cruelty, and with 


acting in ſuch a way, as their greateſt 


enemy is ſaid to do; determining, that 
the diſpenſations of his providence ſhould 
tend to aggravate their condemnation 
and that the goſpel ſhould be preached 
for this end, and no other. But let the 
blaſphemy reſt on his miſrepreſentation, 


and far be it from us to advance any ſuch 


doctrine; therefore that which 
conſider' d, in anſwer to it, is, 
1. The immediate reaſon why men 
believe to eternal life, is, becauſe God 
exerts the exceeding greatneſs of his pow- 
er, whereby he works faith; and the rea- 
ſon of his exerting this power is, becauſe 
he determined to do it, as 'tis the execy- 
of his purpoſe. 


may be 


the only reaſon why others donot believe 
is, becaufe they were not ordain'd to eter. 
nal life. Tis true, indeed, that their 
not having been ordain d to eternal life, 
or God's not having purpoſed to ſave 
them, is the reaſon why he does not 
exert that power that is neceſſary to work 


faith; and unbelief will certainly be the 


conſequence thereof, unleſs man could be- 
lieve without the divine energy; yet the 
immediate ſpring and cauſe of unbelief 
is the corruption and perverſeneſs of hu- 
man nature, which is chargeable on none 


elſe, but man himſelf, We muſt cer- 


tainly diſtinguiſh between unbelief's be- 


ing the conſequence of God's not work- 


ing faith, whereby corrupt nature takes 
occaſion to exert it ſelf, as being deſtitute 


of preventing grace; and its being the 


effect hereof. Is God's denying the re- 
vengeful perſon, or the murderer, that 


grace, which would prevent his execu- 


ting his bloody deſigns, the cauſe there- 


of? Or is his denying to others che ne- 


ceſſary ſupply of their preſent exigencics, 


the cauſe of their making uſe of unlaw- 
ful means, by plundering others, to ſub- 
fiſt themſelves? No more is his denying 
ſpecial grace, which he was not obliged 
to give to any, the cauſe. of men's unbe- 

and impenitency ; for that is to be 
aſſign d only to that wicked propenſity of 


nature, which inclines us to fin, and not 


to the divine efficiency; and how far 
ſoever this may be the reſult of Gods 


determining to deny his grace, tis not 
o See Dr, Whitby in loc. 


by all mankind, with fuch ho... 


2. It does not follow from hence, that 
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te be reckoned tho effect of that deter- 
ination. | 
The deſign of the word's being 
reached, is not to aggravate the damna- 
2 of thoſe that ſhall not believe, ac- 
cording to this vile ſuggeſtion ; but that 
men might be hereby led to know their 
duty, and that the ſovereignty of God, 
and the holineſs of his law, which requires 
faith and repentance, as well as man's 
obligation hereunto, might be made 
known to the world. I do not deny, 
but that unbelief, and the condemna- 
tion conſequent thereupon, is aggravated 
þy the giving af the goſpel, for that ap- 
s from many ſcriptures ?; as when 
our Saviour upbraids Chorazn, Bethſaida, 
Capernaum, and other places, amongſt 
whom he was converſant, with their un- 
belief, and repreſents their condemna- 
tion as greater than that of others, who 
were deſtitute of thoſe privileges: But 
tis a malicious inſinuation, to ſup- 
ve conclude that the goſpel was gi- 
ven for this end; and we muſt ſtill di- 
ſtinguiſh between the greater aggrava- 
tion of condemnation's being the reſult 
of giving the goſpel, or the remote con- 
ſequence thereof, and its being the effect 
of it in thoſe that reject the goſpel, and 
much leſs the deſign of God in giving 
4. God's denying that grace, which 
wonld have enabled men to believe, 18 
not to be charged as an inftance of crue}- 
ty, any more than his denying it to fallen 
angels, but tis rather a diſplay of his ju- 
tice. He was not obliged to give grace to 
any of the apoſtate race of man; therefore 
| ſhall his denying the grace of faith be 
reckon'd an inſtance of cruelty, when we 
confider the forfeiture that was before 
made thereof, and man's propenſity to 
fin, which is chargeable only on himſelf. 
5. God's purpoſe to deny the grace of 
faith to thoſe whom he has not ordain'd 
to eternal life, is not inconſiſtent with 
that ſcripture , in which 'tis ſaid, that 
be will have all men to be ſaved ; ſo that, as 
will be farther obſerved elſewhere , it 
reſpects either God's determining that 
falvation ſhould be applied to all ſorts of 
men, or elſe his declaring, by his re- 
veal'd will, that 'tis the duty of all 
men to believe, and to acknowledge the 
truth, as made known to them in the 
goſpel. 3 
3. They who are elected to ſalvation, 
are choſen in Chriſt: thus it is expreſly 
D Matt. xi. 21, 


Luke x. 13. 4 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
Vol. II. of Election. : 1 


* Eph. v. 23. 


Men were choſen to Salvation iv CHRIS f. 


u Coloſſ. i, 18, 19, 20. 
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ſaid, in Eph. i. 4. He hath choſen us in 
him, before the foundation of the world. 
We are not to ſuppoſe that the Apoſtle 
intends hereby, that we are choſen for 
the ſake of Chriſt, as though any of his 
mediatorial acts were the ground and rea- 
ſon thereof; for election is an act of ſo- 
vereign grace, or is reſolv'd into the good 
pleaſure of the will of God, and is not 
to be accounted a purchaſed bleſſing; 


therefore when we ſpeak of the concern 


of the Mediator, with relation hereunto, 
this 1s'to be conſider d as a means ordain'd 
by God, to bring his elect to ſalvation, 


rather than the foundation of their ele- 


ction. This propoſition neceſſarily fol- 
lows from the former; for if they, who 
are choſen to the end, are choſen to the 
means, then Chriſt's mediatorial acts be- 
ing the higheſt and firſt means of ſalva- 
tion, God's eternal purpoſe reſpects this, 
as ſubſervient thereunto. 

There are ſome very conſiderable di- 
vines who diſtinguiſh between our being 
choſen in Chriſt, as an Head, and being 
choſen in him as a Redeemer; and ac- 
cordingly they conclude, that there are 
two diſtinct relations, in which the ele& 
are ſaid to ſtand to Chriſt, both which 
are mention'd by the Apoſtle, when he 


ſays, Chriſt is the Head of the church, and 


the Saviour of the bogy *-; and they are 
alſo mention d diſtin&ly elſewhere, He 
is the Head of the bady the church, and 
then it follows, that he made peace, 
through the blood of his croſs ® ; and they 
add, that the elect are conſider'd as his 
members, without any regard had to 
their fallen ſtate; and that the bleſſings 
contain'd therein are ſuch, as render their 
condition more honourable and glorious, 
than otherwiſe it would have been, had 
they been only conſider'd as creatures, 
without any relation to him as their 


Head; and this Headſhip of Chriſt they 


extend not only to men, but the holy an- 
gels, whom they ſuppoſe to be choſen, 
in this reſpe&, in Chriſt, as well as men, 
and that 'tis owing hereunto that they 
have the grace of confirmation confer'd 
upon them; and it alſo follows from 
hence, that Chriſt would have been the 
Head of the election of grace, though 
man had not fallen, and that our fallen 
ſtate render'd that other relation of Chriſt 
to his elect neceſſary; ſo that as they are 
choſen to ſalvation, they are choſen in 
him as a Redeemer, deſign'd to bring 
about this great work for them, and, for 


r See Queſt. XLIV, LXVIII. see Dr, Goodwin, 
this 
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this end, ſet-up, as it is expreſs'd, from 
everlaſting *. 3 


This diſtinction of Chriſt's double re- 


lation to the elect, is, doubtleſs, defign'd 
by thoſe who thus explain this doctrine 


to advance his glory; notwithſtanding it 


remains ſtill a matter of doubt to me, 
whether Chriſt's Headſhip over his church 
be not a branch of his mediatorial glory ; 
and if fo, it will be very difficult to prove 
that a Mediator reſpects any other than 
man, and him more particularly con- 


ſider'd as fallen; and accordingly God 


did not deſign hereby to advance him to 
an higher condition, than what was bare- 


ly the reſult of his being a creature, but 
to deliver him from that ſtate of fin and 


miſery, into which he foreſaw that he would 

lunge himſelf. Therefore, in conſider- 
ing the order of God's eternal purpoſe, 
relating to the ſalvation of his people, we 


muſt ſuppoſe that he firſt deſign'd to glo- 
rify all his per fections in their redemp- 


tion and ſalvation; and, in order here- 
unto, he fore-ordained, - or appointed 
Chriſt to be their great Mediator, in 

whom he would be glorified, and by 
whom this work was to be brought a- 
bout: He appointed him to be their 
Head, Surety, and Redeemer; firſt, to 
purchaſe ſalvation for them; and then, 
to make them meet for it, in the ſame 


order in which it is brought about by 


him in the execution thereof; ſo that, as 
the glory of God, in the ſalvation of the 
elect, was the end, Chriſt's redemption 
was the means more immediately condu- 
cive thereunto, and, as ſuch, he is ſaid 
to be fore-ordain'd, to wit, to perform 
thoſe offices that he executes as Mediator *; 
and as Chriſt, when he was manifeſted 
in thefleſh, did all things for his people, 
that were neceſſary to bring them to glo- 


ry, he is, in God's purpoſe, conſider d as 
the great Mediator, by whom he deſign'd 
this work ſhould be brought about: thus 


he is ſet forth in the goſpel, as a propi- 
tiation for ſin; and the Apoſtle ſeems to 
ſpeak of it, as what was the reſult of 
God's -purpoſe, in Rom. iii. 25. whom 
God hath /et forth to be a propitiation; 
the Greet word ? properly ſignifies, as it 
is obſerv'd in the marginal reference, 
fore-ordain'd ſo to be; and accordingly 


we muſt conſider him as from all eternity 


in God's purpoſe, appointed to be the fe- 


deral Head of thoſe who are ſaid to be 


choſen in him, and to have all the con- 
cerns of the divine glory relating to 


Prov. viii. 23. 


ment. e | | 
ties of election, and how the divine per- 


God, relating to the ſanctification or ſal. 
vation of men, as diſtinguiſhed from the BF 


duration with his exiſtence ; for we can- 
out any fore-thought, or reſolution what 


when he firſt gave being to all things; 
nor is it to be ſuppoſed that there are any 
new. determinations in the divine will, 
for that would argue him to be imperfect, 


. theſe are agreeable to the Idea of an infi- 


as t were, of yeſterday, and conſequent- 
ly he would have ſomething in him that 


fore all his purpoſes were eternal. 


work of redemption, and the application 


cured, and the means made uſe of, 4s 
conducive thereunto, the moſt proper 


work of infinite wiſdom. 


ſition of his nature to fin, and thereby 


* I Pet. i, 20. 


, „ a W 


their ſalvation committed to his manage. 


V. We ſhall now conſider the proper. 


fections are diſplay'd therein, agreeably 
to what is ſaid concerning it in ſcrip. 
ture. 18 25 

1. As it is taken for the purpoſe of 
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execution thereof, it is eternal: This is 
evident, becauſe God is eternal, his pur- 
poſes muſt be concluded to be of equal 1 
not ſuppoſe that an infinitely wiſe and ſoye- 
reign Being exiſted from all eternity, with- 


to do, for that would be to ſuppoſe him 
to have been undetermin'd, or unreſolv'd, 


ſince this would be an inſtance of muta- 
bility in him, as much as it would be for 
him to alter his purpoſe; but neither of 
nitely perfect Being. 08 
Moreover, if God's purpoſe, with re- 
ſpect to the ſalvation of men, were not 
eternal, then. it muſt be conſider'd as 2 
new after- thought ariſing in the divine 
mind, which, as to its firſt riſe, is but, 


is finite. If it be contrary to his omni- 
ſcience to have new Ideas of things, tis 
equally contrary to the ſovereignty of his 
will to have new determinations, there- 


2. God's purpoſe relating to election is 
infinitely wiſe and holy, this appears from 
the footſteps of infinite wiſdom, and holi- 
neſs, which are viſible in the execution 
thereof, namely, in bringing men to grace 
and glory; nothing is more conſpicuous 
than the glory of theſe perfections in the 


thereof; as hereby the ſalvation of man 
is brought about in ſuch a way, that the 
glory of all the divine perfections is {c- 


that could have been uſed, therefore tis 2 
And inaſmuch. 


as herein God diſcoyers the infinite oppo- 


advances the glory of his holineſs, it fol- 


V. ęst beo. | 
lows 


lows from hence, that theſe perfections 
of the divine nature had their reſpective 
concern, if we may ſo expreſs it, in the 
urpoſe relating hereunto for whatever 
glory is demonſtrated in the execution of 
his purpoſe, that was certainly before 
included in the purpoſe it ſelf. | 

3. The purpoſe of God, relating to 
the final ſtate of man, is ſecret, or can- 
not be known, till he is pleaſed to diſco- 
ver it, Nothing is more obvious than 
this ; for even the purpoſes or reſolutions 
E gf creatures are ſecret till they are made 
3 known by them: thus the Apoſtle ſays, 


that is; what he deſigns to do, ſave the 
Spirit of a man, which 1s in him? and 
infers, in the following words, /o the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spi- 
rit of God; and elſewhere he ſays, Who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? or who 
hath been his counſellor * ? And, for this 
reaſon, it is called, The myſtery of bis 
 awil®; and this alſo follows from its 
being eternal, therefore it was hid 
in God, from before the foundation of 


ever have been ſo, had he notby his works, 
or word, made ſome diſcoveries thereof, 
to thoſe whom he firſt brought into be- 
ing, and then gave ſome intimations of 
his purpoſe to them. - 
Therefore it could not have been known 
that God had purpoſed to fave any, had 
he not revealed this in the goſpel, much 
leſs have any particular perſons ground 
to conclude themſelves to be elected, with- 
out firſt obſerving thoſe intimations which 
God has given, whereby they may arrive 
to the knowledge thereof, This Head 
ought to be duly conſider'd, by thoſe who 
deny, and are prejudiced againſt this do- 
ctrine, though it be generally neglected in 
the methods they take to oppole it; for 
they will nat conſider the diſtinction we 
make between God's having choſen a 
perſon to eternal life, and a perſon's ha- 
ving a right to conclude that he is thus 
choſen ; but take it for granted, that if 
there be ſuch a thing as election, that we 


be the objects thereof, and ought to re- 
gulate our future conduct accordingly. 
It is from thence they conclude, that the 
doctrine of election leads men to pre- 
ſumption, or gives them occaſion to ſay, 
that they may live as they liſt ; whereas 
Ve ſuppoſe that it is an inſtance of pre- 


ſumption in any one to determine that he 
is elected, unleſs there be ſome diſcovery 


2 1 Cor, ii. 11. 


What man knoweth the things of a man, 


the world, and conſequently would for 


muſt neceſſarily determine our ſelves to 


2 Rom. xi. 34. 
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hereof made to him; and this diſcovery 


cannot take its riſe from God, unleſs it 


be accompanied with that holineſs; which 
is, from the nature of the thing, incon- 
ſiſtent with our being led hereby to licen- 
tiouſneſs. And hete we may take occa- 
ſion to conſider; that God does not make 


. known his ſecret purpoſe; relating to this 


matter, to any by inſpiration, eſpecially 
ſince that extraordinary diſpenſation of 
providence is ceaſed; and, indeed, it 
never was his ordinary way to diſcover it 
hereby to thoſe, Who, in other inſtances, 


were favoured with the gift of inſpira- 


tion. The means therefore by which we 
come to the knowledge hereof, is, by 
God's giving certain marks, or evidences 
of grace, or by ſhewing us the effects of 
the divine power, in calling and ſanctify- 
ing us, whereby we have a warrant to 
conclude that we were choſen to eternal 
life; and, whilſt we make a right im- 
provement thereof, and conclude that 
our judgment, concerning our ſtate, is 
rightly founded, or not, by the holineſs 
of our lives, we are in no danger of abu- 
ſing this great and important doctrine, 


to the diſhonour of God, or our own de- 


ſtruction. „„ 5 
This leads us to eonſider a diſtinction, 


which we are often obliged to make uſe 


of, when we ſpeak concerning the will 
of God, as ſecret or reveal'd, by which 
we account for the ſenſe of many ſerip- 
tures, and take occaſion from it to an- 
ſwer ſeveral objections that are brought 


_ againſt this doctrine. I am ſenſible that 


there is nothing advanced in defence 
thereof, which they, who are in the other 


way of thinking, are more prejudiced 
againſt, than this diſtinction, which mey - 


ſuppoſe to contain a reproachful Idea of 
the divine Majeſty, and is the foundation 
of many popular prejudices againſt the 
doctrine we are e en as though we 
hereby intended that God has a ſecret 
meaning, different from what he reveals; 


or that we are not to judge of his inten- 


tions by thoſe diſcoveries which he makes 
thereof, which it would be the higheſt 
reproach to charge any creature with, 
and contrary to that ſincerity which he 


cannot be deſtitute of, but he is hereby 


render d the object of deteſtation ; there- 
fore no one, who conceives of an holy 


God, in ſuch a way as he ought to do, 


can entertain a thought, as though the 
leaſt appearance thereof were applicable 
to him. However, this is the common 


miſrepreſentation that is made of this di- 


„ Eph. i. 9. | 
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ſtinction. Whether it ariſes from its be- 
ing not ſufficiently explain d by ſome; or 


a a fixed reſolution to decry the doctrine of 


election, and render it odious, as it muſt 
certainly be, if ſupported by a diſtinction, 
underſtood in ſo vile a ſenſe, I will not 
determine. However, that we may re- 
move this prejudice, and conſider how it 
is to be underſtood, in a ſenſe more agree- 
able to the divine perfections, we ſhall 
proceed to explain it; and here we may 
o ir 

_ Firſt, That the will of God is ſometimes 
taken, in ſcripture, for that which he 
has, from all eternity, determin'd, which 


is unchangeable, and ſhall certainly come 


_ to paſs, which it is impoſſible for any 


creature to diſannul, reſiſt, or render in- 


effectual; and it is ſuch a branch of di- 


vine ſovereignty, that to deny it, would 
be, in effect, to deny him to be God. 


This the Apoſtle intends, when he repre- 


ſents the malicious and obſtinate ſinner | 
as replying againſt God, and defending 


himſelf in his bold crimes, by ſaying, 
Why doth be yet find fault; for who hath 
refifted his will ©? In anſwer to which, 
he aſſerts the ſovereignty of God, and 
that he is not accountable to any for 
what he does, nor to be controul'd by 
them; and this is alſo intended in ano- 


ther ſcripture, in Epb. i. 11. where tis 


faid, that God worketh all things after the 


counſel of his own will; and elſewhere 
| he ſays, My counſel 


ſhall ſtand, and I 
will do all my pleaſure*. This will of 
God is the rule of his own acting, and, 
as it determines the event of things, it is 


impoſſible for him to act contrary to it; 


and it is equally diſagreeable to his per- 
fections to ſignify to his creatures, that 
he determines to do one thing, but will 
do another; therefore, in this ſenſe, we 
are far from aſſerting that there is a re- 


veal'd will of God, which contradicts his 


ſecret. 

Secondly, We often read, in ſcripture, of 
the will of God, as taken for what he has 
preſcribed to us, as a rule of duty; and 


alſo of our judging concerning the appa- 


rent event of things, 

(I.) The will of God may be conſider d 
as a rule of duty, which is a well-known 
and proper ſenſe of his reveal'd will: 
thus our Saviour teaches us to pray, Let 
thy will be done on earth, as it 1s in bea- 
ven ; by which he principally intends his 
reveal'd will, 9. d. enable us to yield obe- 
dience to thy law, in our meaſure, as 
thou art perfectly obey'd in heaven. So 


© Rom, ix, 19, 20, 21, 22. © Ifai, Alvi. 10. 


© Mark lui, 35. 


our Saviour ſays, Whoſoever ſhall do tho 
will of God, the ſame is my brother, and 
my fifter, and mother ©; which can be 
meant of no other than his reveal'd will 
or of his law, in which it is contain'g . 
becauſe no one can act contrary to God's 
determination, which is that ſenſe of his 


will, contain'd in the foregoing Head 1 


and conſequently a doing his will, in that 
ſenſe, would not have been laid down a; 
a diſtinguiſhing character of thoſe whom 
Chriſt prefer'd above all, who were rela- 
ted to him in the bonds of nature. 


Again, the Apoſtle underſtands the will 


of God in this ſenſe, when he ſays, Thou 
knoweſt his will *, where he ſpeaks to the 
Jews, who were inſtructed out of the 


law, in which it is contain'd; and elſe- 


where © he ſpeaks of his will, as what is 
to be obey'd, and therefore gives this de- 
ſcription of faithful ſervants, that they 
do the will of God, namely, what he has 
commanded, from the heart. And there 


are many other ſcriptures thus to be un- 


derſtood, and this we call his revealed 
will, as it is the rule of duty and obe- 
dience. Ty 
(2.) The reveal'd will of God may be 
conſider'd as a rule which he has given 
us, whereby we are to judge of the ap- 
parent event of things. I make this a 
branch of God's reveal'd will, inaſmuch 
as ſometimes he condeſcends to diſ- 
cover future events to his creatures, 
which otherwiſe they could never have 
known; but yet there is a difference as 
to the manner of their judging thereof, 
purfuant to the intimations which he has 
given them. Accordingly, when God 


has told us expreſly, that this or that 


particular thing ſhall come to paſs, then 


we are infallibly ſure concerning the 


event, and need no other rule to judge 
of it, but by conſidering it as revealed: 


As when God has faid, that there ſhall be 


a general reſurrection of the dead, and 
that Chriſt ſhall come to judgment, and 


receive his redeemed, and ſanctified ones, 
to heaven, to behold his 


glory, we are 
infallibly aſſured of theſe events, becauſe 
they are expreſly reveal'd ; and, when 
we ſpeak of the ſecret and reveal'd will 
of God, as applicable to things of this 
nature, we intend nothing elſe hereby 


but what all will allow of, that that, 


which would have been for ever a ſecret, 
had it not been diſcover'd, is now fe- 
veal'd, and therefore ceaſes to be ſo; and, 


in that ſenſe, the reveal'd will of God, 


in all reſpects, agrees with his ſecret ; 


f Rom, ii, 38; © Eph. vi. 6. 
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reveal'd the event. 
* chere are other inſtances, in which 
che event of things is not expreſly re- 
veal'd; as when God has only diſcover'd 
to us what is the rule of out duty. Never- 
cheleſs, ſince it is natural for man, when 


judgment concerning the event thereof ; 
and inaſmuch as we ſuppoſe the event 
nor expreſly reveal'd, it follows, that the 
judgment, which we paſs concerning it, 

is only what appears to us, or what, ac- 
cording to our rule of judging, ſeems to 
be the probable event of things. In this 
caſe we are not infallibly aſſured con- 


ſome conſequences may attend our pre- 
come to paſs. As if a General of an army 


march towards the enemy, they will rea- 
dily conclude, that he deſigns, by this 
command, that they ſhould enter on ſome 
action, which, had he expreſly told them, 
he muſt either change his purpoſe, or 
elſe the event mult certainly happen: But 
inaſmuch as he has not diſcover'd this to 
them, all the judgment that they can form, 
at preſent, concerning it, is only ſuch, 
as is founded on the appearance of things, 
and the event might probably afterwards 
ſhew, without any impeachment of his 
veracity or conduct herein, that his onl 


would obey the word of command, or 


ber of malefactors to the place of exe- 
cution, without diſcovering the event 


mediate death; but if, purſuant to his 
ſecret purpoſe, he reſolved, there to give 
forth a pardon to them, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that he changed his purpoſe; but 
the event makes it appear, that his pur- 
poſe was not then known; whatever the 
apparent event might be, his real deſign 
was to humble them for their crimes, and 
afterwards to pardon them. 


that we apply this diſtinction to the doctrine 
that we are maintaining; and therefore it 
muſt be a very great ſtretch, of malicious 
inſinuation, for any one to ſuppoſe, that 
hereby we charge God with infincerity in 
thoſe declarations of his reveal'd will, by 
which we paſs a probable judgment con- 
cerning the event of things. But, to ap- 
ply this to particular inſtances. God 


h Gen, XXii, 2, 


any duty is commanded, to paſs ſome 


cerning it; and when we paſs a judgment 
relating thereunto, we may conclude that 


ſent duty, which, perhaps, will never 


gives forth a command to his ſoldiers, to | 


deſign was to try whether his ſoldiers 


not: Or if a King ſhould order a num- 


thereof, the apparent event is their im- 


It is only in ſuch-like inſtances as theſe 
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in this cafe, we fuppoſe that God ex- 


commanded Abraham to offer up his ſon 
=— h whereas it is certain, unleſs we 
uppoſe that he alter'd his purpoſe, that 
he intended, not that he ſhould lay his 


hand upon him, but, when Jaa was 


upon the altar, to forbid him to do it. 
Here was a great and a difficult duty, 
which Abraham was to perform, pur- 
ſuant to God's reveal'd will, which was 
the rule of his obedience ; had Abraham 
known, before this, that God deſign'd to 


hold his hand, and prevent him from 


ſtriking the fatal blow, it had been no 
trial of his faith; for it would have been 
no difficult matter for him to have done 
every thing elſe: The holy patriarch 
knew well enough that God could pre- 
vent him from doing it; but this he had 
no ground to conclude, becauſe he had 
no divine intimation concerning it; there- 


fore that which appear'd to him to be 
the event, was the loſs of his ſon, and 


he reconciled this with the truth of the 
promiſe before given him, that in Iſaac 
His ſeed ſhould be called, by ſuppoſing that 
God, at ſome time or other, would raz/e 
him from the dead, as the Apoſtle ob- 
ſerves; therefore that which Abraham 
concluded, as judging, not by an ex- 
preſs revelation, but by the voice of pro- 
vidence, was, that 1/aac muſt be lain by 


his hand: But this was contrary to the 


real event, as 1s evident, from the ac- 
count thereof in ſcripture ; and conſe- 
quently ſince the real event was agreeable 
to the divine determination, as all events 
are, it follows, that there is a difference 
between the will of God, determinin 


the event of things, which ſhall certainly 


come to paſs accordingly ; and the reve- 
lation of his will, relating to what is the 
creatures preſent duty, which may, at 


the ſame time, appear to them, when 


judging only by the command, which is 


the rule of duty, and ſome circumſtances 
that attend it, to be contrary to what 


will afterwards appear to have been the 
real deſign of God therein. God's real 
deſign was to try Abraham's faith, and to 
prevent him from ſlaying his fon, when he 
had given a proof of his readineſs to obey 
him; but this remain'd, at firſt, a ſecret 
to Abraham, andthe apparent defign was, 


that he ſhould flay him. Therefore there 
is a foundation for this diſtinction, as thus 


lain'd, concerning the ſecret and re- 


veal'd will of God; the former belongs 
not to us, nor ate we to take our mea- 


ſures from it, as being unknown; and, 
when the latter appears contrary: to it, 
? Heb. xi. 19. 
we 
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we muſt diſtinguiſh between two things, 


that are contrary in the ſame and diffe- 


rent reſpects; or between the judgment 
which we paſs concerning events, which 
are apparent to us, and, at moſt, are on- 
ly probable and conjectural, as we judge 
of the conſequence of a duty command- 
ed; and thoſe events, which, though they 
are infallibly certain, yet are not re- 
veal'd, nor can be known, till they come 
to paſs. In this ſenſe we underſtand the 
diſtinction between God's ſecret and re- 
veal'd will, when they ſeem to oppoſe 
each other, which it was neceſſary for us 
thus to explain, inaſmuch as we ſhall 
frequently have occaſion to mention, and 
apply it, when we account for the diffe- 
rence that there ſeems to be, between the 
purpoſe of God, relating to the event of 
things, and our preſent views thereof, 
whereby we may underſtand and account 
for the difficulties contain'd in ſeveral 
ſcriptures, which I would have mention'd 
in this place, for the farther illuſtration 
| hereof, had it been neceſſary. But this is 
| ſufficient to explain and vindicate it from 
the prejudices entertain'd againſt it, by 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to miſrepreſent 
what is ſaid in defence of this doctrine. 
From what has been ſaid, concerning 
God's ſecret and reveal'd will, we may 
infer, | 5 
15. That tis a great boldneſs, and un- 
warrantable inſtance of preſumption, for 
any one to enter into, or judge of God's 
ſecret purpoſe, ſo as peremptorily to de- 
termine, beyond the preſent appearance 


of things, that this or that ſhall certa in- 


ly come to paſs, till he makes them 
known ; for /ecret things belong unto the 
Lord our God; but thoſe things which are 
revealed belong unto us, and to our children 
for ever *. Therefore no one ought to 
determine that he is elected to ſalvation, 
before the work of grace is wrought, and, 
ſome way or other, made viſible to him; 
or, on the other hand, to determine that 
he is rejected or reprobated, when he has 
no other ground to go upon, but uncer- 
tain conjecture, which would be a means 


to drive him to deſpair: That ſome are, 


indeed, elected, and others rejected, is no 
ſecret, becauſe God has reveal'd this in 
his word; ſo that we may aſſert it as a 
propoſition, undoubtedly true, when we 
do not apply it to particular perſons; and 
therefore this doctrine has not that perni- 
cious tendency, which many pretend that 
it has. 


⁊uv. The firſt act of ſaving faith does not 


conſiſt in our believing that we are eled. 
ed; neither is it the duty of unregenerate 
perſons, as ſuch, to apply this privilege 
to themſelves, any more than to con. 
clude themſelves rejected: But our bug. 
neſs is, ſo long as the purpoſe of God re. 
mains a fecret to us, to attend on the 
means of grace, hoping and waiting for 
the diſplay of divine power, in effectually 
calling us; and afterwards for the Spirits 
teſtimony, or ſeal, to be ſet to it, where. 
by he diſcovers his own work; and then 


it may, in fome meaſure, be reckond a 


branch of his reveal'd will, and will af. 


ford us matter of thankſgiving and praiſe 


to him, and a foundation of peace and 


comfort in our own ſouls. But this may 


be farther inſiſted on, when we come to 
conſider the improvement we ought to 
make of this doctrine ; which leads us to 


conſider the next property of election. 


4. It is free and ſovereign, or abſolute, 


and unconditional ; for that which would 


be a reflection on the divine perfections, 


if applied to God's method of working, 


is, by no means, to be ſaid concerning 
his purpoſe to work, or, (which is the 
ſame) his decree of election; therefore 
if there are no obligations laid on him by 


his creatures, to diſplay or perform any 


of his works of grace, but they are all 
free and ſovereign, then it follows, that 
the foreſight of any thing that ſhall be 


done by them, in time, could not be the 


motive, or reaſon, of his purpoſe, or de- 
cree, to ſave them, or of his chooſing 
them to ſalvation. - - 

This may be farther argued, from the 
independence of the divine nature : If his 


nature and perfections are independent, 


his will muſt 
cularly, 
(I.) Thediſplays of God's grace, in time, 


be ſo. But more parti 


are expreſly reſolv'd into his ſovereig! 


pleaſure, in ſcripture, in Rom. ix. 15. 
He ſaith to Moſes, Iwill have mercy 0 


whom I will have mercy; and I will hav! 


compaſſion on whom I will have compaſſion. 
And there are many other {ſcriptures 
which might be refer d to, where all me- 


rit, or motives, taken from the creature, 
- which might be ſuppoſed to induce bim 


to beſtow ſpiritual and ſaving bleſling5 
are entirely excluded, and the whole 1 


reſolv'd into the glory of his own name, 


and, in particular, of thoſe perfection 
which he deſigned herein to illuſtrate 
This is applied, even to the commo" 
bleſſings of providence ; Neverthele/, he 


ſaved them for his names ſake, that be 
k Deut. xxix. 29. 


3 
8 


* Luke xiii, z. 


for my praiſe will I refrain for thee, that 


I cut thee not f; and to pardoning 


mercy, For thy names ſake, O Lord, par- 
don mine iniquity, for it is great. And 
when he is reprefented as doing great 
things for his people, he puts them in 
mind, at the ſame time, of their own 
vileneſs and unworthineſs, that the freeneſs 


and ſovereignty of his grace, to them, 


might be more conſpicuous: Thus, when 
he tells them how he deliver'd 1/rae/ out 
of Egypt, he puts them in mind of their 
idolatry in that land ; therefore no mo- 
tive could be taken, from their behaviour 
rowards him, which could induce him 
to do this for them; as it is ſaid, But 
they rebelled againſt me, and would not 


hearken unto me ; they did not every man 


caſt away the abominations of their eyes, 


neither did they forſake the idols of Egypt; 


then T ſaid, I will pour out my fury upon 
them, to accompliſh my anger againſt them, 
in the midſt of the land of Egypt. But I 
wrought, for my names ſake, that it ſhould 
not be polluted before the heathen, among 
whom they were, in whoſe fight I made my 
lelf known unto them, in bringing them 


forth out of the land of Egypt“. 


(2.) If the grace of God, and conſe- 


quently his purpoſe relating thereunto, 


were not abſolute, free, and ſovereign, 
then all the glory thereof could not be 


attributed to him, neither would boaſting 


be excluded; bur as the creature mighr 


be faid to be a worker together with God, 


ſo he would lay claim to a ſhare, if not 
to the greateſt part of the honour, that 
will redound to him from it; whichis di- 
rectly contrary to the divine perfections, 
and the great deſign of the goſpel. This 


will farther appear, if we conſider, 


I. That a conditional purpoſe to be- 
ſtow a benefit, cannot take effect till the 
condition be performed, and accordingly 
it is {aid to depend on it. This is ob- 
vious, from the known Idea affixed to the 


word Condition, and the common fignifi- 


catioh thereof; it follows therefore, 
2%. That the performance of the con- 


dition is the next, or immediate cauſe of 


à conditional purpoſe's taking effect; and, 
10 apply this to the caſe before us, 

. 3*?. If, on our performing the condi- 
tion of God's purpoſe to fave us, it be 


: Pal. evi. 8. 


$2 m Iſai. xlviii. g. 
Rom. I, 27. 


r John xx. 16, 


periſh, 


n pſal. at 11. 
ſ For X 9, I;. 
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nicht make his mighty power to be known '; 

and it is alſo applied to ſparing mercy, 
or the exerciſe of God's patience, For my. 
names ſake will I defer mine anger, and 


render'd effectual, which otherwiſe it 
would not have been, (agreeably to the 
nature of a conditional purpoſe) then we 
are more heholden to our own conduct; 
than the divine purpoſe; and ſo the glory 
thereof will be due to our ſelves; which 
would not only caſt the higheſt diſhonour 


on the divine perfections, but it is con- 


trary to the deſign of the goſpel, which 
is to ſtain the pride of all fleſh; and take 
away all occaſions of glorying from the 


creature. Thus the prophet IJ/aiab, fore- 


telling the glory of the goſpel-ſtate, con- 
ſiders its tendency to humble the pride of 
man, when he ſays, The loftineſs of man 


ſhall be bowed down, and the haughtineſs of 


men ſhall be made low, and the Lord alone 
ſhall be exalted in that day; and the 
Apoſtle, deſcribing the nature of faith, 
conſiders its tendency fo exclude boaſting * ; 
and our Saviour, ſpeaking concerning 
the diſcriminating grace of God, that ap- 


pears in election, either in his purpoſe 
relating to it, or in the execution thereof, 
ſays, Ye have not choſen me, but J. have 


choſen you, that is, you have done no- 


thing that has laid any obligation on me 


to chooſe you, but that act of faith, 
whereby you are inclined to prefer me 
to all others, is the conſequence and re- 
ſult of my diſcriminating grace. 

We ſhall now proceed to conſider thoſe 
arguments, which are generally made 
uſe of by them, who are in the other 
way of thinking, to ſupport the condi- 
tionality of God's purpoſe, as well as of 
his works of grace, in oppoſition to what 
has been ſaid concerning the freeneſs and 


ſovereignty thereof. They generally al- 


ledge thoſe ſcriptures for that purpoſe, 
that are laid down in a conditional form; 


as when the Apoſtle ſpeaks of ſuch a con- 


feſſion of Chriſt, with the mouth, as is at- 
tended with, believing in the heart, that 


God raiſed him from the dead, and calling 
on the name of the Lord, as connected 
with ſal vation; and our Saviour ſays; 
that * 91 believeth on him, ſhould not 

ut have everlaſting life * ; and 
that he that believeth ſhall be ſaved u; 
and elſewhere, Except ye repent, ye ſhall 
all liłewiſe periſh *, and many other ſcrip- 
tures of the like nature; from whence 
they argue, that ſince the diſpenſations 
of God's providence, the gifts of his 
grace, and the execution of his purpoſe, 


are all conditional, the purpoſe it ſelf muſt 


be ſo. Were it but allowed that election 


P Iſai. ii. 17. 


0 Ezek. xx. 8, 9. N 
ark xvi. 16. 


t John i l. 15. 


P pP is 


| 
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is conditional, whether it reſpects the 
purpoſe or providence of God, we ſhould 


meet with no oppofition from thoſe who 


are on the other ſide of the queſtion ; but 


as ſuch a purpoſe to fave, as 1s not abſo- 


lute, peremptory, or independent on the 
will of man, has many abſurd conſe- 
quences attending it, which are deroga- 
tory to the glory of the divine ſovereign- 
ty, as has been already conſider' d; ſo this 
cannot be the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, 
that are laid down in a conditional form, 
as thoſe, andſuch-like are, that we have but 
now mention'd; for no ſenſe of ſcripture 
can be true or juſt that has the leaſt ten- 
dency to militate againſt any of the divine 
perfections; fo that there may, without 
any ſtrain or violence offer'd to the ſenſe 
of words, be another ſenſe put upon theſe, 
and all other ſcriptures, in which we 
have the like mode of ſpeaking, whereby 


they may be explain'd, agreeably to the. 
_ analogy of faith; therefore let us con- 


ſider, 

r. That all ſuch ſcriptures are to be 
underſtood as importing the neceſſary 
connection of things, ſo that one ſhall 
not be brought about without the other; 
accordingly, repentance, faith, and all 
other graces, are herein no otherwiſe 


conſider'd, than as inſeparably connected 
with ſalvation; which _— upon one 


of thoſe. propoſitions, which was before 
laid down, viz. that God having choſen to 
the end, has alſo choſen to the means. 
We are far from denying that faith and 
repentance are neceſſary to ſalvation, as 
God never gives one without the other, 
and conſequently they are inſeparably 
connected in his eternal purpoſe relating 


thereunto. If nothing elſe were intended 
by a conditional purpoſe than this, we 


would not offer any thing againſt it; but 
certainly this would be to uſe words 


without their known or proper Ideas; 


and the word Condition, as applicable to 
other things, is never to be underſtood in 
this ſenſe. There is a neceſſary con- 
nection between God's creating the world, 
and his upholding it, or between his crea- 


ting an intelligent creature, and his giving 


laws to him; but none ever ſuppoſed one 
to be properly a condition of the other; So 


a king's determining to pardon a male- 


factor, is inſeparably connected with his 
pardoning him, and his pardon given 
forth, With his having a right to his for- 
feited life; but it is not proper to ſay, 
one is a condition of n ; ſoa per- 


ſon's ſeeing is inſeparably connected with 
his opening his eyes; and ſpeaking, with 
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the motion of. his lips ; but we do nor 
ſay, when he determines to do both of 
them, that one is a condition of the 
other. A condition, properly ſpeaking, is 
that which is not only connected with 
the privilege that follows upon the per- 
formance thereof, but it muſt be per- 
form'd by a ſubject acting independently 
on him, who made the conditional over. 
ture, or promiſe. 
If it be faid, that a duty, which we 
are enabled to perform by God, who 
_ promiſed the bleſſing connected with it 
is properly a condition, we will not con. 
tend about the propriety, or impropriety 
of the word ; but inaſmuch as it is raken 
by many, when applied to divine things, 
in the ſame ſenſe as in matters of a lower 
nature, and ſo uſed to fignify the depen- 
dence of the bleſſings promiſed, or the 
efficacy of the divine purpoſe, relating 
thereunto, on our performance of the 
condition, which is ſuppoſed to be in our 
own power, whereby we come to haye 
a right and title to eternal life; 's 
this that we principally militate againſt, 
when we aſſert the abſoluteneſs of God's 
purpoſe. 5 a 
2. Whatever Ideas there may be con- 
tain'd in thoſe ſcriptures, which are 
brought to ſupport the doctrine we are 
oppoſing, that contain in them the nature 
of a condition, nothing more is intended 
thereby, but that what is connected with 
ſalvation is a condition of our claim tc 
it, or expectation of it: In this ſenſe, we 
will not deny faith and repentance to be 
conditions of ſalvation, inaſmuch as it 
would be an unwarrantable inſtance of 
preſumption, for impenitent and unbe- 


lieving ſinners, to pretend that they have 
a right to it, or to expect the end without 


the means, fince theſe are inſeparably 
connected in God's purpoſe, as well as in 
all his diſpenſations of grace. This being 
laid down, as a general rule for our un- 
derſtanding all thoſe ſcriptures, which 
are uſually brought to prove that Gods 


_ purpoſes are ſometimes conditional, we 


ſhall farther illuſtrate it, by applying It 
to three or four other ſcriptures, that arc 
often brought in defence thereof, which 
we ſhall endeavour to explain, conſiſteut- 
ly with the doctrine we are maintaining. 
One is taken from Gen. xix. 22. where 
the angel bade Lot eſcape to Zoar, telling 
him, that he could not do any thing till be 
came thither. If we ſuppoſe this to have 
been a created angel, as moſt divines do, 
yet he muſt be conſider'd as fulfilling the 


purpoſe of wo or acting purſuant rs 


3 
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one, to our preſent argument, as though 


God had told Lot, chat he could do no- 


thing till he was gone from that place. 
Tis plain, that he had given him to un- 
derſtand, that he ſhould be preſerved 
from the flames of Sodom, and that, in 
order thereunto, he muſt flee for his 


that is, he could not deſtroy Sodom, con- 
ſiſtently with the divine purpoſe to ſave 
him, till he was eſcaped out of the place; 


alive (as he did the three Hebrew captives, 
in Daniel) in the fire, but by his eſcaping 


from it; one was as much fore-ordain d 


as the other, or was deſigned as a means 


ing of the text is, not that God's purpoſe, 
relating toSodom's deſtruction, was found- 
ed on Lot's eſcape, as an uncertain and 
dubious condition, depending on his own 
will, abſtracted from the divine determi- 


thoſe two things ſhould be connected to- 
gether, and that one ſhould be antecedent 


to the other; and both of them, as well 
as their reſpective connection, were the 


object of God's abſolute and peremptory 
determination. | be 


brought to the ſame purpoſe, in Gen. 


- XXX11. 26. where the angel ſays to Jacob, 
Let me go, for the day breaketh; and Fa- 


cob replies, I will not let thee go, except 
thou bleſs me, which does not infer, that 
God's determinations were dependent on 
Jacob's endeavour to detain him, or his 
willingneſs to let him depart ; but we 
muſt conſider Facob as an humble, yet 
importunate ſuppliant, as it is ſaid elſe- 
where, Weeping and making ſupplicalion . 
Let me go, ſays God, appearing in the 
form of an angel, and ſpeaking-after the 
manner of men, that he might give oc- 
caſion to Facob to expreſs a more ardent 
deſire of his preſence and bleſſing, as well 
as to ſignify how unworthy he was of it; 
not as though he was undetermined before- 
hand whart to do, but fince both the grace 
which Jacob exerciſed, as well as the 


cution of his purpoſe, we muſt conclude 
that the purpoſe it ſelf was free, ſove- 
reign, and unconditional. 4 
Again, there is another ſeripture, in 
which God condeſcends to uſe a mode of 


peaking, not much unlike to the other, 
12 which he ſays to Moſes, ſpeaking con- 


life; and adds, that he could do nothing, 


conducive to it; and therefore the mean- 


nation relating to it; but he deſigned that 


for God did not deſign to preſerve him 


There is another ſcripture, ſometimes 


bleſſing which he received, was God's 
| gift, and both were connected in the exe- 
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his commiſſion; and therefore it is a 


cerning 1/rael, in Exod. xxxii. 10. This 


is a ftiff-necked people; now therefore let 


me alone, that wrath may wax ho? 
againſt them, and that I may conſume 
them ; we are not to ſuppoſe that the 


whole event was to turn upon Moſes's 


prayer, as though God's purpoſing to 


ſave his people were dependent on it; or 


that that grace, which inclined him to 
be importunate with God, did not take 
its riſe from him. Moſes, indeed, when 
firſt he began to plead with God, knew 
not whether his prayer would be preva- 
lent or no; however, he addreſſes him- 
ſelf, with an uncommon degree of im- 


portunity, for ſparing mercy; and, when 


God ſays, Let me alone, it ſignifies, that 


his people were unworthy that any one 
ſhould plead their cauſe; and, if God 
ſhould mark iniquity, then Mo/es's inter- 
ceſſion would be altogether in vain, and 
ſo he might as well let him alone, in 
that reſpect, as aſk for this mercy. He 


does not, indeed, at firſt, tell him what 


he deſigned to do, that he might aggra- 
vate their crime, but afterwards he an- 


ſwers his prayer in Iſrael's favour, and 


ſignifies that he would work, not for 
their ſakes, but for his own names ſake; 
ſo that he takes occaſion, on the one hand, 
to ſet forth the people's deſert of puniſh- 
ment; and, on the other, the freeneſs of 
his own grace. 


There is but one ſcripture more that I 


ſhall mention, among many that might 
have been brought, and that is what is 
ſaid concerning our Saviour, in Matt. 
X111. 58. that he could not do many mighty 
works, at that time, in his own country, 
becauſe of their unbelief; where he ſpeaks 
either of their not having a faith of mi- 


racles that was ſometimes required, in 


thoſe for whom they were wrought; or 
elſe of the unaccountable ſtupidity of 
that people, who were not convinced, 
by many others that he had wrought be- 


fore them; therefore he reſolves to pur a 


ſtop to his hand, and nor, for the preſent, 
towork ſomany miraclesamongſt rhem, as 
otherwiſe might have been expected: If we 
ſuppoſe that their want of faith prevented 
his working them, this is not to be coſiſi- 


der'd as an unforeſeen event; and as he 


had determined not to confer this privi- 


lege upon them, or to continue to Work 
miracles amongſt them, if thoſe, which 
he had already wrought, were diſregard- 


ed and deſpiſed by their unbelief; there- 


fore we muſt conclude that he had a 


perfect knowledge of this before-hand, 


Y Hoſ. xt, 4. 


and 
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and that his determinations were hot de- 
W N on uncertain conditions, though 
e had reſolved to act in ſuch a way, as 


was moſt for his own glory; and that 
there ſhould be an inſeparable connection 


between that faith, which was their duty, 
and his continuing to exert divine power, 
as an ordinance adapted to excite ir. 

5. God's purpoſe concerning election 
is unchangeable; this is the reſult of his 
being infinitely perfect. Mutability is an 
imperfection that belongs only to crea- 


tures; as it would be an inſtance of im- 


perfection, if there were the leaſt change 
in God's underſtanding, ſo as to know 
more or leſs than he did from all eternity; 
and the ſame muſt be ſaid with reſpect to 
his will, which cannot admit of any new 
determinations. There are, indeed, many 
changes in the external diſpenſations of 
his providence, which are the reſult of 
his will, as well as the effects of his 


power; yet there is not the leaſt appear- 


ance of mutability in his purpoſe. We 
have before conſider'd, in ſpeaking con- 
cerning the immutability of the divine 


nature ”, that whatever may be a reaſon 


obliging men to alter their purpoſes, 


it cannot, in the leaſt, take place, ſo 


and the contrary force, that offers reſi- 
| ſtance, ſuperior to it, which cannor be 
ſuppoſed, without detracting from the 


that God hereby ſhould be obliged to al- 


ter his: No unforeſeen occurrence can 
render it expedient for him to change his 
mind, nor can any ſuperior power oblige 


him to do it; nor can any defect of 


power, to bring about what he had de- 
ſigned, induce him to alter his purpoſe. 
If it be objected to this, that the obſti- 
nacy of man's will may do it: That is to 
ſuppoſe his will exempted from the go- 
verning influence of divine providence, 


glory of the divine perfections. It would 


de a very unworthy thought for any one 
to conclude that God 1s one day of one 


mind, and another day forced to be of 


the contrary; how far this is a neceſſary 
conſequence from that ſcheme of do- 


ctrine that we are oppoſing, let any one 


judge: Ir will be very hard to clear it of 


this entanglement, which they are obli- 


ged to do, or elſe all the abſurdities that 
they faſten on the doctrine of election, 
which are far from being unanſwerable, 
will not be ſufficient to juſtify their pre- 
judices againſt it. 
They who are on 


the other ſide of 


the inconſiſtency of God's infallible know. 
ledge of future events, with a mutabilit 

of will relating thereunto ; or how the 
independency of the divine fore-know.- 
ledge is conſiſtent with the dependence and 
mutability of his will. To fence againſt 
this, ſome have ventured to deny the gi. 
vine preſcience; but that is to ſplit a- 
gainſt one rock, whilſt endeavouring to 
avoid another. Therefore others diſtin. 
guiſh concerning the objects of the divine 
preſcience, and conſider them, either as 


they are neceſſary or contingent, and ac- 


cordingly ſuppoſe that God has a certain 
fore- knowledge of the former; but his 


knowledge of the latter, (from the nature 


of the things knowyn) is uncertain, and 
conſequently the determination of his will 
is not unalterable; but this is to ſet bounds 
to the fore- knowledge of God, with re- 
ſpect to its object, and, indeed, to ex- 
clude the free actions of the creature 
from being the objects thereof, which is 2 
limiting and leſſening of this perfection, 
and is directly contrary to the Idea of 


omniſcience; and therefore we muſt 


inſiſt on their proving this to be con- 
ſiſtent with the infinite perfection of 
God, which they will find it very dith- 
cult todo; and to ſuppoſe, on the other 
hand, that any thing is the object of 


God's certain fore-knowledge, about 
which his will is no way converſant, or 


only ſo, in ſuch a way, as that it is ſub- 
ject to change, according to the mutabi- 
lity of things, is altogether as indefenſi- 
ble, and equally ſubverſive of the in- 
dependency, wiſdom, and ſovereignty 
thereof. | Wn 

Object. The moſt material objection 
againſt this doctrine, is taken from ſome 


_ ſcriptures, which ſeem to repreſent God 


as repenting, and therein, as it is ſup- 
poſed, changing his purpoſe : Thus he 1s 


ſometimes ſaid to repent, that he had 


beſtowed ſome bleflings upon men, when 
he perceives how they have been abuſed 
by them, and accordingly he purpoſes to 
bring evil on them; as we read, in 
Gen. vi. 6, 7. It repented the Lord that he 
bad made man, and it grieved him at his 


heart; and the Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy 


man, whom T have created; and, at other 
times, he is ſaid to repent of the evil that 
he deſigned to bring upon them, and al- 
ter his purpoſe in their favour : thus dis 
ſaid, in Deut. xxxii. 36. The Lord ſb 
judge his people, and repent himſelf for bi, 


- the queſtion, are ſenſible that they have ſervants; when he ſeeth that their pro 


one difficulty to conflict with, namely, 


| 4 See Pag. 63. 
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is gone, and there is none ſhut up, or left. 


and 


2 
= 
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and in Joel ii. 13. Rent your bearts, and 
not your garments, and turn unto the Lord 


your God; for he is gracious and merci- 
ul, flow to anger, and of great kindneſs, 


and repenteth him of the evil; and in P/al. 


xc. 13. Return, O Lord, how long? and 
let it repent thee concerning thy ſervants ; 


and in Fer. xviii. 8. If that nation, a- 


gainſt whom T have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that J 
thought to do unto them. And we have 


a very remarkable inſtance of this, in 


God's ſparing Nzneveh, on their repen- 
tance, after he had threaten'd, by the 
rophet Jonah, that within forty days 
they ſhould be dgſtroy d. | 
Anſio. Tis true, there are many ſcrip- 
tures, in which repentance is aſcribed to 
God, which, if we conſider nothing elſe 


but the grammatical ſenſe of the words, 


ſeem to favour the objection; but we are 


bound to conclude, that ſuch a ſenſe of 


repentance, as that on which it is found- 
ed, is inconſiſtent with the divine per- 
fections, and therefore thoſe ſcriptures, 


refer'd to therein, cannot imply a change 
in God's purpoſe. And, indeed, there are 


other ſcriptures, which aſſert what is di- 


realy contrary thereunto, as when it is 
ſaid, in Numb. xxiii. 19. God is not a 
man, that he ſhould lie, neither the ſon of 
man, that he ſhould repent ; hath he ſaid, 


and ſhall he not do it? or hath he ſpoken, 
and ſhall he not make it good? And elſe- 


where, in 1 Sam. xv. 29. it is faid, The God, as repenting of the good that he 


ſtrength of Iſrael will not lie, nor repent ; 
for be is not a man, that he ſhould repent. 
But we mult have recourſe to ſome me- 


| thods to reconcile this ſeeming contra 


diction, and fo conſider the ſenſe thereof, 


in different reſpects, as applicable to them 


both; in ſome ſcriptures, God is ſaid to 
repent; in others, it is ſaid that he can- 
not repent. That theſe may not appear 
inconſiſtent with one another, nor either 
of them infer any imperfection in God, 
let it be conſider'd, that God is ſome- 
times repreſented, in ſcripture, in con- 


deſcenſion to our common mode of ſpeak- 


ing, as though he had human paſlions, 


as, in others, he is deſcribed, as though 


he had a body, or bodily parts: But ſuch 
expreſſions are always to be taken, in a 


metaphorical ſenſe, without the leaſt 


ſuppoſition, that he is ſubject to any ſuch 
imperfections; and particularly we muſt 


not conclude, that repentance is ever 


aſcribed to God in the {ame ſenſe as it is 
to men, vig. as implying a change in his 
Purpoſe, occaſioned by any unforeſeen 
Occurrence, which is the ſenſe contained 


in the objection. Such a repentance, as 
this, is a paſſion peculiarly belonging to 
the creature, and therefore in this ſenſe 
we muſt underſtand thoſe: words, God 7s 
not a man that he ſhould lie, nor the ſon of 
man, that he ſhould repent ; accordingly 
he is faid to repent, not by changing his 
purpoſe, but by changing his work : 
Thus when it is ſaid, that he repented that 
be had made man, nothing is meant by 
it, but that he determined to deſtroy 
him, as he did afterwards by the flood ; 
and this was no new determination ari- 
ſing from any thing in the creature, 
which God did not foreſee; he knew be- 

fore-hand that all fleſh would corrupt 
their way, and therefore his determina- 
tion to puniſh them for it, was not a 
new reſolve of the divine will, after the 
ſin was committed; but God, determi- 
ned things in their reſpective order, 
firſt to permit ſin, and then knowing 


what would be the conſequence thereof, 
namely, that they would rebel againſt 


him, he determined to puniſh it, or to 
deftroy the old world, which is, in effect, 
the ſame, as though he had repented 
that he made it. He cannot be ſaid to re- 
pent as we do, by wiſhing that he had 

not done that which he is ſaid to repent 
of, but by denying us the advantage, 
which we might have otherwiſe expected 


from it. In this ſenſe we are to under- 


ſtand all thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak of 


had beſtow'd on man. 

And, on the other hand, when he is 
ſaid to repent of the evil which he 
threaten'd ro bring on men, as in the caſe 
of Nineveb, this does not argue any 
change in his purpoſe ; for he determined 
that Nineveh ſhould be deſtroy'd, provi- 
ded they did not repent, and it was not 
uncertain to him whether they would 
repent or no ; for, at the ſame time, he 
determined to give them repentance, as 
appears by the event, and ſo not to infli& 
the judgment threaten'd ; and therefore 
when Jonah was ſent to make a publick 
proclamation to the people, that in forty 


days they ſhould be deſtroy'd, it is plain 


that they underſtood the threatening in 
this ſenſe, namely, that they had no 
ground to expect any thing elſe, except 
they repented, which accordingly they did, 
and ſo were ſpared, without having any 
reaſon to conclude that God changed his 
purpoſe relating thereunto. 

If it be objected hereunto, that this is 
nothing leſs than to eſtabliſh a conditional 
purpoſe in God, and fo overthrows the 


Qqq argue. 
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argument that we are maintaining: The 
reply that may be made to it is; that we 
diſtinguiſh between a conditional pur- 
poſe, in God's ſecret will; and a condi- 
tional propoſition, which wasto be the ſub- 
ject of the prophet's miniſtry : The pro- 


phet, it is plain, was not told, when he 


received his commiſſion to go to Nine- 
veb, that God would give them repen- 
tance, but only that, without repentance, 


they ſhould be deſtroy d; whereas God, 


as the event makes it appear, determined 
that they ſhould repent, and therefore 
that they ſhould not be deſtroy d; and 
conſequently we muſt not ſuppoſe, that, 
when God ſent him, he was undetermi- 


ned, in his own purpoſe, whether to de- 


ſtroy them or not, or that there was any 
thing conditional in the divine mind, 
that render'd the event uncertain to God, 
though there was a condition contain'd 
in the ſubject- matter of the prophet's 
meſſage, which the Ninevites very well 
underſtood, namely, that they had no 
ground to expect deliverance without re- 
pentance, and therefore they repented, 


in hope of obtaining mercy, which they 
ſuppos d would be connected with their 


repentance; and it is evident, that Jonah 
himſelf ſuſpected that this might be the 
event, though God had not told him that 
it would be fo, and therefore ſays, in 
Chap. iv. 2. For I knew that thou art a 
gracious God, and merciful ; flow to an- 
ger, and of great kindneſs, and repenteſt 
bee of the ever, 

6. The 875 of God, in chooſing 
men to eternal life, renders their falva- 
tion neceſſary ; ſo that nothing ſhall de- 
feat, or diſannul it. What God ſays con- 
cerning 1/rael's deliverance from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, may be applied to all 
his other determinations, and particularly 
to what relates to the eternal ſalvation of 
his people; My counſel ſhall tand, and I 
will do all my pleaſure; yea, I have ſpoken 
it, I will alſo bring it to paſs; 1 have 
purpoſed it, I will alſo do it. The pur- 
poſes of God, indeed, are diſtinguiſhed 
from his bringing them to pals ; it is one 
thing to defign to bring his people to 
glory, and another thing to bring them 
to it. 'Tis not to be ſuppoſed that the 
decree of God has, in it ſelf, a proper 
efficiency to produce the thing decreed * ; 


for then there would be no difference 


2 Iſai, xlvi. 10, 11. 3 


between an eternal decree, and an eter- 
nal production of things; whereas the 


Apoſtle plainly diſtinguiſhes between 


man's being predeſtinated to glory; and 


brought to it, when he ſays, Thoſe hn 


he predeſtinated, them he glorified ©, 

The purpoſe of God is, indeed, the 
internal moving cauſe, or the firſt ground 
and reaſon of the ſalvation of thoſe who 
are elected to it; but his power is the 
more immediate cauſe of it, ſo that his 
purpoſe is the reaſon of his exerting this 
power, and, both concurring to the ſal- 
vation of men, render it certain and ne- 
ceſſary. Therefore ſome diſtinguiſh, for 
the explaining of this, between the deter- 
mining and powerful will of God; the 
latter of which is ſometimes called, the 
word of his power, and renders the for- 
mer effectual ; this it mult certainly do, 
otherwiſe God would be ſaid to will the 
exiſtence of things, that ſhall never have 
a being. In this reſpect, the purpoſe of 


God renders things neceſſary, which are 
in themſelves contingent, or arbitrary, 


and would otherwiſe never come to paſs". 
This 1s a great encouragement to thoſe 


who are enabled to make their calling 


and election ſure; for their perſeverance 
in grace, notwithſtanding all the oppoſi- 
tion that they meet with, is the neceſſary 


conſequence of their election to eternal 


life. - Thus, as we before diſtinguiſhed 
predeſtination into election and reproba- 
tion ©, we have conſider'd the former of 


' theſe, and now proceed, 


Secondly, To ſpeak concerning the 
doctrine of Reprobation; which is be- 
come obnoxious to thoſe on the other 
fide of the queſtion, almoſt to a pro- 
verb; ſo that if any doctrine is conſider d 
as ſhocking, and to be anſwered no other- 
wiſe than by teſtifying their abhorrence 
of it, it is compared to this of reproba- 
tion; and, indeed, if it were not a con- 


ſequence from the doctrine of election to 


eternal life, that doctrine would not be 
ſo much oppoſed by them. How far 
ſome unguarded expreſſions, or excep- 
tionable methods of explication may have 
given occaſion for this prejudice, 1t 1s 
not to our preſent purpoſe to enquire 3 
but we ſhall rake occaſion, from thence, 
ro explain it, in ſuch 'a way, as that 2 
fair and unprejudiced diſputant will not 


„ This is what is meant by hat axiom, uſed by the ſchool-men, Decretum Dei, nihil ponit in eſſe, 


© Rom. viii. 30. 


* 


Thus the ſchool-men diſtinguiſh between neceſtas conſequentis, and conſequentie ; ſo that that, which is not 10 


it elf neceſſary, is render d eventually fo, as the conſequence of God's purpoſe, chat it ſhall be. 


See Pag. 211. 


ſes 
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1 


1 poſe, 


ſee juſt reafon to 


—_ againſt it, at 
leaſt to reproach it, as t ough it were a 


ine ſabverfive of the divine glory, 
2 be defended by none but thoſe 


who ſeem to have a deſign to raiſe pre- 


judices, in the minds of men, againſt re- 
ligion in general. | 

And here we ſhall take occaſion to 
conſider the meaning of the word, as it 
is contained in, or deduced from ſcrip- 
ture, where the ſame word that is uſed to 
fignify the execution of this decree, may 
be applied to expreſs the decree it felt. 


Thus we read of God's rejecting, or dif- 


regarding men, as a puniſhment of their 
rebellion againſt him; and theſe are com- 
pared by the prophet Ferem#ah *, To repro- 
bate filver, becauſe the Lord hath rejected 
them; or, as it is in the margin, The re- 
fuſe of filver ; and, in the New Teſta- 
ment, the fame word & is ſometimes tran- 
lated reprobates ; at other times, diſ- 
ee or rejected“; and when this 


diſapprobation, or rejection, reſpects not 


only their actions, as contrary to the holy 


nature of God, but their perſons, as pu- 
niſhed for their iniquities; and when 


this puniſhment is conſider'd, as what 


reſpects their eternal ſtate, as the objects 


of vindiRive juſtice, the purpoſe of God, 
relating hereunto, is what we call Re- 


probation. EY 

But, that we may more particularly 
conſider the ſenſe of the word, it ſeems, 
in ſcripture, to contain in it two Ideas. 

1. God's determining to leave a part 
of the world in that ſtate of fin and mi- 
ſery, which he, from all eternity, fore- 


knew that they would bring themſelves 


into, or his decreeing not to ſave them; 
and, fince all will allow that a part of 
mankind ſhall not be faved, it cannot 
reaſonably be denied that this was de- 
termined by him before-hand; and this 
is what divines generally call Preterition. 
2, There is another Idea in the word 
Reprobation, which is alſo contained in 
ſeripture, or deducible from it, and that 
relpets the purpoſe of God to puniſh 


thoſe for their iniquities, whom he will 


not ſave. Not to be ſaved, is the ſame 
% to be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtru- 
Hon, from the preſence of the Lord, and 
the glory of bis power. And God's pur- 
©, relating hereunto, is expreſs'd, in 
(cripture, by his appointing them towrath \, 
for thoſe fins which he foreſaw they 
would commit. This is what ſome call 
le damnation, as taken from that expreſ- 
* Jer. vi. 30. 


N 
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n Cor. ix. 


[ 


ſion of the Apoſtle *, concerning ſome 
who had crept into the church unawares; 
whom he deſcribes as ungodly men, that 
is notoriouſly fo; who turned the grace of 
God into laſetviouſneſs, for whom is re- 
ſerved the blackneſs of darkneſs for ever; of 
theſe he ſays, that they were before, of old, 
ordained to this condemnation; where God 
1s repreſented as puniſhing finners; in 
proportion to their crimes ; and this is 
conhider'd; as the reſult of that eternal 
purpoſe, which was founded on his fore- 
ſight of their contracting that guilt, 
whereby they would rendet themſelves 
3 C 
If this doctrine be thus explained, it 
will appear agreeable; not only to ſcrip- 
ture, but to the divine perfections, and 
therefore too great a truth to be treated 
with that abhorrence, with which it ge- 
nerally is; without explaining, diftin- 
guiſhing, or fairly entering into the me- 
Fits of the cauſe. It is a very eafy mat- 
ter to render any doctrine odious, by 
miſrepreſentation, as they, on the other 
ſide of the queſtion, have done this of 
Reprobation, which we ſhall briefly con- 
ſider, and therein take leave to explain it 
in a different manner, whereby it will 
appear not only worthy to be defended, 
as redounding to the glory of God, but 
a plain and evident truth, founded on 
ſeripture. 5 : : 
If this doctrine were to be confider'd 
no otherwiſe, than as it is often repre- 
ſented by them, we ſhould diſlike it, as 


much as they do; for when they pretend 


that we herein ſuppoſe God to be ſevere 
and cruel to his creatures, delighting 
himſelf in, and triumphing over them, in 
their miſery ; and that he decreed, from. 
all eternity, to damn the greateſt part of 
mankind, without any conſideration of 
their ſin, as the reſult of his arbitrary 
will, or dominion, as he has a righr to 
diſpoſe of his creatures, according to his 
pleaſure, and that as a means to attain 
this end, as though it were in it felf de- 
ſirable, he leaves them to themſelves, 
blinds their minds, and hardens their 
hearts, and offers thoſe occafions of, and 
inducements to ſin, which are as ſtum- 
bling blocks in their way, and that he 
determined that his providence ſhould be 


ſo converſant about the will of man, as 


that it ſhould be under a natural necefſi- 
ty, or kind of compulſion, to What is 
evil, without confidering the corruption 
and depravity of nature, as a vicious habit, 
27, 2 Cor, xiii, 5. Heb: vi. 8. it Theſſ. v. 9. 
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which they had contracted; and that all 
this is done in purſuance of this decree of 
Reprobation. ._ | TY 
It is very probable that many, who 
give this account of this doctrine, have 
no other foundation for it, but the po- 
pular out- cry of thoſe who are not ap- 
priſed of the methods that are generally 
taken to explain and defend it; or elſe 
they ſuppoſe that it cannot be defended, 
without being expoſed to thoſe excep- 
tions, which are contained in the ac- 
count they give of it. But we ſhall take 
no farther notice of this, but proceed to 
explain and defend it another way. And, 
1. As to the former branch thereof, 
namely, Preterition, or God's paſſing by, 
or rejecting thoſe whom he hath not 
choſen to ſalvation, let it be premiſed; 
that God, in his eternal purpoſe, conſi- 
der'd all mankind as fallen, which muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have been fore-known by 
him, otherwiſe he could not be ſaid to 
be omniſcient, and the reſult of this fore- 
knowledge 1s his determining to leave a 
part of them in their fallen ſtate, in 
which he might have left the whole 
world to periſh, without being liable to 
the leaſt charge of injuſtice. This is 
what we call his rejecting them, and ac- 
cordingly it is oppoſed to his having 
choſen the reſt to eternal life. Theſe 
terms of oppoſition are plainly con- 
tained in ſcripture : thus it is faid, 
The election hath obtained it, and the reſt 
were blinded '; not by God's leading them 
into miſtakes, or giving them falſe Ideas 
of things, but they were left to the blind- 
neſs of their minds, which was the re- 
ſult of their apoſtacy from God ; and 


elſewhere our Saviour ſays, Thou haſt hid 
| theſe things from the wiſe and prudent, 


and haſt revealed them unto babes ®. Thou 
haſt hid, that is, not revealed them, and 
that either objectively, as reſpecting thoſe 
who are deſtitute of the light of the goſ- 
pel; or ſubjectively, as he did not ef- 
fectually, or ſavingly, enlighten them 
with the light of life, by revealing Chrift 
in them, as the Apoſtle calls it“; and 
therefore it isas though he had ſaid, thou 
| haſt determined not to give to ſome the 
means of grace, nor to others the ſaving 
efficacy thereof, ſuch as they are parta- 
| kers of, who are choſen to falvation. 
| Accordingly he is ſaid to have ſuffer d all 
nations to walk in their own ways , that 
is, not to reſtrain or prevent break · 
ings forth of corruption, as he might 
1 Rom. xi. 7. m Matt. xi. 25. 
ix. 1. Matt, xl, 26. 


2 Gal. i. 16, 


Preterition a Branch of Reprobation. 


have done; and elſewhere, to have Winke| 
at”, that is, as it may be render'd, ve. 
looked the greateſt part of the world 
which is no other F his rejecting, A 
paſſing them by; and in this ſenſe we are 
to underſtand that difficult mode of ſpeak. 
ing uſed by the Apoſtle, Whom be will he 
hardeneth * ; by which nothing elſe is in. 
tended but his purpoſing to leave many 
to the hardneſs of their own hearts. Gag 
forbid that any one ſhould think that 
there is a poſitive act contained in thoſe 
words, as though God infuſed hardne(; 
into the hearts of any; for the meanin 
is only this, that he determined to deny 
heart- ſoftening grace to that part of man. 
kind, whom he had not fore-ordained to 
eternal life. That there was ſuch a pur- 
poſe relating hereunto, is evident, he. 
cauſe whatever God does, in the methods 
of his providence, is the reſult of an 
eternal purpoſe. This no one, who ob- 
ſerves the diſpenſations of God's proyi. 
dence, and allows, as every one muſt do, 
that all that he does was pre-concerted by 
him, can juſtly deny. 

But that which muſt be farther enqui- 
red into, as to this matter, is, whether 
God's determining to paſs by a part of 
mankind, be an act of ſovereignty, or of 
juſtice. And this may alſo be judged of, 
by the external diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence; ſo far as there is ſovereignty, or 
juſtice, viſible in them, we are to conclude 
that this purpoſe, relating thereunto, was 
the reſult of one or the other of theſe per- 
fections. In ſome reſpects, it is an act 
of ſovereignty: As, for inſtance, that 

God ſhould give one nation the goſpel, 
or the means, of grace, and deny it to 
another ; it is not becauſe he ſees any 
thing in one part of the world, that 
obliges him thereunto, more than in the 

other; but the reaſon is, as was obſerved 
inthe ſcripture but now mentioned, becau/? 
it ſeemed good in his fight *. Moreover, 
his giving ſpecial grace, whereby ſome 
are effectually called and ſanctified; and 
denying it to others, is an act of ſovereig 
pleaſure. | . 
But, on the other hand, God is faid 
| ſometimes, in the external diſpenſation 
of his providence, to leave men to them 
ſelves, to give them up to their O 
| heart's luſt, in a judicial way, which 
ſuppoſes not only the commiſſion of fn, 
bur perſons being obſtinate, and reſolute” 
ly determined to continue in it. gr 
God faith concerning his people: Ile 


Acts xiv. 10. P Chap. xvii. 30. e 


brut 
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would none of me; ſo I gave them up to 


their own hearts luſts, and they walked in 
their own counſels . And the Pſalmiſt ſays 
elſewhere, Add iniquity to their iniquity *; 


which words I would rather conſider as a 


prediction than a prayer, or as an expreſſion 
of the church's acquieſcence in God's 
righteous judgments, which they had 
ground to conclude, that he would in- 
flict on an impenitent incorrigible peo- 
ple; theſe are expreſſed, by adding ini- 


quity to iniquity, not as though he de- 


figned to infuſe any habit of fin into 
them ; for that is inconſiſtent with the 
holineſs of his nature; but that he would 
reject and leave them to themſelves, in a 
judicial way, as a puniſhment inflicted on 


them for their iniquities, the conſequence 


whereof would be their own adding ini- 


quity to iniquity. Thus, in different 


reſpe&s, the purpoſe of God, in paſſing 
by a part of mankind, may be conſidef d, 


either as the reſult of his ſovereign plea- 


ſure, or as an act of juſtice. 
2. We ſhall now proceed to conſider 
the other branch of Reprobation, which 


| ſome call Pre-damnation, or (to uſe the 


ſcripture-expreſſion, - before refer'd to 


God's fore-ordaining thoſe who ſhall not 


be ſaved, to that condemnation, which 
they ſhall fall under, as expoſing them- 
ſelves to it by their own wickedneſs ; 
which is nothing elſe but his determining, 
from all eternity; to puniſh thoſe, as a 
judge, who ſhould, by their own crimes, 
deſerve it, and thereby to vindicate the 
holineſs of his nature and law. Here ler 


it be obſerved, that when this doctrine 


is reproached or miſrepreſented, it is de- 
{cribed as an act of divine ſovereignty, 


but that we are as ready to deny and op- 
pole as they are, ſince, according to the 


deſcription we have given of ir, it can be 


no other than an act of juſtice; for, if to 


condemn, or puniſh, be an a& of juſtice, 
then the decree, relating hereunto, muſt 


be equally ſo, for one is to be judged of 


by the other. If God cannot puniſh crea- 
tures as ſuch, but as criminals and rebels, 
then he muſt be ſuppoſed to have conſi- 
der'd them as ſuch, when, in his eternal 


purpoſe, he determined to puniſh them. 


No one can ſtile this an act of cruelty, 


or ſeverity in God, but thoſe who reckon 


the puniſhing of ſin to be ſo, and are diſ- 
poſed to charge the Judge of all with not 


doing right, or offering an injury to his 


creatures,” when he pours forth the vials 
of his wrath on them, who, by their bold 


Pal. IxxXI. 11; 12. " Pſal. Ixix. 27. 


and wilful crimes, render themſelves ob- 
nox1ous thereunto. Sn | 

Here let it be conſider'd, that God, in 
his actual providence, is not the author 
of fin, though he ſuffer it to be com- 


| mitted in the world. And, ſince his per- 


mitting, or not hindering it, cannot be 
ſaid to be the cauſe of its being com- 
mitted, there being no cauſe thereof, but 

the will of man ; it follows, from hence, 
that God's puniſhing fin, is not to be re- 
ſolved into his permiſſion of it, as the cauſe 
thereof, but into the rebellion of man's 
will, as refuſing to be ſubject to the divine 
law; and thus God conſider'd men, when, 
in his eternal purpoſe, he determined 
to condemn thoſe, whoſe deſert of this 
puniſhment was foreſeen, by him, from 


all eternity. And is this a doctrine to be 


ſo much decry'd? _ 
I cannot but wonder the learned au- 
thor, whom J have before refer'd to, as 
oppoling this doctrine ”, ſhould fo far 
give into the common and popular way 
of miſrepreſenting it, unleſs he deſigned, 
by this way of oppofing it, to render it 


deteſted, when he ſpeaks concerning them, 
mention'd in Jude, Ver. 4. who were before, 


of old, ordained to this condemnation, he ſays, 

This cannot be meant of any divine 
* ordination, or appointment of them, 

to eternal condemnation, becauſe it 
cannot be thought, without horror, that 
God doth thus ordain men to perdition, 
before they had a being.” If he had 
expreſſed his horror and reſentment a- 
gainſt God's ordaining men to perdition, 
as creatures, it had been juſt ; but to ex- 
preſs this deteſtation againſt God's or- 


daining men to perdition, who are de- 


ſcribed as theſe are, is to expoſe this do- 
ctrine without reaſon; and it is ſtill more 
ſtrange that he ſhould caſt this cenſure 
upon it, when he owns, in his farther 
explication of this text, That God or- 
* daineth none to puniſhment but ſin- 
“ners, and ungodly men, as theſe per- 
ſons here are ſtiled, and that theſe were 
men of whom it was before written, 
ce or propheſied, that they ſhould be con- 
« demned for their wickedneſs ;” fince 
there is not much difference in the me- 
thod of reaſoning, between ſay ing, that 
the condemnation of ſinners, for their 
wickedneſs, was before written, or pro- 
pheſied, and ſaying, that God fore-or- 
dained them to eternal puniſhment. 


cc 


cc 


I am ſenſible that many are led into 


this miſtake, by ſuppoſing that we give a 


&c. on Jude, Fer 4. 


u See Whitby's Parapłraſe, 
Rr er 


very 
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very injurious and perverſe ſenſe of that 
text, in Which the doctrine of reproba- 
tion is contained, which, it may be, has 
cccaſioned this feproach to be caſt upon 
it. For when the Apoſtle ſays, in Rom. ix. 

22. What if Gt willing to ſhew his 
wrath, and to take his power known, en- 
dured, with much long-ſuffering, the veſt 
of wrath fitted to deſtruction, ſome ſup- 
poſe that we underſtand this rext, as 
though theſe veſſels of wrath were, from 
all eternity, prepared for deſtruction by 
God, and that his eternal purpoſe, 1s his 
fitting them for it, as intending to bring 


about that end, viz. his deftroying them. 


But if any have expreſſed themſelves in 
ſuch a way, as is equivalent thereunto, let 
them be accountable for their own ſenſe 


of the text; though this I may ſay, that 
ſome, even of them, who give into the S- 


pralapſarian way of explaining the do- 
Ctrine of Predeſtination, have not under- 
ſtood it in this ſenſe *; and the ſenſe 
which I would give of it is this, that 


thoſe, whom the Apoſtle ſpeaks of as 
veſſels of wrath, are perſons whom God 


had rejected, and from the foreſight of 
the fins which they would commit, he 


had appointed them to wrath, which is 


an expreſſion the Apoſtle uſes elſewhere 53 


but they were appointed to wrath, not 


as creatures, but as ſinners; they are de- 
ſeribed as fitted to deſtruction, not by 
God's act, but their own, and that 1s 
the reaſon of their being fore-ordained 
td | 

There is another ſcripture, which is 


generally cited by thoſe who treat on 
3 


is ſubje&, that we are to uſe the utmoſt 
caution in explaining, leſt we give juſt 
occaſion, to thoſe who oppoſe it, to ex- 
preſs their abhorrence of it, as incon- 
ſiſtent with the divine perfections, name- 
ly, what the Apoſtle ſays concernin 
Sake that were not elected, whom he calls 
the reſt of the Feuiſb nation, in Rom. 
xi. 7—10. that they were blinded, and 
that God bad given them the Spirit 0 
lumber, eyes that they ſhould not ſee, and 
ears that they ſhould not hear; and he 
ſpeaks of their table being made a ſnare, 


and a trap, and a flumbling block, and 3 
1 to them; let their eyes be 
darken'd, that they may not ſee, and boy 
down their back always. The ſenſe which 
they, who miſrepreſent this doctrine, ſup. 
poſe that we put upon this ſcripture, is 
that they, who are reprobated, have, as 
a conſequence thereof, occaſions of fin 
laid in their way, ſome things deſigned to 
blind their minds, caſt a miſt before their 
eyes, and ſo lead them out of the way, 
and other things, that prove a ſnare to 


them, a trap, and occafion of fin, and all 


this with a deſign to bring about that 
damnation whieh God had ordain'd for 
them, in this decree of reprobation, 
which ſenſe of this ſeripture never was, 
nor could be given, by any one, who has 
a due regard to the dlvine perfections. 
And ſhall this doctrine be judged of 
hereby, whey it is very hard tb find any, 
how unguarded ſoever they are in their 
modes of ſpeaking, that underſtand this 
text as they repreſent it? We ſhall there. 
fore conſider what is probably the mean- 
ing of this ſcripture, with which the 
doctrine we have laid down is very con- 


0 


ſiſtent, It is not to be underſtood as 


though God were the author of theſe fins, 
which they are ſaid to be charged with; 


but this blindneſs and ſtupidity, which 
is called, A Spirit of amber, as it is con- 


nected with the Idea of their being re- 


jected of God, and his determining not 


to give them the contrary graces, is con- 
fider'd, as the conſequence, not the effect 


thereof, and that not the immediate, but 


the remote conſequence thereof, in the 


ſame ſenſe as ſtealing is the conſequence 
of poverty, in thoſe who have a vicious 
inclination thereunto. Thus, when 3 
perſon, who has contracted thoſe habits 
of fin, that tend to turn men aſide from 


God, is deſtitute of preventing and reſtrain- 


ing grace, the conſequence thereof, is, that 
theſe corruptions will break forth with 


greater violence; and God is not obliged 
of to give this grace to an apoſtate, fallen 


creature, much leſs to one who has miſ- 
improved the means of grace, by which 


a multitude of ſins might have been pre- 


* Thus Bez4 in be. calls thein 7uſtle, beehuſe, as erestures, they are the workmanſhip of God, the great Potter, 
but veſſels prepared for deſtructon by themſelves, and therefore adds, Britii veras chiyſas minim negem in ipſis vaſi 


Lerere.ju#th lind, perditio tua ex te eſt, 
11 Thefl. v. 9. | 


It ought to be obſerved, that the word, here uſed, is xaT1riouire ws dTHAGay, and not re, ion 


nor is there any thing added to the word, that ſignifies, that this pre 
or as though it took its riſe from God, as the cauſe of that fin for which he deligned to 


ion thereunto was antecedent to their being 
niſh them; whereas, on the 


other hand, when the Apolile, in the following Verſe, ſpeaks of God's making known the riches of his glory on the veſſe!s of 
mercy, to wit, the ele&, they are deſcribed as thoſe whom he had 'afore propared umo glory, d ręonrbHνν os Saas 
What ſhould be the reaſon that the Apoſtle alters the phraſe, but that we may hereby be led to conſider, that when 
God choſe the elect ro glory, they are conſider d, in his purpoſe, as thoſe whom he deſigned, by his grace, to make 
meet for ic ? 80 chat the veſſels of wrath are conſider d as fitting themſelves for deſtruction; the veſſels of mercy, 43 
perſons whom God would firſt prepare for, and then bring to glory, | DEE 

| Fo vented ; 


_. 


_ 
_ 
_——_ 


_ 


man's own 


ſtrong delafien, that the 
lie, that they all might 


vented; ſo that nothing is intended here- 


dy but this, that they are left to them- 
ſelves, and permitted to ſtumble and fall, | 
and to commit thoſe abominations, which, 


if they had not been thus judicially left, 
would have been prevented, and, as the 
conſequence thereof, they run ins many 
fins, which they might have avoided ; 
for though we fuppoſe that it is not in a 


grace of God, to bring himſelf into a re- 
generate or converted ftate, (as will be 


farther confider'd, - in its proper place,) 


nevertheleſs, we do not deny but that 


men might, in the right uſe of the gifts 


of nature, avoid many fins, which they, 


who are ſaid to be thus blinded, and har- 


den'd, run into, and ſo mereaſe their 
guilt and miſery, eſpecially where they 
are not prevented by the grace of God, 
which he may, without any impeach- 


ment of his providence, deny to thoſe 


whom he has not choſen to eternal life, 
as he might, had he pleaſed, have denied 
it to the whole world, and much more to 
thoſe who have not improved the com- 
mon 'grace, which they received, but 
have, through the wickedneſs of their 
nature, proceeded from one degree of fin 
unto another. $49} 5 

There is another ſcripture, which, ſome 
ſuppoſe, we underſtand in fuch a ſenſe, 
as gives the like occaſion of prejudice to 
many againſt this doctrine, in 2 The. ii. 
11, 12. For this cauſe God ſhall ſend them 
ſhould believe a 
damned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had plenſure in 
0 the meaning whereof is 
this; that God ſuffer'd them to be delu- 
ded, who, in the following Verſe, are re- 
preſented as not receiving the love of the 


| truth; not that God was the author of 


theſe deluſions, or deceived them by a 
falſe repreſentation of things to them, 


or by exciting or inclining them to ad- 


here to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe who lie 


in wait to deceive ; but, fince he did not 


deſign to give them grace under the 
means of grace, or to enable them to re- 
ceive the truth in the love thereof, which 
he was not obliged to do to any, much 


leſs to thoſe who rebelled againſt the light 


that had been already given them: Here- 
upon, through the blindneſs of their 
own minds, they became an eaſy prey to 
thoſe who endeavoured to enſnare or de- 
lude them ; ſo that the dectee of God 


power, as deſtitute of the. 


char 
together, reſolved into God's eternal pur- 


give an account 


2 Theſſ 11, 11,12. Pſ. xxi. 12. John x ii 39, 40 explain' 4 247 


ruption of their own nature, took occa- 
fion, from thence; to run greater leng 

in their apoſtacy from, rebellion a- 
gainſt God. And as for that mode of 
ſpeaking here uſed, rhat God. ſball 
them firong detu/rons, that only reſpects 
his will to permit it, and not his defign 
to delude them. Cr Aa ne 
There is another ſcripture to the fame 
purpoſe, in. P/al. bexxi. r2. So I gave 
them up unto their own heart's luſt, Hd, they 
walked in their own counſels ; the meaning 
of which is, that God left them to them- 
fetves, and then luſt, or the corrupt ha- 
bits of fin, which they had acquired; 
conceived, and, as the Apoſtle James 
fpeaks, brought forth in, or greater acts 
of fin, which expoſed them to a greater 
degree of condemnation ; and all this is 
to be reſolved into God's permiſſive will; 
or purpoſe, to leave man, in his fallen 
ate, to himfelf, which he might do, 
without giving occafion to any to ſay, on. 
the one hand, that he is the author of 
fin; or, on the other, that he deals inju- 


riouſly with the finful creature. 


And to this we may add our Saviour's 
words concerning the Fews, in Jobn xii. 


9, 40. Therefore they could not believe; 
reuſe that 2 faid again, He hath 


Blinded their eyes, and harden'd theif 
heart ; that they ſhould not ſee with their 


755 nor under ſtand with their heart, and 


e converted, and I ſhould heal them. The 
ſenſe which they, who miſrepreſent this 
doctrine, ſuppoſe we put upon them, 
and conclude, that no other 1s 
with the argument we are maintaining, 
is, that the unbelief, which the Fews are 

ged with, was principally, if not al- 


poſe, to blind their eyes, and harden 


their hearts, namely, by ſome pofitive act, 
as a caufe producing this effect, with this 


view, that they ſhould not be converted, 
and faved, that thereby his decree to 
condemn them might take effect. It is 


no wonder to find perſons prejudiced a- 


inſt this doctrine, when ſet in ſuch a 
ight; but as this is very remote from 
the explication we have given thereof, 
fo our Sayiour's defign, in this text, is to 
why thofe miracles, 
which he wrought before the Fews, were 
ine ffectual for their conviction ; the more 
immediate cauſe whereof was the blind- 
neſs of their minds, and the hardnefs of 


e 5 ; their hearts, inaſmuch as they had ffrut 
ly reſpe&s his defying preventing their eyes againſt rhe light, and, through 
trace to thoſe, who, through the cor- the corruption of their nature, had har- 


den d 


( 
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dend their own hearts. As to what God is 
ſaid to have done, in a judicial way, a- 
greeable to the mode of ſpeaking here 
uſed, when it is ſaid, He hath harden d 
their hearts, it imports nothing elſe but his 
leaving them to the hardneſs of their own 
hearts, or denying them heart-ſoftening 
grace, which would have been an effectual 
remedy againſt it. ' And may not God de- 
ny his grace to ſinners, without being 
charged as the author of ſin, or the blame 
thereof devolved on him, and not them- 
ſelves? And, ſince this judicial act of 
providence cannot but be the reſult of an 


eternal purpoſe, is there any thing, in this 


decree, that reflects on his perfections, 


any more than there is in the execution 


thereof ah | 
There is another ſcripture, in Prov. 
xvi. 4. The Lord hath made all things for 
himſelf ; yea, even the wicked for the day of 
evil; from whence they infer, that the 
doctrine of Reprobation, which they ſup- 

| Poſe to be founded on a perverſe ſenſe gi- 
ven of it, includes in it the divine pur- 
poſe to make man to damn him; for they 
conclude that we underſtand it in that 
ſenſe; and they proceed a little farther 
than this, and pretend that we infer from 
it, that God made men wicked, or that 
he made them wicked for his glory, as if 


he had need of ſinful man for that end. 


I ſhould never have thought that ſo vile 
a conſequence. could be drawn from this 
doctrine, if the learned writer, before- 
mention'd, had not told the world that 
we infer this from it * ; and, to give 
countenance to this ſuggeſtion, he quotes 
a paſſage out of Dr. Tie; his words are 
theſe : © That all, beſides the elect, God 
c hath ordained to bring them forth into 
« the world in their corrupt maſs, and 
<« to permit them to themſelves, to go 


« on in their own ways, and ſo finally to 


« perſevere in fin ; and, laſtly, to damn 
« them for their ſin, for the manifeſta- 
« tion of the glory of his juſtice on 
« . 

I am not aſhamed to own my very 
great eſteem of this excellently: learned 
and pious writer, who was as conſidera- 
ble for that part of learning, which his 
works diſcover him to have been con- 
verſant in, as moſt in his day; though I 
cannot think my ſelf obliged, in every 
reſpe&, to explain this doctrine as he. 
does; and Dr, Whitby knew very well, 


that if ſuch an inference, as what we have 


been ſpeaking of, were to be deduced 
from-the writings of any, who maintain 
| Þ See Whithy's Diſcourſe, &c. pag. 10. 


© See his Riches of God's love againſt Hord, Part II. Pag. + 


the doctrine of reprobation, it muſt be 


from one who gives into the Supralap. 
ſarian way of explaining it; and this ex. 


preſſion, which it may be, was a' little 
unguarded, ſeems to bid as fair for it, as 
any other he could have found out: But 
any one that reads it, without prejudice, 


and eſpecially that compares it with what 


is connected therewith, would not ſun. 
poſe that any thing is intended hereby 
that gives the leaſt ground to conclude 
that God made men wicked for the ma- 

nifeſtation of his juſtice. The moſt ob. 
noxious part of this quotation is, ha- 
God ordained to bring forth into the world 
the non-elect, in their corrupt maſs, that 
is, that perſons, who are every day born 
into the world, are the ſeed of corrupt 
and fallen man, and ſo have the hahits 
of fin propagated with their nature, which 
many other divines have endeavoured to 
maintain. What my ſentiments are con- 
cerning this matter, I ſhall rather chooſe 
to inſiſt on, under a following Anſwer, 
in which we ſhall be led to ſpeak of the 
doctrine of original fin, and of that cor- 
ruption of nature, which is the conſe- 
quence of it ; therefore, paſſing this by, 
there is nothing, in what remains of this 
quotation, but what is very defenſible, 
and far from making God the author of 
ſin; for we may obſerve, that all he ſays, 
concerning the providence of God rela- 
ting to this matter, is only, that he per- 
mits, -or leaves, them to themſelves, and 
he ſuppoſes them finally to perſevere in 
ſin, without which they cannot be liable 
to damnation, or the diſplay of the juſtice 

of God therein; and if the author, who 
brings this quotation, had duly conſider'd 
the words immediately before, he might 
have ſeen reaſon to have ſaved himſelf the 
trouble of making this reflection upon it; 
for Dr. Tit, who, though a Supralab- 
ſarian, ſays, * That he reckons that con- 
ce troverſy, relating to the order of Gods 
« decrees, to be meerly Apex Logicus, 3s 
« he calls it, @ logical nicety; and adds, 
« That his opinion about it is well 


* known, namely, that God doth not 
„ ordain any man to damnation, before 


te the conſideration of ſin; and, a few 
lines after, he ſays, That God of bis 
“ mere pleaſure, created all, but of his mere 
« pleaſure, he damneth none; but ever) 
« one that is damned, is damned for his fil, 
« and that wilfully committed, and con- 
« tumaciouſly continued in by them that 
« come to ripe years.” And if nothing 
more than this is intended by the doctrin 
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of reprobation, it ought not to be ſo miſ- 
repreſented, with a deſign to caſt an 
«% ² ol 
But to return to the ſcripture but now 
mention'd: When God is ſaid o have made 


the wicked for the day of evil, the mean- 


ing is not that man's damnation was the 
end deſigned by God, in creating him, 
for there are ſome other Ideas that inter- 
yene between God's purpoſe to Create and 
condemn him; he muſt be conſider d not 
barely as a creature, but as a ſinner ; now, 


as God did not create man that he might 


fin, he could not be faid to create him, 
that he might condemn him. Accord- 
ingly, the ſenſe which ſome give of this 


text, is, that God 1s ſaid to have made all 
things for himſelf, to wit, for his own 


glory. And inaſmuch as ſome will be 


ready to object, that God will have no 
glory from the wicked, who oppoſe his 


name and intereſt in the world: The An- 
ſwer to this is; that they, from whom he 
ſhall have no glory, as a Saviour, he 
will, notwithſtanding, be glorified in 


them as a judge; which judicial act, 


though it be defer d for a time, while his 


long-ſuffering waits upon them, yet it 


ſhall fall heavily on them, in the day of 
evil; which is very remotefrom that ſup- 


1 that God made man to damn 


im. And there is a ſenſe given of it by 


ſome who are on the other ſide of the 


queſtion, which ſeems equally probable, 
or agreeable to the mind of the Holy 


Ghoſt, and is not in the leaſt ſubverſive 


of the doctrine we are maintaining, 


namely, That the Lord diſpoſeth all 


things throughout the world, to ſerve 


« ſuch ends as he thinks fit to deſign, 
« which they cannot refuſe to comply 
« withal ; for if any men be ſo wicked 
« as to oppoſe his will, he will not loſe 
« their j 
« publick calamity upon a country, em- 
6 pay them to be the executioners of 
is wrath : Of this there was a remark- 


our Saviour uſed, to puniſh his cru- 
« cifiers, not that they undertook that 
* war out of any deſign or deſire to 
do our bleſſed Saviour right, but out 
« of an ambition to enſlave the world; 
yet God made uſe of them for ano- 
ther deſign, as publick executioners, 
* by whom he puniſhed the ungodly *.” 


See Biſhop Patrick in loc. | a 


A Farther Explication of Prov. xvi. 4. 


ervice; but, when he brings a 


able inſtance in the deſtruction of 7e- 
ruſalem, by the Roman ſoldiers, whom 
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So the Afſyrian is ſaid, in Jai. x. 5, 6. 


to be the rod of God's anger, and to be 
ſent againſt the people of Iſrael, to lead 


them captive, and therein to tread them 
down, like the mire in the ſtreets e. And as 
to what concerns the purpoſe of God, 
on which theſe judicial proceedings 
depend, this is to be judged of by the 
execution thereof, as it is evidently to be 
infer d from thence. And this is the ſenſe 
in which we underſtand the doctrine 
of reprobation, as in the foregoing ar- 
gument. 3 
Thus we have endeavoured to prove the 
doctr ine of election and reprobation, and 
defended it from the reproaches and miſ- 


repreſentations caſt upon it, by conſider- 


ing it, not only as agreeable to the divine 


perfections, but as founded on ſcripture, 
we ſhall therefore proceed, 


'VI. To enquire whether the contrary 
doctrine, as defended by ſome, be not 


derogatory to the divine perfections, and 


therefore does not contain greater abſur- 


dities ; or, if expreſſions of deteſtation 


were a ſufficient argument to ſer it aſide, 
whether we have not as much reaſon to 
teſtify our diſlike that way, as they have 
againſt the doctrine we are maintaining. As 
to that part of the charge brought againſt 
us, as tho we repreſented God as ſevere and 
cruel to his creatures, or that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with his goodneſs to ſuppoſe that 
he leaves any to themſelves in their fallen 


ſtate, ſo as not to give them the means of 


grace, when he knew that, being deſti- 
tute thereof, they could not believe, and 
ſo would fall ſhort of ſalvation, purſuant 
to his eternal purpoſe relating thereunto. 
Can this be ſaid to be inconſiſtent with 
his goodneſs, any more than all his other 


diſplays of vindictive juſtice ? If they ſup- 


poſe that it is, we might eaſily retort 
the argument upon them, fince they will 
not aſſert, that the whole race of fallen 


man ſhall be ſaved; and, if ſo, muſt we 


not ſuppoſe that God certainly fore- 


Knew this, otherwiſe where is his infinite 


underſtanding ? And, if he knew that 
this would be the conſequence of their 
being born, and living in the world, 
where is his goodneſs in bringing them 
into it? If it be ſaid, that they had a free 
will to chooſe what is good, and ſo had a 
power to attain ſalvation; therefore their, 


not attaining it, is wholly owing to thems. 


This agrees with the ſenſe given of it by Grof in loc. and whithy ia his Diſcourſe, Q. Pag. 11. and it agrees very 
well with the ſenſe of the Hebregy words, myo? vp which does not ſo much ſignify to make, as to diſpoſe, and 
adapt one thing to another, which the LXX. render, QuAdITeTH 6 d, & c. the wicked is reſerved to the day of evil. 
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ſelves. Suppoſe this were taken for 


[pk without entering on that ſub- 


ct at preſent, yet it muſt be farther en- 
1 whether they will allow that God 
ore-knew that they would abuſe this 
freedom of will, or power, to make them- 


ſelves holy or happy; and, if ſo, could 


he not have prevented this? Did he make 


a will that he could not govern or re- 
ſtrain? Could he not have prevented the 
fin that he knew they would commit ? 


And if he could, why did he not do it, 


and thereby prevent their ruin, which 
he knew would be the conſequence here- 
of? So that if men are diſpoſed to find 
fault with the divine diſpenfation, it is 
no difficult matter to invent ſome me- 
thods of reaſoning to give umbrage to 
it; and, indeed, this objection is not ſo 
much againſt God's fore-ordaining what 
comes to paſs, as it is a ſpurning at his 
judicial hand, and finding fault with the 
equity of his proceedings, when he takes 
vengeance on ſinners for their iniquities, 
or charging ſeverity on God, becauſe all 
mankind are not the objects of his good- 


neſs, and conſequently not elected to 


eternal life. . | 
But, paſſing by this, we ſhall proceed 
to conſider how, in ſeveral inſtances, the 


methods uſed to oppoſe the doctrine, 


which we are maintaining, are attended 
with many abſurd confequences, deroga- 
tory to the divine perfections, which far- 
ther diſcovers the unreaſonableneſs of 
their oppoſition to it; particularly, 

1. It e God as indeterminate, 
or unreſolv'd what to do, which is the 
plain ſenſe of their aſſerting that he has 
not fore-ordain'd whatever comes to paſs. 
To ſuppoſe him deſtitute of any determi- 
nation, is directly contrary to his wiſdom 
and ſovereignty, and it would argue that 
there are ſome excellencies and perfections 
belonging to intelligent creatures, which 
are to be denied to him, who is a God of 
infinite perfection : But if, on the other 
hand, they ſuppoſe that every thing, which 
comes to pal, is determined by him, 
nevertheleſs that his determinations, as 
they reſpect the actions of intelligent 
creatures, are not certain and peremp- 
tory, but ſuch as may be diſannul'd, or 
render'd ineffectual, as taking his mea- 
ſures from the uncertain determinations 
of man's will; this is, in effect, ro ſay, 
that they are not determined by God; 
for an uncertain determination, or a con- 
ditional purpoſe, cannot properly be call'd 


2 determination. 


LEY 


Thus for God to de- 
termine, that he that believes ſhall be ſa- 


ved, without reſolving to give that faith 
which is neceſſary to falvation, is, in 
effect, not to determine that any ſhall 


be ſaved; for, ſince they ſuppoſe that it 


is left to man's free will to believe or not 
and liberty is generally explaind by them 
as implying that a perſon might, had he 
pleaſed, have done the contrary to that 
which he is ſaid to do freely, it follows, that 
all mankind might not have believed and 
repented, and conſequently that they might 
have miſſed of ſalvation, and then the 
purpoſe of God, relating thereunto, i; 
the ſame, as though he had been indeter-. 
minate, as to that matter. But if, on 
the other hand, they ſuppoſe that, t 
prevent this diſappointment, God over. 
rules the free actions of men, in order to 
the accompliſhment of his own purpoſe, 
then they give up their own cauſe, and 
allow us all that we contend for; bur this 
they are not diſpoſed to do; therefore 
we cannot ſee how the independency of 
the divine will can be defended by them 
conſiſtently with their method of oppo- | 
ſing this doctrine. 
Again, if it be ſuppoſed, as an expe- 


dient to fence againſt this abſurd conſe- 


quence, that God fore-knew what his 
creatures would do, and that his deter- 
minations were the reſult thereof, and 
conſequently that the event is as certain 
as the divine fore-knowledge, this is 
what is not univerſally allow'd of by 
them; for many are ſenſible that it is as 
hard to prove, that God fore-knew what 
muſt certainly come to paſs, without in- 
fering the inevitable neceſſity of things, 
as it is to aſſert that he willed or deter- 
mined them, whereby they are renderd 


eventually neceſſary ; and if they ſuppoſe 


that God fore-knew what his creatures 
would do, and, particularly, that they 
would convert themſelves, and improve 
the liberty of their will, ſo as to render 


themſelves objects fit for divine grace, 


without ſuppoſing that he determined to 
exert that power and grace, which was 
neceſſary thereunto, this is to exclude his 
providence from having a hand in the 


government of the world, or to aſſert 


that his determinations rather reſpect 
what others will do, than what he will 
enable them to do, which farther ap- 
pears to' be inconſiſtent with the divine 
perfeCtions. „ 
2. There are ſome things, in their me- 
thod of reaſoning, which ſeem to infer 
a mutability in God's purpoſe, which is 
all one as to ſuppoſe, that he had no pu a 
poſe at all relating to the event of —_ 
4 


\ 


_ 
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what the 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 


John xiv, 22. 


ion. they refer to ſuch- like ſcriptures 
41 0 that God will have all 
men to be ſaved, and come to the knowledge 
of the truth, applying this act of the 
ivine will to every individual, even to 


| thoſe who ſhall not be ſaved, or come to 


the knowledge of the truth ; and they 
underſtand our Saviour's words, How often 
would ¶ have gather'd thy children * 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not ? Behold, your 
houſe is left unto you deſolate :, as imply- 
ing, that God purpoſed to fave them, 
but was obliged afterwards, by the per- 
verſeneſs of their actions, to change his 
purpoſe. What is this, but to aſſert him 
to be dependent and mutable ? 3 
z. They, who ſuppoſe that ſalvation is 


not to be reſolved into the power and will 
of God, muſt aſcribe it to the will of 


man, by which we determine our ſelves 
to perform thoſe duties, which render us 
the objects of divine mercy, and then 
Apoſtle ſays, Tis not of bim that 


God, that ſheweth mercy ®, would hardly 


| be intelligible, or a defenſible propoſi- 


tion ; and when it is faid, We 3 
becauſe be firſt loved us, the propoſition 
1 to be inverted, and it ſhould ra- 
ther be ſaid, He loved us, becauſe we 
firſt loved him ; and that humbling que- 
ſtion, which the Apoſtle propoſes, Who 


 maketh thee to differ *? ſhould be an- 
ſwer d, as one proudly did, I make my 


ſelf to differ. 3 

4. As to what concerns the doctrine of 
diſcriminating grace, which cannot well 
be maintain'd, without aſſerting a diſcri- 
mination in God's purpoſe relating there- 
unto, which is what we call election; if 


this be denied, there would not be ſo great 


a foundation for admiration, or thankful- 


neſs, as there is, or for any to ſay, as one 


of Chriſt's diſciplesdid, ſpeaking the ſenſe 
of all the reſt, Lord, how is it, that thou 
wilt manifeſt thy ſelf unto us, and not unto 
the world? Nor is there ſo great an in- 
ducement to humility, as what will ariſe 


from the firm belief, that, when no eye 


pitied the poor helpleſs and miſerable 
linner, he was fingled out of a ruined 
and undone world, among that remnant 
whom God firſt deſigned for, and then 
brought to glory. 


VII. We ſhall now conſider thoſe me- 
chods of reaſoning, by which the contrary 


LE Tim. ii. 4. 


l Matt. xzili. 375 38. aps 


h Rom. ix. 16. 
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in oppoſing the doctrine of ele- doctrine is defended, and enquire into 
Thus, in oppouns the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, which are 


generally brought for that purpoſe; and 
ſhall endeavour to make it appear, that 
they may be explained in a different way; 
more conſiſtently with the divine per- 
fections. Ir is plain, that the main de- 
ſign of thoſe, who oppoſe the doctrine of 
election, is to advance the goodneſs of 
God; and, ſince all mankind cannot be 
ſaid to be equally partakers of the effects 
of this goodneſs, inaſmuch as all ſhall not 
be ſaved, they ſuppoſe that God has put 
all mankind into a ſalvable ſtare; and ac- 


cordingly, as the goſpel-overture is uni- 
verſal, ſo God's purpoſe to fave includes 


all to whom ir is made; but the event; 


and conſequently the efficacy of the di- 


vine purpoſe relating hereunto, depends 


on the will of man; and, that there may 


be no obſtruction, which may hinder this 


deſign from taking effect, God has given 


him a power to yield obedience to his 
law, which, though it be not altogether 


ſo perfect as it was at firſt, but is ſome- 


what weaken'd by the fall, yet it is ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the end and deſign of the 


goſpel, that is, to bring him to falva- 


tion, if he will, and the event of things 
is wholly put on this iſſue; ſo that, 
though there be not an univerſal falya- 
tion, there is a determination in God to 


fave all upon this condition. How far 
this is inconſiſtent with the divine per- 


fections, has been already conſider'd; and 


we are farther to enquire, whether there 


be any foundation for it in ſcripture, and 
what is the ſenſe of ſome texts, which are 
often brought in defence thereof. 

One text refer'd to is, thoſewords of the 
Apoſtle, in 1 Tim. ii. 4. Who will have 
all men to be ſaved, and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth ; and another ſcripture, 
to the ſame purpoſe, in 2 Pet. iii. 9. The 
Lord is not willing that any ſhould periſh, 


but that all ſhould come to repentance; and 


ſeveral others, from whence they argue 
the univerſality of the divine purpoſe re- 
lating to the ſalvation of mankind, or that 
none are rejected, or excluded from ir, 
by any act of God's will, and conſequently 
that the doctrine ofeletionand reprobation 
is to be exploded, as contrary hereunto. 
That the ſenſe of theſe ſcriptures can- 
not be, that God deſign'd that all men 
thould be eventually ſaved, or come to the 


knowledge of the truth, ſo that none of 
them ſhould periſh, is evident, from man 


other ſcriptures, that ſpeak of the de-. 


I John iv. 19. k x Cor. iv. 7. 
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ſtruction of ungodly men, which, doubt- 
leſs, will be allowed by all; there- 


fore it follows, that the meaning of 


theſe two ſcriptures, is not that God 
purpoſed, or determined, what ſhall ne- 
ver come to paſs, which is inconſiſtent 
with the glory of his wiſdom and ſove- 
reignty, as bw been before obſerved; 
bur they are to be underſtood with thoſe 
limitations, which the word all, which 
refers to the perſons mentioned, as de- 
ſigned to be ſaved, is ſubject to in other 
ſcriptures, as will be more particularly 
conſider d, when we treat of univerſal 
and particular Redemption, under a fol- 
lowing Anſwer ® ; and therefore, at pre- 
ſent, we need only obſerve, that theſe 
ſcriptures may be ſet in a true light, thar 
the word all is oftentimes taken for all 
ſorts of men, or things; as when it is 


faid; that of every thing that creepeth upon 


the earth, there went in two and two unto 


Noah into the ark ”, that is, all the Spe- 


cies of living creatures, not every indivi- 


dual; ſo „, in the viſion that Peter ſaw 


of the ſheet let down from heaven, in 
which there were all manner of four-footed 
beaſts, &c. v, ſo it is ſaid, concerning our 
Saviour, that he went about, healing all 


manner of ſickneſs, and all manner of diſ- 


eaſe among the people *; and elſewhere God 
romiſes, that he will pour out his Spi- 
rit upon all fleſh*, that is, perſons of all 
ages and conditions, young and old. 
There are many inſtances of the like 
nature in ſcripture, which juſtify this 


ſenſe of the word all; and it ſeems plain, 


from the context, that it is to be ſo taken 
in the former of the ſcriptures, but now 


refer'd to, when it is ſaid, God will have 


all men to be ſaved; for he exhorts, in 
Ver. 1. that prayer and ſupplication ſhould 
be made for all men, that is, for men of 
all characters and conditions in the world, 
and, in particular, for kings, and all 
that are in authority, and thereby he 
takes occaſion to reſolve a matter in di- 
ſpute among them, whether thoſe kings 
that were tyrants and oppreſſors, ought 
to be pray'd for, when he tells them, 
that all ſorts of men are to be pray'd for ; 
and the reaſon of this is aſſigned, namely, 
becauſe God will have all men, that is, all 
ſorts of men, tro be ſaved. 

Moreover, they whom God 
are ſaid to be ſuch as ſhall come, that is, 
as he will bring to the knowledge of the 
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Matt. iv. 23. The words are, 0geaTe&ver Tacey voge %) TaEcav parakiay, every ſickneſs, 


and fo the ſame words are tranſlated, in Matt. ix. 35. 
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will fave, 


Tegroba, that is, all forr-footed beaſts, 


truth. Now it is, certain, that God ne. 
ver deſigned that every individual ſhould 
come to the knowledge of the truth; fo; 
if he did, his purpoſe is not fulfilled, or 
his providence runs counter to it, for 
every individual of mankind have not the 
goſpel ; therefore it follows, that ſince 
God did not purpoſe that all men ſhould 
come to the DT of the truth, the 
foregoing words, Who will have all nen 
to be ſaved, are not to be underſtood in 
any other ſenſe, but as ſignifying all ſore; 
of men. Neither can it well be proved 
whatever may be attempted in order | 
thereto, that the er words, which 
ſpeak of Chriſt's being a Mediator betuęen 
God and men, intend, that he perform 
this office for every individual man, eyen 
for thoſe that ſhall not be ſaved ; for then 
it would be executed in vain for a great 
part of them, as will be farther conſi- 
der d in its proper place; therefore we 
muſt 8 that, in the former of 
theſe ſcriptures, nothing elſe is intended, 
but that God determined to give ſaving 
grace to all ſorts of men. 5 | 
And as for the latter, in which the 
Apoſtle Peter ſays, that God is not willing 
that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhoull 
come to repentance; there the word all is 
expreſly limited, in the context, as re- 
fering only to thoſe who are elec and 
faithful; and therefore he ſays, inclu- 


ding himſelf among them, that the Lord 


is long-ſuffering to us ward. Now if we 
obſerve the character which he gives ot 
the church, to. which he writes, in the 
beginning of both his epiſtles, (which, 
as he ſays, in Ver. 1. T this Chapter, 
were directed to the ſame perſons) it is 
as great as is given of any in ſcripture; 
and they are diſtinguiſned from thoſe 
profane /coffers, who walked after their 
own luſts, and other ungodly men, whoſe 
rdition he ſpeaks of, as what would be- 
fall them in the diſſolution of the world, 
by fire, in the day of judgment, and they 
are deſcribed not only as elect᷑ unto obedience, 
and as having obtained like precious faith 
with the Apoſtles, but they were ſuch 3s 
God would keep, through faith, unto ſal- 
vation ; therefore the Apoſtle might well _ 
ſay, concerning them, that God deter- 
mined that none of them ſhould periſh, 
without advancing any thing that mili- 
tates againſt the doctrine we are maiu- 
taining. | 


— 


Acts x. 12. 
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and every diſeaſe 
| Objeft. 
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Obiccth. The Apoſtle, in this Yer/e, 
ſpeaks of God, as willing that all ſhould 
come to repentance z therefore they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from that part of the church, 
| who had obtained, like precious faith, 


he gives of ſome of them, in both his 
epiſtles, which infers their being then in 
a ſtate of ſalvation; therefore the word 
all, in this text, is not ſubject to the li- 
mitation before mention'd, but muſt be 
applied to all the world, and conſequent; 
ly the meaning is, that God is not willing 
that any of mankind ſhould periſh, but 


that all ſhould come to repentance. 


ol God's defering the day of judgment, 

and perdition of ungodly men, and fo 
A exerciſing his long-ſuffering towards the 
E world in general, not that he deſign'd to 
= bring them all to repentance hereby, for 
that would be to intend a thing which 
he knew ſhould never come to paſs; but 
the end of his patience, to the world in 
general, is, that all whom he deſigned to 
bring to repentance, or who were choſen 


ling of the blood of Jeſus, ſhould be 
brought to it. I 5 5 
There are other arguments, which the 

bring in defence of their ſenſe of the 
doctr ine of election, as ſuppoſing that it 
is not peremptory, determinate, or un- 
changeable, and ſuch as infers the ſalva- 
tion of thoſe who are the objects thereof, 
taken from thoſe ſcriptures, which, as 
they apprehend, aſcribe a kind of diſap- 
pointment to God; as when he ſays, in 
Jai. v. 4. concerning his vineyard, to 
wit, the church of the Fews, Wherefore 
when J looked that it ſhould bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ; and 


be ſought fruit on the fig-tree; meaning the 
church of the Fews in his day, but found 
none; and, ſpeaking concerning Hl, 
lem, he ſays, in Matt. xxili. 37, 38. How 
often would I have gather d thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, 
Jour houſe is left unto you deſolate; therefore 


of grace, may be defeated; ſo that theſe, 
and many other ſcriptures, not unlike to 
them, are inconſiſtent with the doctrine 
of election, as aſcertaining the event, to 
wi, the ſalvation of thoſe who are cho- 
len to eternal life; which leads us, par- 
ticularly, ro conſider the ſenſe thereof. 
F As to the firſt of them, in which God 
as, by the prophet, hat could have 


and were included in the character that 


Anſw. The Apoſtle, in this text, ſpeaks 


to it, as well as to obedience, and ſprink- 


our Saviour's words, in Luke xlii. 6. that 


they conclude,that God's purpoſe, or deſign 


| Gon Expectation not diſappointed by the Willof Man. 2 53 


been done more to my vineyard, that I have 


not done init? wherefore when I looked that 
it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it 


forth wild grapes? He condeſcends there- 


in to ſpeak of himſelf after the manner of 
men, as he often does in ſcripture, and 
is ſaid to look for what might reaſonably 
have been expected, as the conſequence 
of all the means of grace, which he had 
vouchſafed to them; the reaſonableneſs 


of the thing is Called his looking for it, 


as though he ſhould ſay, it might have 


been expected, from the nature of the 
thing, that they, who had been laid un- 


der ſuch obligations, ſhould expreſs ſome 
gratitude for them, and ſo have brought 
forth ſome fruit, to the glory of God; 
and thoſe words, which ſeem to attribute 
diſappointment to him, when tis ſaid, 
T hoked; &c. ſignify nothing elſe but the 
ingratitude of the people, that they did 


not walk agreeably to the obligations they 


were under; not that God was really 
diſappointed, for that would militate a- 
gainſt his omniſcience : He knew, be- 
fore he laid theſe obligations on them, 
what their behaviour would be; there- 


fore, had he had eyes of fleſh, or ſeen as 


man ſeeth, their behaviour would have 
tended. to diſappoint him; but there is 


no diſappointment in the divine mind, 


though the ſin reproved in the people be 
the ſame as though it had had a tendency 
to defeat the divine purpoſe, or diſappoint 
his expectation. ; 3 
As for that othet ſcriptute, in which 
tis ſaid, chat he ſought fruit on the jig-tree, 
but found none, that is, to be explained in 
the ſame way, he ſought fruit, that is, it 
might reaſonably have been expected, 
but he found none, that is, they did not 
act agreeably to the means of grace they 
enjoy'd. Therefore neither this, nor the 


other ſcripture, does in the. leaſt argue, 


that the purpoſe of God was not con- 
cern'd about the event, or that he did not 
know what it would be; for, as his pro- 
vidential diſpenſation gives us ground to 
conclude, that he determined to leave 
them to themſelves, ſo he knew before- 
hand that this, through the corruption 
of their nature, would iſſue in their un- 
fruitfulneſs, otherwiſe he is not omni- 
ſcient; therefore it follows, that neither 
of thefe fcriptures have the leaſt tendency 
to overthrow the doctrine of the certam- 


ty and peremptorineſs of the divine pur- 


poſe. 3 Wer 
As to what our Saviour ſays, relating 


to his willingneſs, to have gatber' d Jeru- 
falem, as a hen gathereth her chickens unn 
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der her wings, but they would not, it may 
be taken, without the leaſt abſurdity at- 
tending the ſenſe thereof, as refering to 
the end and deſign of his miniſtry among 
them, and it is as though he ſhould ſay, 
your nation ſhall be broken, and you 
ſcatter'd, as a puniſhment inflicted on 
you for your iniquities, and this deſtru- 
ction would have been prevented, had 
you believed in me; ſo that all that can 
be infer'd from hence is, that Chriſt's 
miniſtry and doctrine was attended with 
that convincing evidence, being confirm- 
ed by ſo many undoubted miracles, that 
their unbelief was not only charged on 
them as a crime, but was the occaſion of 
their ruin; or (as it is ſaid in the follow- 
ing words) of their houſe's being left unto 
| them deſolate. And this might have been 
prevented, by their making a right im- 
provement of that common grace, which 
they had; for though it be not in man's 
power, without the ſpecial influences of 
divine grace, to believe to the ſaving of 
the foul; yet I know no one who de- 


nies that it is in his power to do more 


good, and avoid more evil, than he does, 
or ſo far to attend to the preaching of the 
Foce as not to oppoſe it with that ma- 
they paid ſuch a deference to Chriſt's mi- 
niſtry, as this amounted to, they would 
not have been expoſed to thoſe judgments 
which afterwards befel them ; for it is 
one thing to fay, that men, by impro- 
ving common grace, can attain ſalvation, 
and another thing to conclude, that they 
might have eſcaped temporal judgments 
thereby. FX 5 
Therefore, if it be enquired; what was 
God's intention in giving them the 
goſpel? the anſwer is very plain: It was 
not that hereby he might bring them all 
into a ſtate of ſalvation, for then it would 


have taken effect; but it was, as appears 


by the event, to bring thoſe, that ſhould 
be ſaved among them, to that ſalvation, 
and to let others know, whether 
would hear, or whether they would for- 
bear; that God had a right to their obe- 
dience, and therefore that the meſſage 
which the Redeemer brought to them, 
ought to have met with better entertain- 
ment from them, than it did. And if it 
be farther enquired. ;. whether, provided 
they had believed their ruin would have 
been prevented? This is an undoubted con- 
ſequence, from our Saviour's words; but 
yet it does not follow from hence, that 
it Was a matter of uncertainty with God, 


whether they ſhould believe or no; for it 


17 


ice and envy as the Jeus did; and, had 


is one thing to ſay, that he would not 
have puniſhed them, unleſs they rejected 
our Saviour; and another thing to ſuppoſe 
that he could not well determine whe. 
ther they would reject him or no. So that 
the purpoſe of God muſt be conſider d 
as agreeing with the event of things, and 
the deſign of Chriſt's miniſtry, as bein 
what it really was; yet he might, 185 
withſtanding, take occaſion to charge the 
Jeus deſtruction upon their own ob. 
ſtinacy. 15 as 
There are many other ſcriptures, which 
they bring to the like purpoſe, which ! 
paſs over, becauſe the ſenſe they give of 
them differs not much from that, in 
which they underſtand the {criptures 
before-mention'd, and their reaſoning 
from them, in oppoſition to this doctrine 
is the ſame, and the ſame anſwer may 
be given to it. | 
However, I cannot but obſerve, that 
as, from ſome ſcriptures, they attribute dif. 
appointment to God, they repreſent him, 
from others, as wiſhing, but in vain, that 
it had happen'd otherwiſe, and as being 
grieved at the diſappointment; ſo they 
underſtand thoſe words, in P/a/. 1xxxi, 
13, 14. Oh! that my people had hearken'} 


_ unto me, and Iſrael hadwalked in my Ways! | 


J. ſhould ſoon have ſubdued their enemies, 
and turned my hand againſt their adver- 
ſaries; and that, in Luke xix. 42. If, or 
Oh! that thou hadſt known, even thou at 
leaſt, in this thy day, the things which be. 
long unto thy peace] but now they are bid 
from thine eyes. "ob 
As for the ſenſe of theſe, and ſuch-like 
ſcriptures, it is no more than this, that 
the thing which they refuſed to perform, 
was, in it ſelf, moſt deſirable, or a mat- 
ter to be wiſh'd for, and not that God 
can be ſaid to wiſh for a thing that can- 
not be attained. And when our Saviour 
laments over Feruſalem, as apprehending 
their deſtruction near at hand, whether 
the words are to be confider'd in the form 


they of a with, that it had been otherwiſe, or 


an intimation, that if they had known 
the things of their peace, their deſtruction 
would not have enſued, it is only to be 
underſtood as a repreſentation of the de- 
plorableneſs of their condition, which, 
with a tenderneſs of human compaſſion, 
he could not ſpeak of, without tears: Yet 
we are not to ſuppoſe that this mode of 
expreſſion is applicable to the divine will; 
ſo that, when the miſery of that people 
is hereby ſet forth, we are not to ſtrain 
the ſenſe of words, taken from human 
modes of ſpeaking, ſo far, as to ſuppoſe 

— 


in men. And when he is ſaid to be reſiſt- 


chat the judicial acts of God, in puniſh- | 
ing a ſinful people, are not the execution 
of his purpoſe relating thereunto. 

Again, when the Spirit is ſaid to be 
grieved *, or refiſted ©, nothing elſe is in- 
rended hereby, but that men act in ſuch 
a way, as that, had the Spirit of God 
been ſubje& to human paſſions, it would 
have been matter of grief to him: But 
far be it from us to ſuppoſe that the di- 
vine nature is liable hereunto, or that any 
diſappointment can attend his purpoſes, 
which has a tendency to excite this paſſion 


ed, 'tis not meant as though his will, or 
defign, could be render'd ineffectual, but 
it only implies, that men oppoſe what the 
Spirit communicated by the prophets, or 
in his word: This a perſon may do, and 
yet it may be truly ſaid, that 7he counſel 
of the Lord flandeth for ever, the thoughts 


/ bis heart to all generations v. 


VIII. We ſhall proceed to conſider ſe- 
veral objections that are made againſt the 
doctrine we have endeavoured to main- 
tain, and what reply may be given to 


them; ſome have been occafionally men- 


tion'd under ſeveral foregoing Heads, 
and there are others which require a di- 
ſtin& reply. A os 
Object. 1. That the doctrine of abſo- 
lute Election and Reprobation was alto- 
gether unknown by the Fathers in the 


three firſt Centuries, and that it was firſt 


brought into the Chriſtian world by Au- 
guſtin; before whoſe time, the only ac- 
count we have thereof, is, that God fore- 
e who would live piouſly, or be- 
lieve and perſevere to the end, according- 
ly predeſtinated them to eternal life, or 
determined to paſs them by, and ſo is ſaid 
to have rejected them *. ki: 
- Anſw. This objection, were it literally 
true, cannot have any tendency to over- 
throw this doctrine, in the opinion of 
thoſe, who depend not on the credit of 
Auguſtin, as defending it, on the one 


hand, nor are ſtagger d by the oppoſition 


made to it by ſome of the Fathers, who 
lived before his time, on the other; and 
therefore we might have paſſed it by, 
without making any reply to it. How- 
ever, ſince it contains a kind of inſult, 


or boaſt, which will have its weight p 


with ſome, it may be expected that a 


- © Bpl iv. 3% 4 7 vi | 
Amie, Collar. Pag. 242. Ara be 


NA... Sixt. genenſ. Bibliothec. Lib. V. Annotat, 101. Ann 


plus æquo extuliſſe ex contentione diſce tandi cum 
malum vel fati violentis ad peccandum * n 
Vid. Avg. Retract. 1, Cap. 25. 


The Senſe of the ancient 


the author of fin. 


u Pſal, xxxiil. 11. 


Fathers about Election. 265 
few things ſhould be ſaid, in anſwer to 
Ns, . 
We will not deny but that the Fathers, 
before the Pelagian hereſy was broach'd 
in the world, expreſs'd themſelves, in 


many parts of their writings, in ſo lax 


and unguarded a manner, concerning the 
doctrines of predeſtination, free will, and 
grace, that, had they lived after thoſe 
doctrines began to be publickly conteſted, 
one would have thought that they had 
verged too much towards Pelagius's ſide; 
but, ſince chey were not the ſubject- mat- 


ter of controverſy in thoſe ages, it is no 
wonder to find them leſs cautious in their 


modes of expreſſing themſelves, than 
they might otherwiſe have been; and 
therefore it is a juſt obſer vation, which 


one makes of this matter, that they had 


to do with the Manichees, and ſome of 
the heathen, who ſuppoſed that men 
ſinned by a fatal neceſſity of nature, as 
though there were no wicked action 
committed in the world, but ſome would 
be ready to excuſe it, from the impotency 


or propenfity of human nature to fin, 


which render'd it, as they ſuppoſed; un- 
avoidable ; and others 9285 occaſion, 
from hence, to charge God with being 

Te is very probable, 
the Fathers, in thoſe ages, were afraid of 
giving countenance to this vile opinion, 


and therefore they were leſs on their guard, 


in ſome reſpects, than they would have 
been, had they been to encounter with 
Pelagius, or his followers  , _ 
And indeed, Auguſtin himſelf, befofe he 
took occaſion toenquire more diligently in- 
to the ſtate of this controverſy; gave into the 
ſame way of expreſſing his ſentiments about 
the power of nature, or the grace of God, 
as ſome other of the Fathers had done, 
and concluded that faith was in our 
power, as well as a duty incumbent on 
us, but afterwards retracted ſuch modes 


of ſpeaking, as the reſult of more ma- 


ture deliberation *. But, notwithſtand- 
ing, though he expreſs'd himſelf in a 
different way from them, yet he often 
takes occafion, from ſome paſſages which 
he purpoſely refers to in their writings, 
to vindicate them, as holding the ſame 
faith, though not always uſing the ſame 
phraſes. And, after he had thus defend- 
ed Cyprian and Ambroſe, in that reſpect, 
he puts a very charitable conſtruction on 


* See Whitby of Election, Chap. 5, Limberch. 


nnotavit quidam Chryſoliomum interdum naturæ noſtra 
Manichæis & Gentilibus, qui hominem afferebanty vel naturs 
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their unguarded way of exprefling them- 


ſelves, and ſays, that this aroſe from their 
not having any occaſion to engage in that 
controverſy, which was on foot in his 
day *. The ſame might be faid of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Baſil, Chryſoſtom, and 
ſeveral others, whom ſome modern wri- 
ters defend from the charge of favouring 
the Pelagian ſcheme, by refering to ſome 
places in their writings, in which they 


acknowledge, that the ſalvation of men 
is owing to the grace of God, whereby 


all occaſions of glorying are taken away 
from the creature, or expreſſions uſed 
by them to the like purpoſe. And the 


learned Yoſfius, though he acknowledges, 


that the Fathers, before Auguſtin, ex- 
preſs'd themſelves in ſuch a way, as 1s 
repreſented in the objection, yet he vin- 
dicates them from the charge of verging 


towards the Pelagian, or Semi-Pelagian 


hereſy ; inaſmuch as he concludes, that 
when they ſpeak of God's predeſtinating 
men to eternal life, on the foreſight of 
good works, they only intend thoſe good 
works, which God would enable them to 
perform ; and this will clear many of 
thoſe expreſſions, which they uſe, from 
this imputation * Sat EN 
But if all theſe endeavours to eſtabliſh 
our claim to thoſe Fathers, who lived 
before Auguſtin, as not being oppoſers 
of this doctrine, appear to be to no pur- 
poſe, yet this will not weaken the truth 
thereof; for we ſuppoſe it to be founded 
on ſcripture, and ſeveral conſequences 
plainly deduced from it, and therefore it 
_ doth not want the ſuffrage of human te- 
ſtimony to ſupport it. 2 


But if it be ſaid, that this is a very de- 


ſirable thing, as doubtleſs it is, we might 


conſider this doctrine, as obtaining very 


much in, and after Auguſtin's time, being 
examined and defended by very conſi- 
derable numbers of men, who have tranſ- 
mitted it down to poſterity, throughout 
the various ages of the church. Not- 
withſtanding, by whomſoever it is de- 
fended, or oppoſed, we lay no great ſtreſs 
on human authority, as a judicious divine 
well obſerves *. We ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to conſider ſome other objections, 
which it will be more neceſſary for us to 
give a particular anſwer to. | 


Objed: 2. To the doctrine of God's 
urpoſe's aſcertaining all events, it is 


objected ; that he has not determined the 


bounds of the life of man, bur thar ir may 
be lengthen'd, or  ſhorten'd, by the in. 
tervention of ſecond cauſes. This is no- 
thing elſe but the applying one branch 
of this controverſy, relating to the ge. 
crees of God, to a particular inſtance. 
And it was very warmly debated in the 
Netherlands, towards the beginning of 
the laſt Century * This objection is mz. 


naged in a popular way, and is princi. 


pally adapted to give prejudice to thoſe 


who are diſpoſed to pals over, or ſer aſide, 


thoſe neceſlary diſtinctions, which, if dy. 
ly conſider d, would not only ſhorten the 


debate, but ſer the matter in a clearer 


light, which we ſhall endeavour to do; 


but ſhall firſt conſider their method of 


reaſoning on this ſubject, and the ſenſe 


they give of ſome ſcriptures, which, a; 


they ſuppoſe, give countenance to this 
objection. 8 
They therefore thus argue, that if the 
term of life be immoveably fix d by God, 
then it is a vain thing for any one to uſe 
thoſe means that are neceſſary to preſerve 


it, and the ſkill of the phyſician, as well 


as the virtue of medicine, is altogether 
needleſs ; and the good advice which is 
often given to perſons, to take heed that 
they do not ſhorten their lives by intem- 
PENG: will be to no purpoſe ; for they 
have a reply ready at hand, namely, that 
they ſhall live their appointed time do what 
they will. And that, which is ſtill more 


abſurd, is, that if a perſon attempts to lay 
violent hands upon himſelf, it will be to 


no purpoſe, if God has determined that he 
ſhall live longer; or if he has determined 
that he ſhall die, then he is guilty of no 
crime, for he only fulfils the divine purpoſe. 
They add, moreover, that this not 
only renders all our ſupplications to God 
to preſerve our lives, or to reſtore us from 
ſickneſs, when we are in danger of death, 


_ needleſs; but our conduct herein is 2 


practical denial of the argument we 
maintain; for what is this, but to ſup- 
poſe that the bounds of life are not un- 
alterably fixed. 5 

As to what concerns the countenance 
which, they ſuppoſe, ſcripture gives to 


Vid. Aug. de Prædeſt. Sanct. Cap. 14. Quid igitur opus eſt, ut eorum ſerutemur opuſcula, qui prius quam iſta herefis 
oriretur, non habuerunt neceſſitatem in hac ditficili ad ſolyendum quæſtione verſari: quod proculdubio facerent, ſi reſpon- 


dere talibus cogerentur. | 


Vid. Forbeſ. Inſtruct. Hiſtori 
Prædeſtinat. Lib. I g. 35, Er. ; 
© Vid. G. 5. i Hiſt, Pelag. Lib. VI. Theſ. 8,9, 10. 


Vid. Cate, Inſtit. Lib. III. Cap. 22. F. 1. Certior e 
tur hominum authoritate. 2 

. Soe the epiſtles that paſſed between Beverovicius, a phyſician at Dort, and ſeveral divines at that time, in Lib. de Term. Nis 
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18 obiection, they refer us to thoſe 
1 which che life of man is ſaid to 
be lengthen'd or ſhorten'd ; accordingly 
there are promiſes of Jong life given to 
the righteous, who love God, and keep his 
commandments *; and Solomon fays ex- 
preſly, The go of the Lord prolongeth 
days; but the years of the wicked ſhall be 

orten ds; and elſewhere he ſpeaks of 
the wicked's dying before their time; and 
the Pſalmiſt ſays, that bloody and deceit- 
ful men ſhall not live out half their days i | 
They alſo refer to that ſcripture in 


which Martha tells our Saviour, that 1/7 


he had been with her brother Lazarus, be- 


fore his death, he had not died * ; which 


either contradicts the argument we are 
maintaining, or elſe Martha was miſta- 


ken, which, had ſhe been, our Saviour 


would have reproved her, for aſſerting 


that which was falſe. | 
Moreover, they add, that when the 
old world was deſtroy'd in the deluge, 
and fo died before their time, they might 


have prolonged their lives, had they re- 


pented in that ſpace of time, wherein 
Noah, as a preacher 15 righteouſneſs, gave 
them warning of this deſolating judg- 
ment, and Chriſt, by his Spirit, in him, 
preached to them, as the Apoſtle fays !, 


Where he ſpeaks concerning that decree 
of God, which reſpects all mankind, 
without exception, and ſets forth his 
abſolute ſovereignty, and the irreverſi- 
bleneſs of his purpoſe herein; and the 
A poſtle Paul, in reaſoning with the 
Athenians, concerning the decree and 
providence of God, in whom we live, 
move, and have our being, ſays, that 
he hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and fix d the bounds of their habi- 
tation . As he has placed men upon 
the earth, by his decree and providence, 
ſo he has determined not only the place 
where they ſhould live, but the time of 


their continuance in the world. This 


was no new doctrine; for the heathen 
had been inſtructed in ir by their own phi- 
loſophers, and therefore the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
their ſenſe, eſpecially that of the S7orcks, 
about this matter . When he mention 


the times as determined, tis not to be 


underſtood of the ſeaſons of the year, 


which God has fix d to return in their cer- 
tain courſes, but the ſeaſons appointed 
for every work, or for eyery occurrence 
of life; and, among the reſt, the time 
of life, and of ſerving our generation 
therein, as Solomon expreſsly ſays, in 
Eccl. iii. 1, 2. To every thing there is a 


which, doubtleſs, was with a deſign to ſeaſon, and a time 70 every purpoſe ; a 


bring them to repentance, and fave them 


from this deſtruction. _ AP 
And when Abraham pleaded with God 
in the behalf of Sodom, God tells him, 


that If he found but ten righteous perſons in 


the city, he would ſpare it for their ſake v; 
which is inconſiſtent with his determi- 


nation, that they ſhould all die by an un- 


timely death, i 
had been fixed. 
And laſtly, they refer to that ſcrip- 


the bounds of their lives 


ture, in which God firſt told Hezekiah, 


that be ſhould die, and not live, and after- 
wards, that he would add to his days fif- 
been years v. 7” 

 Anſw, To prepare our way for a re- 
ply to this objection, let us conſider that 


the contrary ſide of the queſtion, which 


we are maintaining, is equally ſupported 
by expreſs texts of ſcripture : thus tis 
laid, His days are determined, the number 
of bis months are with thee ; thou haſt ap- 
pointed his bounds that he cannot paſs* ; 
than which nothing can be more expreſs, 


4 * Exod, xx. 12. Deut. iv. 40+ 1 Kings iii. 14. 


John xi. 21, I 1 pet. iii. 20. 
Þ AQs xvii. 26. | 


4 Seneca de 


E Prov. x. 27. 
m Gen, xvill. 32. 


time to be born, and a time to die, Se- 
veral other ſcriptures might be brought 
to the ſame purpoſe, as a farther proof 


hereof, namely, thoſe in which God 
has foretold rhe death of particular per- 


ſons r. 
Moreover, if the providence of God 
is converfant about all the actions of 


men, and the hairs of their head are all 


number de; ſo that the ſmalleſt changes 
in life do not come by chance, but are 
ſubject thereto, then certainly the time 
of life muſt be ſubjected to his provi- 


dence, who is ſtiled, Our life, and the 


length of our days *. He muſt therefore 
certainly be confider'd as the ſovereign 
Arbiter thereof, which doctrine none, 
that own a providence, can, with an 
ſhadow of reaſon, gainſay; ſo that this 
doctrine is agreeable not only to ſeveral 
ſcriptures, but to the very nature and 
perfections of God. 

This being premiſed, we return to the 
arguments laid down againſt it, and the 


i Pal. lv. 23. 
© Job xiv. 3. 


h Eccleſ. vii. 17, 
n Iſai. xxxviii. 1. compared with 5, 


Conſol. ad Marciam, cap. 20. Nemo nimis citò moritur, qui vidurus diutids quam vixit non fuit, fixus 


& cxique terminus manebir ſemper ubi poſitus eſt, nec illum ulterius diligentia aut gratia promovebit. Et Cicero de 
cuique temporis ad vivendum datum, eo debet contentus eſſe. Virg. An, X. Stat ſua cyique dies: Serv. 


\ Fixum elt tempus vitæ. | 
2 Sam xk, 14. I Kings xiv. 12. Chap. xxii. 28, 


f Matt, x. 30. t Deut. xxx. 20. 
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them. Tis certain, that two contradictory 
propoſitions cannot be both true, in the 
fame ſenſe, and the ſcriptures, which are 
exactly harmonious, as well as infallibly 
true, no where contradi& themſelves, 


Therefore we muſt conſider what anſwer 
may be given to the objeftions before- 


mention d; and, that our work herein 
may be ſhorten d, we may obſerve, that 
the bounds of life are twofold ; either 


ſuch as men might have lived to, accord- . 
ing to the common courſe of nature, if 
nothing had intervened to ruin the conſti- 
tution, or no diſeaſe, or violent death, 


had broke the thread of life before; or 
that time which God has ordain'd that 
men ſhall live, whether it be longer, or 


ſmorter: the former of theſe reſpects the 


lengthening or ſhortening of life, by the 
influence of ſecond cauſes; and, in this 
reſpect, we don't ſuppoſe that the term 
of life is immoveably fix'd, but that, in 
ſome, it is longer, and, in others, ſhorter ; 
for it is certain, that, by intemperance, 
or other methods, men may ſhorten their 
days; or, by laying violent hands on 
themſelves, not live the time that other- 
wiſe they would have done; but, if we 
conſider the over-ruling, or diſpoſing 
providence of God; as converſant about 
this matter, there is nothing happens 


without the concurrence thereof. 'There- - 


fore perſons, who ſhorten their days by 
intemperance, do this by the permiſſive 
providence of God; though he be not the 
author of their intemperance, which is 
ſinful, yet he permits, or determines not 
to hinder it, and conſequently though he 
has fix d the bounds of life, which can 
neither be lengthen'd or ſhorten'd ; yet 
knowing what men will do, in a natural 
way, to ſhorten them, he determines that 

this ſhall put an end to their lives. And 
when we read, in ſcripture, of God's de- 


1 livering him, who dies a violent death, 


into his hands, who is the immediate 
cauſe of it, God is not the author of 
the fin of the murtherer ; yet provi- 
dence is not wholly to be exempted from 

that action, ſo far as it is not ſinful, but 

purely natural, or the effect of power; 
and, when this is ſaid to have a tendency 


to ſhorten the life of man, it does not 


detract from the time that he had in his 
own purpoſe affix d to it. We muſt alſo 

conſider, that his decree and providence 
reſpects the means, as well as the end, 
Which are always inſeparably connected, 
and equally ſubje& thereunto. 


1 \ | 
Ra — | * 


ſeriptures cited to give. countenance to 


Ibeſe things being premiſed, we pro. 


ceed more particularly to anſwer the 


* brought againſt this doctrine. 
. When it is ſaid, that God's xi, 
the bounds of life, renders all means 17 
the preſervation thereof unneceſſary, that 
depends upon a falſe ſuppoſition, tame. 
ly, that God does not ordain the mean, 
as well as the end. If God has determi. 


ned that perſons ſhall live, he has de. 


termined to give them the ſupports of 
life, and to prevent every thing that 


might tend to deſtroy it; ſo, on the 
other hand, when he takes them away 
by a diſcaſe, this is ordain d by him, :, 


a means conducive thereunto: If health 


is to be ſupparted, or recover'd, by means, 


and thereby life preſerved, God has or. 


dained that theſe means ſhall be uſed, a; 
well as the end attained. _ 


2. As to perſons ſhortening their lives 


by intemperance, this has a natural ten- 
dency to do it; ſo that, tho' God be not 
the author of the ſin, he certainly knows, 


before-hand, what methods the finner 


will take to haſten his end, and leaves 
him to himſelf; ſo that, though the fin 


be not from God, the puniſhment, which 


is the conſequence thereof, may truly be 


ſaid to be from him, and therefore this 
was determined by him. | 

And when it 1s farther objected, that 
they, who: deſtroy their health, or lay 
violent hands on themſelves, cannot be 
{aid to fin in ſo doing, becauſe they do 


that which tends to fulfil the divine will, 
provided God has determined this fatal 


event, herein they oppoſe this doctrine, 
without taking the words in the fame 


ſenſe in which it is maintained ; for 'tis 


well known, that the will of God is ſome- 
times taken for that preſcribed rule that 
he has given us, which is the matter of 


our duty, in which ſenſe we readily al- 
low, that he that fulfils it, cannot be ſaid 


to ſin. But, beſides this, it is ſometimes 
taken for his purpoſe to permit {in ; or, 
to give the ſinner up to his own heart's 
luſts, to act that which he hates, and 1s 


reſolved to puniſh. In this ſenſe, the 


ſinner is ſaid to do that which God would 
not have ſuffer'd him to do, had he 
will'd the contrary; but it is a ver) 
groundleſs inſinuation, to ſuppoſe that 
this exempts him from the guilt of fin. 
3. To foo, that God's fixing the bounds 


of life, is inconſiſtent with our praying, 


that our lives may be prolonged, or that 


we may be deliver'd from ſickneſs, ot 
Exod. xzi. 13. 


death, 
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death, when we are apprehenſive that we 
are drawing nigh to it, is no juſt conſe- 

vence ; for as we don't pray that God 
would alter his purpoſe, when we deſire 
any bleſſing of him, but ſuppoſe this to 
be hid from us, and expect not to know 
ir any otherwiſe than by the event ; 
ſo a perſon, 
from ſickneſs, or death, is not to addreſs 
the divine Majefty, as one who pre- 
ſumpruouſly, and without ground, ſup- 
poſes that God has decreed that he ſhall 
immediately die, but as one who hopes, 
or who has no ground to conclude other- 
wiſe, but that he will make it appear, 
by anſwering his prayer, that he has de- 


termined to ſpare his life. For the ſe- 


cret purpoſe of God, relating to the event 
of things, is no more to be a rule of 
duty, inaſmuch as 'tis ſecret, than if there 


had been no purpoſe relating thereunto ; 


but yet it does not follow from hence, 
that this matter is not determined by him. 
4. As to thoſe ſcriptures, that ſeem to 
give countenance to this objection, they 


may, without the leaſt abſurdity, be un- 


derſtood conſiſtently with other ſcrip- 


tures, which have been before produced, 


whereby tis proved, that God has fixed, 
or determined the bounds of life. As for 
thoſe promiſes, which God has made of 
a long life, fo thoſe that love him, and keep 
his commandments, the meaning thereof 1s 
this, that he will certainly beſtow this 
blefling, either in kind or value, on thoſe 
Whoſe converſation is ſuch as is therein 
deſcribed; this none can deny, who 
rightly underſtand the meaning of that 


© ſcripture, in which it is ſaid, that godl;- 


neſs hath the promiſe of the life that now 
7s, as well as of that which is to come *. 
But, ſo far as it affects the argument we 
are maintaining, we muſt conſider, that 
that efficacious grace, whereby we are 


enabled to love God, and keep his com- 


mandments, is as much his gift, and 
conſequently the reſult of his purpoſe, as 
the blefling connected with it; 3 Yau 


it he has determined that we ſhall enjoy 


a long and happy life in this world, and 
to enable us to live a holy life therein; 
if both the end and the means are con- 
nected together, and are equally the ob- 
jects of God's purpoſe, then it cannot 


juſtly be infer'd from hence, that the 


event, relating to the lengthening or 
— our lives, is not determined 


As. for thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak of 
the wicked's dying before their 281 or 


2 


who prays to be deliver d 


for thou ſhalt die, and not live, he 


Gov's fixing the Bounds of Life farther defended. 25.9 


not living half their days, theſe ate to be 
underſtood agreeably to that diſtinction 
before mention'd, between mens dying 
ſooner, than they would have done, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, or the 
concurrence of ſecond cauſes thereunto, in 
which ſenſe it is literally true, that many 
do not live out half their days ; and their 
dying ſooner than God had before deter- 
min'd. May not the ſovereign Diſpoſer of 
all things inflict a ſudden and immediate 
death, as the puniſhment of fin, withour 
giving us reaſon to conclude that this 
was not pre-concerted, if we may ſo ex- 
preſs it, or determined before-hand ? 

As for that other ſcripture, refer'd to 
in the objection, in which Martha tells 
our Saviour, that if he had been with 
Lazarus, when ſick, he had not died, (he 
does not ſuppoſe that Chriſt's being there, 
would have fruſtrated the divine purpoſe, 
for then he would, doubtleſs, have re- 
proved her for it; whereas, in reality, he 


did not come to viſit him, becauſe he 


knew that God had purpoſed that he 
ſhould die, and be afterwards raiſed from 
the dead; fo that this does not argue that 
— has not fixed the bounds, or term of 
11e. l 
Again, as for that argument, to ſup- 
rt this objection, taken from the de- 
ruction of the world in the flood; or 
that of Sodom, by fire from heaven, that 
they might have prolonged their lives, 
had they repented, we do not deny bur 
that this would have been the conſe- 
quence thereof, but then their repentance 
would have been as much determined by 
God, as their deliverance from that un- 
timely death, which befel them. by 
The laft ſcripture mention'd, in which 
God, by the prophet 1/arah, tells Heze- 
kiah, that be ſbould die, and not live; not- 
withſtanding which, fifteen years were 
added to his life, which is very frequent- 
ly inſiſted on, by thoſe who deny the un- 
alterable decree of God, relating to life 
and death, as that which they apprehend 
to be an unanſwerable argument to ſup- 
port it. To this it may be reply'd, that 
when God ſays, Set thine houſe in order, 
ave 
Hezekiab to underſtand, that his diſeaſe 
was what we call mortal, namely, fuch as 
no ſkill of the phyfician, or natural 
vertue of medicine, could cure, and 
therefore that he muſt expect to die, un- 
leſs God recovered him by a miracle; 
and Hezektah, doubrleſs, took the warn- 
ing in this ſenſe, otherwiſe it. would have 


2 1 Tim. iv. 8. 


been 


260 Gop's Decrees, and Stoical Fate, how they differ. 


been a prepoſterous thing for him to have 


ray d for life, as it would have been an 


affront to God, to have deſired him to 
| have changed his purpoſe. - But God, on 
the other hand, deſigned, by this warn- 
ing, to put him upon importunate prayer 
for life; therefore when he ſays, I will 
add to thy days fifteen years, the meaning 
is only this, though thou mighteſt before 
have expected death, my deſign in giving 
thee that intimation, was, that thou 
ſhould'ſt pray for life, which -might be 
given thee by a miracle; and now I will 


work a miracle, and fulfil, in this reſpec, 


what I before purpoſed, in adding to thy 
life fifteen years. N 
Object. 3. It is farther objected, againſt 


the doctrine of election and reprobation, 
and particularly the immurability of God's 


urpoſe therein, that it tends to eſtabliſh 
2 fatal neceſſity of things, and overthrow 
that known diſtinction that there is be- 
tween things, as neceſſary, or contingent, 
as tho' nothing in the whole ſeries of 
eauſes and effects could happen otherwiſe 
than it does, and God himſelf were con- 
fined to ſuch a method of acting, that 
it was impoſſible for him to have done 
the contrary; which is nothing elſe but 
the Stoical doctrine of fate applied to, 
and defended by ſome ſcriptures, though 
it be contrary to others, which ſpeak of 
the uncertainty of future events. Thus 
God ſpeaks of the eus, turning from 
their iniquities, and his beſtowing par- 
doning mercy, as the reſult thereof, as 
an uncertain event, when he ſays, in 
Jer. xxxvi. 3. It may be that the houſe of 


Judah 20100 bear all the evil, which 1 pur 


poſe to do unto them, that they may return 
every man from his evil way, that 1 may 
forgive their iniquity and their fin. 80 


when God gave the Fews a ſign, imme- 
diately before the captivity, taken from 


the prophet Ezeize/'s perſonating one 


that was removing his ſtuff, or houſhold 


goods, as ſignifying, that the nation in 


general ſhould ſoon remove to other ha- 


bitations, when carried captive into Ba- 
bylon, he adds, upon this occafion, I- 
may be they will confider, though they be a 
rebellious bouſe ', And the prophet Ze- 
phaniah exhorts the people 70 ſeek righ- 
teouſneſs and meekneſs, and, as the conſe- 
quence thereof, ſays, It may be ye ſhall 
be hid in the day of the Lord's anger 
And the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the uncertain- 


ty of the divine diſpenſations of grace, 


when he adviſes T:mothy, in meekneſs, to 


2"$ ages nit yi > Zeph, ii. 3. 


himſelf has determined b. 


22 Tim. zi. 235. L . | 
Þ Vid. Senec, de Prov. cap. 3. Auguff. de Civ. Dei, Lib, V. cap. 7. & 8, Lipf, Phyſ. Stoic. Lib, I. Dill, 12. 


inſtruct thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, if 
God, peradventure, will give them repen- 
tance, to the acknowledging of the truth 2 
which is directly contrary to the unaltera. 
ble neceſſity of events, depending upon 
the divine purpoſe, according to this do- 
ctrine of election. 

Anſw. 1. As to the former part of this 
objection, in which this doctrine is pre- 
tended to have taken its riſe from, and 
to be agreeable to that of the Sz0icy; 
concerning fate and deſtiny, it will not 
be much to our purpoſe to enquire what 


was the opinion of that ſect of philoſo- 


phers concerning it; and, indeed, it will 
be difficult to fix on a juſt ſenſe thereof 
in which they all agree. Some are of 
opinion, that many of them intended no- 
thing elſe thereby, but the immutability 


of God's purpoſes, and the diſpenſations 


of his providence, being a neceſſary exe- 
cution thereof; and that when he is ſaid 
to be bound by the laws of fare, they 
mean, that he cannot act contrary to what 
And, had it 
been univerſally explain'd by them in 
this ſenſe, it would not have done them 
much ſervice, who oppoſe the doctrine 


of election, to have compared it there- 


with ; for it would only have proved the 
agreeableneſs of the doctrine of the im- 
mutability of God's purpoſe, relating to 


all events, to the light of nature, as ſome 


of the heathen were thereby inſtructed 
in it. But ſince this does not appear to 
be the ſenſe of all the Sfoicks about the 
doctrine of fate, but ſome of them un- 
derſtood it in the ſame ſenſe as it is repre- 
ſented in the objection, this we cannot 


but militate againſt, and aſſert the do- 


ctrine of election to be very remote from 
it. 2 8 a i : ; 
Therefore we need only, in anſwer to 


this part of the objection, explain what 


we mean, when we maintain the neceſſity 
of events, as founded on the will of God. 
We are far from aſſerting that there 1s 
a neceſſary connection between ſecond 


cauſes, and their reſpective effects, in 


which ſome are produced arbitrarily, by 
the will of intelligent creatures; and when 
we call any thing a neceſſary cauſe, pro- 
ducing effects, according to its own na- 
ture, we ſuppoſe that this is agreeable to 
the order, or courſe of nature, which 
was fixed by God; all that we pretend 
to prove, is the dependence of things on 
the divine will, and the neceſſity of Gods 


purpoſes taking effect; ſo that that which 


is 


j arbitrary or contingent, which might 
be, or not be, as depending on, or rela- 
| ting to ſecond cauſes, is eventually neceſſa- 

as it is an accompliſhment of the 
divine purpoſe. Therefore we always di- 
ſtinguiſh between things being contin- 
gent, with reſpect to us, and their being 
ſo, with reſpect to God; and conſequent- 
ly, though it may be, or feradvuenture, 
may be applied to the apparent event of 
things, theſe words can never be applied 
to the fulfilling of the divine will; and 
this leads us to conſider the latter part of 
the objection; therefore, | 
2. As to the ſcripture's ſpeaking con- 
cerning the uncertainty of future events, 
in thoſe places mention'd in the objection, 
theſe, and all others of the like nature, 
in which ſuch a mode of ſpeaking is uſed, 
may be explained, by diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween what might reaſonably have been 

expected to be the event of things, ſup- 
poſing men had not been given up to the 
blindneſs of their minds, and the hard- 
neſs of their hearts, to act below the di- 
Rates of reaſon, without conſulting their 
own ſafety and happineſs, or expreſſing 
their gratitude to God; and what would 
be the real event of things, which God 
was not pleaſed to reveal, and therefore 
was unknown to them. Thus, when the 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel repreſent- 
ed the repentance and reformation of 
Tjrael, as an uncertain event, as well as 
their forgiveneſs, and deliverance from 
the captivity, connected with it, in ſuch 
dubious terms, It may be they will confider 
and return, every man from his evil way, 
it implies, that this was what might have 
been reaſonably expected by men, though 
1t was no matter of uncertainty to the 
heart-ſearching God, who knoweth the 
end from the beginning, and perfectly 
foreſees what will be the event of things, 
which, in various reſpects, are under 
the direction of his. providence; though 
it could hardly be thought, by men, that 
ſuch an admonition ſhould be treated with 
ſuch contempt, yet God knew how they 
would behave themſelves ; there was no 
peradventure with reſpect to his judgment 
thereof ; he knew that they would not 
repent, otherwiſe he would have inclined 
their wills, and effectually have perſwaded 
them to exerciſe this grace, and thereby 
have prevented his expectation, or de- 
termination, from being diſappointed, or 
fruſtrated. - _ | 

If it be objected, that, according to 
this-ſenſe of the 4 the prophet's * 
age to the people would have been to no 


1 
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purpoſe, and his miniſtry, among them, 
exerciſed in vain; or that it was contrary 
to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God to 
make this overture to them, when he 
knew it would not be comply'd with. 

To this it may be reply'd, that the 
great God 1s not bound to decline the aſ- 
ſerting his right to man's obedience, or 
requiring that which is a juſt debt to 
him, though he knew that they would 
not comply with his demand thereof ; 
and, indeed, this objection cannot be 
maintained, without ſuppoſing, that, when 
the goſpel is preached to man, the glory 
of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs therein 
cannot be ſecured, unleſs we conclude 
either that God doth not know whether 
man will embrace 'it, or no, which is 
contrary to his omniſcience, or that he 
determines, that all, to whom the goſpel 
is preached, ſhall embrace it, which is 


contrary to matter of fact. But there 


may be a medium between both theſe, 
which vindicates the divine perfections, 
in ordering that the goſpel ſhould be 
preached, and thereby aſſerting his ſo- 
vereignty, and unalienable right to their 


obedience; accordingly, there might be 


a ſmall remnant among them, in whom 
God deſigned that this meſſage ſhould 


take effect. And will any one ſay, that 


becauſe the goodneſs of God was not 
herein demonſtrated to all, that there- 
fore no glory was brought to that per- 
fection? 

And if it be farther ſaid, that ſuppo- 
ſing there were ſome who turn' d from 
their evil ways, the captivity, which was 
threaten'd, was not hereby prevented, 
and therefore the promiſe, relating there- 
unto, did not take place. To this it ma 
be replied; that as God did not give 


them ground to expect this bleſſing, un- 
leſs this repentance ſhould be more uni- 
verſal, than it really was, ſo he had va- 
rious ways to teſtify his regard to thoſe 


who ſhould receive advantage by this 
meſſage, for whoſe ſake it wasprincipally 


intended. 


As for that other ſcripture, in which 
God adviſes his people to ſeek righteouſneſs 
and meekneſs, and, as the conſequence 


hereof, ſays, it may be ye may be bid in 


the day of the Lord's fierce anger ; the 


meaning 1s, that they, who were enabled 


to exerciſe theſe graces, ſhould either 
have ſome inſtances of temporal delive- 
rance vouchſafed to them; or, if nor, 
that they ſhould have no reaſon to com- 
plain that the exerciſe thereof was altoge- 
ther in vain. 


- 
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As for that ſcripture, in which the 
Apoſtle bids Timothy to exhort thoſe that 
oppoſe the goſpel, if, peradventure, God 
would give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the'truth ; the meaning is, that 
it was uncertain to Timothy whether God 
would give this grace or no; and there- 
fore he muſt preach the goſpel, what- 
ever were the event thereof: Nevertheleſs, 
it was no matter of uncertainty, with re- 

ſpe& to God, who muſt be ſuppoſed to 
| know what grace he deſigns to beſtow, 
and therefore the event of things may be 
dubious to us, and yet be certain with 
reſpeC to him. / 

Object. 
the doctrine of Election and Reprobation, 
is, that tis altogether inconſiſtent with 
the preaching of the goſpel; for if God 
has determined the final ſtate of man, ſo 
that his purpoſe cannot be alter'd, then 
it is a prepoſterous thing, not to ſay illu- 

ſory, for grace to be offer d to the chief 
of ſinners, which muſt certainly 
that it is poſſible to be attained by them; 
and, ſince the overture is univerſal, we 
muſt conclude that God has put all man- 
kind into a ſalvable ſtate, and conſequent- 


ly not excluded any from ſalvation by his 


peremptory and unchangeable decree. 


To what purpoſe are the promiſes of the 
goſpel held forth, to all that ſit under 
the ſound thereof, if it be impoſſible for 


them to attain the bleſſings promiſed 
therein? Or what regard could men be 
ſuppoſed to have to the promiſes, if they 
were not a declaration of God's purpoſe? 
And, on the other hand, the threaten- 
ings denounced would be as little regard- 
ed, as an expedient to deter men from 
finning, if their ſtate were unalterably 


| fixed by God, according to this doctrine 


of Election, as it has been before con- 
- fider'd. LO. 
Anſio. That we may proceed wit 
greater clearneſs in anſwering this objecti- 
on, we ſhall firſt ſhew what we mean by 
preaching the goſpel, which is nothing 
elſe but a declaration of God's revealed 
will, and our duty purſuant thereunto, 
which is to be made known, particular- 


ly what is contained in the word of God, 


relating to the ſalvation of men, and the 
way which he has ordained in order to 
their attaining it. Therefore, 

1. When this ſalvation is ſaid to be 
offer d in the goſpel, we intend nothing 
elſe thereby, but that a declaration is 
made to finners, that there are many in- 

valuable privileges which Chriſt has pur- 
chaſed for, and will, in his own time and 


4. Another objection, againſt 


argue, 


way, apply to all thoſe whom God has 
purpoſed to fave; and, ſince we cannot 
deſcribe them by name, and no unrege- 
nerate perſon has ground to conclude 
that he is of that number, therefore there 
is a farther declaration to be made, name 
7 that God has inſeparably connected 
this ſalvation, which he has choſen them 
to, with faith and repentance, and the 
exerciſe of all other graces, which, ag 
they are God's gift, and to be pray'd for 
and expected, in a diligent attendance bn 
all his ordinances, fo they are to be conſi- 
der'd as the marks and evidences of their 
being choſen to ſalvation, without which 
'tis certainly a vain and preſumptuous 
thing for any one to pretend that he has 


a right to it, as the object of God's eter- 


nal election. 

2. No one, who preaches the goſpel, 
has any warrant from God to tell any in- 
dividual perſon that, whether he repents 
and believes, or no, he ſhall be ſaved; 
or, to direct his diſcourſe to him, as one 


that is choſen thereunto, much leſs to 
give the impenitent ſinner occaſion to con- 
clude, that, though he obſtinately, and 


— remain in a ſtate of rebellion a- 
gainſt God, notwithſtanding he may hope 
to be ſaved, becauſe there .is a number 


of mankind choſen to ſalvation ; for this 
is not to declare God's revealed will, but 


that which is directly contrary to it, and 
therefore not to preach the goſpel. There- 
fore, | 2 | 5 

3. All, who fit under the ſound of the 
goſpel, ought to look upon it as a decla- 
ration of God's deſign to fave a part of 


mankind, under the preaching thereof, 


and among them the chief of ſinners, 
which they have ſufficient ground to con- 
clude themſelves to be; but yet a door 


of hope is ſo far open'd hereby, that 


they have no reaſon to conclude that they 
are rejected, any more than that they are 
elected; and, while they wait on Gods 
inſtituted means of grace, they have, at 
leaſt, this encouragement, that, perad- 
venture, they may be of the number of 


| God's elect; and, when they find in 


themſelves that faith, which is the evi- 
dence thereof, then they may determine 
their intereſt in, and lay claim to this 
privilege, when they are enabled to make 
”_ calling, and thereby their election 
——Z— | 

And as for the promiſes and threaten- 
ings, theſe are to be conſider'd by unte- 
generate perſons, without determining 
their right to the one, or falling under 
the other, as elected or rejected; for * 


= 


_ 
1 


1 


. 2:11 ſuppoſed to be a ſecret; therefore 
2 regard the promiſe, as a de- 
claration of God's purpoſe, relating to 
the connection that there is between faith 
and ſalvation, as an inducement to per- 
form the one, in expectation of the other. 
And as for the threatenings, though they 
determine the preſent ſtate of impenitent 


ſinners to be ſuch, in which they are 


- undone and miſerable, yet they are not 


to be extended to thoſe events, which are 
hid in the purpoſe of God, ſo as to give 
any one ground to conclude that he is 
hereby finally excluded from falvation, 


ſince ſuch an excluſion as this is inſepara- 


bly connected with final impenitency and 


unbelief. . 5 
Object. 5. It is farther objected, that 

this doctrine is, in many inſtances, ſub- 

verſive of practical religion. And, 


1. That it is inconſiſtent with the du- 


ty of prayer; for if God has determined 
to ſave a perſon, what need has he to aſk 
a bleſſing, which is already granted? and, 
if he has determined to reject him, his 
prayer will be in vain. 


2. It is farther ſuppoſed, that it leads 


to preſumption, on the one hand, or de- 
ſpair on the other; Election, to preſump- 


tion; Reprobation, to deſpair. And, 
3. They add, that it leads to licen- 

tiouſneſs, as it is inconſiſtent with our 

uſing endeavours that we may be ſaved; 


for to what purpoſe is it for perſons to 


ſtrive to enter in at the ſtrait gate, when 
all their endeavours will be ineffectual, 
if they are not elected ? or to what pur- 
poſe is it for perſons to uſe any endeavours 


to eſcape the wrath of God, due to fin, 


if they are appointed to wrath, and ſo 
muſt neceſſarily periſh ? 


Anſw. This objection is, beyond mea- 


ſure, ſhocking ; and it is no wonder, that 
a doctrine, that is ſuppoſed to have ſuch 
conſequences attending it, is treated with 


the utmoſt degree of deteſtation : But as 


the greateſt part of the objections againſt 
it, are no other than miſrepreſentations 
thereof, ſo it is no difficult matter to re- 
ply to them, to the conviction of thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to judge impartially of 
the matter in controverſy between us; 
We ſhall therefore proceed to reply to the 
leveral branches of this objection. And: 


1. As to what concerns the duty of 


Prayer; when we are engaged in it, we are 
dot to ſuppoſe that we are to deal with 
God, in ſuch a way, as when we have to 
with men, whom we ſuppoſe to be 


undetermined, and chat they are to be 


moved, by intreaties, to alter their Pre- 
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ſent reſolutions, and to give us what we 
aſk for, for that is to conceive of him as 
altogether ſuch a one as our ſelves ; 
accordingly, we are not to conclude, 
that he has not determined to grant the 
thing that we are to pray to him for; for 
that would be preſumptuouſly to enter 
into his ſecret purpoſe, fince he has no 
where told us we ſhall be denied the bleſ- 
ſings we want; but rather, that there is 
forgiveneſs with him, and mercy for the 
chief of ſinners, as an encouragement to 
this duty; and, beſides this, has given 
us farther ground to hope for a gracious 
anſwer of prayer, where he gives a heart 
to ſeek him. Therefore we are to behave 
our ſelves, in this duty, as thoſe who pre- 
tend not to know God's ſecret purpoſe, 
but rather deſire to wait for ſome gracious 
intimation, or token, for good, that he 
will hear and anſwer our prayer; there- 
fore his ſecret purpoſe is no more incon- 
ſiſtent with this duty, than if, with thoſe 


that deny the doctrine we are maintaining, 


we ſhould conclude that this matter is 
not determined by him. 

2. As to this doctrine's leading to pre- 
ſumption, or deſpair, there is no ground 
to conclude that it has a tendency to ei- 
ther of them. It cannot lead to preſump- 
tion, inaſmuch as election is not diſco- 
ver'd to any one till he believes; there- 
fore an unconverted perſon has no ground 
to preſume and conclude, that all is well 
with him, becauſe he is elected; for that 
is boldly to determine a thing that he 
knows nothing of; the objection there- 
fore, with reſpe& to ſuch, ſuppoſes 
that to be known, which remains a ſe- 


cret. And, on the other hand, they have 


no ground to deſpair, on a ſuppoſition 
that they are finally rejected; for it is one 
thing to be in a ſtate of unregeneracy, 
and another thing to be the object of the 
decree of Reprobation, which no one 
can, or ought to determine, concerning 
himſelf, ſo long as he is in this world, 
much more if we conſider him as en- 
joying the means of grace, and a door of 


hope is open to him therein; and God 


has pleaſed to declare, in the goſpel, 
that he will receive ſinners that re- 
pent and believe in him, how un- 
worthy ſoever they are; therefore ſuch 
are not to conclude that their ſtate is deſ- 
perate, though it be exceeding dangerous, 
but to wait for the efficacy of the means 
of grace, and thoſe bleſſings that accom- 
pany ſalvation. | | 
And as for thoſe that are ina converted 


ſtate, this doctrine is far from having a 


tendency, 
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| tendency, either to lead them to preſump- 
tion, or deſpair; but, on the other hand, 
to thankfulneſs to God, for his diſcrimi- 
nating grace, which, when perſons expe- 
rience, theyarenot only — to hope 
for farther bleſſings, but to perform thoſe 
duties, whereby they may expreſs their 
gratitude to him. As for preſumption, 
which is the only thing that Election is 


pretended to lead them to, that cannot 


be the natural conſequence or tendency 
thereof ; for if they preſume that they 
ſhall be ſaved, this is not to be reckon'd a 
crime in them; for that preſumption, 
which is ſuppoſed to be ſo in the ob- 

jection, conſiſts in a perſon's expecting 
a bleſſing without reaſon; but this is con- 
trary to the ſuppoſition that he is a be- 
liever; and it would be a ſtrange method 
of reaſoning to infer, that he, who has 
ground to conclude that he has a right to 
eternal life, from thoſe marks and evi- 
dences of grace, which he finds in him- 
ſelf, is guilty of a ſinful preſumption, 
when he is induced hereby to lay claim 
to it; and therefore the ſenſe of the ob- 
jection muſt be this, that a believer, ha- 
ving been once enabled to conclude him- 
ſelf elected, may, from hence, take oc- 
caſion, ſuppoſing that his work is done, 
and his end anſwer'd, to return to his for- 
mer wicked life, and yet ſtill preſume 
that he ſhall be ſaved; whereas that 
would be a certain indication that he 
had no ground to conclude this, but was 
miſtaken, when he thought that he had; 
ſo that this doctrine cannot lead a belie- 
ver, as ſuch, to preſumption, and conſe- 
quently the objection, in which it is ſup- 
poſed that it does, is founded on one of 
theſe two miſtakes, viz. that every one, 
who is elected to ſalvation, knows his 
intereſt in this privilege, as tho' it were 


immediately reveal'd to him, without 


infering it from any marks and evidences 
of grace that he finds in himſelf ; or elſe, 
that it is impoſſible for any one, who 
thinks that he believes, and, from thence, 
concludes that he 1s elected, to appear 
_ afterwards to have been miſtaken in the 

judgment, which he then 
himſelf: But either of theſe contain a miſ- 
repreſentation of the conſequences of the 
_ doctrine of Election; neither is there 
any regard had to that neceſſary diſtinction 


that there is, between a perſon's being 


choſen to eternal life, and his being able 
to determine himſelf to be intereſted in 
this privilege; and it is contrary to what 


we have before conſider'd, that whenever 


2: 8 


— 


paſs d upon 


God chooſes to the end, he chooſes 10 
the means, which are inſeparably con- 
nected with it, which is the only rule 
whereby we are warranted, when apply. 
ing it to our ſelves, to conclude that 


ſhall be ſaved. | wy 


3. It cannot, in the leaſt, be proved 
that this doctrine has any tendency * 
lead perſons to licentiouſneſs; nor js 
it inconſiſtent with our uſing the utmoſt 
endeavours to attain ſalvation. If it be 

ſaid, that many vile perſons take occaſion. 
from hence, to give the reins to cheir 
corruption, that is not the natural, or 
neceflary conſequence thereof; ſince there 
is no truth but what may be abuſed. The 


Apoſtle Paul did not think the doctrine 
of the grace of God, which he ſo 


ſtrenuouſly maintain'd, was leſs true, or 
glorious, becauſe ſome drew this vile 
conſequence from it, Let us continue in 
n, that grace may abound ©, 
And as for thoſe means, which 
God has ordain'd to bring about the ſal- 
vation of his people, we are obliged to 
attend upon them, though we know not, 
before-hand, what will certainly be the 
event thereof; and if, thro' the bleſſing 
of God accompanying them, we are ef. 
fectually called and ſanctified, and thereby 
enabled to know our Election, this will 
(agreeably to the experience ofall true belie- 
vers) have a tendency to promote holineſs, 

Object. 6. It is farther objected, and 
that more eſpecially againſt the doctrine 
of Reprobation, that it argues God to be 
the author of ſin; and particularly in 
ſuch inſtances as theſe, viz. with reſpe& 
to the firſt entrance of ſin into the world, 
and in God's imputing the fin of our firſt 
parents to all their poſterity, and aftet- 
wards ſuffering it to make ſuch a progreſs 
as it has done ever ſince; and, moſt 
of all, when it is ſuppoſed that this 
is not only the reſult of the divine pur- 
poſe, but that it alſo reſpects the blinding 
mens minds, and hardening their hearts, 
and ſo rendering their final impenitency 
and perdition unavoidable. 
 Anſw. To this it may be anſwer d, 

1. As to what concerns the firſt en- 
trance of fin into the world, it cannot 
reaſonably be denied, that the purpoſe of 
God was concern'd about it, before it was 
committed, in the ſame ſenſe as his actual 
providence was afterwards, namely, in 
permitting, though not effecting it, not 
withſtanding this was not the cauſe of the 
committing it, ſince a bare petmiſſion 
has no poſitive efficiency in order there 


unto; 
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unto; the not hindering, or reſtraining a integrity: But the fallen creature is be- 
21 5 Aa a :&-; 


icked action, 
Aue it. Tis true, God knew how 


man would behave himſelf, and parti- 


ly, that he would miſ- improve and 
7 1 that original righteouſneſs, in which 
he was created, and that, by this means, 
he would contract that guilt, which Was 
the conſequence thereof, and thereby 
render himſelf liable to his juſt diſplea- 


ſure; to deny this, would be to deny 
that he fore- knew that, from eternity, 
which he knew in time. 
che actual providence of God was conver- 
ſant about what was natural therein, ſo 
far his purpoſe determined that it ſnould 
be; but neither does this argue him to be 


che author of ſin. But this will be farther 


conſider' d, when we ſpeak concerning the 
actual providence of God under a fol- 
ing Anſwer *. 

* As to 15 part of the objection, which 
reſpects the imputing the ſin of our firſt 

arents to all their poſterity, that is more 
frequently brought againſt this doctrine 
than any other; and it is generally repre- 


= (ned in the moſt indefenfible terms, 


without making any abatements as to the 
degree of puniſhment that was due to it ; 
2 accordingly they think that we can 
hardly have the front to affirm, that our 
arguments, in defence hereof, are agree 
able to the divine perfections, as we pre- 
tend thoſe others are, which have been 


brought in defence of this doctrine: But, 


I hope, we ſhall be able to maintain the 
doctrine of Original Sin, in conſiſtency 
with the divine perfections, as well as 
ſcripture, in its proper place, to which 
we ſhall refer it * Therefore all that I 
ſhall add, at preſent, 1s, that if the do- 
drine of original fin be ſo explain'd, as 
that it does not render God the author of 
fin, his purpoſe relating thereunto, which 
| mult be ſuppoſed, in all reſpects, to cor- 
reſpond with it, does not argue him to 
be the author of it. | 
3. As to the progreſs of ſin in the 
world, and the proneneſs of all mankind 
to rebel againſt God, this, as before was 
obſerved, concerning fin in general, is 
the obje& of his permiſſive, but not his 
effective will; though there is this diffe- 
rence between God's ſuffering ſin to en- 
ter into the world at firſt, and his ſuffer- 
ing the continuance, or increaſe of it 
therein, that, at firſt, he dealt with man 
an innocent creature, and only left him 
t0 the mutability of his own will, having 
core given him a power to retain his 
A See Queſt, XVIII. 


does not render him the 


And, ſo far as 


© See Queſt, XXI, XXII. 


come weak, and unable to do any thing 
that is good in all its circumſtances, and 
afterwards is more and more inclin'd 
to ſin, by contracting vicious habits, 
and perſiſting therein. Now, though 
God's leaving man to himſelf at firſt, 
when there was no forfeiture made of his 
preventing grace, muſt be reckon'd an 
act of mere ſovereignty, his leaving ſin- 
ners to themſelves may be reckon'd an 
act of juſtice, as a puniſhment of ſin be- 
fore committed, and neither of theſe 


argue him to be the author of it; nei 


ther does the purpoſe of God, relating 
thereunto, give the leaſt occaſion for ſuch 
an inference. | _ 
Again, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
the occaſion and the cauſe of ſin. God's 
providential diſpenſations, though un- 
exceptionably holy and righteous, are of- 
ten- times the occaſion thereof: thus his 
afflictive hand ſometimes occaſions the 
corruptions of men to break forth, in re- 
pining at, and quarrelling, with his pro- 
vidence, and his giving outward bleſſings 
to one, which he with-holds from ano- 
ther, gives occaſion, to ſome, to com- 
Plain of the injuſtice of his dealings with 
them; and the ſtrictneſs, and holineſs of 
his law, gives occaſion, to corrupt na- 


ture, to diſcoyer it ſelf in the blackeſt 


colours; the Apoſtle plainly evinces 
this truth, when he ſays, Sin taking oc- 
cafion by the commandment, wrought in me 
all manner of concupiſcence*; and, indeed, 
there is nothing in the whole compaſs of 
providence, or in the methods of the di- 
vine government therein, but what ma 
be, and often is, an occaſion of fin in 
wicked men : Burt certainly it is not the 
cauſe of it ; even as the clemency of a 
prince may occaſion a rebellion among his 
ſubjects; but it is the vile ingratitude, and 
wickedneſs of their nature, that is the 
ſpring and cauſe thereof ; ſo the provi- 
dence, and conſequently the purpoſe of 
God, which is executed thereby, may be 
the occaſion of fin, and yet the charge 
brought in this objection, as though God 
hereby was argued to be the author of ſin, 
18 altogether groundlels, i OO 
4. As to what is farther objected, re- 
lating to the purpoſe of God, to blind 
the minds, and harden the hearts of men, 
and that final impenitency, which is the 
conſequence thereof, God forbid that we 
ſhould aſſert that this is a poſitive act in 
him; and, ſo far as it contains nothing 
elſe but his determining to deny that 
f Rom. vii. 8, 


Y : i grace, 
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grace, which would have had the con- 
trary effect, or his providence relating 
thereunto, this does not give TT coun- 
tenance to the objection, or weaken the 


force of the arguments that we have be- V 


fore laid down, which are ver y. conſiſtent 
therewith. . ene BO HOG en 


which is generally laid down in ſo moving 
a way, that, whether the 'argument be 


juſt or no, the ſtile is adapted to affect 
the minds of men with prejudice againſt 
this doctrine, and that is taken from the 
inconſiſtency thereof with, God's judicial 
proceedings againſt the wicked in the day 


of judgment, and that it will afford the 


ſinner a plea, in which he may ſay to 
this effect: Lord, I ſinned by a fatal 


neceſſity; it was impoſſible for me to 


avoid that which thou art now offend- 
ed with me for; it was What thou didſt 


decree ſhould come to paſs. I have been 


and that it is as poſſible ro change the 
courſe of nature, or to remove the moun- 
rains, which thou haſt fixed with thy 
hand, as to alter thy purpoſe; wilt thou 
then condemn one, who ſinned and fell 


told, that thy decrees are unalterable, 


purſuant to thy will? Doſt thou will 


that men ſhould fin and periſh, and then 
lay the blame at their door, as though 
they were culpable for doing what thou 
haſt determined ſhould be done ? oy 


Anf. This objection ſuppoſes, that the 
decree of God lays a neceffary conſtraint 
on, and enforces the will of man to ſin, 
which, if they could make it appear that it 
does, no reply could be made to it. But 


this is to repreſent the argument we are 
maintaining in ſuch a way, in which no 
one, who has juſt Ideas of this doctrine, 
would ever underſtand it, and it is di- 
rectly contrary to the foregoing method 
of explaining it. We have already pro- 
ved, in our Anſwer to the third Obection, 
that fin is not neceſſary in that ſenſe, in 
which they ſuppoſe it to be, or that, 
though the decree of God renders events 
— yet it does not take away the 
efficiency of ſecond cauſes, and therefore 
the purpoſe of God, relating thereunto, 
is not to be pleaded, as an excuſe for it, 
or as a ground of exemption from pu- 


niſhment. We read of the Fews, that, 


with wicked hands, they crucified our Sa- 
viour; the crime was their own ; but yet 
this is expreſsly ſaid to have been done 
by, or in purſuance of, the determinate 
counſel and fore-knowledge o God :. He 
fore-knew. what they would do, and pur- 

| © Acts ii. 23. 
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; 4 1 7. There is another objection, 


I 1.4 : 


poſed. not to prevent it; but yet he did 
not force their will to commit it; and 
elſewhere God ſays, concerning T/-,4/ 
Thou heardſt not; yea, thou Fi%. 107 
rom that time thine ear was not opened; 
and then he adds, 7 knew that thy, 
wouldeſt deal very treacherouſly b. Iſrael 
might as well have pleaded, that G0 
knew, before-hand, how they would be. 


have themſelves, and fo have thrown the 


blame on him, for not preventing this 


fore- ſeen event, but ſuffering them to g0 
on in this deſtructive way, with as much 
reaſon, as the ſinner is ſuppoſed, in the 
objection, to have, when taking occaſion 
ſo to plead, as he is repreſented, as ha- 
ving ground to do, in the day of judy. 
ment, as a conſequence from the dodrine 
we are maintaining. ; 


Again, whatever has been ſaid con- 
cerning the immutability of the divine 
purpoſe, yet this does not give the leaſt 
countenance to any one's charging his 
ſin on God; as we have, in anſwer to 
the laſt objection, proved, that it does 
not render him the author of ſin; and 
therefore man's deſtruction muſt lie at 
his own door. It is one thing to ſay, 
that it is in the finner's power to fave 
himſelf, and another thing to ſay, that 


the fin he commits is not wil ful, and 


therefore that guilt is not contracted 
thereby; and, if ſo, then this affords no 
matter of excuſe to the ſinner, according 
to the import of the objection. 


IX. We are now to conſider ſome 
things that may be infer'd from the do- 
ctrine we have been inſiſting on, and how 
it is to be practically improved by us, to 
the glory of God, and our ſpiritual ad- 
vantage. And, 

1. From the methods taken to oppoſe 
and decry it, by miſrepreſentations, which 
contain little lefs than blaſphemy, we 
infer, that however unjuſt conſequences 
deduced from a doctrine, may be an hin- 
drance to its obtaining in the world; jet 
this method of oppoſition will not render 
it leſs true, or defenſible; nor ought it 
to prejudice the minds of men again 
the ſacred writings, or religion in gelie- 
ral. We cannot but obſerve, that whil 
ſeveral ſcriptures are produced in defence 
of this doctrine, and others in oppoſition to 
it, and the utmoſt cautions have not been 
uſed to reconcile the ſenſe given there0 
with the natural Ideas which we have e 
the divine per fections; and many, in e 
fending one ſide of the queſtion, have 


h Tſai. xlviii. 8. ra 


uſe of unguarded expreſſions, or 
5 that a ſcripture-doctrine which 1s 


remote from it; and others, in oppoſition 


hereunto, have, with too much aſſu- 


rance, charged the defenders thereof with 


choſe conſequences, which are neither 
avowed by them, nor juſtly deduced from 
their method of reaſoning. The unthink- 
ing and irreligious part of mankind have 
taken occaſion, from hence, with the 
Deifts, to ſet themſelves againſt revealed 
religion, or to give way to ſcepticiſm, 
as though there were nothing certain, or 


defenſible, in religion, and take occaſion 


to make it the ſubje& of ſatyr and ridi- 
cule. But, paſſing this by, though it is 
a matter very much to be lamented, we 
will conſider this doctrine as render'd leſs 
exceptionable, or more juſtly repreſented ; 
and accordingly, EY 

2. We may infer from it, that as it is 
agreeable to the divine perfections, ſo it 
has the greateſt tendency to promote 
praQtical godlineſs. For, : 

(1.) Since God has fore-ordain'd what- 


ever comes to paſs; this ſhould lead us 


to an humble ſubmiſſion to his will, in 
all the diſpenſations of his providence. 
When we conſider that nothing, in this 
reſpect, comes by chance; this ſhould 
have a tendency to quiet our minds, and 
filence all our. murmuring and uneaſy 
thoughts, whatever afflictions we are ex- 
poſed to. We are too = to complain 
ſometimes of ſecona cauſes, as though all 
our miſeries took their riſe from thence; 
and, at other times, to afflit our ſelves 
beyond meaſure, as apprehending thar 
thoſe proper means have not been uſed, 
which might have prevented them. So 
Martha tells our Saviour, If thou hadſt 
been here, my brother had not died; 
whereas we ought rather to conſider, that 
all this befals us in purſuance of God's 
purpoſe : had he defigned to have 
vented the affliction, he would have di- 
rected to other means conducive to that 
end, or would have attended thoſe that 


have been uſed, with their deſired ſuc- 


ceſs. We uſe the means, as not knowin 


what are the ſecret purpoſes of God, 
with reſpect to the event of things ; bur, 
when this is made known to us, it ſhould 
teach us to acquieſce in, 
reſign'd to the divine will. 


(2.) When we cannot ſee the reaſon, 


or underſtand the meaning of the diſpen- 


lations of divine providence, and are not 


_ to paſs any judgment concerning fu- 
"re events, whether relating unto our 


2 - 


pre- 


and affront to the divine Majeſty. 


and be entirely 
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ſelves, or others; and, when all things 
look with a very diſmal aſpe&, as to 
what concerns the intereſt and church of 
God in the world, we muſt be content 
to wait till he is pleaſed to diſcover them 
to us; what he oftentimes does, we know 
not now, but ſhall know hereafter, as our 
Saviour ſaid to one of his diſciples *. 
"Tis no wonder that we are at a loſs, as 
to God's purpoſes, ſince ſecret things 
belong to him ; and therefore all that we 
are to do, in ſuch a caſe, is, to reſt ſatiſ- 


fied, that all theſe things ſhall, in the 


end, appear to have a tendency to ad- 

vance his own perfections, and bring 

about the ſalvation of his people. 

_ (3+) Since the purpoſe of God reſpects 

the means, as well as the end, this ſhould 

put us upon the uſe of thoſe proper 

means, in which we may hope to obtain 
grace and glory ; and therefore this do- 
ctrine does not lead us to ſloth, and in- 
difference in religion; for that is to ſuppoſe, 


that the end and means are ſeparated in 


God's purpoſe; and when, through his 
bleſſing attending them, the ordinances, 
or means of grace, are made effectual for 


the working of faith, and all other graces, 


theſe being connected, in God's purpoſe, 
with glory, it ought to encourage our 
hope relating to the end of faith, eve 


the ſalvation of our ſouls. : 


(a.) Let us take heed that we do not 
peremptorily, without ground, conclude 
our ſelves elected unto eternal life, on 
the one hand, or rejected on the other. 
To determine that we are choſen to ſalva- 
tion, before we are effectually called, is 
preſumptuouſly to enter into God's ſe- 
cret counſels, which we cannot, at pre- 
ſent, have a certain and determinate know- 
ledge of ; but to lay this as a foundation, 
as to what concerns the conduct of our 
lives, is oftentimes of a very pernicious 
tendency. If, as the reſult of this con- 
cluſion made, we take encouragement to 
go on in ſin, this will cut the ſinews of 
all religion, and expoſe us to blindneſs of 
mind, and hardneſs of heart, and a greater 
degree of impenitency and unbelief, as 
the conſequence of this bold preſumption 

Neither, on the other hand, are w 
to conclude that we are not elected; for 
though we may be in ſuſpence about the 
event of things, and not know whether 
we are elected or rejected, this is not in- 
conſiſtent with our uſing endeavours to 
attain a good hope, through grace; yet 
to determine that we are not elected, is 

* John xiü. 7 os 

to 
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to conclude, againſt our ſelves, that all 
endeavours will betono purpoſe, which we 
have no ground to do, fince it is one thing 
to conclude that we are in a ſtate of unre- 
generacy, and another thing to determine 
that we are not elected. The conſequence 
of our concluding that we are in an un- 
converted ſtate, ought to be our praying, 
waiting, and hoping for the efficacy of 


divine grace, which extends it ſelf to the 


chief of ſinners, as a relief againſt deſpair, 
though ſuch can have no ground to ſay, 
that they are elected; therefore the ſafeſt 
way, and that which is moſt conducive 
to the ends of religion, is to be firmly 
perſwaded, that though the final ſtate of 
man be certainly determined by God, yet 


this is to be no rule for an unregenerate 


erſon to take his meaſures from, any more 
than if this were a matter of uncertainty, 
and, in all reſpects, undetermined by him. 


(,.) Let us, according to the Apoſtle's 
advice, Give diligence to mate our calling 


and election ſure l. It is certainly a very 
great privilege for us, not barely to know, 


that ſome were choſen to eternal life, but 
to be able to conclude that we are of that 


happy number; and, in order hereunto, 
we muſt not expect to have an extraordi- 


nary revelation thereof, or to find our 
ſelves deſcribed by name in ſcripture, as 
tho this were the way to attain it; for the 


rule, by which we are to judge of this 
matter, is, our enquiring whether we 
have thoſe marks, or evidences thereof, 
which are contain'd therein; and there- 


fore we are, by a diligent and impartial 


ſelf- examination, to endeavour to know 
whether we are called, or enabled, to 
perform the obedience of faith, which 
d dd ĩs faid to elect his people to, or whe- 
ther we are holy, and without blame, 
before him in love; whether we have the 


temper and diſpoſition of the children of 


God, as an evidence of our being choſen 
to the adoption of children, and, as ſuch, 
are conformed to the image of Chriſt. 

( 6.) If we have ground to conclude that 


we are choſen to eternal life, this ought 


to be improved to the glory of God, and 
our own-{piritual advantage; it ought to 
put us upon admiring and adoring the 
riches of diſcriminating grace, which is 
herein eminently illuſtrated, and ſuch are 
under the higheſt obligation to walk 
humbly with God, as well as thankfully; 
for it is owing to his grace not only that 
they are choſen to eternal life, but that 
they are enabled to diſcern their intereſt 
in this privilege. 3 


2 Pet, i. 10. 


® Numb, xiii. 19, 


Quss r. XIV. om doth Gol 


execute his decrees 2 


Answ. God executeth his de- 
crees in the works of creation 
and providence, according ty 
his infallible fore-knowledge 
and the free and immutable 
counſel of his own will. 


Quesr. XV. Mbat is the wirk 


of creation? 


Answ. The work of creation 
is that, wherein God did, in 
the beginning, by the word of 
his power, make, of nothing, 
the world, and all things there- 
in, for himſelf, within the ſpace 
of fix days, and all very good, 


AVING conſider'd God's eternal 

purpoſe, as reſpecting whatever 
ſhall come to paſs, which is generally 
called an internal, or immanent a& of 
the divine will, we are now to conſider 
thoſe works which are produced by him, 
in purſuance thereof. Ir is inconſiſtent 
with the Idea of an infinitely perfect Being 
to ſuppoſe, that any of his decrees ſhall 
not take effect, Hath he ſpoken, and ſhall 
he not make it good ® ? His py ſhall 
and, and he will do all his pleaſure ". 
This is a neceſſary conſequence, from 
the immutability of his will, as well 
as from the end which he has de- 
ſigned to attain, to wit, the advance- 
ment of his own glory; and therefore, 
if he ſhould not execute his decrees, he 
would loſe that revenue of glory, which 
he deſign'd to bring to himſelf thereby, 
which it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 
would do; and accordingly we are to 
conſider his power as exerted, in order to 
the accompliſhment of his purpoſe ; and 
this is ſaid to have been done in the firſt 
production of all things, which is called, 
The work of creation, or in his upholding 
and governing all things, which is bis 
Providence; both which are to be parti- 
cularly conſider d. And, 


I. We are to ſpeak concerning the 
work of creation, and ſo to enquire what 


u Tai, xlvi. 10. 
| | we 


1 


a ſenſe different from the firſt pro 
of all things: thus tis ſaid, in Jai. xlv. 7. 


conſider it as a work peculiar to God. 


Il. That this work was not perform'd 


from eternity, but in the beginning of 


dime. 


III. How he is ſaid to create all things 
by the word of his power. 


IV. The end for which he made 


them, namely, for himſelf, or for his 
own glory. N 1 


: y. The time in which he made them. 
FF © 


VI. The quality or condition thereof, 


as all things are ſaid to have been made 


very good. 


1. As to the meaning of the word Crea- 
tion ; it is the application thereof to the 
things made, or ſome circumſtances at- 
tending this action, that determine the 
ſenſe of it. The Hebrew and Greek words, 


by which it is expreſs'd, are ſometimes 
_ uſed to ſignify the natural production of 


things: Thus it is ſaid, in Eſal. cii. 18. 
The people that ſhall be created, ſpeaking 


of the generation to come, ſhall praiſe 
tbe Lord; and elſewhere, in Ezek. xxi. 30. 


ſays God, I will judge thee in the place 


were thou waſt created, that is, where 
thou wastborn, in the land of thy nativi- 


ty. And ſometimes it is applied to ſignify 
the diſpenſations of providence, which, 
though they are the wonderful effects 
of divine power, yet they are taken in 
production 


form the light, and create darkneſs ; 
which metaphorical expreſſions are ex- 
plained in the following words, I make 
peace and create evil. 

And, on the other hand, ſometimes 
God's creating is expreſs'd by his making 


all things; which word, in its common 


acceptation, is taken for the natural pro- 
duction of things; tho', in this inſtance, 
tis uſed for the production of things 
which are ſupernatural : thus tis faid, in 
John i. 3. All things were made by bim; 


and elſewhere, in P/al. xxxiii. 6. By the 


word oj the Lord were the heavens made, 
F 


and all the hoſt of them by the breath of his 
mouth, 1 4 4 g # 


of theſe words, to the things produced, 
that we are more eſpecially to judge of 
the ſenſe thereof. Accordingly, when 


NN, UP, ige, morcy, vis. 


re it is by the application 
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we are to underſtand by Creation, and to 


God is ſaid to Create, or make the hea- 
vens and earth, or to bring things into 
being, which before did not exiſt, this is 
the moſt proper ſenſe of the word Crea- 
tion; and in this ſenſe we take it, in this 
Head we are entering upon. It is the 
8 of all things out of nothing, 

y his almighty word; and this is gene- 
rally called immediate creation, which 
was the firſt diſplay of divine power, a 
work with which time began; ſo we are to 
underſtand thoſe words, In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth s, 


that is, that firſt matter out of which all 


things were formed, which has been nei- 
ther increaſed nor diminiſhed ever fince, 
nor -can be, whatever alterations there 
may be made in things, without ſuppo- 
ſing an act of the divine will to annihilate 
any part thereof, which we have no 
ground to do. Dit. 
Again, it is ſometimes taken for God's 
bringing things into that form, in which 
they are, which is generally called a me- 
diate creation, as in the account we have 
thereof in the firſt Chapter of Geneſis; 
in which God 1s ſaid, out of that matter 
which he created at firſt, to create the 
heavens, the earth, the ſea, and all li- 
ving creatures that move therein, after 
their reſpective kinds, which no fi- 
nite wiſdom, or power, could have done; 
the work was ſupernatural, and ſo differs 
from the natural production of things by 
creatures, inaſmuch as they can produce 
nothing, but out of other things, that 
have in themſelves a tendency, according 
to the fix d laws of nature, to be made, 
that which is deſigned to be produced 
out of them; as when a plant, or a tree, 
is produced out of a ſeed, or when the 
form, or ſhape of things is alter d by the 
ſkill of men, where there is a tendency in 
the things themſelves, in a natural way, to 
anſwer the end deſigned by them that 
made them, in which reſpect they are ſaid 
to make, but not create thoſe things; ſo 
that creation 1s a work peculiar to God, 
from which all creatures are excluded. 
Accordingly, it is a glory which God of- 


ten appropriates to himſelf in ſcripture: 


thus he is called, by way of eminence, 
The Creator of the ends of the earth *, 


and, he ſpeaks concerning himſelf, with 


an unparallel'd magnificence of expreſſion, 


T have made the earth, and created man 


upon it; I, even my hands, have ſtretched 
out the heavens, and all their bo have I 
commanded.” ; and he is ſaid to haye done 
this, excluſively of all others: thus he 
1 Iſai, xl. 28. a Iſai. Ar. 12. 
„„ + * 
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ſays, I am the Lord. that: maketh | all 
things, that firetcheth forth the heavens 
alone, that ſpreadeth abraad the earth by 


my feff *. And, indeed, it cannot be other- 


wiſe, ſince it is a work of infinite power, 
and therefore too great for any finite be- 
ing, who can act no otherwiſe, but in 
proportion to the circumſcribed limits of 
its own power, and being, at beſt, but a 
natural agent, it cannot produce any 
thing ſupernatural; from whence it may 
be infer'd, that no creature was an in- 
ſtrument made uſe of, by God, in the 
production of all things, or that infinite 
power could not be exerted by a finite 
medium : But this has been already con- 
ſider d, under a foregaing Anfwer *. 


II. We are now to confider, that this 
work of creation was not perform'd from 
eternity, but in the beginning of time. 
This we aſſert againſt ſome of the hea- 
then philoſophers, who have, in their 
writings, defended the eternity of the 
world *, being induced hereunto by thoſe 
low conceptions, which they had of the 
power of God, as ſuppoſing, that becauſe 


all creatures, or natural agents, muſt 


have ſome materials to work upon, ſo that 
as this propoſition is true with reſpect to 
them, that nothing can be made our of 
nothing, they canclude, that it is alſo 
applicable to God. And this abſurd opi- 
nion has been imbibed by ſome, who 
| have pretended to the Chriſtian name; 
it was maintain'd by Hermogenes, about 
the middle of the ſecond Century, and, 
with a great deal of ſpirit and argument, 
_ oppoſed by Tertullian; and, among other 
things, that Father obſerves, that philo- 
ſophy, in ſome reſpects, had pav'd the 
way to hereſy * ; and probably the Apo- 
ſtle Paul was apprehenſive that it would 
do ſo; or that they, who were bred up 
in the ſchools of the philoſophers, would, 
as it is plain they often did, adapt their 
notions in divinity, to thoſe which the 

had before learned therein, of which this 


is a flagrant inſtance; and therefore he 


ſays, Beware, left any man ſpoil you thro 
philoſophy, and vain deceit, after the tra- 
dition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Chriſt"; and they, 
who have defended this notion, have 


' © Taj. xv. 24. t See pag. 17 2. 


deſtroy d by deluges, or fire, or earth. 


been divided in their ſentiments about it 
Some ſuppoſe, in general, that matter 


was eternal, but not brought into that 


form, in which it now is, till God, b 
1 power, produced chatchange 
in it, and fo alter d the form of thing, 
Others ſuppoſe, that the world was 5 
form, not much unlike to what it non 
is, from eternity, and that there were 
eternal ſucceſſive ages, and generations of 
men, and a conſtant alteration of things, 
Some parts of the world, at one time, 


quakes, and other parts at another time: 
; 5 » 
and fo there was a kind of ſucceſſion of 


generation and corruption; former world; 


loſt and buried in ruins, and all the mo- 
numents of their antiquity periſhed with 
them, and new ones ariſing in their ſtead. 
This they aſſert, as a blind to their un- 
grounded opinion, and as an anſwer to that 
reaſonable demand, which might be made; 
If the world was eternal, how comes it 
to paſs that we know nothing of what 
was done in it, in thoſe ages, which went 
before that which we reckon the firſt be- 


ginning of time? 8 


As for the ſchool-men, though they 


have not any of them given directly into 


this notion, which is ſo notoriouſly con- 
trary to ſcripture, yet ſome of them have 
very much confounded and puzzled the 
minds of men with their metaphyſical 
fubtilties about this matter, as ſome of 
them have pretended to maintain, that, 
though God did not actually create any 


thing before that beginning of tines, 


which is mention d in ſeripture, yet he 
might, had he pleaſed, have produced 


things from eternity, becauſe he had, 


from eternity, infinite power, and a ſo- 
vereign will; therefore this power might 
have been deduced into act, and ſo there 
might have been an eternal production of 
things; for to ſuppoſe, that infinite 
power cannot exert it felf, is contrary to 


the Idea of its being infinite. And to ſup- 


poſe that God was infinitely good, from 
eternity, implies, that he might have com 
municated being to creatures from eter- 
nity, in which his goodneſs would have 
exerted it ſelf, And they farther ar- 
gue, that it is certain, that God might 
have created the world ſooner than he 


v Of this opinion was 4riffotte, and his followers ; though he acknowledges, that it was contrary to the ſentiments 
of all rhe philoſaphers that were before him. Vd. Ariſt. de Calo, Lib. I. cap, 2, who, ſpeaking concerning the creation 


of the world, ſays, Y wid uv 4 7asTts wives pad. 
* Tertull. adv. Hermog. cap, 8. Hereticorum Patriarchæ 


1 Coldl; ii. 3. 


| | babfophi 's which was { memorable a paſſage, that it was 
| quoced, uęon the ſame occalion, by ꝓerm, and others of the Fathers. 


* This was maintained by Aquinas, Durandus, Cajetan, and others, though oppoſed by Albertus Magnus, Bonaver- 


did ; 


did; ſo chat, inſtead of its having con- 
tinued in being, that number of years, 
which it has done, it might have exiſted 
any other unlimited number of years; of 
fince, by an act of his will, it has exiſted 
ſo many thouſand years, as it appears to 


have done, from ſcripture, it might, had 


he pleaſed, have exiſted any other number 
of years, though we ſuppoſe it never ſo 
large, and conſequently that it might 
have exiſted from eternity. But what is 
this, but to darken truth, by words, with- 
out knowledge? or to meaſure the per- 
fections of God, by the line or ſtandard 
of finite things; it is to conceive of the 
eternity of God, as though it were ſuc- 
ceſſive. Therefore, though we do not 
deny but that God could have crea- 


ted the world any number of years, that 


a finite mind can deſcribe, ſooner than he 
did; yet this would not be to create it 
from eternity, ſince that exceeds all 
bounds. We do not deny but that the 
divine power might have been deduced 
into act, or created the world before he 
did, yet to ſay that he could create it 
from eternity, is contrary to the nature 
of things; for it is to ſuppoſe, that an 
infinite duration might be communicated 
to a finite Being, or that God might make 
a creature equal, in duration, with him- 
ſelf, which, as it contains the greateſt 
abſurdiry, ſo the impoſſibility of the 
thing does not, in the leaſt, argue any 
defect of power in him. „ 

From whence we may infer, the vani- 
ty, and bold. preſumption, of meaſuring 
| % power of God by the line of the crea- 
ture, and the great advantage which we 
receive from divine revelation, which 
ſets this matter in a clear light, by which 
it appears, that nothing exiſted before 
time but God; this is. agreeable to the 
higheſt reaſon, and the divine perfections. 
To ſuppoſe, that a creature exiſted from 
eternity, implies a contradiction ; for to 


a Creature, is to be produced by the 


power of a creator, who is God, and this 
is inconſiſtent with its exiſting from eter- 
nity; for that is to ſuppoſe that it had a 
being before it was brought into being. 
Moreover, ſince to exiſt, from eter- 
nity, is to have an infinite, or unlimited 
duration, it will follow, from thence, 
that if the firſt matter, out of which all 
things. were formed, was infinite in its 
duration, it muſt have all other per- 


1 Gen. i. I. | b Heb. i. 10. 


fections; particularly, it muſt be ſelf- 
exiſtent, and have in it nothing that is 
finite, for infinite and finite perfections 
are inconſiſtent with each other; and, if 
ſo, then it muſt not conſiſt of any parts, 
or be diviſible, as all material things are: 
Beſides, if the world was eternal, it could 
not be meaſured by ſucceſſive duration, 
inaſmuch as there is no term, or point, 
from whence this ſucceflion may be com- 
puted, for that is inconfiſtent with eter- 


nity; and if its duration was once un- 


meaſured, or not computed by ſucceſſion, 


how came it afterwards to be ſucceſſi ve, 


as the duration of all material Beings is? 

Again, to ſuppoſe matter to be co- eter- 
nal with God, is to ſuppoſe it to be equal 
with him, for whatever has one divine 
perfection, muſt have all; ſo that this is 
contrary to thoſe natural Ideas, which 
we have of the divine perfections, and 


contains ſuch abſurdities, as have not the 


leaſt colour of reaſon to ſupport them. 


But it more evidently appears, from 


{cripture, that the world was made in the 


beginning of time, and therefore did not 


exiſt from eternity; fince therein we 
read, that in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth; and elſewhere, 


Thou, Lord, in the beginning, haſt laid the 
faundation of the earth, and the heavens 


are the works of thine hands * Now, 
fince we are not to confound time and 


eternity together, or to ſay, that that 


which was created in the beginning, was 
without beginning, that is, from eterni- 
ty, it is evident, chat no creature was 
eternal. 5 VVV 

Thus having conſider' d the impoſlibi- 


lity of the exiſtence of finite things, from 


eternity, we may here take occaſion to 


vindicate the account we have inſcripture, 


concerning the world's having beencreated 
between five and fix thouſand years fince, 
from the objections of thoſe who ſup- 


Poſe, that the antiquity thereof exceeds 
the ſcripture- account by many ages. 
Thoſe that follow the LXX tranſlation 


of the Old Teſtament, in their chrono- 
logical account of time, ſuppoſe the 
world to be between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred years older than we have ground 
to conclude it is, according to the ac- 


count we have thereof in the Hebrew 


text. This we cannot but think to be a 
miſtake, and has led many of che Fathers 


into the ſame error, who, through 


2 Thus Auguſtin, tprakieg concyrniog the years from the time of the creation to his time, reckans them to be not 


that is, almoſt fix thou 


, d years; whereas, in reality, it was but about four thouſand four hundred, herein being 
impoſed on by this tranſlation. vid. Aug. 35 tho, Deb, 1; XII IC d I ie een FELLg 
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their 
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fays, I am the Lord, that maketh | all 


things, that firetcheth forth the heavens 


my ſelf ' And, indeed, it cannot be other- 

wiſe, ſince it is a work of infinite power, 
and therefore too great for any finite be- 
ing, who can act no otherwiſe, but in 
proportion to che circumſcribed limits of 
its own power, and being, at beſt, but a 
natural agent, it cannot produce any 
thing ſupernatural; from whence it may 
be infer'd, that no creature was an in- 
ſtrument made uſe of, by God, in the 


production of all things, or that infinite 


power could not be exerted by a finite 


medium: But this has been already con- 


ſider d, under a foregoing Anfiuer. 


II. We are now to confider, that this 
work of creation was not perform'd from 
eternity, but in the beginning of time. 
This we aſſert againſt ſome of the hea- 
writings, defended the eternity of the 
world *, being induced hereunto by thoſe 
low conceptions, which they had of the 
power of God, as ſuppoſing, that becauſe 
all creatures, or natural agents, muſt 
haveſome materials to work upon, ſo that 
as this propoſition is true with reſpect 
them, that nothing can be made our of 
nothing, they canclude, that it is alſo 
applicable to God. And this abſurd opt- 


nion has been imbibed by ſome, who _ 


have pretended to the Chriſtian name; 
it was maintain'd by Hermogenes, about 
the middle of the ſecond Century, and, 
with a great deal of ſpirit and argument, 
oppoſed by Tertullian; and, among other 
things, that Father obſerves, that philo- 
ſophy, in ſome reſpects, had pav'd the 


way to hereſy ; and probably the Apo- 


ſtle Paul was apprehenſive that it would 


do ſo; or that they, who were bred up 


in the ſchools of Ka) cage ere would, 
as it is plain they often did, adapt their 
notions in divinity, to thoſe which th 

had before learned therein, of which this 


is a flagrant inſtance ; and therefore he 


ſays, Beware, left any man ſpoil you thro 
philoſophy, and vain deceit, after the tra- 
dition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Chriſt “; and they, 


who have defended this notion, have 


ky Iſal. xliv. 24. t See pag. 172. | 


„Of this opinion was 4viffotle, and his followers ; though he ackn 


* 


alone, that ſprnaderh abraad the earth by 


10 


been divided in their ſentiments about it 
Some ſuppoſe, in general, that matter 
was eternal, but not brought into that 
form, in which it now is, till God, by 
his e power, produced that change 
in it, and ſo alter'd the form of things, 
Others ſuppoſe, that the world was in a 
form, not much unlike to what it now 
is, from eternity, and that. there were 
eternal ſucceſſive ages, and generations of 
men, and a conſtant alteration of things, 
Some parts of the world, at one time 
deſtroy'd by deluges, or fire, or earth. 
quakes, and other parts at another time; 
and ſo there was a kind of ſucceſſion of 
generation and corruption; former worlds 
loſt and buried in ruins, and all the mo- 


numents of their antiquity periſhed with 


them, and new ones ariſing in their ſtead. 
This they aſſert, as a blind to their un- 


grounded opinion, and as an anſwer to that 


reaſonable demand, which might be made; 
If the world was eternal, how comes it 
to paſs that we know nothing of what 
was done in it, in thoſe ages, which went 
before that which we reckon the firſt be- 
ginning of time ? 1 


Ass for the ſchool-men, though they 


have not any of them given directly into 
this notion, which is ſo notoriouſly con- 
trary to ſcripture, yet ſome of them have 
very much confounded and puzzled the 


minds of men with their metaphyſical 


ſubtilties about this matter, as fome of 
them have pretended to maintain, that, 
though God did not actually create any 
thing before that beginning of time, 
which is mention'd in ſcripture, yet he 
might, had he pleaſed, have produced 
things from eternity *, becauſe he had, 
from eternity, infinite power, and a ſo- 
vereign will; therefore this power might _ 
have been deduced into act, and ſo there 
might have been an eternal production of 


things; for to ſuppoſe, that infinite 


power cannot exert it felf, is contrary to 
the Idea of its being infinite. And to ſup- 
poſe that God was infinitely good, from 


eternity, Fj ve thathe might have com- 


municated being to creatures from eter- 
nity, in which his goodneſs would have 
exerted it ſelf. And they farther ar- 
gue, that it is certain, that God might 
have created the world ſooner than he 


that it was contrary to the ſentiments 


of all the philoſophers that were beſore him. Vd. Ariſt. de Calo, Lib. I. cap. a, Who, ſpeaking concerning the creation 


of the world, ſays, yevo der wi vv ETRyTts avas adi. 


* Tertull. adv. Hermog. cap, 8. Hereticorum Patriarche Philofophi ; which was ſo memorable a paſſage, that it was 
quoted, upon the ſame occalion, by Ferom, and others of the Fathers. SITES £ 4 | 


.Y Coldfſ, ii. 3. 


2 This was maintained by Aquinas, Durandus, Cajetan, and others, though oppoſed by Albertus Magnus, Bonaver- 
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did; 
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did; fo chat, inſtead of its having con- 
tinued in being, that number of years, 
which it has done, it might have exiſted 
any other unlimited number of years; ot 
fince, by an act of his will, it has exiſted 
ſo many thouſand years, as it appears to 
have done, from ſcripture, it might, had 


he pleaſed, have exiſted any other number 


of years, though we ſuppoſe it never ſo 
large, and conſequently that it might 
have exiſted from eternity. But what is 
this, but to darken truth, by words, with- 


out knowledge? or to meaſure the per- 


fections of God, by the line or ſtandard 
of finite things; it is to conceive of the 


eternity of God, as though it were ſuc- 


ceffive. Therefore, though we do not 
deny but that God could have crea- 
ted the world any number of years, that 
a finite mind can deſcribe, ſooner than he 
did; yet this would not be to create it 
from eternity, ſince that exceeds all 
bounds. We do not deny but that the 
divine power might have been deduced 
into act, or created the world before he 
did, yet to fay that he could create it 
from eternity, is contrary to the nature 
of things; for' it is to ſuppoſe, that an 
infinite duration might be communicated 
to a finite Being, or that God might make 
a creature equal, in duration, with him- 
ſelf, which, as it contains the greateſt 
abſurdiry, ſo the impoſſibility of the 
thing does not, in the leaft, argue any 
defect of power in him. "94 
From whence we may infer, the vani- 
ty, and bold. preſumption, of meaſuring 
% power of God by the line of the crea- 
ture, and the great advantage which we 
receive from divine revelation, which 
ſets this matter in a clear light, by which 
it appears, that nothing exiſted before 


time but God; this is agreeable to the 


higheſt reaſon, and the divine perfections. 
To ſuppoſe, that a creature exiſted from 
eternity, implies a contradiction ; for to 


a Creature, is to be produced by the 


power of a creator, who is God, and this 
is inconfiſtent with irs exiſting from eter- 
nity ; for that is to ſuppoſe that it had a 
being before it was brought into being. 
Moreover, fince to exiſt, from eter- 

nity, is to have an infinite, or unlimited 
duration, it will follow, from thence, 
that if the firſt matter, out of which all 
_ things. were formed, was infinite in its 
duration, it muft have all other per- 


| _ Heb. i. 10. 
© Thus Auguſtin, ſpeakin 


Gen. i. I. 


fections; particularly, it muſt be ſelf- 
exiſtent, and have in it nothing that is 
finite, for infinite and finite perfections 
are inconſiſtent with each other; and, if 
ſo, then it muſt not conſiſt of any parts, 
or be diviſible, as all material things are: 
Beſides, if the world was eternal, it could 
not be meaſured by ſucceſſive duration, 
inaſmuch as there is no term, or point, 
from vrhence this ſucceſſion may be com- 
puted, for that is inconfiſtent with eter- 
nity; and if its duration was once un- 
meaſured, or not computed by ſucceſſion, 
how came it afterwards to be ſucceſſive, 


as the duration of all material Beings is? 


Again, to ſuppoſe matter to be co-eter- 
nal with God, is to ſuppoſe it to be equal 
with him, for whatever has one divine 
perfection, muſt have all; ſo that this is 
contrary to thoſe natural Ideas, which 
we have of the divine perfections, and 
contains ſuch abſurdities, as have not the 
leaſt colour of reaſon to ſupport them. 

But it more evidently appears, from 
ſcripture, that the world was made in the 
beginning of time, and therefore did nor 
exiſt from eternity; fince therein we 
read, that in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth *; and elſewhere, 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning, haſt laid the 


foundation of the earth, and the beavens 


are the works of thine hand. Now, 
fince we are not to confound time and 
eternity together, or to ſay, that that 
which was created in the beginning, wag 
without beginning, that is, from eterni- 
ty, it is evident, that no creature was 
eternal. % Sake: 

Thus having conſider d the impoſſibi- 


lity of the exiſtence of finite things, from 


eternity, we may here take occaſion to 


vindicate the account we have in ſcripture, 


concerning the world's having been created 
between five and ſix thouſand years ſince, 


from the objections of thoſe who ſup- 


poſe, that the antiquity thereof exceeds 
the ſcripture- account by many ages. 
Thoſe that follow the LXX tranſlation 
of the Old Teſtament, in their chrono- 
logical account of time, ſuppoſe the 
world to be between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred years older than we have ground 
to conclude it is, according to the ac- 
count we have thereof in the Hebrew 
text. This we cannot but think to be a 
miſtake, and has led many of the Fathers 
into the ſame error, who, through 


concerning the years from the time of the creation to his time, reckons them to be not 


full, that is, almoſt fix chouſand years; whereas, in reality, it was but about four thouſand four hundred, here in being 
impoſed on by this tranſlation. Vid. Aug. de Civ. Dei, Lib, XII. cap. 10. 7 Aut 


their 
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theit vnacquaintedneſs with the Hebrew 


language, excepting Ferom and Origen, 
hardly uſed any but this tranſlation *. 
But this we ſhall paſs over, and proceed 


to conſider the account that ſome give 


of the antiquity of the world, which is 
a great deal more remote, from what 
we have in ſcripture, though this is prin- 
_ cipally to be found in the writings of 
thoſe who were altogether unacquainted 
with it. Thus the Egyptians, according 
to the report of ſome ancient hiſtorians, 
pretended, that they had chronicles of 
the reigns of their kings for many thou- 
ſand years longer than we have ground to 


conclude the world has ſtood ©. And the 


 Chaldeans exceed them in the accounts 
they give of ſome things contain'd in their 
hiſtory ; and the REY e to ex- 
ceed them by many thouſand years, but 


theſe accounts are fabulous and unground- 


ed ſ. And inaſmuch as they are confuted, 
and expoſed, by many of the heathen 
themſelves, as ridiculous and abſurd boaſts, 
rather than authentick accounts, no one, 
who has the leaſt degree of modeſty, can 
oppole them, to the account we have, in 
ſcripture, of the time that the world has 
continued, which is no more than be- 
tween five or ſix thouſand years. | 


And, that the world cannot be of 


greater antiquity than this, may be pro- 
ved, from the account which we have of 
the firſt original of nations, and the in- 
ventors of things in ſcripture, and other 
writings. It is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that men lived in the world many thou- 


ſand years, without the knowledge of 
thoſe things, that were neceſſary for the 


improvement of their minds, and others 


that were conducive to the good of hu- 
man ſociety, as well as ſubſervient to the 


conveniencies of life; but this they. muſt 
have done, who are ſuppoſed to have 
lived before theſe things were known in 
ile wrong 
As to what concerns the original of 
nations, which ſpread themſelves over 
the earth after the univerſal deluge, we 
have an account of it in Gen. x. and 

in particular, of the firſt riſe of the A. 
rian monarchy, which was erected b 

Nimrod, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
that other writers call Belus. This mo- 
narchy was continued, either under the 


name of the Aſſyrian, or Babylonian, till 


Cyrus's time, and no writers pretend that 
there was any before it; and, according 
to the ſcripture-account | hereof, it was 
erected above ſeventeen- hundred years 
after the creation of the world ; whereas, 
if the world had been ſo old, as ſome 


pretend it is, or had exceeded the ſcrip- 


ture-account of the age and duration 


thereof, we ſhould certainly have had 


ſome relation of the civil affairs of king- 
doms, and nations, in thoſe foregoing 


ages, to be depended on, but of this, hi- 


ſtory is altogether ſilent; for we ſuppoſe 
the account that the Egyptians give of 
their Dynaſties, and the reigns of their 


gods and kings, in thoſe foregoing ages, 


are, as was before obſer ved, ungrounded 
and fabulous. = 

As to what reſpects the inventors of 
things, which are neceſſary in human 
life, we have ſome hints of this in ſcrip- 


ture. As we have an account, in ſcrip- 
ture *, of the firſt that made any conſi- 


derable improvement in the art of huſ- 
bandry, and in the management of cattle, 
and of the firſt inſtructer of every artificer 
in braſs and iron, by which means thoſe 
tools were framed, which are neceſſary 


Every one, that obſerves the LXX tranſlation in their chronological account of the lives of the patriarchs, from 
Adam to Abraham, in Gen, Chap. v. compared with Chap, xi. will find, that there are ſo many years added therein 
to the account of the lives of ſeveral there mentioned, as will make the ſum total, from the creation of the world to 
the call of Abraham, to be between fourteen and fifreen hundred years more than the account which we have thereof 
in the Hebreav text; which I rather chooſe to call a miſtake, in that tranſlation, than to attempt to defend it; though 
ſome, who have paid too great a deference to it, have thought that the Hebrew text was corrupted, after our Saviour's 
time, by the Fees, by leaving out thoſe years which the LXX. have added, deſigning hereby to make the world 
believe, that the Meſſiah was not to come ſo ſoon as he did, by fourteen or fifteen hundred years; and that therefore the 
Hebrew text, in thoſe places, is to be corrected by that Verſion, which I cannot but conclude to be a very injurious in- 
ſinuation, as well as not ſupported by any argument that has the leaſt probability in it. | | 

id. Pomp. Mel. Lib. I. cap. 9. who 10 eaks of the annals of the kings of Epypr, as containing above thirteen thouſand 
years; and others extend the antiquity of that nation many thouſand years more, Vid. Diod. Sicul. Biblioth. Lib. I. 
f Vid. Cicero de Divinat. Lib. I. who condemns the Egyptians ak Babylonians, as fooliſh, vain, yea impudent, in 


their accounts relating to this matter, when they ſpeak, as ſome. of them do, of things done four hundred and ſeventy 


_ thouſand years before; upon which occaſion; Lactantius, in Lib. 7. JF 14. de vid beats, paſſes this jult 
| Cenſure upon them, Quia ſe poſſe argui non putabant liberum ſibi crediderunt eſſe, mentiri ; and Macrob. in ſom. Scip. 
cap. 11. ſuppoſes that they did not meaſure their years as we do, by the annual revolution of the ſun, but by the moon: 


and ſo a year, according to them, was no more than a month, which he ſuppoſes Virgil was appris'd of, when he calls 


the common ſolar. year Annus Magnus, as compared with thoſe ſhort ones that were meaſured by the monthly revolution 
of the moon: Bur this will not bring the Egyptian and Chaldean accounts to a juſt number of years, bur ſome of them 
would, notwithſtanding, exceed the time that the world has ſtood. As for the Chineſes, they have no authentick hiſto- 
ries that give any account of this matter ; but all depends upon uncertain tradition, tranſmitted ro them by thoſe who 
are their leaders in religious matters, and reported by travellers, who have received theſe accounts from them, which, 
therefore, are far from deſerving any credit in the world. a 8 wo 
5 Gen, iv. 20—22. | 8 6 | | 
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for the making thoſe things that are uſe- 
ful in life; and alſo of the firſt inventer of 
muſick, who is called, The father of all 
| fuch as handle the harp and organ, which 
Was in that ſpace of time, which inter- 
vened between the creation and the de- 
luge ; and, after this, we read of the 
firſt plantation of vineyards, and the far- 
ther improvement thereof by making 
wine, by Noah ", which the world ſeems 
to have known nothing of before. And it 
is more than probable, that the art of 


navigation was not known till Noah, by 
divine direction, framed the ark, which 


gave the firſt hint to this uſeful invention, 
and this art was not, for many ages, ſo 
much improved, as it is in our day. 
The mariner's needle ; and the variation 
of the compaſs; or the method of failing 


by obſervation of the heavenly bodies, 


ſeem to have been altogether unknown 

| by thoſe mariners, in whoſe ſhip the 
Apoſtle Paul failed * ; for want of which, 
they expoſed themſelves to ſuffer ſhip- 
wreck, hoping, thereby, to ſave their lives. 
And, as to what concerns thoſe inven- 
tions, that are neceſſary for the improve- 


ment of knowledge; it does not appear 


that writing was known till Moſes's time, 


and, after this, the uſe of letters was 


brought into Greece by Cadmus. And 
therefore 'tis no wonder, when hiſtorians 
give ſome dark hints of things done be- 
fore this, being unacquainted with ſcrip- 


ture-hiſtory, that they are at a loſs, and 


pretend not to give an account of things 
done before the deluge *. Shall we ſup- 
poſe, that there were ſo many ages, as 
ſome pretend, in which men liv'd, and 
yet no account given of things done 
therein, tranſmitted to poſterity, by thoſe 
who aſſert it? Therefore there can be no 


ground to conclude, that the world has 


ſtood longer than the ſcripture- account 
thereof. We paſs by the invention of 


the art of printing, which has not been 
known in the world above three hundred 


years; and the many improvements that 


have been made in philoſophy, mathema- 
ticxs, medicine, anatomy, chymiſtry, 
and mechanicks, in the laſt age; and can 
we ſuppoſe, that there are ſo many thou- 
ſand ages paſs d without any of theſe im- 
provements? And to this we may add, 
that the origin of idolatry, in them who 
worſhipped men, whom they called gods, 

namely, ſuch as had been uſeful while they 

lived among thoſe that worſhipped them, 

or had been of great note, or power, in 


the world, or who were the firſt inventers 


of things. This being known, and the time 
in which they liv'd, mention'd, by ſome 
writers among the heathen, which is 


much later than the firſt age of the world, 


is a farther evidence of this truth, that ir 
has not ſtood ſo many years, as ſome pre- 


tend. 


If it be objected, that there has been a 
kind of circulation, or revolution of things, 
with reſpect to mens knowing, and after- 
wards loſing, and then regaining the 
knowledge of ſome of thoſe arts, which 
we ſuppoſe to have been firſt diſcover'd 
in later ages, ſo that they might havebeen 
known in the world many ages before. 
This is to aſſert, without pretending to 
give any proof thereof; and nothing can 
be infer'd from a mere poſſibility of things, 
which no one, who 25 the leaſt degree 
of judgment, will ever acquieſce in; 
eſpecially the memory of ſome things 


could never have been univerſally eras'd 


out of the minds of men, by any devaſta- 
tions that might be ſuppoſed to have been 
made in the world. Therefore, to conclude 
this argument, nothing can be reaſonablyob- 
jected againſt the account we have, in ſcrip- 
ture, of the creation of the world ar firſt, 
and of its having continued that number 
of years, and no longer, which we be- 
lieve it to have done, from thoſe facred 
writings, which contain the only authen- 
tick records thereof, and have ſufficient 
authority to put to ſilence all thoſe fabu- 
lous conjectures, or vain and groundleſs 
boaſts, that pretend to contradict it, 


k The common diſtribution of time, into that which is ad nay, before the flood, and uubixen, after it, till they 
computed by the Olympiads ; and afterwards that which they call i5oecx2y, the only account to be depended upon, makes 


this matter farther evident. | 


See this argument farther improv d, by thoſe who have inſiſted on the firſt inventers of things; as Polydor, Virgil, 
de Rerum inventoribus ; and Plin. Secund. Hiſt, Mundi, Lib. VII. cap. 56—60. and Clem, Alex. Strom. Lib. I. Lucretius, 
though an aſſerter of the eternity of matter and motion, from his maſter Epicurus, yet proves, that the world, as to 
its preſent form, had a beginning; and what he ſays is fo much to our preſent argument, that I cannot but mention it, 


Vid. Lucret. de Rer. Nat. Lib. V. 


Ptæterea fi nulla fuit genitalis origes 
Terrarum & Cceli, ſemperq; zterna fucre ; - 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Trojz, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poetz ? _ 
Quo tot facta virum toties cecidere ? _ uſquam 
Aternis fame monimentis inſita florent 


Verum, ut opinor, habet novitatem Summa, recenſq; 


Natura eſt Mundi, neque pridem exordia cepit. 
Quare etiam quædam nunc artes expoliuntur : 
Nunc etiam augeſcunt: nunc addita navigiis ſunt 
Multa: modo organici melicos ere ſonores. 
Denique Natura hc rerum, ratioque reperta eſt 
Nuper, | 
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III. God is ſaid to have created all 
things by the word of his power: thus 
the Pſalmiſt ſays, By the word of the Lord 
dere the heavens made; and all the hoſt of 
them by the breath of his mouth '. Some, 
indeed, underſtand this, and ſeveral other 
ſcriptures, in which Gad is ſaid to create 
all things by his word, as implying, that 


God the Father made all things by the 


Son, his perſonal Word: But, though 
this be a great truth, and it be expreſsly 
ſaid, All things were made by bim, as 
has been conſfider'd under a foregoing 
Anſwer , whereby the divinity of Chriſt 
was proved ; yet here. we ſpeak of crea- 
tion, as tis an effect of that power, which 
s a perfection of the divine nature. And 


whereas it is called the word of his 
power, it ſignifies, that God produced all 


things by an act of his power and ſove- 


the work was in it ſelf, as infinitely ſu- 
perior to finite power, yet it argues, that 
it was perfarm'd by God without any 


manner of difficulty, and therefore it was 


as eaſy to him, as a thought, or an act 
of willing is to any creature; accordingly 
*tis faid, He ſhale and it was dane; be 
commanded, and it fond alt o. As nothing 
could reſiſt his will, : 
from taking effect, ſo all things were 
equally poſſible to him. In this reſpect, 
_ creation, differs from the natural produ- 
ction of things, which, though. they be 
the effects of power, yet nothing is pro- 
duced by a powerful word, or, as it were, 
commanded into Meigs but that which 
is the effect of almighty power, as the 
creation of all things is Aid to be. 


IV. The end for which God made all 
things, was his own glory; or, as tis 
ſaid, He made all things for himſelf, 
that is, that he might demonſtrate his 
eternal power and Godhead, and all thoſe 
divine perfections, which ſhine forth in 
this illuſtrious work, and ſo might re- 
ceive a revenue of glory, as the reſult 


thereof. Not that he was under any na- 


tural neceſſity to do this, or would have 
been leſs happy and glorious in himſelf, 
than he was from all eternity, if he had 
not given being to any thing; we are 
far from ſuppoſing, that there is any ad- 
dition made hereby to his eſſential glory; 
this appears from the independence of his 
divine perfections: As they are not deri- 
ved from the creature, ſo they cannot re- 

1 pfal. xxxiii. 6. m John i. 3. 
4 See Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Creation, Pag. 18 2. 


** 


, or hinder his purpoſe 


n See Pag. 170, 171. 


ceive any additional improvement from 
him, no more than the luſtre of the ſun 
is increaſed by irs being beheld by our 
eyes; nor does it ſuſtain any real dimi- 
nution thereof, when its brightneſs is ob- 
ſcured by the interpoſure of any thing 
that hides it from us. God did not make 
the world that his power or wiſdom 
might be improved hereby ; bur that he 
might be admired and adored, or that his 
relative glory might be advanced by us, 
which would be the higheſt advantage to 
us, This was the great end for which he 
made all things; and 'tis very agreeable 
to the ſcope and deſign of ſcripture in 
general, which puts us upon giving him 


the glory due to his name, as being in- 


duced hereunto by all the diſplays there- 


of in his works. py 
Iherefqre tis a very unbecoming way 


of ſpeaking, and tends very much to 
detract from the divine perfections, to 
ſay as a judicious writer * repreſents ſome 
objecting, © As though God were not ſo 
« ſelfiſh, and defirous of glory, as to 
«© make the world, and all creatures 
« therein, only for his own honour, and 
<« to be praiſed by men.” And another 
writer {peaks his own ſenſe of this mat- 
ter, in words no leſs ſhocking : He ſays, 
indeed, © That God cannot really ſuf- 
<« fer any diminution of his own by 
« our diſlike, or is advanced in honour 
« by our approbation of hisdiſpenſations;” 
which, as it reſpects his eſſential glory, 
is an undoubted truth; but yet he ſpeaks, 
in other reſpects, of the glory of God, 
by which, tis plain, he means that which 
is generally called his relative, or mani- 


5 feſtative glory, in a very unbecoming 
manner, when he ſays; That God, 


« being infinitely perfect, muſt be infi- 


_ « nitely happy within himſelf, and fo 


« can deſign no ſelf-end without him- 
« ſelf ; therefore what other end can he 
« be ſuppaſed to aim at in theſe things, 
« but our goad ? 'Tis therefore a vain 
ce imagination, that the great deſign of 
ce any of God's actions, his glorious works 
« and diſpenſations, ſhould be thus to be 
« admired, or applauded, by his worth- 
« leſs creatures, that he may gain eſteem, 
« or a good word, from ſuch vile crea- 
« tures as we are. 
« upon us, if we imagine that the all- wiſe 
« God can be concerned, whether ſuch 
« blind. creatures, as we are, approve or 
« diſapprove. of his proceedings; and we 
« think too meanly of, and detract 
o pfal. xxxiii. 9. 

. © Woithy, on Election, Pag. 92, 93. 
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cc from his great Majeſty, if we conceive 
« he can be delighted with our applauſe, 


s or aim at reputation from us in his 


« glorious deſign, that therefore ſuch as 
ec we ſhould think well of him, or have 
« due apprehenſions of thoſe attributes, 
s by the acknowledgment of which we 
« are ſaid to glorify him.” This is, at 
once, to diveſt him of all that glory, 
which he defign'd from his works; but 
fr be it from us to approve of any ſuch 
modes of ſpeaking. Therefore we muſt 
conclude, that though God did not make 
any thing with a deſign to render himſelf 
more glorious than he was, from all eter- 
nity, yet it was, that his creatures ſhould 
| behold and improve the diſplays of his 
divine perfections, and ſo render himſelf 
the object of deſire and delight, that reli- 
gious, worſhip might be excited hereby, 
and thar we might aſcribe to him the 
glory that is due ro his name. TY 
We might alſo obſerve, that God crea- 
ted all things by his power, that he might 
take occaſion to ſet forth the glory of all 
his other perfeCtions, in his works of pro- 
vidence and grace, and particularly in the 
work of our redemption, all which ſuppoſe 
the creature brought into being; and ſo 
his firſt work made way for all others, which 
are, or ſhall be performed by him 1n time, 
or throughout the ages of eternity. 


V. We are now to confider -the ſpace 
of time, in which God created all things, 
namely, in fix days. This could not 
have been determined by the light of na- 
ture, and therefore muft be concluded to 
be a doctrine of pure revelation; as alſo 
the account we have, in Gen. 1. of the 
order in which things were brought to 
perfection, or the work of each day. 
Here we cannot but take notice of the 
opinion of ſome, who ſuppoſe, that the 
world was created in an inſtant, as think- 
g, that this is more agreeable to the 
Idea of creation, and more plainly di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the natural production 
of things, which are brought to perfe- 
ction by degrees, and not in a moment, 
as they ſuppoſe this work was. This 
opinion has been advanced by ſome an- 
cient writers; and whereas it ſeems di- 
rectly to contradict that account which is 
given thereof by Moſes, they ſuppoſe that 
the diſtribution of the work of Creation, 
into that of fix days, is only deſigned to 


lead us into the knowledge of the diſtinct 


parts thereof, whereby they may be ber- 
ter conceived of, as though they had been 


1 Cor, xv. 52. 


© © See Turrett. Theol. Elenct. Tom. I. Loc, 5, Queſt. 5. 


made in ſuch an order, one after another ; 


but this is to make the ſcripture ſpeal; 


what men pleaſe to have it, without any 
regard had to the genuine ſenſe and im- 
port of the words thereof. Had it only 
been aſſerted, that the firſt matter, out 
of which all things were formed, had 
been created in an inſtant; thar is not 
only agreeable to the work of creation, 
but to the literal ſenſe of the text; for it 
1s faid to be created in the beginning, 
that is, in the firſt point of time; or if 
it had only been ſaid, that God could 
have brought all things to perfection in 
an inſtant, we would not have denied it; 
but to aſſert that he did ſo, we cannot 
but think an ill- grounded ſenſe of a plain 
part of ſcripture: That which induces 
them to give into this opinion is, becauſe 
they think that this redounds to the glory 
of God, and ſeems moſt agreeable to a 
ſupernatural production of things, and to 
thoſe expretifons by which the work of 
creation is repreſented; as in the ſcripture 
before-mention'd, in which it is faid, 
God ſpake, and it was done; that which 
was produced by a word's ſpeaking, is 
pertorm'd in an inftant. And they ſup- 


poſe, that this is agreeable to the account 


which we have of that change which ſhall 
paſs on the bodies of thoſe who ſhall be 
found alive at the laſt day, that it ſhall 


be in a moment, in the twinkling of an 


eye t; and to ſome other miracles and ſu- 


pernatural productions, which have been 
inſtantaneous. But all this is not ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport an opinion, which cannot 
be defended any otherwiſe, than by ſup- 
poſing that the expreſs words of ſcripture 
muſt be underſtood in an allegorical 
fenſe. | 

There is thereforeanotheraccountgiven 
of this matter, by ſome divines, of very 
confiderable worth andjudgment *, which, 
as they apprehend, contains a conceſſion 
of as much as need be demanded in fa- 
vour of the inſtantaneous production of 
things, as moſt agreeable to the Idea of 
creation, and yet does nor militate againſt 
the ſenſe of the account given thereof, 
in Gen. i. and that is, that the diſtinct 
parts of the creation were each of them 
produced in a moment: As for inſtance, 
in the work of the firſt day, there was the 
firſt matter of all things produced in one 
moment; and, after that, in the ſame 
day, light was produced, in another mo- 
ment, agreeably to thoſe words, Let there 
be light, and there was hight ; and, in ano- 
ther moment, there was a diviſion of the 


light 
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light from the darkneſs, and ſo the work 
of the firſt day was finiſhed. And, in the 
other days, where the works were various, 
there were diſtin acts of the divine will, 
or words of command given concerning 
their production, which immediately en- 
ſued hereupon; and there was, in ſeveral 
inſtances, an interval between the pro- 
duction of one thing and another, which 
belong'd to the ſame day's work; parti- 
cularly, in the ſixth day, there was firſt 
a word of command given, by which 
beaſts and creeping things were formed, 
and then another word given forth, by 
which man was created, when, indeed, 
there was an approbation of the former 
part of this day's work, in Ver. 26. God 
ſays, That it was good, before the gene- 


ral approbation expreſs'd in Ver. 3 1. in 


the end of the day, was given, when God 
ſaw every thing that he had made, and be- 
hold it was very good. 8 
There is nothing, in this opinion, (the 
main reaſon and foundation whereof has 
been before obſerved) that can be much 
diſliked, neither is it very material whe- 
ther it be defended or oppoſed; and 
therefore, I think, they ſpeak with the 
greateſt prudence, as well as temper, who 
reckon this among the number of thoſe 
queſtions, which are generally called pro- 


blematical, that is, ſuch as may be either 


affirm'd or deny d, without any great 
danger of departing from the faith; 
and, indeed, I cannot ſee that the reaſons 
aſſigned, which induce perſons to ad- 
here to either ſide of the queſtion, with 
ſo much warmth, as to be impatient 
of contradiction, are ſufficiently conclu- 
r | | 
The main objection brought againſt 
their opinion, who lead for an inſtanta- 


neous production of things in each day, 


is, that for God to bring the work of each 
day to perfection in a moment, and, after 
that, not to begin the work of the next 


dap, till the reſpective day began, infers 


God's reſting each day from his work ; 
whereas, he is not ſaid to reſt till the 
whole creation was brought to perfection. 
But I cannot ſee this to be a juſt conſe- 


- quence, or ſufficient to overthrow this 


opinion; fince God's reſting from his 
work, when the whole was finiſhed, 
principally intends his not producing any 
new ſpecies of creatures, and not barely 
his ceafing to produce what he had made; 
for ſuch a reſt as this might as well be 
applied to his finiſhing the work of each 
day, though he took up the whole ſpace 


Vid. Meſi in Symbol, Exercit. 8, $ 66. 


of a day therein, as if he had finiſhed it 
in a moment, „ 
And, on the other hand, when it is 
objected againſt the common opinion re- 
lating to God's bringing the work of 
each day to perfection by degrees, ſo as to 
take up the ſpace of a day in doing it, 
that it is not agreeable to the Idea of 
creation. This is no juſt way of rea- 
ſoning, nor ſufficient to overthrow it; 


ſince we generally conclude, that God's 
upholding providence, which ſome call, 


as it were, a continued creation, is no 
leſs an inſtance of divine and ſuper- 
natural power, than his producing them 
at firſt: But this is not perform'd in an 
inſtant; nevertheleſs, it is ſaid to be done, 
as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, in Heb. i. 3. By the 
word of his power. Beſides, there are ſome 
parts of the creation, which, from the 


nature of the thing, could hardly be pro- 
duced in an inſtant, particularly thoſe 


works which were perform'd by motion, 
which cannot be inſtantaneous; as the 
dividing the light from the darkneſs, thega- 
thering the waters together into one place, 
ſo that the dry land ſhould appear; and, 
if this took up more than a moment, 
why may it not be ſuppoſed to take up 
the ſpace of a day? So that, upon the 
whole, we may conclude, that though it 
is certain that ſpirits, ſuch as angels, or 
the ſouls of our firſt parents, could not 
be otherwiſe created, than in an inſtant, 


inaſmuch as they are immaterial, and 


ſo do not conſiſt of parts ſucceſſively 
form'd ; yet none ought to determine, 
with too great peremptorineſs, that other 
works, per formed in the ſix days, muſt 
each of them be performed in an inſtant, 
or elſe the work could not properly be 
called a creation; and therefore the com- 


monly received opinion ſeems as proba- 


ble as any other, that has hitherto been 
advanced, as it is equally, if not more 
agreeable, to the expreſs words of ſcrip- 
ture. 

Here we ſhall give a brief account of 
the work of the ſix days, as it is contain- 
ed in the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, in the 
Firſt day, the firſt matter out of which all 
things were produced, was created out 
of nothing, which is deſcribed as being 
without form, that is, not in that form 
which God deſigned to bring it into; 
whereas, in other reſpects, matter cannot 
be without all manner of form, or thoſe 
dimenſions that are eſſential to it, and, as 
it was created without form, ſo without 
motion; ſo that as God is the Creator of 


all 
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all things, he is the firſt Mover. Never- 
theleſs, I am far from thinking, that all 
God did, in the creation of things, was 
by putting every thing in motion, and 
that this brought all the parts of the 
creation into their reſpective form. As 


an artificer may be ſaid to frame a ma- 


chine, which, by its motion, will pro- 
' duce other things, which he deſigned to 
make by the help thereof, without giving 
himſelf any farther trouble, ſo they ſup- 
poſe that, by thoſe laws of motion, which 
God impreſs'd upon matter at firſt, one 
part of the creation brought another into 
the various forms, which they attained 
afterwards *. And the firſt thing that was 
produced, which was a farther part of 
the ſix days work, was light; concerning 


this, many have advanced their own ill- 
grounded conjectures. There are ſome 


writers, among the Papiſts, who have 
ſuppoſed that it was a quality, without a 


ſubject ?, which is an obſcure and inde- 


| fentible way of ſpeaking. Others have 
thought, that hereby we are to under- 


ſand the angels; but this is to ſtrain the 


ſenſe of words too far, by having recourſe 


to a metaphor, which is inconſiſtent with 


what immediately follows, that God di- 
vided the light from the darkneſs. But 
it ſeems moſt probable that nothing elſe is 
intended hereby, but thoſe lucid bodies, 
which, on the fourth day, were collected 
into the ſun and fixed ſtars. 

To this let me add, that it is more 
than probable that God, on the firſt day, 


created the higheſt heaven, which is ſome- 


*imes called his throne, together with 
the angels, the glorious inhabitants there- 
of. Tis true, Moſes, in his hiſtory of 
the creation, is ſilent as to this matter, un- 
leſs it may be infer d from thoſe words, In 
the beginning God created the heaven and 


the earth; though, as has been before 


obſerved, ſomething elſe ſeems princi- 


pally to be intended thereby : neverthe- 
leſs, we have ſufficient ground to con- 
clude, that they were created in the be- 
ginning of time, and conſequently inthe 
firſt day, from what is ſaid elſewhere, 
that when God laid the foundation of the 


earth, the morning ſtars ſang together, and 


all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy*; where 


the angels are repreſented as celebrating 


and adoring thoſe divine per fections, which 


were glorified in the beginning of the work 


of creation; therefore they were, at that 


time, brought into being. 
On the ſecond day, God divided that 


part of the world, which is above, from 


that which is below, by an extended ſpace, 
which is ſtiled the firmament, and other wiſe 
called heaven, though diſtinguiſhed from 
the higheſt heaven, or the heaven of hea- 
vens; and it 1s farther obſerv'd, that here- 
by the waters that are above, are ſeparated 
from thoſe which are below, that is, the 


clouds from the ſea, and other waters, 


that are in the bowels of the earth. _ 
As for that conjecture of ſome, taken 

from hence, and eſpecially from what the 

Pſalmiſt ſays, Praiſe him, ye waters, that 


are above the heavens*, that there is a 
vaſt collection of ſuper-celeſtial waters, 
which have no communication with thoſe 


that are contained in the clouds; this 
ſeems to be an ungrounded opinion, not 
well agreeing with thoſe principles of 
natural philoſophy, which are received 


in this preſent age, though maintain'd by 
ſome of the ancient Fathers, as princi- 


pally founded on the ſenſe in which they 


underſtand this text; neither do they give 


a tolerable account of the deſign of pro- 


vidence in collecting and fixing them 


there *, Therefore nothing ſeems to be 
intended, in that text, but the waters that 
are contain'din the clouds, as it is ſaid, He 


bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds; 


and, indeed, the Hebrew words ſeem not 


* This is the main thing that is advanced by Des Cartes, in his philoſophy, which formerly obtained more in the world 
than it does at preſent ; though there are ſeveral divines, in the Netherlands, who fill adhere to, and defend that hypo- 

thehs. This was thought a ſuthcient expedient to fence againſt the abſurdities of Epicurns, and his followers, who ſup- 
poſe, that things attained their reſpeRive forms by the fortuirous concourſe of atoms; nevertheleſs, it is derogatory to the 
Creator's glory, inaſmuch as it ſets aſide his immediate efficiency in the production of things. 


? This abſurd opinion the Papiſts are very fond of, inaſmuch as it ſerves their purpoſe in defending the doctrine of 


Trah ſabſtantiation. | 
JJ <4, 7. .  * Plal. cxlvili.. | | 3 
d Ambroſe, in his Hexameron, Lib. II. cap. 3. as well as Baſil, and others, ſuppoſe, that the uſe thereof isto qualify the 

extraordinary heat of the ſun, and other celeſtial bodies, to prevent their burning the frame of nature, and eſpecially their 

deliroying this lower world; and others think, that they are reſerved in ſtore; ro anſwer ſome particular ends of provi- 


dence, when God, at any time, deſigns to deſtroy the world by a deluge ; and conſequently they conclude, that it was 


y a ſupply of water from thence, that there was a ſufficient quantity pour'd down, when the world was drowned, in 
the univerſal deluge : But, though a late ingenious writer, Lid. Burnet; Tellur. Theor, Lib. I. cap. 2.] ſuppoſes, that the 
clouds could afford but a ſmall part of that water, which was ſufficient to anſwer that end, which he ſuppoſes to be eight 
tunes as much as the ſea contains; yet he does not think fit to fetch a ſupply thereof from the ſuper - celeſtial ſtores, not 
only as ſuppoſing the opinion to be ill · grounded, but by being at a loſs to determine how theſe waters ſhould be diſpoſed 


of again, which could not be accounted for any other way but by annihilation, ſince they could not be exhal'd by che 


lun, or contained in clouds, by reaſon of their diſtant ſituation, as being far above them. 
© Job xxvi. 8. 
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to be juſtly tranſlated ©; for they ought to 


be render'd, Ye waters that are from 
above in the firmament, not above the 
heavens, but the earth, or a conſiderable 
diſtance from it, in the firmament, as the 
clouds are. | 


On the third day, the ſea and rivers. 


were divided from the earth, and the 
dry land appear'd, and the earth brought 
forth herbs, graſs, trees, and plants, 
with which it 1s ſo richly ſtored, which, 
in a natural way, it has produced ever 
ſince. | : n 

On the fourth day, the ſun, moon, 


and ſtars, were made, to enlighten, and, 


by their influence, as it were, to enliven 
the world, and ſo render it a beautiful 
lace, which would otherwiſe have been 

a diſmal and uncomfortable dungeon, 
and that hereby the four ſeaſons of the 
year might be continued in their reſpective 
courſes, and their due meaſures ſet to 
them: thus tis ſaid, theſe heavenly bo- 
dies were appointed for figns, and for ſea- 
ſons, and for days, and for years. | 
This has occaſion'd ſome to enquire, 
whether any countenance is hereby given 
to judicial aſtrology, or whether the hea- 
venly bodies have any influence on the 
conduct of human life, which ſome an- 
cient and modern writers have defended, 
not without advancing many abſurdities, 
derogatory to the glory of providence, 
as well as contrary to the nature of ſecond 
_ Cauſes, and their reſpective effects; and, 
when the moral actions of intelligent 
creatures are ſaid to be pointed at, or di- 
rected by the ſtars, this is contrary to the 
laws of human nature, or the nature of 
man, as a free agent; therefore, what- 
ever be the ſenſe of theſe words of 
ſcripture, tis certain, they give no 
countenance to this preſumptuous and 
ungrounded practice. But this we ſhall 
take occaſion to oppoſe, under a follow- 
ing Anſwer, when we conſider judicial 
_ aſtrology, as forbidden in the fit Com- 
mand ment. Therefore all that we ſhall 
add, at preſent, is, that when the hea- 
venly bodies are ſaid to be appointed for 


times and ſeaſons, &c. nothing is intended 


thereby, but that they diſtinguiſh the 


times and ſeaſons of the year; or, it may 


be, in a natural way, have ſome preſent 
and immediate influence on the bodies 


of men, and ſome other creatures below 


them. 
There is alſo another queſtion, which 


generally occurs when perſons treat of 


4 Ir is not , _- vp Opn. 


this ſubject, namely, whether there are 
not diſtinct worlds of men, or other crea- 


tures, who inhabit ſome of thoſe celeſtial 


bodies, which, by late obſervations, are 


ſuppoſed to be fitted to receive them. 


This has been maintain'd by Keplar, 
Biſhop Wilkins, and other ingenious wri. 
ters; and that which has principally led 
them to aſſert it, is, becauſe ſome of 
them are, as is almoſt univerſally allow'q, 


not only bigger than this earth, but they 


ſeem to conſiſt of matter, not much un- 
like to it, and therefore are no leſs fit to 
entertain diſtinct worlds of intelligent 
creatures. And they farther add, in de- 
fence of this argument, that it cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that there ſhould 


be ſuch a vaſt collection of matter, creg- 


ted with no other deſign, bur to add to 


the ſmall degree of light, which the pla- 
nets (the moon excepted) afford to this 
lower world. As for any other advantage 
that they are of to it, any farther than as 
they are objects, to ſet forth the wiſdom 
and power of God, this cannot be deter- 
mined by us; therefore they conclude, 
that they were form'd for the end above- 
mention'd. And ſome carry their con- 


jectures beyond this, and ſuppoſe, that 


as every one of the fix'd ſtars are bodies, 
which ſhine as the ſun does, with their 
own unborrowed light, and are vaſtly 
larger, that therefore there is ſome other 
uſe deſigned thereby, beſides that which 
this world receives from them, namely, 
to give light to ſome worlds of creatures, 
that are altogether unknown to us. Ac- 
cording to this ſuppoſition, there are not 
only more worlds than ours, but multi- 
rudes of them, in proportion to the num- 
ber of the ſtars, which are inhabitedeither 


by men, or ſome other ſpecies of intelli- 


gent creatures, which tends exceedingly, 
in their opinion, to advance the power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, of the great 
Creator. | 

The only thing that I ſhall ſay, con- 
cerning this modern hypotheſis, is, that 
as, on the one hand, the common me- 
thod of oppoſition to it, is not, in all 
reſpects, ſufficient to overthrow the argu- 


ment in general, eſpecially when men 


pretend not to determine what kinds of 
intelligent creatures inhabit theſe worlds, 
and when they are not too peremptory in 
their aſſertions about this matter; ſo, on 
the other hand, when this argument 15 
defended with that warmth, as though it 
were a neceſſary and important article 0 


f See Vol. II. Queſt, CV. 
faith, 


Gen. i. 14. 


— 
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faith, and not only aſſert the poſſibility, 
or, at leaſt, the probability of the truth 
thereof, but ſpeak with as much aſſu- 
rance of it, as though it were founded 
in ſcripture ; and when they conclude 
that they are inhabited by men, and pre- 
tend to deſcribe, not only the form of 
ſome of theſe worlds, but give ſuch an 
account of the inhabitants thereof, as 
though they had learn'd it from one who 
came down from thence*® ; in this reſpect, 
they expoſe the argument, which they 
pretend to defend, to contempt, and ren- 
der it juſtly exceptionable. But, if men 
do not exceed thoſe due bounds of mo- 
deſty, which ſhould always attend ſuch 

diſquiſitions, and diſtinguiſh things that 
are only probable, from thoſe that are 
demonſtratively certain, and reckon this 


no other than an ingenious ſpeculation, 


which may be affirm'd, ordeny'd, in com- 
mon with ſome other aſtronomical, or phi- 
loſophical problems, without conſidering 
it, as affecting any article of natural or 
reveal'd religion, I would not oppoſe 
the argument in general, how much ſo- 
ever I would do the particular explica- 
tion thereof, as above-mention'd : Bur, 


when this is brought in, as a matter of 


debate, in theologick ſchools, and diſpu- 
ted with as much warmth, as though it 
were next to an hereſy to deny it, I can- 
not but expreſs as much diſlike thereof, as 
any have done, who give into the com- 
monly receiv'd opinion relating to this 
matter. | — 
On the fifth day, 


another ſort of crea- 


tures, endowed with ſenſe, as well as life 


and motion, were produced, partly out of 


the waters, and partly out of the earth, 


that was mix'd with them, namely, the 
fiſh that were deſigned to live in the wa- 


ters, and the winged foul, which were to 


fly above them b. 


On the fixth day, all ſorts of beaſts, 


and creeping things, with which the earth 
is plentifully furniſhed, were produced 
out of it. And whereas there are two 
words uſed to ſet forth the different ſpe- 
cies of living creatures, as contra- diſtin- 
guiſhed from creeping things, namely, 


the cattle and the beaſts of the earth, it 
is generally ſuppoſed to imply the diffe- 
rent ſorts of beaſts, ſuch as are tame or 
wild, though wild beaſts were not, at 
firſt, ſo injurious to mankind, as now 
they are. TE 
In the latter part of the day, when 
this lower world was brought to perfe- 
ction, and furniſhed with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for his entertainment, man, for 
whoſe ſake it was made, was created out 
of the duſt of the ground; which will be 
more particularly conſider d in a following 


Anſwer. 8 
God having thus produced all things 
in this order and method, as we have an 
account thereof in ſcripture, he fixed, or 
eſtabliſhed the courſe or laws of nature, 
whereby the various ſpecies of living 
creatures might be propagated, through- 
out all ſucceeding ages, without the in- 
terpoſure of his ſupernatural power, in a 
continued creation of them ; and, after 


this, he reſted from his work, when 


he had brought all things to perfe- 
ction. . 
Thus having conſider'd the creation, 
as a work of ſix days, it may farther be 
enquired; whether it can be determined, 
with any degree of probability, in what 
time, or ſeaſon * of the year all things 
were created. Some are of opinion, that 


it was in the ſpring, becauſe, at that 


time, the face of the earth is renewed 
every year, and all things begin to grow 
and flouriſh . And ſome of the Fathers 
have aſſigned this, as a reaſon of it; be- 
cauſe the Son of God, the ſecond Adam, 


ſuffer'd, and roſe from the dead, where- 


by the world was, as it were, renew'd, 
at the ſame time of the year. But this 
argument is of no weight. Eby 
Therefore the moſt probable opinion is, 
that the world was created at that ſeaſon 
of the year, which generally brings all 
things to perfection; when the fruits of 
the earth are fully ripe, and the harveſt 
ready to be gather'd in, which is about 
autumn, the earth being then ſtored with 
plenty of all things, for the ſupport of 
man and beaſt. Ir is not, indeed, very 


Thus the learned Witſius, in Symbol, Exercitat. 8, g 78. expoſes this notion, by refering to a particular relation 
given, by one, of mountains, valleys, ſeas, woods, and vaſt tracts of land, which are contain'd in the moon, and as 
deſcribing the men that inhabit ir, and the cities that are built by them, and other things relating hereto, which cannot 
be reckoned, in the opinion of ſober men, any other than fabulous and romantick. Gs 


h 


This, ſuppoſing the foul to be produced out of the water, mix'd with earth, reconciles the ſeeming contradiction 


that there is between Gen. i 20. and Chap. ii. 19. in the former of which it is ſaid, the foul were created out of the water, 


and in the latter, out of the earth, 
See Queſt, XVII. 


k When we ſpeak of the ſeaſon of the year, we have a particular reſpect to that part of the earth, in which man at firſt 
. Felided ; being ſenſible that the ſeaſons of the year vary, according to the different ſituation of the earth. 


1 


2 


- = Ver illud erat, Ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, & Hybernis parcebant flatibus Euri. 
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material, whether this can be determined 
or no; nevertheleſs, this ſeems the more 
_ probable opinion, inaſmuch as the be- 
ginning of the civil year was fixed at that 
time. Accordingly, the feaſt 4 ingather- 
ing, Which was at this ſeaſon of the 
year, is ſaid, in Exod. xxiii. 16. to be 
in the end of the year ; therefore, as one 
year ended, the other began, at this time, 
and ſo continued, till, by a ſpecial pro- 
vidence, the beginning of the year was 
alter'd, in commemoration of IJ/rael's deli- 
verance out of Egypt. And, from that 
time, there was a known diſtinction a- 
mong the Jews, between the beginning 


of the civilandthe eccleſiaſtical year ; rhe 


former of which was the ſame as it had 
been from the beginning of the world, 
and anſwers to our month September; 
from whence it is more than probable, 
that the world was created at that ſeaſon 
of the year. We now proceed, 


VI. To conſider, the quality, or con- 
dition, in which God created all things, 
which were, at firſt, pronounced by him 
very good . It is certain, nothing im- 
perfect can come out of the hand of 


God, and the goodneſs of things is their 
perfection. Every thing that was made, 


was made exactly agreeable to the Idea, 
or platform thereof, that was laid in the 
divine mind. All things were good, that 
is perfect, in their kind, and therefore 
there was not the leaſt blemiſn in the 
work. Eve 
it was the effect of infinite wiſdom, as 


well as almighty power. Whatever ble- 


miſhes there are now in the creation, 
which are the conſequence of the curſe that 
ſin has brought upon it, theſe were not 


in ĩt at firſt, for that would have been a 


reflection on the author of it. 

And there is another thing, in which 
the goodneſs of thoſe things did conſiſt, 
namely, as they were adapted to ſhew 


forth the glory of God in an objective 
way, whereby intelligent creatures might, 


as in a glaſs, behold the infinite perfe- 


ctions of the divine nature, which ſhine 


A AA 

If any enquire, whether God could 
have made things more perfect than he 
did? it may eaſily be replied to this, that 


he never acted to the utmoſt of his 


power, the perfections of creatures were 
limited by his will; nevertheleſs, if any 
erſons pretend to ſind any flaw, or de- 
ect of wiſdom in the creation of all 


things, this is no other than a proud and 


m Gen. i. 31. 


- 
a 


ry thing was beautiful, as 


ignorant cavil, which men, through the 


corruption of their nature, are diſpoſed 


to make againſt the great Creator of all 
things, who regard not the ſubſerviency 
of things to anſwer the moſt valuable ends 
and advance his glory, who, in wiſdom, 
has made them all. | Fo 
In this reſpect, the inferior parts of the 
creation were good; but, if we conſider 


the intelligent part thereof, angels and 


men, they were good, in a higher ſenſe. 
As there was no moral blemiſh in the crea- 
tion, nor propenſity, or inclination to fin, 
ſo theſe were endowed with ſuch a kind 


of goodneſs, whereby they were fitted to 


glorify God, in a way agreeable to their 


| ſuperior natures, and behold and im- 


prove thoſe diſplays of the divine per- 
fections, which were viſible in all his other 
works ; which leads us farther to conſider 
what 1s ſaid concerning them, as the moſt 
excellent part of the creation. 


QuzsT. XVI. How did Gol 
PE create angels? 

Answ. God created all the 
angels, ſpirits, immortal, holy, 
excelling in knowledge, mighty 


in power, to execute his com- 


mandments, and to - praiſe his 
name, yet ſubject to change. 


HERE are two ſpecies of intelli- 

gent creatures, to wit, angels and 
men. The former of theſe are more ex- 
cellent; and we are, in this Anſwer, led 
to ſpeak concerning their nature, and the 
glorious works which they are engaged 
in: But let it be premiſed, that this is 
a doctrine that we could have known 
little or nothing of, by the light of na- 
ture. We might, indeed, from thence, 
have learned, that God has created ſome 
ſpiritual ſubſtances, ſuch as the ſouls of 
men; and we might argue, from his 
power, that he could create other ſpirits, 
of different natures and powers, and that 
ſome of them might be without bodies, 
as the angels are; yet we could not have 
certainly determined that there is ſuch a 
diſtin order of creatures, without di- 
vine revelation, ſince they do not appear 
to, or viſibly converſe with us; and 
whatever impreſſions may, at any time, 
be made on our ſpirits, by good or bad 
angels, in a way of ſuggeſtion, yet this 


could 
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could not have been ſo evidently diſtin- 
guiſhed, from the working of our own 
fancy or imagination, were we not aſſiſt- 
ed in our conceptions about this matter, 
by what we find in ſcripture, relating 
thereunto. Accordingly, it is from thence 
cat the doctrine, which we are entering 

upon, is principally to be derived; and 
we ſhall conſider it, as the ſubject-matter 
of this Anſwer, in ſeven Heads. 


I. There is ſomething ſuppoſed, name- 


ly; that there are ſuch creatures as an- 
gels. This appears, from the account 
we have of them, in the beginning of 
the creation, of all things, The morning 
ftars ſang together, and all the ſons of God 
"ſhouted for joy; which can be no other 
than a metaphorical deſcription of them. 
They are called the morning ſtars, as 

they exceed other creatures, as much in 
glory, as the ſtars do the lower parts of 


the creation. It would be a very abſurd 


method of expounding ſcripture to take 
this in a literal ſenſe, not only becauſe 
the ſtars in the firmament do not appear 
to have been then created, but principally 
becauſe theſe are repreſented, as engaged 
in a work peculiar to intelligent creatures 
and they are called, the ſons of God, as 
they were produced by him, and created 
in his image; whereas men, who are 
ſometimes ſo called, were not then crea- 
ted; they are elſewhere called pirits o, 


to diſtinguiſh them from material beings ; 


and a flame of fire, to denote their agilir 
and fervency, in executing the divine 
commands. Tis plain, the Pſalmiſt here- 
by intends the angels; and therefore the 
words are not to be tranſlated, as ſome 
do, who maketh the winds his angels, and 
the flame of fire his miniſters, as denoting 
his making uſe of thoſe creatures who 
act without deſign, to fulfil his pleaſure ; 
| becauſe the Apoſtle, to the Hebrews v, 
expreſsly applies it to them, and renders 
the text in the ſame ſenſe as it is in our 
tranſlation. They are elſewhere ſtiled, 
Thrones, dominions, principalities, and 
powers a, to denote their being advanced 
to the higheſt dignity, and employ'd in 
the moſt honourable ſervices. And that it 
is not men that the Apoſtle here ſpeaks 
of, is evident, becauſe he diſtinguiſhes 
the intelligent parts of the creation into 
Viſible and inviſible ; the viſible he ſpeaks 
of in the following words, Ver. 18. in 
which Chriſt is ſaid to be he Head of the 
body, the church; therefore here he ſpeaks 


% Job xxxviii. 7. 


* Pſal. civ. 4. 
f Jade, Fer, 6. 


Heb, xii. 22, 


Chap. i. 7. 


of inviſible creatures advanced to theſe 


honours, and conſequently he means 


hereby the angels. 5 

Moreover it appears, that there are 
holy angels, becauſe there are fallen an- 
gels, who are called, in ſcripture, devils, 
this is ſo evident, that it needs no proof; 


the many fins committed by their inſti- 


gation, and the diſtreſs and miſery which 
mankind is ſubje& to, by their means, 
gives occaſion to their being called, The 
rulers of the darkneſs of this world r. And, 
becauſe of their malicious oppoſition to 
the intereſt of Chriſt therein, ſpiritual 
wickedneſs in high places. Now it appears, 
from the Apoſtle Fude's account of them, 
that they once were holy; and they could 
not be otherwiſe, becauſe they are crea- 
tures, and nothing impure can proceed 
out of the hand of God, and, while they 


Were holy, they had their reſidence in 


heaven: This they loſt, and are ſaid not 
to have kept their firſt eftate, but left their 


_ own habitation, being thruſt out of it, as 


a puniſhment due to their rebellion, and 
to be reſerved in everlaſting chains, under 
darkneſs, unto the judgment of the great 
day. Now tis plain, from ſcripture, 

that it is only a part of the angels that 
left their firſt eſtate ; the reſt are called 
holy angels, and their number is very 
great: Thus they are deſcribed, as an in- 
numerable company *. This is neceſſary to 


be obſerved againſt the ancient, or mo- 


dern Sadducees, who deny that there are 


y | either angels or ſpirits, whether good or 
| bad. 


TI. We farther Aer that the an- 
gels are deſcribed, as to their nature, as 
incorporeal, and therefore called Spirits. 


Tis but a little, indeed, that we can 


know concerning the nature of ſpirits, in 
this preſent ſtate; and the firſt Ideas that 
we have concerning them, are taken from 
the nature of our ſouls, as, in ſome re- 
ſpects, agreeing with that of angels. 
Accordingly, being ſpirits, they have a 
power of thinking, underſtanding, willing, 
chuſing, or refuſing, and are the ſubjects 
of moral government, being under a law, 
and capable of moral good or evil, hap- 
pineſs or miſery. On. 

Moreover, they have a power of mo- 


ving, influencing, or acting upon mate- 


rial beings, even as the ſoul moves and 
influences the body, to which tis united. 
This we underſtand concerning the na- 


ture and power of- angels, as ſpirits, by 
_* Coll, i, 16. r Eph. vi. 22. 


4 C | com- 


ttheſe ſpirits are united to ſome bodies, 
though more fine and ſubtil than ours 
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comparing them with the nature of the 
ſoul ; though there is this difference be- 
tween them, that the ſouls of men are 
made to be united to bodies, and to act by 
and upon them, whereas angels are de- 
ſigned to exiſt and act without bodies; 
nevertheleſs, by the works, which are 
often, in ſcripture, aſcribed to them, it 
appears that they have a power to act 
upon material e As for the con- 
jecture of ſome of the Fathers *, that 


are, and accordingly inviſible to us, we 
cannot but think it a groundleſs conceit; 
and therefore to aſſert it, is only to pre- 
tend to be wiſe above what is written, 
and to give too great a looſe to our own 
fancies, without any ſolid argument. 


III. It follows, from their being ſpirits, 
and incorporeal, that they are immortal, 
or incorruptible, ſince nothing is ſubject 
to death, or diſſolution, but what is com- 
pounded of parts; for death is a diſſolution 
of the compoſition of thoſe parts, that 
were before united together; but this is 
proper to bodies. A ſpirit, indeed, might 
be annihilated; for the ſame power that 
brought it out of nothing, can reduce it 

again to nothing: But, ſince God has de- 
termined that they ſhall exiſt for ever, 
we muſt conclude that they are immortal, 
not only from the conſtitution of their 
nature, but by the will of God. 


IV. Beſides the excellency of their 
nature, as ſpirits, they have other ſuper- 
added endowments ; of which, tbree are 
mention'd in this Anſwer. 

I, They were all created holy; and, 
indeed, it could not be otherwiſe, ſince 

nothing impure could come out of the 
hands of a God of infinite purity. Crea- 
tures make themſelves ſinners, they were 


not made ſo by him; for, if they were, 


how could he abhor fin, and puniſh it, 
as contrary to his holineſs ? nor could he 


have approved of all his works, as very 


good, when he had finiſhed them, as he 
did *, if he had created any of the angels 
in a tate of enmity, oppoſition to, or re- 
bellion againſt him. 

2. They excel in knowledge, or in wiſ- 
dom, which is the greateſt beauty or ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Accordingly, 


the higheſt inſtance of wiſdom in men, 


is compared to the wiſdom of an angel: 


v Vid. Auguſtin, de Civ. Dei, Lib. xv. cap. 23; Tertull. de Idololatris & alibi paſſim. 


* Gen,. i. 31. Y 2 Sam. xiv. 20. 2 Pſal. ciii. 20. 22 Theſſ. i. 7. d Rev, xv. . 
© Job xv. 15. 4 Job iv. 18. | | 
ge £ — : 


Thus the woman of Tekhoa,when extolling 
David's wiſdom, though with an hyper- 
bolical ſtrain of compliment, compares 
it to that of an pa of God” ; which 


proves, that it was a generally received 


opinion, that angels exceeded other crea- 
tures in wiſdom. 

3. They are faid to be mighty in 
power: thus the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of them, 
as excelling in ſtrength * ; and the Apoſtle 
Paul, when ſpeaking of Chriſt's being 


revealed from heaven, in his ſecond co- 


ming, ſays, that it ſhall be I- his 
mighty angels. And, fince power is to 
be judged of by its effects, the great things, 
.which they are ſometimes repreſented, as 
having done in fulfilling their miniſtry, in 
defence of the church, or in overthrowing 


its enemies, is a certain evidence of the 


greatneſs oftheir power. Thus we read of 
the whole Aſſyrian hoſt, conſiſting of an 
hundred and fourſcore and five thouſand 
men, being deſtroy'd in one night; not 
by the united power of an hoſt of angels, 
bur by one of them. The angel of the 
Lord did it; but this will more evidently 


appear, when, under a fo/lowing Head, 


we ſpeak of the miniſtry of angels. 
V. Theſe natural, or ſuper-added en- 


dowments, how great ſoever they are, com- 


paratively with thoſe of other creatures, 
are ſubje& to certain limitations; their 
perfections are derived, and therefore are 
dai Tis true, they are holy, or with- 
out any ſinful impurity ; yet even their 
holineſs falls infinitely ſhort of God's, and 
therefore tis ſaid concerning him, Thou 
only art holy * ; and elſewhere ©, ſpeaking 


concerning the angels, who are, by a 
' metonymy, called the heavens, tis ſaid, 
they are not clean in his fight, that is, their 

holineſs, though it be perfect in its kind, 


is but finite, and therefore infinitely be- 


low his, who is infinitely holy. 


Moreover, though they are ſaid, as 
has been before obſerved, to excel in 


knowledge, we muſt, notwithſtanding, 


conclude, that they do not know all 
things; and therefore their wiſdom, 


when — with God's, deſerves no 


better a character than that of folly *; 


His angels he charged with folly. There 


are many things, which they are expreſs- 
ly ſaid not to know, or to have but an 
imperfect knowledge of, or to receive 


the Ideas they have of them by degrees: 


thus they know not the time of Chriſt's je- 


cona 


C 
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cond coming ©; and they are repreſented 
as enquiring into the great myſtery of 


SET. | 

And to this let me add, that they do 
not know the hearts of men, at leaſt not in 
ſuch a way as God is ſaid to ſearch the 
heart, for that is repreſented as a branch 
of the divine glory s. And, befides this, 
ic may farther be obſerved, that they do 
not know future contingencies, unleſs it 
be by ſuch a kind of knowledge, as a- 
mounts to little more than conjecture; 
or, if they attain to a more certain know - 
ledge thereof, it is by divine revelation. 


For God appropriates this to himſelf, as 


a glory, from which all creatures are ex- 
cluded; therefore he ſays, Shew the things 
that are to come, that is, future contingen- 
cCies, that we may know that ye are gods; 
which implies, that this is more than 
what can be ſaid of any finite mind, even 
that of an angel. 3 

As to the way of their knowing things, 
tis generally ſuppoſed, by divines, that 


' they know them not in a way of intui- 


tion, as God does, who is ſaid to know 
all things in himſelf, by an underived 


| knowledge ; but whatever they know, is 


either communicated to them, by imme- 
diate divine revelation, or elfe is attain'd 
ina diſcurſive way, as infering one thing 
from another; in which reſpect, the 
knowledge of the beſt of creatures ap- 
pears to be but finite, and infinitely be- 
low that which is divine. TINS 


mighty in power, yet 'tis with this limi- 
tation, that they are not omnipotent. 


fects of divine power, that angels are 
excluded from, as being too great for 
them; accordingly they were not em- 
ployd in creating any part of the world, 
nor do they uphold it; for as it is a glory 
peculiar to God, 0 be the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, ſo he, excluſively of all 
others, is ſaid to uphold all things by the 
word of bis power. 8 


no ground to conclude, that they are em- 
ploy'd in the hand of providence, to 
maintain that conſtant and regular mo- 


ſome of the ancient philoſophers have 
leem'd to aſſert; for this is the immediate 


* Matt, xxiv. 36. fx Per. 1. 12, 


a * of their miniſtry there] 
See Queſt. XIX. 


1 Job xxxvill. 7 


man's. redemption, or as defiring to look 


therefore is too 


Again, though they are faid to be 


There are ſome things, which are the ef- 


And to this we may add, that we have 


tion, that there is in the celeſtial bodies, 


c Jer, xvii. 10. 2 Chron. vi. 30. 
This was the opinion of Ariſtotle, though he does not call them angels, bur intelligent beings, for 


work of God, without the agency of any 
creature ſubſervient thereunto. 5 
Again, to this let me add, that how 
great ſoever their power is, they cannot 
change the heart of man, take away the 
heart of ſtone, and give a heart of fleſh ; 
or implant that principle of ſpiritual 
life and grace in the ſouls of men, where- 
by they are ſaid to be made partakers of a 
divine nature, or created in Chriſt Feſus 
unto good works ; for that is aſcribed to 
the exceeding greatneſs of the divine 


power, and tis a peculiar glory belong- 


ing to the Holy Spirit, whereby believers 
are ſaid to be born from above; this 


great for the power of 
angels to effect. 1 


VI. We have an account of the work, 


or employment of angels; tis ſaid, the 


execute the commands of God, and praiſe 


his name. The former of theſe will be 
more particularly conſider d, under a 


following Anſwer *, when we are led to 
ſpeak of their being employ'd by God, at 
Þis pleaſure, in the adminiſtration of his 
power, mercy and juſtice; and therefore 
we ſhall now conſider them, as engaged 
in the noble and delightful work of praiſe ; 
they praiſe his'name. For this end they 
were created; and, being perfectly holy 
and happy, they are fitted for, and, in 
the higheſt degree, devoted to this ſer- 


vice. This work was began by them as 
foon as ever they had a being; they ſang 
together, and celebrated his praiſe in the 


beginning of the creation l. 
And when the Redeemer firſt came in- 


to this lower world, and thereby a work, 


more glorious than that of creation, was 
begun by him, they celebrated his birth 
with a triumphant fong; as tis ſaid, that, 


with the angel that 2 the tidings 
thereof to the ſhepherds, 


ere was a mul- 


titude of the heavenly hoſt praiſing God, 


and ſaying, Glory to God in the higheſt; 


on earth peace; good will towards men v. 
Whether all the hoſts of heaven were 


preſent at that ſolemnicy, we know not; 


but there is ſufficient ground to conclude, 
from the harmony that there is in the work 
and worſhip of the heavenly inhabitants, 
that they all celebrated his incarnation 
with their praiſes; and this was a part 
of that ak 7 which, upon this great 

occaſion, they gave, by a divine war- 


h Ifai. xli. 2.3» 
angel is a 


character belonging to them, derived only from ſcripture ; neither do we find that this work is aſſigned to them, as 


mn Luke ii. 13, 14. | 


rant, 


A 
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rant, to him, who was then brought into ſelves ſo peremptorily on this ſubject, as 
this lower world.. though they had received it by divine 
Moreover, they praiſe God for particular inſpiration, or were told it by ſome, who 
mercies vouchſafed to the church, and have been converſant among them in 

for the ſucceſs of the goſpel in the con- heaven, muſt be reckon'd among thoſe 
verſion of ſinners thereby; on which oc- whom the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, who intrude 
caſion, they expreſs their joy, as our Sa- into thoſe things which they have not ſeen 
viour obſerves, though it be but one ſin- "_ puft up by their fleſhly mind ©," © 
ner that Lee . And, The Papiſts are very fond of this no. 
_ Loftly,they are repreſented, asjoining in tion, as being agreeable to that unſcrip- 
worſhip with the ſaints in heaven; for which rural hierarchy, which they eſtabliſh in 
reaſon the Apoſtle, ſpeaking concerning the church here on earth, which the 
the communĩon that there is between the pretend to be, in ſome reſpects, founded 
upper and the lower world, as well as upon it, inſtead of better arguments to 
the union between the ſaints departed, ſupport it. All the countenance which 
and the angels, in this work of praiſe, they pretend to be given to it, in ſcrip- 
ſays, Ye are come unto the innumerable ture, is taken from the various characters, 
company of angels, to the general aſſembly by which they are therein deſcribed, as 
and church of the firſt-born, which are cherubims, ſeraphims, thrones, dominions, 
written in heaven, and to the ſpirits of juſt principalities, powers, angels, arch-angels, 
men made perfeci »; and they are alſo re- all which expreſſions they ſuppoſe to 
preſented as joining with all others, which fignify various ranks and orders amon 
are before the throne, the number of whom them; and when they ſpeak of three 
is ten thouſand times ten thouſand, and claſſes, or degrees of dignity and office, 

thouſands of thouſands, ſaying, with a loud under which they are diſtributed, and 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb thatwas ſlain, that ſome of thoſe characters are reduced 
to receive power, and riches, andwiſdom, and to one, and others to another of them, 
ſtrength, and honour, and glory, andbleſſing*. this is nothing elſe but to impoſe their 
This is a branch of that ſocial worſhip, own chimerical fancies, as matters of 
which they are engaged in; and fince faith; and when they ſpeak of ſome of 
we cannot ſuppoſe but that it is perform'd them, as being of a ſuperior order, and 
with harmony, otherwiſe it wants a very admitted to greater honours than the 

- conſiderable circumſtance, neceſſary to reſt, whom they compare to miniſters of 
render it beautiful, and becoming a ſtate ſtate, who always attend the throne of 
of perfection, we muſt conclude, that princes, or ſtand in their preſence, and 

there is the greateſt order among theſe others that are employ'd in particular 
heavenly miniſters; but whether they are ſervices for the * of the church, and 
to be conſider d, as having a government, are converſant in this lower world: This is 
or hierarchy, among themſelves, ſo that a diſtinction which the ſcripture ſays no- 

one is ſuperior in office and dignity to thing of; for they all behold the face of 
others; or whether they have a kind of God in heaven, and are in his immediate 
dominion over one another; or whether preſence; and they are all likewiſe called 
ſome are made. partakers of privileges, miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter to 
that others are deprived of, this we pre- them which ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. 

tend not to determine, fince ſcripture is The great oracle which they have re- 
filent as to this matter. And what ſome courſe to, where the ſcripture is filent, is 
have laid down, as though it were de- a ſpurious writing, that goes under the 

_ duced from it, is altogether inconcluſive; name of Dionyſius, the Areopagite, con- 
and therefore they, who expreſs them- cerning the Celeſtial Hierarchy * ; which 


© © Heb. i. 6. © Luke xv. 7, 10. P Heb, xii. 22, 23. 2 Rev. v. 11, 12. r Coloſſ. ii. 18. 
t It is ſtrenuouſly maintain d by Barontus, Bellarmine, and many other of their writers; as alſo by many of the 
ſchool- men, as Durandus, Tho, Aquinas, and others. 

t This book is ſufficiently proved to be ſpurious, and not to have been known in the four or five firſt ages of the 
church, as not being mention d by gerom, Gennadius, and others, who make mention of the writers of their own and 
former ages, and pals their cenſures on them, as genuine or ſpurious. And, from others of the Fathers, who lived in 

thoſe Centuries, it plainly appears, that the doctrines maintain'd in this book, concerning the celeſtial hierarchy, were not 
then known by the church, Tis alſo proved to be ſpurious, becauſe the author thereof makes mention of holy places, 
ſuch as, Temples, Altars, &c. for divine worſhip, and Cateckumens, and the like, and many other things, unknown to 
the church till the fourth Centzry ; and he uſes the word Hypoſtaſes to ſignify the divine Perſons, which was not uſed 
till then. He alſo ſpeaks of the inſtitution of Monks, and various ſorts of them, which were n.t knowa till long after 
the Apoſtolic Age ; yea, he quotes a pallage out of Clemens Ale xandrinus, who lived in the third Century. Theſe, and 
many other arguments, to the ſame purpoſe, are maintain'd, not only by Proteſtants, bu: ſome imparriai Popiſh writers, 
vo ſufhciently prove it ſpurious, See Dallaus De Scrip. Dionyſ. Areop. and Du Pin's Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical Writers. 
Cem. I. Pag. 3234. . | — 5 ; | | 


contains 
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contains not only many things fabulous, 
but unworthy of him, who was convert- 
ed at Athens by the Apoſtle Paul's mini- 
ſtry ©, as well as diſagreeable to the ſen- 


timents of the church in the age in which 
he lived; therefore, paſſing by this vain 


and trifling conjecture, all that we can 
aſſert, concerning this matter, is, that 
| there is a beautiful order among the an- 
gels, though not of this kind; and this 
appears very much in that ſocial worſhip, 
which is perform'd by them. 5 

And this leads us to enquire how they 
communicate their Ideas to each other, 
though deſtitute of organs of ſpeech, 
like thoſe that men have. That they 


do, ſome way or other, impart their 


minds to one another, is ſufficiently evi- 
dent, otherwiſe we cannot ſee how they 
could join together, or agree in that 
worſhip, which is perform'd by them, 
and thoſe united Hallelujabs, with which 
they praiſe God, and ſo anſwer the end 
of their creation ; that they converſe to- 


gether is evident, ſince they are repre- 


ſented as doing ſo, in ſeveral places of 
ſcripture: thus the prophet ſpeaks of the 
angel that falked with him; he went forth, 
and another angel went out to meet him * ; 


and elſewhere it is ſaid, concerning them, 
that one cried to another, Holy, Holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hoſts ; the whole earth 
is full of his glory” ; and the Apoſtle 


Jobn ſpeaks of an angel aſcending from 


the eaſt, who cried with à loud voice to 


four other angels *, who were performing 
a part of their miniſtry here on earth, 
and giving them a charge relating there- 
to; and elſewhere he again repreſents 
one angel as ſpeaking to another, and 
crying with a loud voice, &c.*. In ſome 
of theſe inſtances, if the voices utter'd 


by them were real, this may be ac- 


counted for, by ſuppoſing that they aſ- 


ſumed bodies for the ſame purpoſe, and 
ſo communicated their minds to each 
other, in a way not much unlike to what 


is done by man. But this is not their or- 


dinary way of converſing with each other; 


notwithſtanding, we may, from hence, 


infer, and from many other ſcriptures, 


that might be brought to the ſame pur- 
poſe, that there is ſome way or other by 
which they communicate their thoughts 
to one another. How this is done, is 


hard to determine ; whether it be barely 


by an act of willing, that others ſhould 


know what they deſire to impart to them, 


. Jude, Ter, 6, - - © See Queſt, XIX. 


or by what other methods tis perform'd ; . 
It 1s the ſafeſt way for us, and 1t would be 
no diſparagement were we the wiſeſt men 
on earth to acknowledge our ignorance 
of it, rather than to attempt to determine 
a thing ſo much out of our reach, in 
this imperfect ſtate, in which we know 
ſo little of the nature or properties of 
ſpirits, eſpecially thoſe that are withour 
bodies. Ir is therefore ſufficient for us to 
conclude, that they converſe together, 
when join'd in ſocial worſhip ; but how 


they do this, is altogether unknown to 


us, 


VII. Notwithſtanding all the advan- 
tages which the angels had from thoſe 
natural endowments, with which they 
were created, yet it 1s farther obſerved, 
that they were ſubje& to change. Abſo- 
lute and independent immutability is an 
attribute peculiar to God; ſo that what- 
ever immutability creatures have, it is by 
his will and power. Some of the angels, 


who were created holy, were not only. 


ſubject to change, but they kept not their 
firſt eftate *, and, from being the ſons 
of God, became enemies and rebels; 


which is an evident proof of the natural 


mutability of creatures, if not confirm'd 
in a ſtate of holineſs and happineſs ; and 
we have ground to conclude, from hence, 
that the reſt might have fallen, as well 


as them, had they not been favour'd 


with the grace of confirmation, which 
render'd their ſtate of bleſſedneſs un- 
changeable. But this will be farther con- 
ſider d, under a following Anſwer *. 


Quxsr. XVII. "bs did God 


create man? 


ANs w. After God had made all 
other creatures, he created man, 
male and female, formed the bo- 
dy of the man of the duſt of the 
ground, and the woman of the 
rib of the man; endued them 
with living, reaſonable, and 
immortal ſouls, made them af- 
ter his own 1mage, in know- 
ledge, righteouſneſs and holi- 

neſs, having the law of God 
written in their hearts, - and 


Ach xvii. 34. Zech. ii. g. ! Ifai, vi. 3. Kev. vil. 2, 3. Chap. xix; 17. 
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power to fulfil it, with domi- 
nion over the creatures, yet 


ſubject to fall. 
N this Auſiver it is obſerved, 


I. That man was created after all other 
creatures. There was a fort of climax, 
or gradation in the work of creation ; and 


that the wiſdom and power of God might 


be more admired herein, he proceeded 
from things that were leſs to thoſe that 


were more perfect. Man, who is the 


moſt excellent creature in this lower 
world, was framed the laſt, inaſmuch as 
God deſigned hereby not only to give a 
fpecimen of his power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, but that the glory of thoſe 
perfections, which ſhine forth in all his 
other works, might be adored and mag- 
nified by him, as a creature fitted for that 
purpoſe. And his being created after all 
other things, is not only 
the bounty and goodneſs of God, in that 
the world, which was defigned to be the 
place of his abode, ſhould be ftored with 
all thoſe proviſions that were neceffary 
for- his entertainment and delight ; but 
that he might hereby be induced to give 
him the glory that was due to his name, 
and all other creatures, that were formed 
before him, might be objects leading him 
1 | 


MN As wet annexes the diffimace 
of ſex, it is farther obſerved, that man 


was made male and female. Adam was 


firſt formed, concerning whom we read, 
which is a humbling confideration, that 
his body was formed of the duſt of the 
ground, from whence he took his name. 
This God puts him in mind of, after his 


fall, when he ſays, Duzſt thou art. And 


the beſt of men have ſometimes expreſs'd 
the Iow thoughts they have of them- 
pu * acknowledging this as the firſt 
Jn 
Abraham, when ſtanding. in the preſence 
of God, ſays, I have taken upon me to 
Speak unta the Lord, which am but duſt 
and aſbs And this character is conſi- 
der'd; as. univerſally belonging to man- 
kind, when it is il Then, ſhall the duſt 
return tothe earth, as it was. 
As for the woman, it is. ſaid, ſhe was 
formed of the rib of the man. The rea- 
ſon of her formation. is particularly aſ- 
ſigned, It is not good that the man ſhould 
Gen. itt. 19. © Gen, xvii. 27. 


| compared with 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9. ; Gen, ii. 23z 24. 


an inſtance of 


| fleſh*; and our Saviour, as refering 


of the human nature: Thus 


f Eccl, xii. 7. 
K Matt. xix. 5. 


be alone, I will make him an help meet Fr. 
bim 5, There was a garden planted for 
his delight, and the beaſts of the earth 


brought, and given to him, as his pro- 


perty; and his ſovereignty over them was 


expreſs d by his giving names to every li- 


ving creature: But theſe were not fitted 
to be his companions, though deſigned 
for his uſe. He was, notwithſtanding, 
alone; therefore God, deſigning him a 
greater degree of happineſs, formed one 
that might be a partner with him, in all 
the enjoyments of this life, that hereby 
he might experience the bleſſing of 2 


ſocial life; and that, according to the 


laws of nature, by this means the world 
might be inhabited, and its Creator glo- 
rified, by a numerous ſeed, that ſhould 
deſcend from him. TAS 
From Adam's being firſt formed, the 
Apoſtle infers his pre-eminence of ſex * , 
though not of nature; the woman being, 
in that reſpe&t, deſigned to be a ſharer 
with him in his preſent condition, and 
future expectation. From her being 
formed of a rib, or, as ſome underſtand 
it, out of the ſide of man, ſome curious, 
or over-nice obſervations have been made, 
which it is needleſs to mention. The 
account, which the ſcripture gives of it, 
is, that her being part of himſelf, argued 
the nearneſs of relation, and unalienable 
affection, which ought to be between 
man and wife, as Adam obſerved, This 
is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of my 
to the 
ſame thing, ſays, For this cauſe ſball a 
man leave father and mother, and ſpall 
cleave to bis wife, and they twain. ſhall be 


one fleſh *. 


III. The next thing that may be ob- 
ſerved, is, that theſe were the firſt pa- 
rents of all mankind ; for the Apoſtle 
expreſsly calls Adam the firſt man . And 
this is very agreeable to the account 
which Moſes gives of his creation, on the 
ſixth day, from the beginning of time. 
This is a truth ſo generally received, 


that it ſeems almoſt needleſs to infift any 
_ farther on the 


proof thereof. The very 
heathen, that knew not who the firſt 
man was, nor where, or when, he was 
created, did, notwithſtanding, allow, in 
general, that there was one, from whom 
all deſeended; therefore when the Apoſtle 
Paul argued with them, that God had 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth n, none of 
s Gen. ii. 18, 
1 Cor. xv. 45. 


h 1 Tim. ii. 11—13- | 
m Acts xvil. 26. | 
them 
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chem pretended to deny it. And, none who 
own the divine authority of ſcripture, 
ever queſtioned the account which Mo/es 
gives hereof, till a bold writer, about the 

middle of the laſt Century, publiſhed a 
bock, in which he advanced a new and 
fabulous notion ; that there was a world 
of men, who lived before Adam was 

created, and that theſe were all hea- 
then; and that Moſes ſpeaks of their crea- 
tion, as what was many ages before Adam, 
in Gen. 1. andof Adam's in Chap. 11. whom 
he ſuppoſes to have been created in ſome 
part of the world, which was then unin- 

babited, where hg was deſigned to live, 
and to be the father of the church, which 
was to deſcend from him; and, being ſo 
far remote from the reſt of mankind, he 
knew not that there were any other 
men beſides himfelf, till his family in- 
creaſed, and ſome of them apoſtatiſed 
from the faith, and, in particular, Cain 
and his defcendents went out from the 
preſence of the Lord, and dwelt amon 


the Apoſtle Paul, the fit man, he ſup- 
that he is ſtiled fo only as contra- 


diſtinguiſhed from Chriſt, who is called 


the ſecond Man, defigning thereby to 
compare the perſon, whom he ſuppoſes 
to have been the head of the Jewiſb church, 
with him who is the Head of the Chri- 


ſtian church. And he inſiſts largely on, 


and perverts that ſcripture, in Rom. v. 13. 


where it is ſaid, Until the lau, fin was in 
the world; as though the ſenſe of it were, 
that there was a ſinful generation of 
men in the world, before God erected his 
church, and gave laws to it, when he 
created Adam, as the head and father 
thereof; whereas the Apoſtle there ſpeaks 
of ſin's prevailing in the world before 
the law was given by Moſes; and as for 
the hiſtorical account of the creation of 
man in ſcripture, tis plain that Mo/es 
ſpeaks of the creation of man in general, 
male and female, Gen. 1. 27. and, in 
Chap. ii. gives a particular account of 
the fame thing, and ſpeaks of the man- 
ner of the formation of Adam and Eve. 
Beſides, when God had created Adam, it 
is expreſsly faid, in Ger. ii. 5. that there 
was not a man to till the ground, therefore 
there was no other man living, which 
8 directly contrary to this chimerical 


and begat Seth; u 


opinion. And, if there had been a world of 
men before Adam, what occaſion was there 
for him to be created out of the duſt of 
the ground? He might have been the 
father of the church, and yet deſcended 
from one that was then in being, in a na- 
tural way; or, if God deſigned that he 
ſhould live at a diſtance from the reſt of 
the world, he might have called him 


from the place of his abode, as he after- 


wards did Abraham, without exerting 
power in creating him; and he might 
have order'd him to have taken a wife 
out of the world, without creating a 
woman for that purpoſe. 

It would be too great a digreſſion, nor 
would it anſwer any valuable end, for me 
to take notice of every particular argu- 


ment brought in defence of this notion: 
But though the book we ſpeak of, be not 
much known in the world, yet the no- 


tion is propagated and defended by many 
Atheiſts and Deifts, who deſign hereby to 


g bring the ſcripture-hiſtory and religion in 
them. And whereas Adam is called, by 


general into contempt; therefore I am 
obliged, in oppoſition to them, to anſwer 
an objection or two. 
Object. 1. If Adam was the firſt man, 
and his employment was tilling the ground, 
where had he thoſe inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry, that were neceſſary, in order 
thereto, and other things, to ſubſerve 
the various occaſions of life? 8 
Anſiw. This may eafily be anſwer' d, 
by ſuppoſing that he had a ſufficiency of 
wiſdom to find out every thing that was 
needful for his uſe and ſervice, whatever 
improvement might be made in manual 
arts, by future ages; but this objection, 
though mentioned amongſt the reſt, is not 
much infiſted on. Therefore, 

Object. 2. There is another objection, 
which ſome think a little more plauſible, 
taken from what is contain'd in Gen. iv. 
where we read of Carr's killing his bro- 
ther Abel, which was a little before the 
hundred and thirtieth year of the world, 
as appears, by comparing Chap. v. 3. 
with Chap. iv. 25. in which it is faid, 
Adam lived an hundred and thirty years, 
pon which occaſion, 
his wife acknowledges it as a mercy, that 
God had appointed her another ſeed, in- 


ſead of Abel, whom Cain flew. Now, if 
we obſerve the conſequence of this mur- 


| © This book, which is called, Syſtema Theologicum, in which this matter is pretended to be defended, was publiſhed 
by one Peirerius, about the middle of the laſt Century; and, being written in Latin, was read by a great many of the 
learned world : And, inaſmuch as the ſenſe of many ſcriptures is ſtrained by him to defend it, and hereby contewpr 


was caſt u 
therefore 


ecution for it, recanted his opinion, and turn'd Papiſt, 


ſome have thought it worth their while to take notice of, and confute this new doctrine; after whic 
2 thereof, either being convinced of his error thereby, as ſome ſuppoſe, or being afraid leaſt he ſhould ſuffer per- 


pon ſcripture in general, and occaſion given to many, who are ſo diſpoſed, to reproach and burleſque it; 


the 


der; 
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der; how Cain, as it is ſaid, in Chap: iv. 
16. went out from the preſence of the Lord, 
and dwelt in the land of Nod; and, in 
Ver. 17. that he built a city, and called 
the name of it after the name of bis ſon, 
Enoch; from whence they infer, that, 
in a little above an hundred and thirty 
years after the world was created, there 
were ſeveral colonies ſettled in places re- 
mote from the land of Eden, where 
Adam, and his poſterity, dwelt; and the 
inhabitants of thoſe countries were of a 
different religion from him, otherwiſe 
Cain's living among them would not be 


improbable, any one, who is curious in 
his enquiries about this matter, and de- 
fires to know what a number of people 
might be born in One hundred and thirty 
years, will find it will be ſo great, that 
they might ſpread themſelves through 
many countries, far diſtant from the 
place where Adam dwelt; and therefore 
there is no need to ſuppoſe, that thoſe, 
with whom Cain dwelt in the land of 
Nod, were perſons that lived before 
Adam was created. 

But that this may more abundantly ap- 
pear, let it be farther conſider'd, chat 


ſtiled, his going out from the preſence of though we read of Carr's going out from the 


the Lord. And it is not faid, that Cain 
peopled that land, but he went there, 
that is, dwelt, amongſt the inhabitants 
thereof; and it muſt be by their afſi- 


Nance that he built this city, inaſmuch 


as it is probable that the art of building, 
at this time, was hardly known by our 
firſt parents, and their deſcendents ; but 
they lived, ſeparate from the world, 
in tents, and worſhip'd God in that way, 
which they received by divine revelation, 
being but few in number, while other 
parts of the world might be as much peo- 
pled as they are, at this day. 


Anſio. But to this it may be an- 


ſwer'd ; that as this chimerical opinion 
ſets aſide, or perverts the ſcripture-ac- 
count of things, ſo the abſurdity of it may 
be eaſily manifeſted. And, _ | 
I. If they ſuppoſe that the number of 
Adam's poſterity were ſmall, and incon- 
ſiderable, when Cain flew his brother, 
and built the city before-mentioned, this 
will appear to be an ungrounded con- 
jecture, if the bleſſing, which God con- 
fer'd on man in his firſt creation, of in- 
creaſing, multiplying, and repleniſbing the 
earth e, took place, as it doubtleſs did, 
and that in an uncommon degree, the 
neceſſity of things requiring it; there- 
fore it is not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that, at 
leaſt, as many children were generally 
born at a birth, and in as early an age of 
the mother's life, as have been, or are, 
in any uncommon inſtances in later ages. 


It is alſo very probable, that the time of 


child- bearing continued many years lon- 
ger than it now doth, in proportion to 
the number of years, in which the life of 
man exceeded the preſent ſtandard thereof; 
and, if the age of man was extended to 
eight or nine hundred years, we may con- 
clude that there were but few that died 
young. If theſe things be taken for 
granted, which ſeem not, in the leaſt, 


Gen. i. 28. 


8 


preſence of the Lord, and his dwelling in 
the land of Nod, and building a city, im- 
mediately, after the account of Abels 
death, and therefore it is taken for grant- 
ed, that this was done ſoon after, that 
is, about the Hundred and thirtieth 


| year of the world; yet there is no ac- 


count that this was done immediately, 
or ſome few years after, in ſcripture, 
Which contains the hiſtory of the life of 
Cain, in a few Verſes, without any chro- 
nological account of the time, when theſe 
things were ſaid to be done by him, and 
therefore it ſeems probable, that this was 


done ſome hundreds of years after Cain 


ſlew Abel; ſo that we need not enquire 
what a number of perſons might be in 
the world in One hundred and thirty years, 
but. in ſeven or eight hundred years, and 


then the world might be almoſt as full of 


people, as it is now at preſent, and then 
the greateſt part of the world might be 

alſo degenerate, and ſtrangers to the true 
religion; ſo that Cain might eaſily be 
ſaid to go out of the preſence of the Lord, 
and chooſe to live with thoſe that were 
apoſtates from him, and ſerved other 
gods; therefore no advantage is gain'd 
againſt the ſcripture-hiſtory by thoſe, 


who, in contempt of it, defend this ill- 


grounded opinion. 

Thus we have conſider'd man, as crea- 
ted male and female, and our firſt pa- 
rents, as the common ſtock, or root, 
from whence all deſcended; we ſhall 
now take a view of the conſtitution, or 
frame of the human nature, and conſider, 


IV. The two conſtituent parts of man, 
namely, the ſoul and body. With reſpect 
to the former of theſe, he is, as it were, 
allied to angels, or, to uſe the ſcripture- 
expreſſion, made a little lower than them?. 
As to the other, which is his inferior 


part, to wit, the body, he is of the eartb, 


P Pal, viii. 5. . th 
art, 


earthy, and ſet upon a level with the 
lower yen of the creation. And here 
we ball, | _ | 

1. Conſider the body of man, inaſmuch 


as it was firſt formed before the ſoul; 


and according to the courſe and laws of 
nature, it is firſt faſhion'd in the womb, 
and then the ſoul is united to it, when it is 
organiſed, and fitted for its reception: 
There are many things very wonderful 
in the ſtructure of human bodies, which 
might well give occaſion to the inſpired 
writer to fay, I am fearfully and wonder- 


fully made a. This 1s a ſubject that would 


afford us much matter to enlarge on, and, 
from thence, to take occaſion to admire 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in this 
part of his work. 

Many things might be obſerved from 
the ſhape, and erect poſture thereof, and 
the ſeveral conveniencies that ariſe from 


thence, and how we are hereby inſtructed 
that we were not born to look downwards 


to the earth, but up to heaven, from 
whence our chief happineſs is derived. 
We might here conſider the various parts 
of the body, whereof none are ſuperfluous 
or redundant, and their convenient ſitua- 
tion for their reſpective uſes; the harmo- 
ny and contexture thereof, and the ſub- 
ſerviency of one part to another ; and 
particularly, how it is ſo order'd by the 
wiſdom of the Creator, that thoſe parts, 
which are moſt neceflary for the preſer- 
vation of life, which, if hurt, would 
occaſion immediate death, are placed 
moſt inward, that they might be ſuffi- 
ciently defended from all external inju- 
tries that might befall them; and alſo 
the diſpoſition of thoſe parts that are the 
organs of ſenſe, and their contexture, 
whereby they are fitted to exert them- 
ſelves, in ſuch a way, as is moſt proper 
to anſwer the ends thereof. We might 
alſo conſider the temperature of the body, 

whereby its health and vigour is main- 
tain d; and that vaſt variety that there is 
in the countenances, and voices of men, 
in which there is hardly an exact ſimili- 
tude in any two perſons in the world; 
and the wiſe end deſigned by God herein, 


for the advantage of mankind in general: 


Theſe things might have been particu- 
larly infiſted on, and have afforded many 
uſetul obſervations ; but to enlarge on 
this Head, as it deſerves, would be to 
divert too much from our preſent deſign; 
and it will be very difficult for any, one 
to treat on this ſubject with more advan- 


: 


4 pfal. exxxix. 14. 


b Y See Ray's Wiſdom of God, in the work of Creation, Part II. and Derbam's Phyſico-Theol T7 Book v. 
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tage than it has been done, by ſeveral 
learned and judicious writers, being ſet in 
a much clearer light than it has been in 
former ages, by thoſe improvements, 
which have been lately made in anatomy; 
and it is inſiſted on ſo particularly, and 
with ſuchdemonſtrativeevidence, by them, 
that I ſhall rather chooſe to refer the rea- 
der to thoſe writings, in which it is con- 
tain'd, than inſiſt on it . 

All that I ſhall farther obſerve is, that 
there is ſomething wonderful in that na- 
tural heat that is continued in the bodies 


of men, for ſo many years together, and 
in the motion of the heart, the circula- 


tion of the blood and juices, the con- 
tinual ſupply of animal ſpirits, and their 
ſubſerviency to muſcular motion; thele 
things, and many other of the like na- 


ture, are all wonderful in the bodies of 


men. 


If it be objected, that there are other 
creatures, who, in ſome reſpects, excel 
men, as to what concerns their bodies, 
and the powers thereof; as the vulture, 
and many other creatures, in quickneſs 
of ſight and hearing; the dog in the ſenſe 
of ſmelling, and many others excel them 
in ſtrength and ſwiftneſs; and ſome in- 
animate creatures, as the ſun, and other 
heavenly bodies, in beauty. ay 
Io this it may be anſwer'd: That the 
bodies of men muſt be allowed to have a 
ſuperior excellency, if conſider'd as uni- 


ted to their ſouls, and render'd more capa- 


ble of glorifying God, and enjoying that 
happineſs, which no creatures, below them, 
are capable of. It is true, man is not en- 
dowed with ſuch quickneſs of ſenſe, 
ſtrength of body, and ſwiftneſs of mo- 
tion, as many other creatures are; ſome of 
which endowments tend to the preſerva- 
tion of their own lives; others are condu- 
cive to the advantage of man, who has 
every thing, in the frame of his nature, 
neceſſary to his happineſs, agreeable to 
his preſent ſtation of life, for hisglorifying 
God, and anſwering higher ends than 


other creatures were made for; ſo that if 


we judge of the excellencies of the human 
nature, we muſt conceive of man, more 
eſpecially as to that more noble part of 
which he conſiſts, Accordingly, 
2. We ſhall conſider him as having a 
rational and immortal ſoul, which nor 


only gives a relative excellency to the 


body, to which it is united, and, by its 
union therewith, | preſerves it from cor- 
ruption, but uſes the various organs 


thereof. b 


440 
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thereof, to put forth actions, which are 
under the conduct of reaſon; and that 


which renders it ſtill more excellent, is, 


that it is capable of ug converſant 
about objects abſtracted from matter, 
and of knowing and enjoying God. And 
' whatſoever obſtructions it may meet with 


from the temperament of the body, to 


which it is united, or what uneaſineſs 
ſoever it may be expoſed to from its ſym- 
pathy therewith; yet none of thoſe things, 
which tend to deſtroy the hody, or ſeparate 
it from the ſoul, can affect the ſoul ſo 
far, as to take away its power of acting, 
but, when ſeparate from it, it remains im- 
mortal, and is capable of farther im- 
provements, and a greater degree of hap- 
pineſs. out ft N Wot 21311! 

We might here proceed to prove the 
immortality of the ſoul; but that we ſhall 
have occaſion more particularly to do, 
under a following Anfwer'f,- when we 
conſider the ſouls of believers, as made 
perfe& in holineſs, and thereby fitted for, 
and afterwards received into heaven; ha- 
ving eſcaped the grave, (in which the body 
is to be detained until the reſurrection) 
which is the conſequence of its immorta- 
lity. And therefore we proceed. 


| | VF. To conſider | another. excellency. of 
the human nature, as man was made 


after the image of God. To be made a 


little lower than the angels, as he is re- 
preſented by the Pſalmiſt, in P/al. viii. 5. 
1s à very great honour-.confer'd on 
him: But what can be ſaid greater of 
him, than that he was made after the 
image of God? However, tho this be a 
ſcripture-exprefſion, denoting the higheſt 
excellency and privilege, yet it is to be 
explain d conſiſtently with that infinite 
diſtance that there is between God and 
the creature. This glorious character, 
put upon bim, does not argue him to 
partake of any divine perfection; nor is 
it inconſiſtent with the nothingneſs of 
the beſt of finite beings, when compared 
with God; for whatever likeneſs. there 
is in man to him, there is, at the ſame 
time, an infinite diſſimilitude, or diſpro- 


portion, as was before obſer vd, when we 


Conſider d the difference between thoſe 
divine attributes, which are called in- 
communicable, from others, which ſome 
call commutiieable-*. TCH 115 Ti | 
If it be enquired, wherein the image 
of, God- in man conſiſts / It would be 
prepoſterous and abſurd, to the laſt: de- 
| © See Vol. II. Queſt, LXXXVI. 
2 Pet, i. 4. 3.58 * KT. 


In 1 


„ >. ww * 


to the lineaments of the body; 


See Pag. $3, 54. 


gree, to ſuppoſe that this has any reſpect 


. e 11N for there 
is a direct oppoſition, rather than ſimili- 
tude; between the ſpirituality of the di. 
vine nature; and the bodies of men. 
And, indeed, it would have been needleſs 


to have /tmention'd this; had not ſome 


given occaſion for it, by perverting the 


ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, in which God 


is repreſented, in a metaphorical way, 


in condeſcenſion to our common mode 


of ſpeaking, as though he had a body, 
or bodily parts; from whence they have 


infer d, that he aſſumed a body, at firſt, 


as a model, according to which he would 
frame that of man; which is not only 
abſurd, but blaſphemous, and carries its 
own confutation in it. 

There are others, who ſuppoſe that 
man was made after the image of Chriſt's 
human nature, which, though it doth 
not altogether contain ſo vile a ſuggeſtion 
as the former, yet tis groundleſs and ab- 
ſurd, inaſmuch as Chriſt was made after 
the likeneſs of man, as to what con- 
cerns his human nature; and man, in 
that reſpect, was not made after his 


image. 


And to this let me add, that when the 


ſcripture ſpeaks of man, as made after 
the image of God, it plainly gives us 
ground to diſtinguiſh between it and that 
glory, which is peculiar to Chrift, whois 
ſaid not only to he made after his image, 
but to be be image of the invifible God *, 


and the expreſs image of his perſon” ; and 


therefore that there is, in this reſpect, 
ſuch a fimilitude between the Father and 
Son, as cannot, in any ſenſe, be applied 
to the likeneſs, which is ſaid to be be- 
tween God and the creature. 
Moreover, when we ſpeak of man, as 
made after the image of God, as conſiſt- 
ing in ſome finite per fections communi- 
cated to him, we muſt carefully fence 
againſt the leaſt ſuppoſition, as though 
man were made partaker of any of the 
divine perfections. It is true, the Apo- 
ſtle ſpeaks concerning believers, as being 
made partakers of the divine nature *, for 
the underſtanding of which we muſt take 
heed, that we do not pervert the mind of 
the Holy Ghoſt herein; for nothing is 
intended by this expreſſion, in which the 
image of God is ſet forth, but a ſanctified 
nature, or, as I would rather chooſe to 
rendet it, 4 divine nature, derived from, 
and, in ſome reſpects, conformed to 
him, but yet infinitely below him. 

V Phil. l, 7. Cel. i. 1. Hab. i. 3: 
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This image of God in man, in this 
Anſwer, is ſaid to conſiſt particularly in 
R Ss 31- Tl 
I. In knowledge. This is what we 
generally call the natural image of God 
in man, which he is endowed with, as 
an intelligent creature ; not that the de- 
oree of knowledge, which the beſt of men 
are capable of, contains in it any thing 

roperly divine, as to its formal nature; 
for there is a greater diſproportion be- 
tween the infinite knowledge of the di- 
vine mind, and that of a finite creature, 
than there is between the ocean and a drop 
of water: But it fignifies, that as God 
has a comprehenſive knowledge of all 
things, man has the knowledge of ſome 
things, agreeable to his finite capacity, 
communicated to him; and thus we are 
to underſtand the Apoſtle's words, when 
he ſpeaks of man's being renew'd in 
kmwledge, after the image of him that 
created hi 


him *. 211 
2. It conſiſts in righteouſneſs and ho- 
lineſs. This ſome call the moral image 
of God in man; or, eſpecially if we con- 
fder it as reſtor'd in ſanctification, it may 


more properly be called his ſupernatural 


image, and it conſiſts in the rectitude of 
the human nature, as o e to that ſin- 
ful deformity and blemiſh, which renders 
fallen man unlike to him. Therefore we 
muſt conſider him, at firſt, as made up- 
right *, ſo that there was not the leaſt: 
tincture, or taint of fin, in his nature, 
or any diſpoſition, or inclination to it; 
but all the powers and faculties of the 


ſoul were diſpoſed to anſwer the ends of 


its creation, and thereby to glorify God. 
And to this ſome add, that the image 
of God; in man, conſiſted in bleſſedneſs; 


ſo that as God is infinitely bleſſed in the 


enjoyment of his own perfections, man 
was, in his way and meaſure, bleſſed, in 


poſſeſſing and enjoying thoſe perfections, 


which he received from God. But, 
though this be true, yet I would rather 
chooſe to keep cloſe to the ſcripture-mode 
of ſpeaking, which repreſents the image 
of God in man, as conſiſting in r:ghteouſ- 
neſs and true holineſs *, Avis > en 
Man, being thus made after the image 
of God, is farther ſaid, in this Anſwery 
to have the law of God written in his 
heart, and power to fulfil it. Herein God 
firſt made, and then dealt with him as a 
reaſonable creature, the ſubje& of moral 
government; and, that this law might 
be perfectly underftood, it was written on 
his heart, that hereby he might have a 
Ol. iii. 10. > Eecl, vil 29. 


nion over the creatures. This is e 


6 Epb. W. 2 4. | 


natural knowledge of the rule of his obe- 
dience, and might; with-as little difficul- 


ty, be appriſed of his duty to God, as 


he was of any thing that he knew, 4s an 
intelligent creature. 
And inaſmuch as he was indiſpenſably 
obliged to yield obedience to this law, 
and the conſequence of violating it would 
be his ruin, God, as a juſt and gracious 
Sovereign, gave him, ability to fulfil 
it; ſo that he might not, without his 
own fault, by a neceſſity of nature, rebel 
againſt him, and ſo plunge himſelf into 
inevitablemniſe xfx 
3. It is farther obſerved, that the image 
of God, in man, conſiſted in man's domi- 
expreſs- 
ly revealed in ſcripture, When God ſays, 
Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeneſs, and let them have dominion 
over the fiſh of the ſea," and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth *; and. the 
Pfalmiſt deſcribes this dominion in other 
words, though not much differing, as to 
the general import thereof, when he ſays, 
Thou madeſt him to have. dominion over the 
9 8 thy hands; thou haſt put all things 
under his feet: All ſbecp and oxen ; yea, 
and the beaſts of the field; the fowl of the 


air, and the fiſh of the ſea, and whatſoever 


paſſeth through the paths of the ſeas . This 


dominion confiſted in-the right which he 
had to uſe and diſpoſe of the inferior 
creatures, for his comfort and delight, 
and to ſerve him, in all things neceſſary, 
for the glorifying his Creator, though he 
had no right, nor inclination, in his ſtate 
of integrity, to abuſe them, as fallen man 
does, in various inſtances. 


VI. The laſt thing obſerved in this 
Anſwer is, that, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantageous circumſtances, in which man 
was created, yet he was ſubject to falls; 
by which we are not to underſtand that 
he was forced or compell'd to fall, thro' 
any neceſſity of nature; for that would 
have been inconſiſtent with the liberty 
of his will to what was good, or that 
rectitude of nature, whereby he was not 
only fitted to perform perfect obedience, 
but to avoid every thing that had a ten- 
dency to render him guilty before God, 
and thereby to ruin him. 

As for the devil, he had no power to 
force the will; nor could he lay any ſnare 
to entangle and deſtroy man, but what 
he had wiſdom enough, had he improved 
4 Gen. i. 26. Pfal. vi. 8. 
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his faculties as he ought, to have avoid- 
ed: But, notwithſtanding all this, it is 
evident that he was ſubject to fall, for 
that be by the event; ſo that, tho 

had no diſpoſition to fin in his nature, 
for God could not create a perſon in ſuch 
a ſtate, ſince that would render him the 
author of ſin, yet he did not determine 


to prevent it; though this, as will be 


hereafter conſider d, was a privilege which 


man would have attain'd to, according 
to the tenor of the covenant he was un- 


der,, had he perform'd the conditions 
thereof, and ſo would have been con- 
firm'd in holineſs and happineſs; but 
this, tis certain, he was not at firſt, be- 
cauſe he fell: But of this, more under a 
following Anſwer. . 


Quxs r. XVIII. What are God's 
works of providence © 


ANnsw. God's works of provi- 
_ dence are his moſt holy, wiſe, and 
powerful preſerving and govern- 


ing all his creatures; ordering 


them, and all their actions, to 


his own glory. 
| . ſpeaking to this Anſwer, we muſt 


confider what we are to underſtand 

by providence in general. It ſuppoſes a 
creature brought into being; and conſiſts 
in God's doing every thing that is neceſſa- 
ry for the continuance thereof, and in 
his ordering and over-ruling ſecond 
cauſes, to produce their reſpective ef- 
fects, under the direction of his infinite 
_ wiſdom, and the influence of his al- 
mighty power. It is owing to this that 
all things do not fink again into nothing, 
or that every thing has what it wants to 
render it fit to anſwer the end defigned 
in the creation thereof. Purſuant to this 
general deſcription of providence, it may 
be conſider d as conſiſting of two branches, 


namely, God's upholding, or preſerving, 


all creatures; and enabling them to act 


by his divine concourſe or influence: and 


his governing or ordering them, and all 
their actions, for his own glory. _ 


I. That God upholds all things. This 
he is expreſsly ſaid to do, by the word 0 
his power; and it may be farther evinced, 
if we conſider that God alone is indepen- 


1 dent, and- ſelf-ſufficient, therefore the 


t leb. i. 3 s Gen; xxvilie 20. 


In conſidering the upholding bro 
. dence of God, we muſt obſerve, t 
is either immediate, or mediate. The 


h Pſal. cxxxvi. 25, 


Idea of a creature implies in it depen- 
dence ; that which depended on God for 
its being, muſt depend on him for the 
continuance thereof. If any creature, in 
this lower world, could preſerve it ſelf, 
then ſurely this might be ſaid of man, 


the moſt excellent part thereof: But it is 


certain, that man cannot preſerve him- 
ſelf; for if he could, he would not be 
ſubject to thoſe decays of nature, or thoſe 
daily infirmities, which all are liable un- 
to; and he would, doubtleſs, preſerve 
himſelf from dying, for that is agreeable 
to the dictates of nature, which would, 
were it poſſible for him to do it, prevent 
it ſelf from being diſſolved. And if man 


could preſerve himſelf in being, he might, 


and doubtleſs would, by his on ſkill, main- 
tain himſelf in a proſperous condition in 
this world, and always lead a happy life, 


ſince this is what nature cannot but de- 


ſire: But, inaſmuch as all are liable to 


the afflictions and miſeries of this preſent 
ſtate, it plainly argues that they are un- 
avoidable, and conſequently that there is 


a providence that maintains men, and all 
other creatures, in that ſtate in which 
they are. N15 


at it 


former of theſe conſiſts in his exerting that 
power, by which we live, move, and 
act, which is ſometimes called the divine 
manutenency; and this cannot be exerted 
by a finite medium, any more than that 
pre: that brought all things into 

But beſides this, God is ſaid, according 
to the fixed laws of nature, to preſerve 
his creatures by the inſtrumentality of 
ſecond cauſes. Thus life is maintain'd 
by the air in which we breathe, and the 


food, by which we are nouriſhed; and 
every thing that tends to our comfort in 


life, is communicated to us by ſecond 
cauſes, under ' the influence and dire- 
ction of providence, to which it is as 


much to be aſcribed, as though it were 


brought about without means: thus Ja- 
cob conſiders God, as giving him bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on s, whatever 
diligence or induſtry was uſed by him to 
attain them; and God is elſewhere ſaid 
to give food to all fleſh"; and, concerning 
brute creatures, it is ſaid, Theſe. wait all 
upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them their 
meat in due ſeaſon ; that thou giveſt them, 
they gather ; thou openeſt thy hand, they 
are filled with. good '. | 
Pal, civ, 27, 28. 


r 


II. God 


The Providence of Gop governs ull Things and Atinns. 2 93 


II. God governs all things by his pro- 
vidence, ſo that nothing happens by chance 
to him. This appears from thoſe admi- 
rable diſplays of wiſdom, which come 
under our daily obſervation, in the go- 
vernment of the world. Many things 
are order d to ſubſerve ſuch ends, as are 
attain d by them without their own know- 
ledge; as the ſun, and other heavenly bo- 
dies, which are a common blefling to 
this lower world; ſo the rain, the air, 
vapours, minerals, beaſts, vegetables, and 
all other creatures below men, anſwer 
their reſpective ends, without their own 
deſign, and not by the will, or manage- 
ment of any intelligent creature, there- 
fore it mult be by the direction of provi- 
dence. . | ts 
That there is a providence, that go- 
verns the world, is ſo obvious a truth, 
that it has been denied by none, but the 
moſt ſtupid part of mankind, who wholly 
abandon'd themſelves to ſenſuality and li- 
bertiniſm, and hardly owned that there is 
a God, or ſuch things as moral good or 
evil; and theſe ſcarce deſerve the name 


of men *. All others, I ſay, have own'd 


a providence, as what is the neceſſary 
conſequence of the belief of a God, and 
therefore it is a doctrine founded in the ve 
nature of man; ſo that the heathen, who 
have had no other light than that affords, 
have expreſs d their belief of it, and have 
compared the divine Being to a Pilot, 
who fits at the helm, and ſteers the ſhip; 
or to one that guides the chariot where 
he pleaſes; or to a General, that marſhals 
and gives directions to the ſoldiers under 
his command; or. to a King, that ſits on 
the throne, and gives laws to all his ſub- 
jects. Accordingly the Apoſtle Paul, 
when arguing with the Athenians, from 


principles which they maintain'd, takes it 


for granted, as what would not be con- 
teſted by them, that there was a provi- 


_ dence, when he ſays, In him we live, and 


nove, and have our being. And, in- 
deed, this truth appears to have been 


univerſally believed, in the world; by meti 
of all religions, whether true, or falſe. 
As it is the foundation of all true worſhip; 
ſo, that worſhip, which was performed 
by the heathen, as derived pattly from 
the light of nature, and partly from tra- 
dition ; and thoſe prayers, that were di- 
rected to God, and altars erected for his 


ſervice; all argue their belief, not only of 


a God, but of a providence; ſo that this 
doctrine is agreeable to the light of na- 
ture, as well as plainly evinced from 
ſcripture. 


III. The providence of God extends it 
ſelf to all the actions of creatures. That 
this may appear, let it be conſider'd; that 
there are innumerable effects produced 


by, what we call, ſecond cauſes ; this is 
allowed by all. Moreover, every ſecond 


cauſe implies, that there is a firſt cauſe, 
that guides and directs it. Now. no erea- 
ture is the firſt cauſe of any action, for 
that is peculiar. to God, therefore all 
creatures act under his influence, that is, 
by his providence. If it is in God, not 
only that we live, but move, and act, then 


there is no motion, or action in the 


world, whether in things with, or with- 
out life, but is under the influence of 
providence. Therefore we ſhall proceed 
to conſider the providence of God, as 
converſant. about all things, the leaſt as 


well as the greateſt, and about things that 
are agreeable, or contrary to the laws of 


nature, and particularly how it is con- 
verſant about the actions of intelligent 
creatures, ſuch as angels and men. 

1. The greateſt things are not above, 


nor the leaſt and moſt inconſiderable below 


the care and influence of providence, and 
conſequently it muſt extend it ſelf to all 
things. The moſt excellent of finite be- 
ings are but creatures, and therefore they 
are dependent upon God, . as much as the 
leaſt: thus it is ſaid, He doth according to 
his will, in the army of heaven, as well as 
among the inhabitants” of the earth u. 
Sometimes we read of the providence of 


* It was denied, indeed, by the Epicureans, who were deteſted by the better ſort of Heathen, and reckon'd the 
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libertines of the reſpective ages, in which they lived; and, though they may occaſionally ſpeak of a God, yet were 
deem'd no better than Atheiſts. Diogenes Laertius [Vid. in Vit. Epicuri, Lib. X.] in the cloſe of the life eee | 
gives à brief account of his ſentiments about religion, which he lays down in ſeyeral ſhort Aphoriſms ; the firf# of which 
begins with this memorable paſſage, - T3  paxueto/ x; dpbagroy Irs avrd mrdypere Mν, 57s Ag ,L, 
Nod beatum & immortale eft neque ipſum negotia babet neque alii præbet; which expreſſion ſome/of. the wiſer Heathen 
 hayg taken juſt offence at. And accordingly Cicero, [Vid,-eju/d, Lib. I. Do Nat. Deor.] refering to this pallage, ſays, that 
whatever veneration Bpicurus pretended to have for the gods, yet he was no better than an Atheiſt, and brought a god 
to. his ꝓhiloſophy, that he might not fall under the diſpleaſure of the ſenate at Athens: thus he ſays,” Novi ego Epicureot 
omnia Sigilla vener antes; quanquam video nonnullis videri, Epicurum, ne in 0 Henſionem Athenienſpunt caderet, vorbis reli- 
guiſe Deos, re ſuſtuliſſe : And Lactamtius obſerves the ſame thing concerning him, and deſcribes him as a deceiver and a 
ypocrite, Hic vero ſi aliud ſenſit & tliud licutus eſt quid aliud appellandus eſt quam deceptor, bilinguis, malus, & propterea 
Fultus ? Vid, Lactant. de Ira Dei, cap. 4. And as br the poets, it was only the moſt vain among them, who gave 
countenance to immorality, and endeavour d to debauch the age in which they lived, that gave into this notion; and, in 
our age, this ſeems to be one of [the firſt primciples of Deiſm. e = 
| Att xvii, 28. m Dan, iv. 35. 
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God, as converſant about the moſt glo- 
rious parts of che frame of nature: It is 
by his influence that the ſun pag fag to 
perform irs regular motions; he hath 
fixed it in the heavens, as in a tabernacle 
appointed for it. And thoſe creatures 
that are moſt formidable ro men, as the 
Leviathan, which is repreſented as the 
fierceſt of all creatures, who abide in the 
ſea, and the Lion of all the beaſts of the 
foreſt ; theſe are deſcribed as ſubject to 
his providence, and receiving their pro- 
viſions from it a; and the inconſiderable 
ſparrow doth not fall to the ground with- 
out it , and the very hazrs of our bead 
are all number d; which is a proverbial 
expreſſion, to denote the particular con- 
cern of providence, as converſant about 
the moſt minute actions of life. 
2. The providence of God is conver- 
ſant about thoſethings whichcome to pals, 


either agreeably, or contrary, to the fixed 
laws of nature, the whole frame whereof 


is held together by him : The ſucceſſive 
returns of ſeed- time and harveſt, ſummer 
and winter, day and night, are all order'd 
by him; the elements and meteors are 
ſubject to his appointment; Fire and bail, 
ſnow and vapour, and ſtormy wind, ful- 


fil his word i. He looketh to the ends of 


the earth, and feeth under the whole hea- 
ven, to make the weight for the winds, aud 
be weigheth the waters by meaſure ; when 
he made a decree for the rain, and a waz 
For the lightning of the thunder *, ' © 


And as for effects, that are above, or 


contrary to the courſe of nature, theſe are 
ſubject to, and order d by, his providence. 
It was contrary to the courſe of nature 


for the Ravens, which are birds of prey, 


to bring proviſions to mankind, yet theſe 
were order d to bring a ſupply of food to 
the prophet Elijab .. And the Lions, who 
knew no difference between Daniel and 


his perſecutors, and were naturally in- 


clined to devour one, as well as the other, 
were obliged to make a diſt inction between 
them, and not to hurt the one, but im- 
mediately to devour the other *. And a 
Whale was provided, by providence, to re- 
ceive and bring the prophet Jonah to 
land, when caſt into the ſea ». 
fire had no power over Shadrach, Meſhach, 


and Abed-nego, when thrown into it, but 
who were. 


immediately conſumed thoſe 
order'd to caſt them in *.. 


3. We ſhall conſider providence, as. 


converſant abour intelligent creatures, and 


_" Job ali, Plalociv. 2 e Matr, . 29, 30c 
24—26. \ Kings xvii, 4. 
Y 'Plal, xxii. 9, 10. Ii. Klix. 13. 


So the 


Gen. viii. 22. 
* Dans vi. 22, 24. 
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more particularly man, the moſt excellent 
creature in this lower world : He is, as ir 
were, the peculiar care, and darling of 
providence; as it has render'd him capa- 


ble of enjoying the bleſſings of both 


worlds, fitted him to glorify God active- 
ly, as well as objectively, and governs 


him in a way ſuited to his nature, and ag 


one who is deſigned for greater things, 
than other creatures below him are capa. 
ble of. Here we ſhall conſider the pro- 
vidence of God, as ordering the ſtate and 
condition of men in this world, and then 


ſpeak more particularly of it, as conver- 


ſant about the moral actions of men, con- 
fider'd as good or bad. 

Firſt, To conſider the providence of 
God, as it reſpects the ſtate and condition 


7 * * « * of 
of man in this life; and, in particular, 
what reſpects not only his natural, but re- 


ligious intereſts. | 


(1.) There is a peculiar care of provi- 


dence extended towards us, in our birth 


and infancy: The Pſalmiſt acknowledges 
this, when he ſays, Thou art he that took 


me out of the womb ; thou didft make me 


hape when I was upon my mother's breaſts ; 
J was caſt upon thee from the womb ; thou 
art my God from my mother's belly v. Pro- 

vidence has provided the breaſt, and the 
moſt proper food contain'd therein, for 
the nouriſhment of the infant, at its firſt 
coming inte the world; and it has put 
thoſe render bowels into the parents, to 
whoſe immediate care it is committed, 


that, without any arguments, or perfwa- 
five motives thereunto, beſides what na- 


ture ſuggeſts, they cannot, unleſs diveſted 
of all humanity, and becoming worſe 
than brutes, negle& and expoſe it to 
harm: thus the pr 


ophet ſays, Can à wo- : 
man forget her ſucking child, that ſhe 


ſhould not have compaſſion on the ſon of her 


womb * ? Therefore, be the parents never 
ſo poor, there is ſomething in nature that 
inclines them rather to ſuffer themſelves, 
than. that the helpleſs infant ſhould be 
expoſed to fuffer through their neglect; 
which is a peculiar inſtance of the care of 
providence. To this we may add, the 
time, and place in which we were born, or 
live; the circumſtances of our pa rents, 
as to what concerns the world, eſpe- 
cially if they are ſuch who are religious 
themſelves, and . earneſtly deſire tllat 


their children may become ſo, and en 


deavour to promote their ſpiritual, as 


well as their temporal 159 Theſe 


© Pal, crlrii. , Job xxviii 
u Chap. i. 17. Dan. in. 22, 27. 


are 


The Concern of Providence fir Man. 


are all inſtances of the care of provi- 


ce. p i 
(2.) We ſhall now conſider the concern 
of providence for man in his childhood, 
a advancing years. This diſcovers it 
ſelf in furniſhing us with natural capaci- 
ties to receive inſtruction, which are dai- 
ly improved, as we grow in years; and, 
though every one has not an equal degree 
of parts, fitting him for ſome ſtation in 
life, that others are qualified for, yet 
moſt are endowed with that degree there- 
of, as may fit them for the ſtation of life, 
in which they are placed, ſo that they 
nay glorify God ſome way or other, in 
their generation. FRA 1 
(z.) We ſhall conſider the care of pro- 
vidence, reſpecting various other ages and 
conditions of life. It is this that fixes the 
bounds of our habitation, determines and 
over rules the advantages or diſadvantages 
of converſation; the ſecular callings, or 
employments, which we are engaged in, 
together with the iſſue and ſuccets there- 
of. Again, health and fickneſs, riches 
and poverty, the favour or frowns of 
men; the term of life, whether long or 


ſhort, all theſe are under the direction of 


rovidence : One dieth in his full ftrength, 
Ling wholly at eaſe and quiet. His breaſts 
are full of milk, and his bones are moiſtened 


with marrow. And another dieth in the 


bitterneſs of bis ſoul, and never eateth with 
pleafure . Likewiſe, as to what reſpects 
the injurious treatment we meet with from 
men; providence is ſo far concern' d about it, 
as that it ſometimes permits it for the trial 
of our graces; and at other times averts 
the evil deſign'd againſt us, by ſoftening 
their tempers, allaying their reſentments; 
as in the inſtance of what reſpected La- 
ban's and Eſau's behaviour towards Jacob; 
or elſe finds ſome way to deliver us from 
the evil intended againſt un. 

(J.) We ſhall now conſider the provi- 
dence of God, as reſpeQing, more eſpe- 
cially, the ſpiritual concerns of his people. 
There are ſome kind footſteps thereof, 
that have a more immediate ſubſerviency 
to their converſion; particularly, cheir 
being placed under the means of grace, 
either bringing the goſpel to them, or 
ordering their abode where it is preached, 
and that in ſuch a way, as is met} adapted 
to awalcen, inſtruct, convert, or reprove, 
as means conducive to that great end. 
Moreover, it is very remarkable in caſt- 
ing our let, where we may contract friend 
ſhip amd intimacy with thoſe, whoſe con- 
Verſation and example may be made of uſe 

Job xzi. 23—23. 
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to us, for our conviction, imitation, and 
converſion. | 

And to this let me add, that ſometimes 
there is a peculiar hand of providence, in 
ſending afflictions, which are ſanctified, 
and render'd means of grace, and have a 
tendency to awaken men out of their 
carnal ſecurity : This is one way, where- 
by God ſpeaks to man, to withdraw him 


from his purpoſe, and hide pride from him. 


Sometimes God makes his exempla 
judgments, that are abroad in the world, 
effectual to warn others to flee from the 
wrath to come. And as for the preach- 


ing of the goſpel, there is a peculiar hand 


of providence, ſometimes in giving a 
ſuitable word, in which caſe God often 
over- rules the thoughts and ſtudies of 
his miniſters; ſo that they are, as it 
were, directed without their own fore- 


thought relating to this event, to inſiſt 


on ſuch a ſubject, that God deſigns to 


make inſtrumental for the converſion of 


ſouls: This he ſets home on the con- 
ſciences of men, keeps it fix d on the 
imagination of the thoughts of their 


hearts, and enables them to improve it 


to his glory in the conduQ& of their 
lives. SETS NTFS. 
Secondly, We ſhall proceed to conſider 


the providence of God, as converſant about 
the actions of men: If other creatures are 
dependent on him, in acting, as well as 


exiſting, then certainly man muſt not be 
exempted from this dependance. There 


are ſeveral ſcriptures which ſpeak of in- 
telligent creatures, as under the influence 
of providence : thus *tis faid, The king's 
heart is in the hand of the Lord; as the 
rivers of water, he turneth it whither- 


ſoever be wille; and elſewhere the pro- 


phet ſays, O Lord, I know that the way 
of man it not in bimſelf; tis not in man 
that walketh to direct his ſteps ; that is, 
he cannot manage himſelf in the conduct 
of life, either as an intelligent creature, 
or as a believer, without ſuppoſing the 
natural or ſpiritual influence of divine 
providence. * 
Nov theſe actions are conſider d as mo- 
ral, and ſo agreeable or contrary to the 
divine law, in which different reſpe&ts 

they are, either good or bac. 
(I.) We ſhall conſider the providence. 
of God, as converſant about che good 
actions of men; and tis ſo, not only by 
upholding the powers and faculties of the 
ſoul, in acting, or in giving a law, which 
is the rule thereof; nor is it only conver- 
ſant about them, in an objective way, or 

e Prov Xxi. 1: 4 Jer. x. 3. 
by 


: 


by moral ſwaſion, as affording rational 


arguments or inducements thereunto, but 
as implanting and exciting that princi- 
ple, by which we act; eſpecially, as it 
reſpects the work. of grace in the ſouls of 


men, which is what we call the gracious 
diſpenſation of providence, exerciſed to- 
wards men, not barely as intelligent crea- 
tures, but as believers. But this we ſhall 
not inſiſt on at preſent, becauſe we ſhall 
be led to ſpeak to it undet ſome following 
Anſwers, which more particularly ſer 
forth the grace of God, as diſplay'd in 
the goſpel. We are now to conſider the 
actions of men in a more general view; 
which, when we ſtile them good, it is only 
as containing in them a leſs degree of con- 
formity to the divine law ; but refer the 
conſideration of the goodneſs of acti- 
ons, as under the influence of ſpecial 


grace, to its proper place. All that we 
ſhall obſerve at preſent is, that every 
thing that is good, in the actions of in- 


telligent creatures, is under the direction 
and influence of providence. This does 
not carry the leaſt appearance of a re- 


flection on the divine perfections, while 


we ſuppoſe God to be the Governor of 
intelligent creatures, acting as ſuch; and 
therefore, I preſume, it will not be much 


conteſted, by any who allow a provi- 


„ 


dence in general. But, AE 
( (2.) We ſhall proceed to. conſider the 
providence of God, as converſant about 
evil x actions. ; This 18 a ſubject which 
contains in it a very great difficulty; for 
we muſt uſe the utmoſt caution, leſt we 
advance àny thing that may argue him to 
be the author of ſin; and yet we are not 
to ſuppoſe that the providence of God is 


to be wholly excluded from thoſe actions 


that are ſinful; for there is certainly 


ſome meaning in ſuch ſcriptures. as theſe, 
when God ſays, concerning Pharaoh, I 


will harden. his heart *; and, Sihon king 


of Heſhbon would not let us paſs. by him; 
Jor the Lord thy God hardened his heart, 
and made his heart obſtinate, that he might 


deliver him into thy hand * ; and elſewhere 


tis faid, concerning Shimei, The Lord 
ſaid unto him, Curſe David :; and, con- 


cerning Foſepb's brethren, who ſold him 
into Egypt, tis faid, It was not you that 
Sent me hither, but God“; and, concern- 
ing the falſe, prophets that deceived Ahab, 


tis ſaid, -The Lord hath put a lying ſpirit 
in the mouth of all theſe. thy prophets . 
- Theſe, and ſuch-like ſcriptures, are not 
to be expunged out of the Bible, but ex- 


plain d in a way conſiſtent with the di- 
© Exode iy. 21. Deut. ii. 30. 
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vine perfections; and nothing can be in- 
fer d from them, if this be not, that the 


providence of God is ſome way conver- 
ſant about thoſe actions that are ſinful; but 


yet it is not in ſuch a way, as either ar- 


gues him to be the author or approver 


of fin. Accordingly I would chooſe to 


expreſs my ſelf, concerning this matter, to 


this effect: That the providence of God is 


converſant about thoſe actions, to which 


fin is annex'd, rather than that it is con- 


verſant about fin it ſelf, or the obliquity, 
or ſinfulneſs thereof. Now, that we 


may underſtand this matter, we muſt 


diſtinguiſh between what is natural, and 
what is ſinful in an action; the former is 
from God; the latter, from our ſelves: 
This is often illuſtrated by ſuch ſimili- 
tudes as theſe. The motion of a bowl 
is from the hand that throws it; but the 


irregularity of the motion is from the 


byaſs that turns it aſide. So the motion 


of a horſe is excited by the whip, or ſpur - 
of the rider; but if it goes lame, the de- 


fect, or halting that it has in its motion, 
proceeds from an inward indiſpoſition in 
the horſe, and not from the rider. Others 


illuſtrate it by a ſimilitude, taken from 


the ſun's drawing forth vapours from the 
earth, by that heat, which has a tendency 


to exhale them; but the ſtench that at- 


tends what is exhaled from a dunghill, is 
not from the ſun, but from the nature 
of the ſubject from whence it is drawn 
forth. So the providence of God enables 


ſinners to act in a natural way; but the 


ſinfulneſs, irregularity, or moral defects, 
that attend thoſe actions, is from the cor- 
ruption of our own nature: or, to ſpeak 
more plainly, the man that blaſphemes, 
could not think, or utter his blaſphemy, 
without the concurrence of the common 
providence of God, which enables him to 


think or ſpeak, theſe are natural actions; 


but that the thoughts, or tongue, ſhould 

be ſet againſt God, or goodneſs, that is 

from the depravity of our nature. 
Again, to kill, or take away the life 


of a man, is, in ſome reſpects, a natural 


action, as it cannot be done without 
thought, or ſtrength, to execute what 
we deſign: Theſe are the gifts of prov!- 
dence, and, in this reſpect, God concurs 


to the action. Thus Foab could not have 
killed Abner, or Amaſa, if he had not 


had a natural power to uſe the inſtrument, 
with which he did it: This was from 
God ; but the malice, that prompted him 


to abuſe cheſe gifts of - providence, and 


his hypocritical fubtilty, and that diſſimu- 
vonn. Aly. 2. | x Kings uit 23: 
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lation, or diſguiſe of friendſhip, which 
ave him an opportunity to execute his 


bloody deſign, was from the wickedneſs 


of his own heart. 
Thus having conſider'd, that the pro- 

vidence of God may be converſant about 
that which is natural in a ſinful action, with- 
out reflecting diſhonour on him, as the au- 
thor of fin; we ſhall now proceed to conſider, 
in what manner tis converſant about ſuch 
actions, by which we may better under- 

ſtand the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, which 
pere but now refer d to; and, I hope, 
nothing therein will be accounted de- 
rogatory to the divine glory, when we 
conſider, . PL. 

1. That the providence of God may 
be converſant, in an objective way, about 


thoſe actions to which fin is annex d, 


without his being the author, or appro- 
ver of it. Sin would not be committed, in 
many inſtances, if there were not ſome ob- 
jects preſented, which give occaſion there- 
unto: The object that preſents it ſelf 
may be from God, when the ſin, which 
is occaſioned thereby, is from the cor- 
ruption of our nature: Thus To/eph's 
brethren would not have thought of 
killing, or ſelling him into Egypt, at 
leaſt, when they did, if he had not obey'd 


his father's command, in going to deliver 


his meſſage, and ſee how it fared with 
then: Providence order'd his going to 
end Hire of their welfare, and hereby the 
object was preſented to them, which their 
 owncorrupt nature inclined them to abuſe; 
ſo that, as ſoon as they ſaw him, they 
enter' d into a conſpiracy againſt him. In 
the former of theſe reſpects, in which 
the providence of God was thus obje- 
Ciively converſant about this action, God 
is ſaid to have ſent Foſeph into Egypt, 
though every circumſtance, that was 
vile and ſinful therein, was from them- 
ſelves. 

Again, in the inſtance before men- 


tion d, of Shimei's curſing David, pro- 


vidence was converſant about this action, 
ſo far, as it order d that David ſhould 
come by at that time when Shime: was 
there, otherwiſe he would not have curs d 
him; and when 'tis ſaid, in the ſcripture 
but now mention'd, The Lord ſaid to 
Shimei, Curſe David, the meaning is this, 
the Lord hath brought me into ſo low a 
condition, that the vileſt perſons, who, 
tore this time, were a 

eir mouths againſt me, now take oc- 
caſion to give vent to their malicious re- 
proaches, as Shimei did; the providence 


* Exod. xxi. 13. 


raid to open 


of God was converſant about this action, 
in an objective way. Now, What it is 
ſo converſant about, that, according to 
the ſcripture- mode of ſpeaking, God is 
{aid to do; as when the man- ſlayer killed 
one, through inadvertency, who was pre- 
ſented as an object to him, God is ſaid 
hereby to deliver him into his hand * ; yet 
in all ſinful actions, God's preſenting the 
object, does not render him the author 
of that ſin, which is to be aſcribed to 
the corruption of nature, that took oc- 
caſion to exert it ſelf by the ſight of it. 


This will farther appear, if we conſider, 


(.) That ſuch an object might have 
been preſented, and the ſinful action not 
have enſued hereupon : thus the wedge of 


gold, and the Babyloniſh garment, were 


no temptation to other 1/raehites, who 
ſaw them among the ſpoils of Jericho, as 
well as Achan, though they were ſo to 
him, through the covetouſneſs of his 
own temper, and the corruption of his 
nature, that diſcover'd it ſelf, and inter- 
nally moved him to this ſinful action. | 

(2.) Such objects are not preſented by . 
providence, as deſigning hereby to en- 
ſnare, or draw perſons to fin, though 
God knows that they will take occaſion 
to fin thereby; but there are other ends 
of their being preſented, which may be 
illuſtrated by a particular inſtance. God 
knows, that if the goſpel be preached, 
ſome will take occaſion to reproach it : 
He orders, notwithſtanding, that it ſhall 


be preached ; not that men might take 


occaſion to do this, but that thoſe, whom 
he has ordain'd to eternal life, might be 
converted by it. So our Saviour appear'd 
publickly at the feaſt of the paſſover, 
though he knew that the Jews would 
put him to death; the end of his going 
to Jeruſalem was not that he might draw 
forth their corruption, but that he might 


finiſh the work, which he came into the 


world about : He was, at that time, en- 
gaged in his Father's work, but they per- 
form'd thatwhich they were prompted to 
do, by ſatan and their own wicked hearts. 

2. When the providence of God is {aid 


to be converſant about fin, it is in ſuffer- 


ing, or permitting it, not in ſuggeſting, 


or tempting to it; for no one ought to 


ſay, as the Apoſtle James expreſſes it, When 
he is tempted, that he is tempted of God; 
for God cannot tempt any man; but, when 
he is tempted, he is drawn away by his 
own luſt, and enticed*, But, ſo far as the 
providence of God denies reſtraining 
grace, from whence corrupt nature rakes 
James i, 13, 14. 1 
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occaſion to break forth, it is converſant 
about fin occaſionally, not effectively 
as when the banks, or flood-gates, that 
keep the waters within their due bounds, 
are broken down, by the owner thereof, 
who does not think fit to repair them, 
the waters will, according to the courſe 
of nature, overflow the country ; or if 
the hedge, or incloſure, that ſecures the 
| ſtanding corn, be taken away, the beaſts, 
by a propenſity of nature, will tread it 
down, and devour it; ſo if that which 
would have a tendency to reſtrain, or 
prevent fin, be taken away, it will be 
committed ; and the providence of God 
may do this, either in a way of ſove- 
reignty, or as a puniſhment for for- 
mer ſins committed, without being charg'd 
as the author of ſin. Tis not the ſame, 
in this caſe, as when men do not prevent 
ſin in others, when it is in their power 
to do it, ſinte they are under an obliga- 
tion hereunto: But God is under no obli- 
gation to extend this privilege unto ſinful 
men; and ſometimes he ſuffers that wrath, 
which he will not reſtrain, to break forth, 
as having a deſign, ſome way or other, 
to glorify himſelf thereby; as the Pſalmiſt 
ſays, Surely, the wrath of man ſhall praiſe 


| thee ; the remainder of wrath thou ſhalt 


reſtrain u. | 

3. The providence of God may be ſaid 
to be concern'd about fin, in over-ruling 
it for his own glory, and his people's 
good ; in the former inſtances, it diſco- 
vers it ſelf, before the ſin was committed; 
but, in this, it is conſequent thereunto. 
This is a wonderful inſtance of his wiſ- 
dom, in that, ſince the ſinner obſtinately 
reſolves to rebel againſt him, this ſhall 
not tend to leſſen, but illuſtrate ſome of 
his perfe&tions : Thus he over-ruled the 
wicked action of Fo/eph's brethren, in 
their ſelling him into Egypt, to preſerve 
their lives, in the time of famine ; ac- 
' cordingly he ſays, God has ſent me before 
you to preſerve life". And the vileſt 
action t 
world, namely, the crucifying the Lord 
of glory, was over-ruled, for the ſaving 
his people from their fans; and ſometimes 
we read of God's puniſhing the obſtinacy 
and rebellion. of men, by giving courage 
and ſucceſs to their enemies againſt them: 
Thus Nebuchadnezzar's ſucceſs in arms 


againſt the Jews, was order'd by the pro- 
vidence of God, to puniſh their idolatry ; 


firſt, by carrying the greateſt part of them 
captive, and then, when purſuing thoſe, 
who, contrary to (God's order, fled into 


m Pal. Ixxvi. 10. 1 Gen. xlv. 5. 


* 


| her 
. obſerv'd; that there are ſome things ic 


t ever was committed in the 


Egypt, by deſtroying, or carrying chem 
captive likewiſe; and, in doing this, he 


is called God's ſervant e, not as though 


he had any religious regard to the honour 
and command of God herein; but his de- 
ſign was only to enlarge his dominions 
by depriving others of their natural | 


rights; yet God over-ruled this, for the 
ſetting forth the glory of his vindictive 


juſtice, againſt a ſinful people. And 
Cyrus, on the other hand, was raiſed up 
to be Iſrael's deliverer from captivity : 
His ſucceſs in war, which God deſigned 
ſhould be ſubſervient thereunto, is ſtiled, 
His girding him; and God promiſes, 


that he would /oo/e the loins of kings, 15 


open before bim the two leaved gates: And 
all this was done with a deſign that he 


ſhould give liberty to his people; though 


Cyrus had no more religion, nor real re. 
gard to the intereſt of God in the world, 
than other kings, who deſign little elſe 
but the ſatisfying their own ambition; 
for it is expreſsly ſaid, Thou haſt not know! 
me, God did not approve of that cor- 
ruption, which might give the firſt occa- 


ſion to the war, or that injuſtice that 
might appear in it: but, notwithſtanding, 


he over-ruled it, to anſwer the ends of 
his own glory. 5 1 
In conſidering the over-ruling provi- 
dence of God, in order to the bringing 
about the ends deſigned, let it be fa 


ſeem to have a more direct tendency 
\thereunto, agreeably to the nature of thoſe 
ſecond caufes, which he makes uſe of, 
whereby he gives. us occaſion to expect 
the event that will enſue: and, on the 
other hand, he ſometimes brings about 
ſome great and valuable ends by thoſe 
means, which, at firſt view, have no ap- 
parent tendency thereunto ; but they are 
over-ruled without, or contrary to the 


deſign of ſecond cauſes, wherein the ad- 


mirable wiſdom of providence diſcovers 
it ſelf : Thus thoſe things, which, in all 

appearance, ſeem to threaten our ruin, 
are order d to ſubſerve our future happi- 
neſs, though, at preſent, altogether un- 
expected. When there was ſuch a dark 


gloom caſt on the world, by the firſt en- 


trance of ſin into it, Who would have 
thought that this ſhould be over- ruled by 
providence, to give occaſion to the diſ- 
play of thoſe divine perfections, which 
are glorified in the work of our redemp- 


tion? I do not, indeed, like the expteſ- 
ſion of an ancient writer, who calls it, 


Happy ſin! that gave occaſion to mans 


9. Jer, xliil. 10. P Iſai. xlv. 1, 35. 


ſalva- 
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Talvarion ; but I would rather fay, How 
admirable was the providence of God, 
which over-ruled the vileſt action to an- 
fwer ſo great an end, and brought ſo much 
ood out of that, which, in it ſelf, was 
?, great an evil! 0 | 
We might here give ſome particular 
inſtances of rhe diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, by which God brings good out of 
evil, in conſidering thoſe lengths which 


he hath ſuffer d ſome men to run in fin, 


whom he deſigned, notwithſtanding, ef- 
ſectually to call and fave; of which the 
Apoſtle Paul was a very remarkable in- 
' ſtance, who conſiders this as an expedient, 
whereby God deſigned to ſhew forth all 
long-ſuffering, as a pattern to them, that 


ſhould hereafter believe on Chriſt to life 


eternal; and that men might take encou- 


ragement, from hence, to conclude, that 


Chrift came into the world to ſave the chief 
of finners a. And the injurious treatment 
which God's people have met with from 
their enemies, has ſometimes been over- 
ruled for their good: Thus Iſbmael's 


mocking, or, as the Apoſtle calls it, per/e- 


cuting Iſaac; and, as is more than proba- 


ble, nor only reproaching him, but the 


religion which he profeſs'd, was over- 
ruled, by providence, for Iſaac's good, 


| when Iſpmael was ſeparated from him, 
which ſer him out of danger of being led 
Aide by his bad example, as well as de- 


| liver d him from that uneaſineſs, which 
his oppoſition ro him would have occa- 
fion'd ; and it was moſt agreeable to his 
furure circumſtances, whom God de- 
ſigned, not only to be the heir of the 
family, but the propagator of religion 
mit 
Again, Pharaoh's cruelty, and the me- 


thods uſed to prevent the increaſing of 


the children of 1/-ael in Egypt, was over- 
ruled by the providence of God, ſo that 
they ſeem'd, after this, to be the more 
immediate care thereof; and it is parti- 


cularly'remark'd, in ſcripture, as an in- 


ſtance of the kind hand of providence 
towards them, that the mare the Egyptians 
Micted them, the more they multiphed, 
and grew *. 1 36 MY | | 12 | LY 
Again, the inhuman and barbarous 
cruelty of Simeon and Levi, in flaying the 
 BShechemites*, brought on them a curſe ; 

and accordingly. their father pronounced 


it, and tells them, that God would: divide 
them in Jacob, and ſcatter them in Iſrael *, 


which, in particular, had its accompliſh- 

ment in Levi's having no diftin& inheri- 
r Exod. i, 12. 

; 7 As Rv. 36— 40. 


21 Tim. i. 1%, 16. 
* Phil. i. 12, 13. 


ſ Gen. xxxiv. 25. 


tance, except thoſe cities that were ap- 


| Pointed to them, out of every tribe; but 


this dividing and ſcattering them through- 
out the whole country, was over- ruled 
by the providence of God, for the good 
of his people in general; ſo that this 
tribe, which God had ordain'd, zo teach 
Jacob his judgments, and Iſrael his law o, 
might, through the nearneſs of their ha- 


bitation, be conveniently ſituated among 


them to anſwer that end. | 
We might farther obſerve, that Saul's 

unreaſonable jealouſy and fury, with 

which he perſecuted David, was over- 


ruled, by providence, for his good ; as, 


in his exile, he had a greater degree of 
communion with God, than ar other 


times, and, as is more than probable, 


was inſpired to pen the greater number 
of his P/alms, and was, as it were, train d 
up for the crown in this ſchool of affli- 
ction, and ſo more fitted to govern 1/rael, 
when God deſigned to put it on his 
head. | 1 
To this let me add one inſtance more, 
and that is, God's ſuffering the perſecu- 
ting rage of the Jews to vent it ſelf againſt 
the Apoſtles, when the goſpel was firſt 
preached by them, which was over- ruled 
by providence for their ſcattering, and 


this for the farther ſpread thereof, where- 


ever they came; and the Apoſtle Paul 


_ obſerves, that His bonds in Chriſt were not 


only manifeſt, in all the palace, and in all 
other places, but they were made condu- 
cive to the furtherance of the goſpel *. 
And as for that contention that was be- 
tween him and Barnabas, at another time, 
in which each of them ſhewed that they - 
were but men, ſubject to like paſſions and 


 infirmities with others, this ſeems to have 


been occaſioned by a ſmall and inconſi- 
derable circumſtance, yet it roſe to ſuch 
an height, that They departed one from the 


other v. Each ſeem'd to be over-much - 


tenacious of his own humour ; but provi- 
dence ſuffer d the corruption of theſe ex- 
cellent men to diſcover it ſelf, and their 
ſeparation to enſue, that, by this means, 
their miniſtry might be render d more ex- 
tenſive, and double ſervice be done to the 
intereſt of Chriſt in different parts of the 


. world. | We 


We might deſcend to inſtances of later 
date, and confider how God ſuffer'd the 
church of Rome to arrive to the greateſt 
pitch of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and ido- 
latry; and wholly to forſake the faith of 
the goſpel, ſo as to eſtabliſh the doctrine 


© Gen. xlixe 7. 


2 Deut. xxxiii. 10. 


of 


Pound their hands; or el 
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of merit, and human ſatisfactions; and 
its leaders to be ſo profanely abſurd, as 


to expoſe pardons and indulgencies to 


publick ſale; this providence over- ruled, 
for the bringing about the glorrous 
| Reformation in Germany, And if it be 
added, that pride, luſt, and covetouſneſs, 
paved the way for it here in England, 
this is no blemiſh to the Reformation, as 
the Papiſts pretend, bur a diſplay of the 
over-ruling providence of God, that 
brought it about by this means. 
Imight enlarge on this ſubject, in con- 
ſidering the providence of God as bring- 
ing about wonderful and unexpected 
changes in the civil affairs of kingdoms 
and nations, remarkably bringing down 
ſome who made the greateſt figure in the 
world, and putting a glory on others 
raiſed up out of their ruins ; and how all 
litical affairs have been render'd ſub- 
ervient to anſwer the ends of the divine 
glory, with reſpect to the church in the 
world, and the deliverances which God 
has wrought in various ages for it, when 
it was, in all appearance, upon the brink 
of ruin, of which we have not only many 
inſtances, in ſcripture, but almoſt every 
age of the world has given us undeniable 
proofs of this matter. 
conſider the methods which God has of- 
ten taken in bringing about his people's 
deliverance, when, to an eye of reaſon, 
it ſeem'd almoſt impoſſible, and that, ei- 
ther by diſpiriting their enemies, or re- 
moving them out of the way, as the 
Pſalmiſt expreſſes himſelf, The fout- 
hearted are ſpoiled; they have flept their 
ſleep, and none of the men 75 might have 
| e by finding 
them ſome other work to do for their 
own ſafety and defence: Thus when 


Saul was purſuing David, in the wil- 
aon, and had compaſs'd him, 


derneſs of 
and his men round about to take them, 
there came a meſſenger to him, ſaying, 
Haſte thee and come, for the Philiſtines 
have invaded the land*. And ſometimes 


he ſoftens their ſpirits, by a ſecret and 


immediate touch of providence working 
a change in their natural temper and diſ- 
poſition : Thus he 
eſcape, from that death that was deſigned 
by his brother Eſau. And, if God in- 
_ tends that they ſhall fall by the hand of 
their perſecutors, he gives them courage 
and reſolution, together with the exer- 
ciſe of all thoſe graces, which are ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport them under, and carry 


2 Pal, Ixavic g. 


— : 


We might alſo p 


God of nature. 


ovided for Jacobs 


iam. xiii, 26, 27. | | 


them through the difficulties that the 


are to undergo. But theſe things are ſo 


largely inſiſted on, by thoſe who have 
writ profeſſedly on the doctrine of pro- 
vidence *, that more need not be added 
on this ſubject. I ſhall therefore only 
conſider an objection, or two, that is ge- 


nerally brought againſt it, by thoſe who 


pretend to acknowledge that there is a 
God, bur deny his providence. 
Object. 1. It is objected againſt the 


concern of the providence of God, with 


reſpect to the ſmalleſt things in this world, 
that they are unworthy of his notice, be- 
low his care, and therefore not the ob- 
jects thereof, 5 

Anſiv. If it was not unbecoming his 


power, to bring the ſmalleſt things into 


being, or to preſerve them from ſinking 
into nothing, then they cannot be exclu- 
ded from being the objects of his pro- 
vidence. If we conſider the whole frame 
of nature z it cannot be denied, but that 
ſome things have a tendency to anſwer 
the general deſign of providence, in a 


more eminent degree than others, and 


there are many things, the uſe whereof 


cannot be particularly aſſigned by us, 


otherwiſe than as they contain a ſmall 
art of the frame of nature: But to ſay, 
that any part thereof is altogether uſeleſs, 


or excluded from being the object of pro- 


vidence, is a reflection on God, as the. 
And therefore we muſt 
conclude, that all things are, ſome way 


or other, ſubject to his providence ; 


and that this is ſo far from being a dil- 
honour to him, that it redounds to his 
G . 
Object. 2. It is farther objected, by 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to cavil at, and 
find fault with the divine diſpenſations; 
that they are not juſt and equal, becauſe 
we oftentimes ſee the righteous afflicted, 
and the wicked proſper in the world, 
which is to reproach, if not wholly to 
deny the doctrine of providence. This 
is not only done by es men, but be- 
lievers themſelves have ſometimes been 
under a temptation, through the pre- 


valency of corrupt nature, to bring their 
objections again 


the equity of provi- 
denee: thus the Pſalmiſt ſays; But as for 
me, my feet were almoſt gone; my ſteps bad 
well nigh flipt. For I was envious at the 


_ fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity of the 


wicked. For there are no bands. in their 
death; but their ſtrength is firm. They 
are not in trouble as other men; neither 


o See Gharneck, Flavell, Dr, Collings, on Providence. 
5 in 
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-» they plagued like other men. Theſe 
pri 3 ly, who proſper in the world; 
they increaſe in riches : But as for him- 
ſelf, he ſays, Verily, J have cleanſed my 
heart in vain, and waſhed my hands in in- 
nocency ; for all the day long have T been 
plagued and chaſten d every morning e and 
the prophet Feremab, when pleading 
with God concerning his judgments, 
though he owns, in general, that he 
was righteous, yet, ſays he, Wherefore 
doth the way 7 the wicked proſper? 
Wherefore are all they happy that deal ve- 
ry treacherouſly ? T hou haſt planted them, 
yea, they have taken root; they grow, yea, 
they bring forth fruit ; thou art near in 
their mouth, and far from their reins e. 
He could hardly reconcile the general Idea 
which he had of God's juſtice, with the 


ſeeming inequality of the diſpenſations of 
his — ſo the prophet Hababluk, 


tho he ownsthat God was purer eyes than 
70 behold evil, and that he cannot look upon 
iniquity, yet he ſeems to complain, in the 
following words, Wherefore lookeſt thou 
upon them that deal treacherouſiy, and hold. 


eff thy tongue, when the wicked devoureth 


the man that is more righteous than he *? 
And Job ſeems to ſpeak very unbecoming- 
ly, when he ſays, 1s it good unto thee that 
thou ſhouldeſt oppreſs? that thou ſhouldeſt 
deſpiſe the work of thine hands ? and ſhine 
upon the counſel of the wicked *? So that, 


as the wicked boldly deny a providence, | 


or, at leaſt, reproach it; others, of a far 


better character, have, through the pre- 


valency of their unbelief, ſeemed to de- 
tract from the glory thereof. 


Anſw. To this it may be reply d, in 


general, in the Apoſtle's words, Nay but, 
O man, who art thou, that replieſt againſt 
Cod u? Is there no deference to be paid 
to his ſovereignty, who has a right to do 
What he will with his own? Is his juſtice 
to be impeach'd, and try'd at our bar? 
Or his wiſdom to be meaſured by our 
| ſhort-ſighred diſcerning of things, who 


cannot ſee the end from the beginning of #i 


his diſpenſations? It is true, good men 
have been ſometimes tempted to queſtion 
dhe equity of the diſtributions of provi- 
dence, as in the inſtances but now men- 
tion d; unleſs we ſuppoſe, that the pro- 
Phets Habakkuk, Feremiah, and Job, ra- 


ther ſpeak the ſenſe of the world, than 


their own ſentiments of things, and defire 
that God would clear up ſome dark pro- 
Vidences, that wicked men might not 
bring their objections againſt them; but 
\ * Pal, hein. ans, 


Ver. 12=—14 
4 Rom, 1X, 20. 


i Prov. xiv. 13, 14. 


the evils that they are expoſed to at 3 


© Jer, zii 1, 2. 
| * Pſal, xxxvli. 16. 


it may be doubted, whether this be the 
ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures or no. And as 
for the Pſalmiſt, in the other ſcripture, 
tis plain, that he expreſſes the weakneſs 
of his own faith, which was ſometimes 
almoſt over-ſet; but, at other times, 
God condeſcends to reſolve his doubts, 
and bring him into a better frame, as ap- 
pears by ſome following Verſes. Bur, 
that we may give a more particular re- 
ply to this objection, let it be conſider'd, 
I. That the unequal diſtribution of 
things is ſo far from being a diſparage- 
ment to any government, that it emi- 
nently ſers forth the beauty, wiſdom, and 


excellency thereof, and is, in ſome re- 


ſpects, neceſſary. As it is not fit that 
every ſubje& ſhould be advanced to the 
ſame honour, or that the favour of a 
prince ſhould be diſpenſed alike to all; fo 
1t ſets forth the beauty of providence, as 
God is the Governor of the world, that 


ſome ſhould more eminently appear to 
be the objects of his favour than others. 


2. The wicked, whoſe condition is 
ſuppoſed; by thoſe who bring this ob- 
jection, to be more happy than that of 
the righteous, will not appear, if things 
were duly weighed, to be fo happy, as 
they are pretended to be, if we conſider 


ſent, ſome of which are the immediate 


reſult and conſequence of fin; whereby 
they are, as it were, tortured and di- 
ſtrated with contrary luſts and paſſions, 


which militate againſt the dictates of hu- 
man nature, and render the pleaſures of 


ſin leſs defirable in themſelves: But, when 


we conſider thoſe tormenting reflections, 
which they ſometimes have, after the 
commiſſion thereof, theſe are altogether 
inconſiſtent with peace, or happineſs, 
much more if we conſider the end thereof, 
as it leads to everlaſting deſtruction: thus 
*ris ſaid, Even in laughter the heart is ſor- 
rowful ; and the end of that mirth is hea- 


vineſi. The backſlider in heart ſhall be 


lled with his own ways. Therefore the 
good man would not change conditions 
with him, how deſtitute ſoever he may 
be of thoſe riches, honours, or ſenſual 
pleaſures, which the other reckons' his 

ortion ; A little that a righteous man 
bez, is better than the riches of many 


R 


3. As for the good man, Who is ſup- 
poſed to be in an afflited condition in 
this life, we are not, from thence, to 


conclude him, in all reſpects, unhappy, 


Tab. . 123. job x 3. 
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for we are to judge of his ſtate by the 
end thereof. He that looks upon Laza- 


rus, as full of ſofes, and deſtitute of ma- 


ny of the conveniencies of life, may rec- 
kon him unhappy at preſent, when com- 
pared with the condition of the rich man, 
who is repreſented in the parable, as 
chatbed with purple, and fine linnen, and 
faring ſumptuouſfly every day: But if we 
conſider him, when leaving the world, 
as carried by angels into Abraham's bo- 
ſom, and the other plunged into an abyſs 
of miſery ; no one will ſee reaſon to 


charge the providence of God with any 


lect of him, or conclude him to be 
really miſerable, becauſe of his condition 
in this preſent lite, 
Moreover, if we conſider the righteous 
in his moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances, 
as to what reſpects his outward condition, 
we muſt, notwithſtanding, regard him, 
as an object of divine love, and made par- 
taker of thoſe graces, and inward com- 
forts, which are more than a balance for 
all his outward troubles; and therefore 
we may ſay of him, as the Apoſtle does 
of himſelf, though he be «unknown, that 
is, obſcure, and, as it were, diſowned by 
the world, yet he is well known, that is, 


approved and beloved of God; does he 


live an afflicted and dying life? yet he 
has a better life, that is maintain'd by 
him: Is he chaſtened? yet he is not killed : 
Is he ſorrowfut £ yet he always rejoiceth: 
Is he poor? yet he maketh many rich: Has 
he nothing, as to outward things? yet he 
Polſelſeth all things, as he is an heir of 
eternal life hgh 472, 


Quxsr. XIX. What it God's 
providence towards the angels ? 
Answ. God, by his providence, 
permitted ſome of the angels, 
wilfully and irrecoverably, to 
fall into ſin and damnation, li- 
mitting and ordering that, and 
all their ſins, to his own glory, 
— phi cn he reſt 0 holi- 
neſs and happineſs; employi 
them all at ier in the 
adminiſtration of his power, 
. mercy, and. juſtice, 


T was obſerved, in a foregoing 


4 Anfwer, that God created all the 


angels holy ; but, in this, ſome of 


8 * 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 


and the providence of God is 


the fallen angels, argues, that 


them are deſcribed as fallen, while 
the reſt retained their firſt Integrity, 

conſi- 
der d, as converſant about this mat 


der d tter, 
in different reſpects. Accordingly it i; 
ſaid, | | | 


I. That God, by his providence, per- 
mitted ſome of the angels to fall. This 
appears, by the event, becauſe there are 
{ome wicked and impure ſpirits, funk 
down into the depths of miſery, from 
that ſtate in which they were created, as 
170 conſequence of their rebellion againſt 
And inaſmuch as it is obſerved, that 
it was only a part of the angels that fell, 
we may infer from thence; that the diſ- 
penſation of providence, towards the an- 


gels, was different from that which man- 


kind was ſubject to, when firſt created, 
in that one of them was not conſtituted 
the head and repreſentative of the reſt, 
in whom they were all to ſtand or fall; 
but the happineſs, or miſery, of every 
one of them was to be the reſult of his 
own perſonal conduct. As their perſiſt- 

ing in obedience to God was neceſlary 


to their eſtabliſhment in holineſs and 


* 0099s ſo the leaſt inſtance of re- 
bellion againſt him, would bring ine- 
vitable ruin upon Now that 
which is obſerved, concerning a part 
of them, is, that they fell into fin 
and damnation : thus the Apoſtle ſays, 
in 2 Pet. ii. 4. God ſpared not the an- 
ger that finned, but caſt them down to 
ell, Tre 1 

Their ſin, or fall, was wilful; they 
commenced an open war againſt their 
Creator. Herein that enmity to God, 


and goodneſs, took its firſt riſe, which 


has, ever ſince, been expreſs'd by them, 
in various inſtances, Their fin appears 
to have been wilful, inaſmuch as it was 
committed againſt the greateſt degree of 


light, for all the angels are deſcribed as 


excelling in knowledge ; and that ſubtilty, 
which is knowledge abuſed, and depra- 
ved with ſin, chat diſcovers it a9? in 
1eir 
knowledge, before they fell, was ve- 
Iy great, and therefore their rebel- 


lion was aggravated in proportion there- 


a__ 

Moreover, they ſinned without 2 
tempter, eſpecially thoſe who firſt. 
took up arms againſt God. Whether 
others, by their inſtigation, might 
not be induced to ſin, we know 


not: 
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not!: But this is certain, that this re- death; but was ſo reſtrain'd, that, por 
bellion was begun without a tempter; him/elf, he was not to put forth his hand, 
for there were no fallen creatures to pre- in Yer, 12, Afterwards, he was permitted 
ſent a temptation, nor any corruption in to touch his perſon; and then we read of 
their natures, that internally drew them his ſmiting him with ſore boils, from the 
aſide from God; and therefore their fin ſole of his foot unto his crown, in Chap. 
might well be ſtiled wilful. 11. 7. But yet he was not ſuffer'd to take 
And it may be obſerved, that the con- away his life. And, after this, the de- 
- ſequence hereof was their irrecoverable vil's malice ſtill growing ſtronger againſt 
ruin. This reſpects the event of their him, he endeavours to weaken his faith, 
fall; or that God deſigned, for ever, to to drive him into deſpair, and to rob him 
leave them in that ſinful and miſerable of that inward peace, which might have 
ſtate, into which they hereby brought given ſome allay to his other troubles ; 
themſelves. He might, indeed, have re- but yet he is not ſuffer'd to deſtroy his 
cover'd them, as well as ſinful man, had graces, or hurry him into a total apo- 
he pleaſed ; but he has provided no me- ſtacy from God. What would not fallen 
diator, no ſurety, to give ſatisfaction for angels attempt againſt mankind, were 
them. The bleſſed Jeſus is expreſsly not their fin limited by the providence of 
ſaid, not to have taken ther nature upon God! 
bim, thereby to ſignify that their condi- 3. God's providence order'd, or over- 
tion was irretrievable, and their miſery ruled, the fall of angels, and all other fins 
to be eternal. pt. conſequent hereupon, to his own glory, 
Now it is farther obſerved, that the Their power, indeed, is great, though 
providence of God was converſant about limitted, as appears by the innumerable 
their ſin and fall, in the ſame ſenſe in inſtances of thoſe, who haye been not 
which, as has been before obſerved, it 1s only tempted, but overthrown, and ruin'd 
converſant about fin in general; which by them. It may truly be ſaid of them, 
is conſiſtent with his holineſs, as well as that they have caſt down. many wounded ; 
other perfections, namely, in permitting, yea, many ſtrong men have been ſlain by 
limitting, and ordering it, and all their them. Nevertheleſs, God over-rules this 
- other ſins, to his own glory. for his own glory; for from hence he 
1. He permitted it. To permit, is takes occaſion to try his people's graces, 
not to prevent a ſin; and to ſay that God to give them an humbling ſenſe of the 
did not prevent their fall, is to aſſert a corruption of their nature, and of their 
truth which none ever denied, or thought inability, to ſtand in the hour of tempta- 
neceſſary to be proved. tion, without his immediate aſſiſtance, 
2. It is farther obſerved, that the pro- and puts them upon imploring help from | 
vidence of God ſets bounds and limits to him, with great importunity; as the = 
their fin; as it does to the waves of the Apoſtle Paul did en, when the meſſenger of | 
ſea, when he ſays, Hitherto ſhall ye go, ſatan was ſuffer'd to buffet him, and God 
and no farther. How deſtructive to man- took occaſion, at the ſame time, to diſpla 
kind would the malice of fallen angels that grace, which was ſufficient for him, and 
be, were it not reſtrain'd ? What would that freng/h, that was made perfect inweak- 
not ſatan attempt againſt us, had he an 20, and, in the end, to bruiſe ſatan un- 
unlimited power? We have a remarka- der his feet, and to make him more than 
ble inſtance of this in the caſe of Fob. a conqueror over him. Pas 
Satan firſt accuſed him as a time-ſerving Having thus confider'd ſome of the 
hypocrite ; a mercenary profeſſor, one that angels, as ſinning and falling, it might 
did not fear God for nougbt, in Chap. i. 9. farther be enquired; whether theſe all 
and how deſirous was he that providence fell at once? And here I cannot but take 
would give him up to his will, and take notice of a very abſurd and groundleſs 
away the hedge of its ſafe protection? conjecture of ſome of the Fathers, and 
But God would not do this; nevertheleſs, - others, who, of late, have been too much 
ſo far as ſatan was ſuffer d, he pour'd in inclined to give into it, namely, that tho' 
=__ confluence of evils upon him, but could ſome of them {ſinned from the beginning, 
Proceed no farther. Firſt, he was ſuf- and theſe were the occaſion of the fin of 
fer d to plunder him of his ſubſtance, and our firſt parents, as allallow ; yet, after this, 
take away his children, by a violent others, who were appointed to miniſter 


1 Some think, that thoſe expreſſions, which we find in ſcripture, that ſpeak of the devil, and his angels, and the 
Pine of devils, import as much; but this we pretend not to determine. | N 
2 Cor. xij. 7—9. | | 
/ 


to 
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to men, were unfaithful in the diſcharge 
of their office, and became partners with 
them in ſin; accordingly they underſtand 
that ſcripture, in which it is ſaid, The 
ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men, that 
they were fair; and they took them wives 
of all which they choſe , as though it were 
meant of angels; whereas nothing is 
intended thereby but ſome of the poſte- 
rity of Seth, who were, before this, pro- 
feſſors of the true religion. 
There are, indeed, ſome, of late, who 
have given into this notion, and ſtrain 
the ſenſe of that text, in Jude, Ver. 6, 7. 
in which 'tis ſaid, that the angels, which 
kept not their firſt eſtate, &c. even as So- 
dom and Gomorrha, giving themſelves 
over to fornication, are ſet forth, for an 
example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire ; the meaning of which they 2 
poſe to be this; that, even as the Sodo- 
mites were guilty. of fornication, and 
were deſtroy'd, by fire from heaven, for 
it, ſo ſome of the angels were ſent down 


ro hell for the ſame fin : But, tis plain, 


the Apoſtle does not here compare the 
Hagel; 

guilty of the ſame kind of ſin, but as 
both are condemn'd to ſuffer the ven- 
geance of eternal fire, and are ſet forth 
as warnings to preſumptuous ſinners. 
Therefore nothing more need be added 
under this Head; 'tis enough to ſay, that 
this opinion is contrary to the ſpirituality 
of the nature of angels; though there are 


ſome ancientwriters, who, to give coun- 


tenance thereunto, have ſuppoſed that 
the angelic-ſpirits were either united to 
ſome bodies, or that they aſſumed them 


for this purpoſe; but this is equally ab- 


ſurd, and without any countenance from 
ſcripture. Thus concerning the provi- 


dence of God, as exerciſed towards the 


angels that fell. We proceed, 


II. To conſider providence, as conver- 


un Gen. vi. 2. 


and the Sodomites together, as 


ſant about the reſt of the angels, who re- 
tained their integrity. Concerning theſe 
ie 18 A N 


I. That God eſtabliſhed them in holi- 


neſs and happineſs. Theſe two privi- 
leges are always connected together. It 
is not ſaid, that they were brought into 
ſuch a ſtate, or, like man, recover'd out 
of a fallen ſtate, for they are conſider'd 
as ſinleſs, or holy angels; nor is it ſup- 
poſed that their holineſs was increaſed, 
ſince that would be inconſiſtent with its 
having been perfect before: That privi- 


lege therefore, which providence con- 
fer'd on them, was the confirming, or 
eſtabliſhing them in that ſtate, in which 


they were created; which bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to that privilege, which man 
would have enjoy'd, had he retained his 
integrity, as he would not only have 


continued to be holy and happy, ſo long 
as he remained innocent ; but he would 


have been ſo confirmed in it, that his 
fall would have been prevented: But of 


this, more in its proper place. The an- 
gels, I fay, had ſomething like this, which 


we call the grace of confirmation. 

Some have enquired whether this was 
the reſult of their yielding perfect obe- 
dience for a time, while remaining in a 
ſtate of probation, purſuant to ſome co- 


venant, not much unlike that which God 
made with innocent man; and whether 


this privilege was the conſequence of 
their fulfilling the condition thereof. 
But this is to enter too far into things out 
of our reach; nor is it much for our edifi- 


cation to determine it, tho' ſome have aſ- 


ſerted, without proving it, while others have 
ſuppoſed them to have been confirm'd,when 
firſt created, and that herein there was an 
inſtance of diſcriminating grace among 


the angels; ſo that they, who fell, were 


left to the mutability of their wills, where- 


as they, who ſtood, had, at the ſame 


time, the grace of confirmation, 


This was the opinion of moſt of the Fathers, in the three firſt Centuries of the church, namely, Fuſtin Martyr, 


Origen, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Lactantius, Ireneus, Cyprian, and others. Some of them appear d to have taken 
the hint thereof from ſome MS. of the LXX tranſlation, which render'd the words in Gen. vi. 2. inſtead of the ſons of Cod, 
the angels ſaw the daughters of men, &c. This tranſlation being uſed by them, inſtead of the Hebrew text, which they did 
not well underſtand ; though others took it from a ſpurious and fabulous writing, which they had in their hands, called, 
Enoch, or, the prophecy of och, or rather, Liber, Tee} iyenyoguy, de Egregoris, a barbarous Greek word, uſed to lig- 
pify Angels, and taken | 

now remaining, in which there is ſuch a ridiculous and fabulous account of this matter, as very much, herein exceeds 
the apocryphal hiſtory of Tobit. It gives an account of a conſpiracy among the angels, relating to this matter; the man- 
ner ot their entering into it, their names, the year of the world, and place ia which this wickedneſs was committed, 
and other things, that &e unworthy of a gee hiſtorian ; and, the reckoning it among thoſe, writings, that are ſuppoſed 
to have a divine ſanction, is little other than prophaneneſs and blaſphemy. Some of the Fathers, who refer to this 
book, pretend ir to be no other than apocryphal, and, had they counted it otherwiſe, all would have reckon'd it 3 
burleſque upon ſcripture ; therefore Origen, who, on other occaſions, ſeems to pay too great a deference to it, when Celſus 
takes notice of it, as containing a banter on the Chriſtian religion, he is, on that occalion, obliged to reply to him, that 
that book was not in great reputation in the church, Vid. Orig. contra Celſum, Lib. V. And Ferom reckons it among the 
apocryphal writings, Vid. Hieromm. in Catal. Script. Fecleſ. cap. 4. And Auguſtin calls it not only apocryphal, but, 95 
it deſerves, fabulous, Vid. ejuſd. de Civ. Dei, Lib, XV. cap. 23, . „ 
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om the character given them of Watchers, in Daniel. Of this book, we have ſome fragments 
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l I might here have been more particu- 
lar, in conſidering what this privilege 


imports, and how it renders the fall of 


| thoſe who are confirmed impoſſible, and 
therefore it is a very conſiderable addi- 
tion to their happineſs: But ſince we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the grace 
of confirmation, which man was given 
to expect in the firſt covenant, under a 
following Anſwer, and the privileges that 
would have attended it, had he ſtood, we 
ſhall add no more on that ſubject in this 
place; but Yroceed to prove, that the an- 
gels are eſtabliſned and confirmed in ho- 
lineſs and happineſs. „ 


This may, in ſome meaſure, be ar- 


gued, from their being called elect an- 


gels v. If Election, when applied to men, 
imports the purpoſe of God, to confer 
everlaſting bleſſedneſs on thoſe who are 
the objects thereof, and ſo not only im- 
plies that they ſhall be ſaved, but that 
their ſalvation ſhall be eternal; why may 
it not, when applied to angels, infer the 
eternity of their holineſs and happineſs, 
and conſequently their being eſtabliſhed 
r 
Again, this may be alſo argued, from 
their coming with Chriſt, when he ſhall 
appear to judge the world; and the join- 
ing the ſaints and angels together in one 
aſſembly in heaven: therefore, if the 
happineſs of the one be eternal, that of 
the other muſt be ſo likewiſe. 


always behold the face of God. And; when 


we read of the deſtruction of the church's 
enemies, the angels are repreſented as ob- 


| ſervers of God's righteous judgments ; 
and then it is added, that the puniſhment 
inflicted on thoſe, who ſhall drink of the 


wine of the wrath of God, ſhall be eternal, 


and this eternal puniſhment will be in 
the preſence of the ho angels a. If there- 
fore the duration of the holineſs and hap- 
pineſs of the angels, be equal to that of 
the miſery of God's implacable enemies, 
as both are ſaid to be eternal, this evi- 
dently proves that the angels are eſta- 
bliſhed in holineſs and happineſs. 
2. Ir is farther obſerved, that God 
employs all the angels, at his pleaſure, 


in the adminiſtration of his power, mer- 


cy, and juſtice. This leads us to ſpeak 
concerning the miniſtry of angels, which 
is either extraordinary, or ordinary. Moſt 
of the inſtances which we have thereof, 
eſpecially in the Old Teſtament, were 


q Rev. xiv. 10, 11. 
* Dan. vi. 22, 


: P 1 Tim. V. 21. 
| 2 Kings vi. 1 5— 17. 
Luke i. 13. 


him © and fo 


It is alſo 
_ faid, 5 of the angels, that hey 


r 1 Kings xix. 5—8. 
Acts xii, 17, compared with Chap. v. 19. 


performed in an extraordinary manner, 
and ſometimes attended with their ap- 
pearance in a human form, aſſumed for 
that purpoſe: This may be briefly conſi- 
der'd ; and then we ſhall enquire, whe- 
ther, though their miniſtry be not viſible, 
or attended with thoſe circumſtances, as 
it formerly was, there are not ſome other 
inſtances, in which the providence of 
God now employs them for the good of 
his church. As to the former of theſe, we 
read that God has ſometimes ſent them to 
ſupply his ſervants with neceſſary food, 
when deſtitute thereof, and there was no 
ordinary way for their procuring it : 
Thus an angel brought a cake, and a 
cruſe of water, to Elijah; when he was 
on his journey to Horeb, the mount of 
God *, And when Abraham's ſervant was 
travelling to Meſopotamia, to bring a wife 
from thence for Iſaac, Abraham tells 
him, that God would ſend his angel before 
make his journey proſpe- 
rous. e „ 
Again, the angels have ſometimes been 


ſent to defend God's people, and to aſ- 


{ure them of ſafety, when expoſed to dan- 
ger: Thus; when Jacob was returning 
from Laban to his own country, and 


was apprehenſive of the danger that he 


was expoſed to, from the reſentment of 
his brother Eſau, tis ſaid, that the an- 


gels of God met him; and, when he ſaw 


them; he ſaid; This is God's hoſt *. And 
when the prophet Elijab was encom- 


paſs d about by the Syrian army, ſent on 


purpoſe to take him, he was defen ded 
by an hoſt of angels appearing under the 
emblem of horſes, and chariots of fire 
round about him. Others, when perſe- 
cuted, and; as It were; deliver'd over to 
death; have been preſerved; as Daniel 
was, when caſt into the lions den, by the 
miniſtry of angels *: Others have been 
releaſed from their chains, and the pri- 
ſon doors open'd by them; as Peter, and 
the reſt of the Apoſtles were !., 5 

Again, ſometimes they have been em- 
ploy'd to deliver meſſages, and give the 


prophets an extraordinary intimation of 


future events; as the angel Gabriel did 
to Daniel? And an angel was ſent to 
Zacharias, to foretel the birth of his ſon, 


 Fobn the Baptiſt *. 


Moreover, - the angels of God have 
ſometimes been employ'd to give a check 
to his enemies, when they have attempt- 
ed any thing againſt his church : Thus 
t Gen. xxxii. 1, 2. 

* Dan. viii. 16. 


ſ Gen. xxiv. 7. 
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And another angel was ſent, as a miniſter 


of God's juſtice, in bringing the peſti- 


lence on {/rael, for David's numbering 
the people, who appear'd with his hand 


ſtretched out upon Jeruſalem to deſtroy ite, 
and afterwards withdrew his hand, when 


God told him, Tt is enough, and that it 
repented. him of the evil. And to this we 
may add, that the angels ſhall be em- 
ploy'd, at laſt, in gathering together the 
elect, from the four winds, that they 
may - appear before Chriſt's tribunal. 
Theſe, and many other inſtances to the 
like purpoſe, are mentioned, in ſcripture, 


to ſet forth the extraordinary miniſtry of 


TS inde ; 

There are alſo other inſtances, in which, 
though miracles are ceaſed, the angels 
are employ'd to perform- ſome works in 


the hand of providence for God's people: 


Thus there are ſome promiſes, which 


ſeem to be applied to the church in all 
ages, of bleſſings, which ſhould be con- 
fer d by their miniſtry; as when it is 


ſaid, He ſhall give his angels charge over 


. thee, to keep thee in all thy ways; they 


ſhall bear thee up in their hands, left thou 


daſh thy foot againſt @ flone *; which 


ſcripture, though it may have a particu- 
lar reference to their miniſtry to our Sa- 
viour, yet it ſeems to be applicable alſo 


+2 hs people; and that promiſe, The an- 


gel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them *, 
is applicable to them in all ages, as well 
as that in which it is ſaid, concerning 
the miniſtry of angels to. infants, that 12 


| heaven their angels do always behold the 
| face of my Father, which is in heaven. 


Moreover, the miniſtry of angels to 
dying ſaints, who are, according to what 
our Saviour ſays in the parable, carried, 


by them, into Abraham's bo/om e, is uni- 


verſally true of all ſaints. And it is ex- 


preſsly ſa id, with a peculiar application to 


the goſpel- diſpenſation, that the angels are 
all miniftring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter 


for them, wha ſhall be heirs of ſalvation" ; ſo 
their, miniſtry, as to many 


that though 
circumſtances thereof, differ from what 
it was of old, there being nothing mira- 
culous now attending it, as formerly 


_ there was; yet it remains an undoubted 
truth, that they are, and have been, in 


b Numb. xxii. 32. 
Luke xvi. at, 


8 Heb, 1. 14. ; Heb. ü. 7 s 
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the angel met Balaam in the way, when 
he was riding to ſeek inchantments againſt 

. Tjrael, his way being perverſe before Gd. 


all ages, made uſe of, by the providence 
of God, in the adminiſtration of his 
power, . mercy, and juſtice. 

I ſhall conclude this Head with a few 
cautions relating to this matter, as this 
doctrine 1s not to be laid down withour 
certain reſtrictions, or limitations; there- 
for E, | 

1. We muſt take heed, notwithſtand- 
ing what has been ſaid concerning 
the miniſtry of angels, that we don't 
take occaſion hereby to ſet aſide the im- 
mediate influence, or concern of the pro- 
vidence of God, for his .church; for 
whatever may be aſcribed to angels, as 
ſecond cauſes, our principal regard muſt 
be to him, whoſe miniſters they are; 
neither are we to entertain the leaſt 
thought, as though God had commirted 
the government of the world, or the 
church, to them; which the Apoſtle 
expreſsly denies, when he ſays, Unto the 
angels hath he not put in ſubjection the 
world to come i; therefore, | 

2. The praiſe and glory of all thei 
miniſtry is not to be aſcribed to them, 
but to him, who makes uſe of them; 
nor are we to pretend, at all times, to 
determine, that this or that particular 


_ diſpenſation of providence is by the im- 


mediate hand of God, and another by the 
miniſtry of angels; ſince it is enough 


for us to ſay, that, though God does not 


need their aſſiſtance, yet he ſometimes 


ſets forth the ſovereignty of his provi- 


dence, and evinces his right to employ 


all his creatures at his pleaſure, as well as 


gives an additional inſtance of his care of 
his churches, by employing them in ex- 
traordinary ſervices for their good; 


though we cannot, at all times, diſtin- 
guiſh between what is done by the imme- 


diate hand of God, and other things per- 
formed by their miniſtry. 


3. Whatever we aſſert, concerning the 
miniſtry of angels, we muſt take heed 
that we do not regard them, as objects 
of divine worſhip, or exerciſe that depen- 
dence on, or give that glory to them, 
which is due to God alone. Nor are we 
to ſuppoſe, that God employs them in 


thoſe works that are the effects of his 


ſupernatural or almighty power, in 
which he deals with the hearts of his 
people, in a way more immediately 
conducive to their converſion and ſalva- 
dion. 


f Matt. xviii. 10. 
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QuzsT. XX. M bat was the pro- 
vidence of God toward man in the 
eſtate wherem he was created? 


Answ. The providence of God 
toward man, in the eſtate where- 
in he. was created, was, the 
placing him in paradiſe, appoint- 
ing him to dreſs it, giving him 
liberty to eat of the fruit of the 
earth, putting the creatures un- 
der his dominion, and ordain- 
ing marriage for his help, af- 
fording him communion with 
himſelf, inſtituting the ſabbath, 
entering into a covenant of life 
with him, upon condition of 
perſonal, perfect, and perpetual 
obedience ; of which, the tree 
of life was a pledge; and for- 
bidding to eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, 
upon pain of death. 


YN this Anſiper, we have an account 

of the providence of God, as reſpect- 
ing the outward, and the ſpiritual, con- 
cerns of man. 


I. As to what reſpects his outward 
eſtate, we have an account, . 

1. Of God's fixing the place of his 
abode, which was to be in paradiſe, 
a very large and moſt delightful garden, 
of God's own planting, an epitome of all 
the beauties of nature, which, as it were, 
preſented to his view the whole world 
in miniature; ſo that herein he might, 
without travelling many miles, behold 
the moſt beautiful landſkip which the 
world afforded; and partake of all the 
fruits, with which it was ſtored : The 
whole world, indeed, was given him for 
a poſſeſſion ; but this was, as it were, a 
ſtore-houſe of its choiceſt fruits, and the 
peculiar ſeat of his reſidence. 
We find the word Parad:/e uſed, in ſcrip- 
ture, ſometimes to ſignify a delightful gar- 
den, and ſometimes ir is taken, in a metapho- 


rical ſenſe, to ſignify Heaven; by which 


application thereof, we may conclude, 
that this earthly paradiſe, in which 


* Luke xxiii. 43. 2 Cor, xii, 4. Rev. ii. 7. 


Gen. ii. 8. 


man was placed, was a kind of type of 
the heavenly bleſſedneſs, which, had he 
retained his. integrity, he would have 
been poſſeſſed of, and which they, who 
are ſaved by Chriſt, ſhall be brought to. 
Here we may take notice of the conje- 
ctures of ſome ancient and modern writers 
concerning it, more eſpecially as to what 
reſpects that part of the world wherein it 
was ſituate; and whether it is now in be- 
ing, or to be found in any part of it, at 
this day. Many have given great ſcope to 
their wit and 3 about the ſituation of 
paradiſe, and ſome conjectures are ſo ab- 
ſurd, that they hardly deſer ve to be men- 
tioned. As, . „ | 
(..) Some have thought that it was ſi- 
tuate in ſome place, ſuperior to, and re- 


mote from, this globe of the earth, in 


which we live; but they have not the 
leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for this ſuppoſi- 
tion, and nothing can be more contrary 
to the account we have thereof in ſcrip- 
ture. : . 

(2.) Others fancy, that there was really 
no ſuch place, but that the whole ac- 
count we have thereof, in Gen. 11. 1s alle- 
gorical ; thus 1 6h Philo, and ſome 
modern writers: But no one can juſtly 
ſuppoſe this, who duly weighs the hiſto- 
rical account we have of it, in ſcripture, 
with that ſobriety and impartiality that 
he ought; for, according to this method 
of reaſoning, we may turn any thing in- 


to an allegory, and ſo never come to any 


determinate ſenſe of ſcripture, but what 
the wild fancies of men ſuggeſt, 

(3.) Others have ſuppoled, that the 
whole world was one great garden, or 
paradiſe, and that when man was placed 
therein, it was ſo deſcribed, to fignify the 
beauties of nature, before they were loſt, by 
the curſe conſequent on ſin: But this cannot 
be true, becauſe God firſt made man, and 
then planted this garden, and afterwards 
put him into it; and, after the fall, he 
drove him out of it u. But, paſſing by 
theſe groundleſs conjectures, ſomething 
may be determined, with more certainty, 
concerning the ſituation thereof, and 
more agreeable to ſcripture ; therefore, 

(4.) Fr was fituate in Meſopotamia, near 
Babylon, to the north-eaſt of the land of 
Canaan. This appears, | 

1*, From the country adjacent to it, 


which is called Eden, out of which Fhe 


river that water'd it is ſaid to proceed v. 
This country was afterwards known by 
the ſame name, and is elſewhere reckon'd 

m Gen. iii, 24. n Gen, ij. 10. | 
| among 


( 
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among thoſe that the king of Aria had 
conquered o. 3 5 

27. Two of the rivers, that proceeded 
from Eden, which water'd paradiſe, were 
well known in after-ages, viz. Hiddekel, 
or Tigris, and Euphrates, eſpecially the lat- 
ter, of which we often read in ſcripture ; 
and 'tis certain they were in Meſopotamia ; 
therefore the garden of Eden was there. 
And, as it was the fineſt plantation in the 
world, this was one of the moſt pleaſant 
climates therein, not ſituate too far north- 
ward, ſo as to be frozen up in winter; nor 
too near the Equator ſouth-ward, ſo as to 
be ſcorch'd with exceſſive heat in ſummer ; 
this was the place of man'srefidence at firſt. 
But if any are ſo curious in their en- 
quiries, as to deſire to know the parti- 
cular ſpot of ground in which it was; 
that is not to be determined. For, thdugh 
the place where paradiſe was, muſt be 


ſtill in being, as much as any other part | 


of the world; yet there are no remains 
of it, that can give any ſatisfaction to the 
curioſity of men, with relation thereunto; 
for 'tis certain, that it was ſoon deſtroy'd 
as a garden, partly by the flaming ſword, 


or ſtream of fire; which was deſign- 
ed to guard the way of the tree of life, 
that man might no more come to it; and 


thereby to ſignify, that it ceaſed to be 
an ordinance for his faith,, concerning 
the way in which eternal life was to be 
obtained. And it is more than probable, 
that this ſtream of fire, which is called a 
flaming ſword, deſtroy'd, or burnt up, 
this garden ; and, beſides this, the curſe 
of God, by which the earth brought forth 


bryars and thorns, affected this, as well 


as other parts of the world; fo that, by 
reaſon thereof, and for want of culture, 
it ſoon loſt its beauty, and fo could not 
well be diſtinguiſhed from the barren 
wilderneſs. And to this let me add, that 
fince the flood, the face of the earth is 
ſo alter'd, that *tis a vain thing for tra- 


vellers to ſearch for any traces thereof, or 


to pretend to determine, within a few 
miles, the place where it was. 
Having conſider'd the place of man's 
abode, to wit, paradife, we have, 
2. An account of his ſecular em- 
ployment therein. He was appointed to 


_ dreſs, or manure it; from whence we 


may take occaſion to obſerve, that a ſe- 
cular 5 is not inconſiſtent 
with perfect holineſs, or a perſon's en- 


joying communion with God, and that 
bleffedneſs which ariſes from it: But, on 
the other hand, it may be reckon'd an 


AIſai. xxxvii. 12. 
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advantage, inaſmuch as it is a preſerva- 


tive againſt idleneſs, and thoſe tempta- 


tions that oftentimes attend it. Not- 
withſtanding, though man was employ'q 
in this work, it was perform'd withour 
that labour, fatigue, and uneaſineſs, which 
now attends it, os thoſe diſappoint- 
ments, and perplexities, which men are 
now expoſed to, whoſe ſecular callings 
are a relief againſt poverty, and a ne- 
ceſſary means for their comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence in the world, which, had not 
man fell, would not have been attended 


with thoſe inconveniencies that now they 


are, as the conſequence of that curſe, 
which fin brought with it; as it is ſaid, 
In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat breag» 

3- We have a farther account of the 
proviſion that providence made for man's 
ſubſiſtence ; the great variety of fruits, 
which the earth produced, were given 
him for food, the tree of knowledge of 
good andevil only excepted. From whence 
we may obſerve, the difference between 
the condition of man in paradiſe, and that 
of the ſaints in heaven, in which the bo- 
dies of men ſhall be ſupported, without 
food, when changed and adapted to ſuch 
a way of living, as is inconſiſtent with 
this preſent ſtate ; which ſeems to be the 


meaning of that expreſſion of the Apoſtle, 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; 


but God ſhall deſtroy both it and them. 
Here we may take occaſion to enquire, | 
whether the fruits of the earth were the 
only food which man lived on, not only 
before the fall, but in ſeveral following 


ages? or, whether fleſh was eaten before 


the flood ? It ſeems moſt agreeable to 
the dictates of nature, to ſuppoſe, that 
he would never have found out ſuch an 
expedient, as killing the beaſts, and eat- 
ing their fleſh, to ſubſiſt him, had he 
not received an expreſs direction to do it 
from God, Which render d it a duty. 


And we have a particular intimation of 


this grant given to Noab, after the deluge, 
when God ſays, Every moving thing that 
liveth, namely, every clean beaſt, ſha! 
be meat for you; from whence tome | 
conclude, that there was no fleſh eaten 
before this; and that the diſtinction, 
which we read of, concerning clean and 
unclean beaſts, which Noah brought with 
him into the ark, reſpected either ſuch a 


were fit or unfit for ſacrifice; or the clean 


beaſts were ſuch as God afterwards de- 


figned for food ; and therefore there Is. 
a kind of Prolepſis in their being called 


Clean at that time, 


4 1 Cor, vi. 13. Gen; ix. 3. 
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The principal reaſon that induces ſome 
to ſuppoſe this, is, becauſe we read, in the 


ſcripture but now mention'd, that when 


God directed Noah, and his poſterity, to 
eat fleſh, and conſider'd this as a peculiar 
gift of providence, he ſaid, Even as the 
green herb have I given you all things, 

J. as when I created man at firſt, I 
gave him every herb bearing ſeed, which 15 
upon the face of all the earth, and every 
tree, inthe which is the fruit of a tree yield- 
ing ſeed, that it ſhould be to him for meat; 
but now have I given you all things, that 
is, have made a conſiderable addition to 
your food, by giving you a liberty to feed 
on fleſh; where the manner of expreſſion 
ſeems to intimate, that, in this reſpect, 
man's food differ'd from what it was be- 
fore. This conjecture, for that is the moſt 


that I can call it, ſeems, to me, to have 


equal, if not greater, probability in it, 
than the contrary, which is the com- 
monly received opinion relating here- 
unto; and, if it be true, then we may 
obſerve, if we compare the food, by 
which man ſubſiſted, with the length of 


his life, in the firſt ages of the world, 


that the moſt ſimple diet is the moſt 
wholeſome; when men become {laves to 


their appetites, and pamper themſelves 


with variety of meats, they do, as it 
were, dig their own graves, and render 
their lives ſhorter, than they would be, 


according to the common courſe of na- 
ture. | 


If it be objected to this, that man's not 
feeding on fleſh, was ſuch a diminution 


of his happineſs, that it ſeems inconſi- 
ſent with a ſtate of innocency. To this 
it may be anſwer' d, that for man to feed 
on what the earth produced, was no 
mortification, or unhappineſs, to him ; 
eſpecially if it were, by a peculiar bleſſing 
of providence, adapted to, as well as de- 
 bigned for his nouriſhment, as being his 
only food; in which caſe, none of thoſe 
conſequences would enſue, which would 
now attend a perſon's being wholly con- 
fined thereto. If this way of living was 
ſo far from deſtroying, or weakening the 
conſtitution of men, that it tended, by 
the peculiar bleſſing of God, not only to 
nouriſh, but to maintain health, and was 
medicinal, as well as nouriſhing, and ſo 
conducive to long life; and if the fruits 
of the earth, before that alteration, which 
they might probably ſuſtain by the de- 
luge, or, at leaſt, before the curſe of God 
was brought upon the earth by man's 
lin, differ d vaſtly from what they now 


Gen. i, 29, t Pſal, viii. 6, 


u Rom. viii. 20, 21, 


are, both as to the pleaſantneſs of their 
taſte, and their virtue to nouriſh; if 
theſe things are ſuppoſed, it cannot be 
reckon'd any degree of unhappineſs, tho 
man, at this time, might have no other 
food, but what the earth produced : But 
this I reckon among the number of thoſe 
probable conjectures, concerning which 
it is not very material to determine, whe- 
ther they are true or falſeeGQ. 

4. God gave man dominion over all 
creatures in this world, or, as it is ex- 


preſs d, he put them under his feet *, which 


not only argues a ſuperiority of nature, 
but a propriety in, and liberty to uſe 
them, to the glory of God, and his own 
advantage. No creature was in it ſelf a 


ſnare to him, or a neceſſary occaſion of 


fin ; for as the creature at firſt, to uſe the 
Apoſtle's phraſe, was not liable to the 
bondage of corruption, ſo it was not ſubject 
fo vanity *, by any inclination that he 
had in his nature to abuſe it. And as for 
thoſe creatures, which are now formida- 
ble to man, as the lion, the tyger, &c. 
theſe, as 'tis more than probable, had 
not that fierceneſs in their nature, before 
the fall of man, and the curſe conſe- 
quent thereupon, ſo that our firſt parents 
could make as much uſe of them, and 
had them as much under their command, 


as we have the tameſt creatures. And it 
is not improbable, that they did not prey 


upon, and devour one another, as now 
they do, ſince providence provided the 
produce of the earth for their food *, and 
therefore, by a natural inſtinct, they 
ſought it only from thence; ſo that the 
beaſts devouring one another, as well as 
their being injurious to man, is a ſtanding 
mark of the curſe of God, which was 
conſequent on fin. N 
We read ofa time in which the church 
is given to expect, that the wolf and the 
lamb ſhall feed together, and the lion ſhall 
eat ſtraw like the bullock, and duſt ſhall be 
the ſerpent's meat; they ſhall not hurt, nor 
deſtroy, in all God's holy mountain v; 
which, if it ſhall be literally accom- 
pliſhed, is an intimation that it was ſo at 
firſt, as it contains a prediction of the re- 
ſtoring of this part of nature, in ſome 
reſpects, to its firſt eſtate. But, ſuppo- 
ſing it only to be a metaphorical deſcrip- 
tion of the church's happy ſtare in future 
ages; the prophet's uſing this metaphor, 
argues the poſſibility of the thing's being 
literally true, and that it is a conſequence 
of man's fallen ſtate that it is not ſo now, 
therefore tis probable, that it was otherwiſe 


* Gen, i. 30. Y Iſai, Ixv. 25. 
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at firſt. Such conjectures as theſe may 
be excuſed, if we don't pretend them to 
be articles of faith, nor think it worth 
our while to contend with thoſe who de- 


a 


gooey vr ett 
7. Tis farther obſerved, that God or- 


dained marriage for man's help, and that 


not only in what concerns the convenien- 
cies of this life; but as a means to pro- 
mote his ſpiritual welfare, as ſuch a near- 
nels bf relation lays the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tions to it; and allo that the world might 
be increaſed, without any finful expe- 
dient conducive thereunto; and herein 
there was a ſtanding precedent to be ob- 
ſerved by mankind, in all ſucceeding 
ages, that hereby the unlawfulneſs of 
polygamy, and other violations of the 
ſeventh Commandment, might evidently 


appear *. 5 


II. We proceed to conſider the provi- 
dence of God, as converſant about man's 


ſpiritual concerns, and that in three re- 


ſpects, namely, in granting him com- 
munion with himſelf, in inſtituting the 


fabbath, and entering into a covenant of 


life with him. oy 
* x. Man, in the eſtate in which he was 
created, was favour'd with communion 
with God: This ſuppoſes a ſtate of friend- 
ſhip, and is oppoſed to eſtrangement, ſe- 
paration, or alienation from him ; and, 
as the reſult hereof, | 
(.) God was pleaſed to manifeſt his 
glory to him, and that not only in an ob- 
jective way, or barely by giving him a 
conviction, that he is a God of infinite 
perfection, which a perſon may have, 


who is deſtitute of communion with him: 


but he diſplay'd his perfections in ſuch 
a manner to him, ſo as to let him ſee his 
intereſt therein, and that, as long as he 
retain'd his integrity, they were engaged 
to make him happy. 855 
(2.) This communion was attended 
with acceſs to God, without fear, and a 
great delight in his preſence; for man, 
deing wirhout guilt, was not afraid to 
draw nigh to God; and, being without 
fpor, as made after his image, he had no 
hame, or confuſion of face, when ſtand- 
ing before him, as a holy, ſin-hating 
(.) It confiſted in his being made par- 
taker of rhoſe divine influences, whereby 
he was excited to put forth acts of holy 
obedience to, and love and delight in 
him, Which were a ſpring and fountain 
of ſpiritual joy. 


the ſtate in which he was at firſt 


Nevertheleſs, though this communion 
was perfect in its Kind, as agreeable to 

| et it 
was not ſo perfect, as to degree, 15 I 
would have been, had he continued in 
his integrity, till he was poſſeſs'd of thoſe 
bleſſings, which would have been the 
conſequence thereof ; for then the ſou} 
would have been more enlarged, and 
made receptive of greater degrees of com- 
munion, which he would have enjoy'd in 
heaven. He was, indeed, at firſt; in a holy 
and happy ſtate, yet he was not in hea- 
ven, and, though he enjoy'd God, it was 
in ordinances, and not in an immediate 


way; and accordingly it was neceſfary 


for him conſtantly to addreſs himſelf to 
him, for the maintainance of that ſpiri- 
tual life, which he had received, toge- 
ther with his being; and this was not In- 
conſiſtent with a ſtate of innocency, any 
more than the maintainance of our na- 
tural lives, by the uſe of proper food, is 
inconſiſtent with health, or argues an 
infirm, or ſickly conſtitution, or any 
need of medicine to recover it; yet our 
lives would be more confirm'd, and, if 
we may ſo expreſs it, leſs precarious, if 
God had ordain'd that they ſhould have 
been ſupported without theſe means. 
This may ſerve to illuſtrate the diffe- 
rence that there is between the happineſs 
that the ſaints enjoy, in God's immediate 


preſence in heaven, and that which is 
ex 
to 


ected, as the reſult of our daily acceſs 
o him, in ordinances, wherein we hope 
for ſome farther degree of communion 
with him ; the former of theſe man 
would have attained to, had he ſtood; 
the latter contain'd in it, that ſtate in 
which he was in innocency : But inaſ- 
much as there can be no communion 
with God, but what has a proportionable 
degree of delight and pleaſure attending 
it, this our firſt parents may be ſaid to 
have experienced, which contributed to 


the happineſs of that Rare in which they 


were, though this joy was not ſo com- 


ä pleat, as that is which they are poſſeſo d 


of, who have not only an affurance of the 
impofſibility of loſing that communion, 
which they have with God at preſent, 
but are arrived to a ſtate of perfect 
bleſſedneſs. 

2. God ſanctified and inſtituted the 
ſabbath for man's more immediate accels 
to him, and, that he might expreſs his 
gratitude for the bleſſings he was made 
partaker of, and might have a receſs from 
that ſecular employment, which, as Was 


Þ See Vol. II. Queſt, CXXXIX, 


before 


before obſerved, he was engaged in. 
This was therefore a great privilege; 
and, indeed, the ſabbath was a pledge, 
or ſhadow, of an everlaſting ſabbath, 
which he would have enjoy'd in heaven, 


had he not forfeited, and loſt it, by his 


fall. But we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more particularly to this Head under the 
fourth Commandment * ; and therefore all 

that we ſhall add, ar preſent, is, that the 
ſabbath was inſtituted as a day of reſt for 
man, even while he remained in a ſtate 
of innocency. This _ from its be- 
ing bleſſed and ſunctified, upon the occa- 
ſion of God's reſting from his work of 
creation; therefore it was, at that time, 
ſet apart to be obſerved by him. | 

Object. 1. It is objected, that it might 
then be ſanctified with this view, that 
man ſhould obſerve it after his fall, or, 


in particular, at that time when the ob- 


ſer vation of it was enjoin'd. 


Anſw. To this it may be replied, that 


there never was any ordinance inſtituted, 
but what was deſigned to be obſerved by 
man, immediately after the inſtitution 
thereof. Now the ſanctification of the 
ſabbath imports as much as its inſtitution, 
or ſetting apart for a holy uſe; therefore 


we cannot but ſuppoſe, that God defign'd 


chat it ſhould be obſerved by man in in- 
nocency. ET Ro 4 
 Obje#.2. It is farther objected, that 
i was inconfiftent with the happy ſtare, 
in which man was created, 4 God 
to appoint a day of reſt for him, to be 
chen obſerved; for reſt ſuppoſes labour, 
and therefore is more cable to that 
ſtate into which he brought himſelf by 
fin, when, by the ſweat of his brow, he 
Was to eat bread, 
Anſio. Though, tis true, man, in in- 
nocency, was not expoſed to that unea- 
fineſs and fatigue that attended his em- 
ployment after his fall, neither was the 


Work he was engaged in a burthen to him, 


Þ as that he needed a day of reſt to give 
him eaſe, in that reſpect; yet a ceſſation 
from a ſecular employment, attended 
with a more immediate -acceſs to God 
in his holy inftitutions, wherein he might 
hope for a greater degree of communion 


with him, was nor inconfiſtent with that 


degree of holineſs and happineſs, in which 
he was created, which, as was before ob- 


ſerved, was fhort of the heavenly bleſſed- 


neſs; ſo that, though heaven is a ſtare, 
in which the ſaints enjoy an everlaſting 
ſabbath, it does not follow that man, how 
happy ſoever he was in Paradiſe, was ſo 


a See Vol. II. Queſt. CXVI. 


in cafe of difobedience. | 
mult conſider, that as a fubje& is bound 
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far favour'd therein, as that a day of reſt 
was inconſiſtent with that ſtate. 

3. We ſhall proceed to enquire how 
the providence of God had a more imme- 
diate reference to the ſpiritual. or eternal 
happineſs of man, in that he enter'd into. 
a covenant of life with him, under which 
Head we are to conſider the perſonal con- 
cerns of our firſt parents therein. . 
(.) The diſpenſation they were under, 
was that of a.covenant, . This is allowed 
by moſt, who acknowledge the imputa- 
tion of Adam's fin, and the univerſal cor- 
ruption of nature, as conſequent there- 
upon. And ſome call it, a Covenant of 
Innocency, inaſmuch as it was made with 
man while he was in a ſtate of innocency; 
others call it, a Covenant of Works, be- 
cauſe perfe& obedience was enjoin'd, as 
the condition of it, and ſo it is oppoſed 
to the covenant of grace, as there was no 


proviſion made therein for any diſplay of 


grace, as there is in that covenant which 
we are now under; bur, in this Anſiwer, 
it is called the Covenant of Life, as ha- 
ving reſpect to the bleſſings promiſed 
therein. — 

It may ſeem indifferent to ſome, whe- 
ther it ought to be termed a covenant, or 
a law of innocency; and, indeed, we 
would not contend about the uſe of a 
word, if many did. not deſign, by what 
they ſay, concerning its being a law, and 
not properly a covenant, to prepare the 
way for the denial of the imputation of 
Adam's fin ; or did not, at the ſame time, 
conſider him as no other than the natural 
head of his poſteriry, which, if it were 
to be allowed, would effectually over- 
throw the doctrine of original fin, as 
contained in ſome following Anſwers. 
Therefore we muſt endeavour to prove, 
that man was not barely under a law, bur 
a covenant of works; and, that we may 
proceed with more clearneſs, we ſhall 

iſe ſome things, in general, con- 
cerning the difference between a law and 
a covenant. 3 
A law is the revealed will of a ſove- 
reign, in which a debt of obedience is 
demanded, and a puniſhment threaten'd, 
in proportion to the nature of the offence, 
And here we 


to obey a law; ſo he cannot juſtly be de- 
prived of that which he has a natural 


Tight to, bur in caſe of diſobedience ; 


therefore obedience to a law gives him a 
right to impunity, but nothing more chan 
This ; whereas a covenant gives a perfon a 


right, 
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right, upon his fulfilling the conditions 
thereof, to all thoſe privileges, which 
are ſtipulated, or promiſed therein. This 
may be illuſtrated, by conſidering it as 
applied to human forms of government, 
in which it is ſuppoſed that every ſubject 
is poſſeſſed of ſome things, which he has 


a natural or political right ro, which he 


cannot juſtly be deprived of, unleſs he 


forfeit them by violating the law, which, 
as a ſubject, he was obliged to obey; 
therefore, though his obedience give him 
a right to impunity, or to the undiſtur- 
bed poſſeſſion of his life and eſtate, yet 
this does not entitle him to any privilege, 


which he had no natural right to. A 


King is not obliged to advance a ſubject 
to great honours, becauſe he has not for- 
feited his life and eſtate by rebellion ; but 
in caſe he had promiſed him, as an act 
of favour, that he would confer ſuch ho- 
nours upon him, upon condition of his 
yielding obedience in ſome particular in- 
ſtances, then he would have a right to 
them, not as yielding obedience to a law, 
but as fulfilling the conditions of a co- 
- venant. „ 
This may be farther illuſtrated, by 
conſidering the caſe of Mephiboſbeth: He 
had a natural and legal right to his life 


and eſtate, which deſcended to him from 


his father Jonathan, becauſe he behaved 
himſelf peaceably, and had not rebelled 
againſt David; but this did not entitle 
him to thoſe ſpecial favours which David 
confer'd upon him, ſuchas eating bread at 
His table continually®; for thoſe were the 
reſult of a covenant between David and 


onathan; in which David promiſed, 
that he would ſhew kindneſs to his houſe. 


after him. Now, to apply this to our 
preſent caſe, if we conſider our firſt pa- 


rents only as under a law, their perfect 
_ obedience to it, tis true, would have 


given them a right to impunity, ſince 12 
niſhment ſuppoſes a crime; there 
God could not, conſiſtently with his per- 
fections, have puniſhed them, had they 
not rebelled againſt him. I don't ſay, 
that God could not, in conſiſtency with 
his perfections, have taken away the 
bleſſings that he confer'd upon them, as 
creatures, in a way of ſovereignty, but 
this he could not do as a judge; ſo that 
man would have been entirely exempted 
from puniſhment, as long as he had 
ſtood: But this would not, in the leaſt, 
have entitled him to any ſuper-added 
happineſs, unleſs there had been a promiſe 
made, which gave him ground to expect 
| b 2 Sam. ix. 13. | 


ore 


© I Tim. iv. 8. 


it, in caſe he yielded obedience; and, if 
there were, then that diſpenſation, which 
before contained the form of a law, ha- 


ving this circumſtance added to it, would 
afterwards contain the form of a cove- 
nant, and ſo give him a right to that 
ſuper- added happineſs promiſed therein, 
according to the tenor of that covenant. 
Therefore, if we can prove (which we 
ſhall endeavour to do, before we diſmiſs 
this ſubject) not only that man was obli- 
ged to yield perfect obedience, as being 
under a law; but that he was given to ex- 
pect a ſuper-added happineſs, conſiſting 
either in the grace of confirmation in his 
preſent ſtate, or the heavenly bleſſedneſs; 
then 'twill follow, that he would have 


had a right to it, in caſe of yielding 


that obedience, according to the tenor 
of this diſpenſation, as containing in it 
the nature of a covenant. 


This I apprehend to be the juſt diffe- 


rence between a law and a covenant, as 
applicable to this 7 argument, and 
conſequently muſt conclude, that the 
diſpenſation man was under, contained 
both the Ideas of a law and a covenant: 
His relation to God, as a creature, obli- 
ged him to yield perfect obedience to the 
divine will, as containing the form of a 
law ; and this perfe& obedience, had it 
been perform'd, would have given him a 
right to the heavenly bleſſedneſs, by vir- 
tue of that promiſe, which God was 
pleaſed to give to man in this diſpenſa- 
tion, as it contain'd in it the nature of a 
covenant. And this will farther appear, 
when we conſider, Ea 

(2.) The bleſſing promiſed in this cove- 


nant, namely, life. This, in ſcripture, 


is uſed ſometimes to ſignify temporal, 


and, at other times, ſpiritual and eternal 
bleſſings: We have both theſe ſenſes 
joined together in the Apoſtle's words, 
where we read of the liſe that now is, and 
that which is to come. Moreover, ſome- 


times % and bleſing, or bleſſedneſs, 
are put together, and oppoſed to death, 


as containing in it all the ingredients of 
evil“; in which ſcripture, when Moſes 
exhorts them Zo chooſe life, he doth not 
barely intend a natural life, or outward 
bleſſings, for theſe there is no one but 
chooſes, whereas many are hardly per- 
ſwaded to make choice of ſpiritual life. 


In this Head we are upon, we conſider 


life, as including in it both ſpiritual and 
eternal bleſſedneſs; ſo it is to be under- 
ſtood, when our Saviour ſays, Strait 75 
the gate, and narrow is the way, which 


leadetb 


Deut. xxx. 19. 
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, gesb unto life * ; and elſewhere, If thou 
4 K into life, keep the command- 
mentsf. We muſt therefore conclude, 
chat Adam having ſuch a promiſe as this 
made to him, upon condition of perfect 
obedience, he was given to expect ſome 

rivileges, which he was not. then poſ- 
feſſed of, which included in them the en- 
joyment of the heavenly bleſſedneſs; 


therefore this diſpenſation, that he was 
under, may well be called a covenant of 


1. ſince this is ſo neceſſary a ſubject 
to be inſiſted on, we ſhall offer ſome ar- 
guments to prove it. Some have thought 
that it might be proved from = vi. 7. 
\ which they chooſe to render, They, like 
Adam, have tranſgreſſed the covenant ; 
from whence they conclude, that Adam 
was under a covenant ; and ſo they ſup- 


paſe that the word Adam is taken for the 


proper name of our firſt parent, as tis 
probable ir is elſewhere, viz. when Fob 


ſays, If I covered my tranſgreſſions, as 


Adam *, alluding to thoſe trifling excuſes 
which Adam made, to palliate his fin, 
immediately after his fall *. And there 
are ſome expaſitors who conclude, that 
this is no improbable ſenſe of this text: 
yet I would not lay much ſtreſs on it; 
becauſe the words may be render'd, as 
they are in our tranſlation, Ti 175 like 
men, &c. g. d. according to the cuſtom of 
vain man, they have franſgreſſed the co- 
venant; or, they are no better than the 


break covenant with God. In the ſame 

ſenſe the Apoſtle uſes the words, when 

reproving the Corinthians, he ſays, Are ye 
not carnal, and walk as men. 

| Therefore, paſſing this by, let us en- 


quire, whether it may not, in ſome mea- 


ſure, be proved from that ſcripture, which 
is often brought for this purpoſe, In the 
day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely 


die!; from whence tis argued, that, if 


man had retained his integrity, he would 
have been made partaker of the heaven- 
ly bleſſedneſs. Many, indeed, are ſo far 
from thinking this an argument to prove 


this matter, that they bring it as an ob- 


jection againſt it, as though God had gi- 

ven man hereby to underſtand, that he 
was not, purſuant to the nature of a co- 
venant, to expect any farther degree of 
happineſs, than what he was already poſ- 
ſeſſed of; but, agreeably to the ſanction 


Matt. vii, 14. Ff Matt. xix. 17. 


violavit, expul 


- Cor. iii. 3. Gen. ii 17. 


8 Job xxxi. 33, 8 
. Vid. Groe, in 6 vi. 7. Mihi latina hæe interpretatio non diſplicet, ut ſenſus hic fit ; ſicut Adam, quis pactum meum 
ſus eſt ex Hedene ; ita æquum eſt ex ſud _ expelli, | 5 
— Vs Zo 


of a law, death was to be inflicted, in 
caſe of diſobedience ; and life, that is, 
the ſtate in which he was created, ſhould 
be continued, as long as he retained his 
integrity : As when a legiſlator threatens 
his ſubjects with death, in caſe they are 
guilty of rebellion, nothing can be infer'd 


from thence, but that, if they do not 


rebel, they ſhall be continued in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of what they had a natural right 
to, as ſubjects, and not that they ſhould 
be advanced to a higher degree of digni- 
ty. This ſenſe of the text, indeed, ener- 
vates the force of the argument, taken 
from it, to prove, that man was under a 


covenant: But yet I would not wholly 


give it up, as containing in it nothing to 
ſupport the argument we are defending. 
For this threatening was denounced, not 


only to ſignify God's will to puniſh ſin, 


or the certain event that ſhould follow 
upon it, but as a motive to obedience ; 


and therefore it includes in it a pro- 


miſe of life, in caſe he retained his in- 
tegrity. | i 
The queſtion therefore is ; what is 


meant by this life? or, whether it has 
any reſpect to the heavenly bleſſedneſs ? 


In anſwer to which, I ſee no reaſon to 
conclude but that it has; ſince that is ſo 


often underſtood by the word Life, in 
{cripture : thus *tis ſaid, Hear and your. 
foul ſhall live n; and, If thou wilt enter 


into life, keep the Commandments u, and in 


many other places; therefore why ſhould 
reſt of mankind, who are diſpoſed to 


not Life, in this place, be taken in the 


ſame ſenſe? So, on the other hand, when 
death is threaten'd, in ſeveral ſcriptures, 


it implies a privation of the heavenly 
bleſſedneſs, and not barely a loſs of thoſe 


bleſſings, which we are actually poſ- 


ſeſſed of. | 


Moreover, Adam could not but know 
God to be the Fountain of bleſſedneſs, 
otherwiſe he would have been very de- 


fective in knowledge; and, when he 


looked into himſelf, he would find that 
he was capable of a greater degree of 


bleſſedneſs, than he did at preſent enjoy, 


and (which was yet more) he had a de- 
fire thereof implanted in his very nature. 
Now what can be infer'd from hence, 
but that he would conclude that God, 
who gave him theſe enlarged defires, af- 


ter ſome farther degree of happineſs ari- 


ſing from communion with him, would 


give him to expect it, in caſe he retained 


h Gen. iii. 12. 


n Matt. xix. 17. 
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that holineſs, which was implanted in neral ſcope and deſign of the Apoſtle in 
his nature? | this text; and it is agreeable to the ſenſe 
But, that it may farther appear that of many other ſcriptures, that ſpeak of 
our firſt parents were given to expect a the advantages that believers attain by 
greater A of happineſs, and conſe- Chriſt's death, as compared with the dit. 
quently that the diſpenſation, that they advantages which man ſuſtained by Adam's 
were under, was properly federal, let it fall; therefore it follows, that, had Adam 
be conſider d; that the advantages which ſtood, he, and all his poſterity, would 
Chriſt came into the world to procure have attained eternal life. 
for his people, which are promiſed to Thus we have endeavour'd to prove, 
them, in the ſecond covenant, are, for that Godenter'd into covenant with 44 
ſubſtance , the ſame with thoſe which inaſmuch as he was given to expect, that, 
man would have enjoy'd, had he not if he had yielded perfect obedience, he 
fallen; for he came to ſeek, and ſave that ſhould have been poſſeſſed of the hea- 
which was loſt, and to procure the reco- venly bleſſedneſs. But, ſuppoſing this 
very of forfeited bleſſings: but Chriſt came be not allowed of, and the arguments 
into the world to purchaſe eternal life for brought to prove it are reckon'd incon- 
chem; therefore this would have been cluſive, it would be ſufficient to our pre- 
enjoy d, if there had been no need of pur- ſent purpoſe, and would argue the diſpen- 
chaſing it, vig. if man had retained his ſation that Adam was under to be that of 
integrity. 5 a covenant, if God had only promiſed 
| The Apoſtle, ſpeaking of the end of him the grace of confirmation, and not 
Chriſt's coming into the world, ob- to tranſplant him from the earthly to the 
ſerves o, not only, that it was to redeem heavenly paradiſe ; for ſuch a privilege 
us from the curſe, or the condemning ſen- as this, which would have render'd his 
tence of the lau, but that his redeemed fall impoſſible, would have contained ſo 
ones might be made partakers of the advantagious a circumſtance attending the 
bleſſing of Abraham, which was a very ſtate in which he was, as would have 
comprehenſive one, including in it, that plainly proved che diſpenſation he was 
| God would be his God, his ſhield, and ex- under to be federal. Therefore, before 
ceeding great reward; and the ſame Apo- we diſmiſs this Head, we ſhall endeavour 
ſtle elſewyhere ſpeaks of Chriſt's having re- to make that eat and conſider, 
deemed them that were under the law, 1. That to be confirmed in a ſtate of 
that is, the curſe of the violated law, holineſs and happineſs, was neceſſary to 
or covenant, that we might receive render that ſtate of bleſſedneſs, in which 
_ the adoption of ſons *, that is, that we he was created compleat ; for whatever 
might be made "rang of all the privi- advantages he was poſſeſſed of, it would 
| leges of God's children, which certainly have been a great allay to them to conſi- 
include in them eternal life. der, that it was poflible for him to loſe 
Again, there is ahother ſcripture that them, or through any act of inadver- 
| farther ſupports this argument, taken tency, in complying with a temptation to 
from Rom. viii. 3, 4. What the lau could fall, and ruin himſelf for ever. If the 
not do, in that it was weak through the fleſh, ſaints in heaven, who are advanced to 2 
God ſending bis own Son in the likeneſs of greater degree of bleſſedneſs, were not 
finful fleſh, and, for fin, condemned ſin in confirmed in it; if it was poflible for 
the fleſh, that the righteouſneſs of the law them to loſe, or fall from it, it would 
might be fulfilled in us; which is as tho render their joy incompleat, much more 
he ſhould fay, according to the tenor of would the happineſs of Adam have been 
the firſt covenant, eternal life was not to fo, if he had been to have continued for 
be expected, ſince it was become weak, ever, without this privilege. 
or could not give it, becauſe man could 2. If he had not had ground to expect 
not yield perfect obedience, which was the grace of confirmation in holineſs and 
the condition thereof: But God's ſending happineſs, upon his yielding perfect obe- 
his own Son to perform this obedience for dience, then this perfect obedience could 
us, was an expedient for our attaining not, in any reſpect, in propriety of ſpeak- 
chat life, which we could not otherwiſe ing, be ſaid to have been conditional, 
bave enjoy d. This ſeems to be the ge- unleſs you ſuppoſe it a condition of the 


When I ſpeak of the advantages being, for ſubſtance the ſame, it is ſuppoſed, that there are ſome circumſtances of 
glory, in which that falvation, that was purchaſed by Chriſt, differs from that happineſs which Adam would have been 
of, had he perſiſled in his integrity. 5 PWW 
. Gal. li. 13, 14. 2 Gen. vii. 7. compared with Chap, xv. 1. * Gal. iv. 4, 5, 8 
bot ; bleſſings 
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bleſſings which he was then poſſeſſed of; 
which ſeems not ſo agreeable to the Idea 


contained in the word Condition, which 


is conſider d as a motive to excite obe- 
dience, taken from ſome bleſſing, which 
would be conſequent thereupon. But, if 
this be not allowed to have ſufficient 
weight in it, let me add, | . 

3. That it is agreeable to, and tends 
very much to advance the glory of the 
divine goodneſs, for God not to leave an 
innocent creature in a ſtate of perpetual 


uncertainty, as to the continuance of his 


holineſs and happineſs, which he would 
have done, had be not promiſed him the 


grace of confirmation, whereby he would, 
dy his immediate interpoſure, have pre- 


vented every thing that might have occa- 
ſioned his fall. 5 B 
4. This may be farther argued, from 

the method of God's dealing with other 


ſinleſs creatures, whom he deſigned to 


make compleatly bleſſed, and ſo monu- 

ments of his abundant goodneſs. Thus 
he dealt with the holy angels, and thus 
he will deal with his ſaints, in another 
world; the former are, the other ſhall 
be, when arrived there, confirmed in ho- 
lineſs and happineſs ; and why ſhould we 
ſuppoſe, that the goodneſs of God ſhould 
be leſs glorified towards man at firſt, had 
he retained his integrity? Moreover, this 
will farther appear, if we conſider, 


g. That thediſpenſation of providence, 


which Adam was under, ſeems to carry 
in it the nature of a ſtate of probation : 
If he was a probationer, it muſt either 
be for the heavenly glory, or, at leaſt, 
for a farther degree of happineſs, con- 
taining in it this grace of confirmation, 
which is the leaſt that can be ſuppoſed, if 
there were any promiſe given him; and, 
if all other diſpenſations of providence, 
towards man, contain ſo many great and 
precious promiſes in them, as it is certain 


they do; can we ſuppoſe that man, in his 


ſtate of innocency, had no promiſe given 
him? And, if he had, then I cannot but 
conclude, that God enter'd into cove- 
nant with him, which was the thing to 
be proved. | — 

Object. 1. The Apoſtle, in ſome of the 
ſeriptures but now refer d to, calls the 
diſpenſation, that Adam was under, 4 
law ; therefore we have no ground to call 
it a covenant. Fe A, 

Anſfwo. Tis true, it is often called a /aw; 
but let it be conſider'd, that it had two 
Ideas included in it, which are not oppo- 
ſite to, or inconſiſtent with each other, 


g c 2 Tim. i. 10. 


namely, that of a law, and a covenant. 
As man was under a natural and indiſpen- 
ſable obligation to yield perfect obe- 
dience, and was liable to eternal death, 
in caſe of diſobedience, it had in it the 
form and ſanction of a law; and this is 
not inconſiſtent with any thing that has 
been before ſuggeſted, in which we have 
endeavour'd to maintain, that, beſides 
this, there 'was ſomething added to it 
that contained the nature of a covenant, 
which is all that we pretend to prove; 
and therefore the diſpenſation may juſtly 
take its denomination from one or the 
other Idea, provided, when one is men- 
tioned, the other be not excluded. If 
we call it a law, it was ſuch a law, as 
had a promiſe of ſuper- added bleſſedneſs 
annex'd to it; or if we, on the other 
hand, call it a covenant, it had, notwith- 


ſtanding, the obligation of a law, ſince 


it was made with a ſubject, who was 
bound, without regard to his arbitrary 
choice in this matter, to fulſil the de- 
mands thereof. 

Object. 2. It is farther objected, againſt 
what has been ſaid concerning man's ha- 
ving a promiſe of the heavenly bleſſedneſs 
given him, upon condition of obedience, 


that this is a privilege peculiarly adapted 
to the goſpel-diſpenſation; and that our 


Saviour was the firſt that made it known 
to the world, as the Apoſtle ſays, that 
life · and immortality is Lage to hight 
through the goſpel, and made manifeſt, by 
the appearing of our Saviour Feſus Chrift *, 
and therefore it was not made known by 
the law, and conſequently there was no 
promiſe thereof made to Adam in inno- 
cency ; and the Apoſtle ſays elſewhere, 
that the way into the holieſt of all, that is, 
into heaven, was not yet made manifeſt, 
while the firſt tabernacle was yet ſtanding, 


till Chriſt came, who obtained eternal re- 


demption for us. From whence they ar- 
gue, that we have no reaſon to conclude 
that Adam had any promiſe, or expeCta- 
tion, founded thereon of the heavenly 
bleſſedneſs; and conſequently the argu- 
ment taken from thence to prove, that 

the diſpenſation he was under, was that of 


a covenant, 1s not concluſive. 


Anſiv. It ſeems very ſtrange, that any 
ſhould infer, from the ſcriptures men- 
tioned in the objection, that eternal life 


was altogether unknown in the world till 


Chriſt came into it, inaſmuch as the mean- 
ing of thoſe ſcriptures is plainly this: In 
the former of them, when the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of life and immortality, as brought 
t Heb, ix. 8, 11, 12. „„ : | 
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to light by the goſpel, nothing elſe can be 
intended, but that this is more fully re- 
vealed by the goſpel, than it was before; 


or, that Chriſt revealed this as a purchaſed 


oſſeſſion, in which reſpect it could not 
* revealed before. And, if this be op- 
poſed to the revelation given to Adam of 


life and immortality, in the firſt cove- 
nant; notwithſtanding it may be diſtin- 


guiſhed from it: for, though the hea- 
venly bleſſedneſs was contained therein; 
yet it was not conſider'd, as including in 
it the Idea of ſalvation, as it does to us, 
when revealed in the goſpel. | 
As to the latter of thoſe ſcriptures, 
concerning the way into the holieſt of all, 
that is, into heaven, not being made manifeſt 
while the firſt tabernacle was yet ſtanding, 
the meaning thereof is, that the way of 
our redemption, by Jeſus Chriſt, was 
not ſo clearly revealed, or with thoſe cir- 
cumſtances of glory, under the ceremo- 
nial law, as it is by the goſpel; or, at 
leaſt, whatever diſcoveries were made 
thereof, yet the promiſes had not their 
full accompliſhment, till Chriſt came and 
ereted the goſpel-diſpenſation ; this, 
therefore, doth not, in the leaſt, militate 
againſt the argument we are maintaining. 
Thus concerning the bleſſing promiſed in 
this covenant, namely, life, by which it 
_ farther appears to be a federal diſpenſa- 
tion. 4285 F fs 
(.) We are now to conſider the con- 
dition of man's obtaining this bleſſing, 
which, as it is expreſſed in this Anſwer, 
was perſonal, perfect, and perpetual obe- 
dience. | 5 5 
1. He was obliged to perform obe- 
dience, which was agreeable to his cha- 
racter, as a ſubject, and thereby to own 


the ſovereignty of his Creator, and Law- 


giver, and the equity of his law, and his 


right to govern him, according to it, 


which obligation was natural, neceſſary 


and indiſpenſable. 4 


2. This obedience was to be perſo- 
nal, that is, not performed by any other 
in his behalf, and imputed to him, as 
his obedience was to be imputed to all 
his poſterity; and therefore, in that re- 
ſpect, it would not have been perſonal, 
as applied to them ; or as the obedience 
of Chriſt is imputed to us in the ſecond 
covenant, 42 5 45 . 
3. It was to be perfect, without the 
leaſt defect, and that both in heart and 
life: He was obliged to do every thing 
that God required, as well as abſtain from 
every thing that he forbad him; there- 
fore we are not to ſuppoſe, that it was 


only his eating the forbidden fruit that 


would ruin him, though that was the 
particular ſin by which he fell, ſince his 
doing any other thing, that was in it ſelf 
ſinful, or his neglecting any thing that 


was required, would equally have occa- 


ſioned his fall. | 

But, ſince we are conſidering man's 
obligation to yield obedience to the di- 
vine law, it follows, from hence, that it 
was neceſſary that there ſhould be an in- 


timation given of the rule, or matter, of 


his obedience, and conſequently that the 
law of God ſhould be made known to 
him; for it is abſolutely neceſſary, not 
only that a law ſhould be enacted, but 


promulgated, before the ſubject is bound 
to obey it, Now the law of God was 


made known to man two ways, agreeable 
to the twofold diſt inction thereof. 
1*, The law of nature was written on 


his heart, in which the wiſdom of God 
did as much diſcover it ſelf, as in the 


ſubject matter of this law. In this re- 
ſpect, the whole law of nature might be 
ſaid to be made known to him at once; 
the knowledge of which was communi- 


cated to him, with the powers and fa. 


culties of his ſoul, and was, as it were, 
inſtamped on his' nature; ſo that he 
might as well plead, that he was not an 
intelligent creature, as that he was de- 
ſtitute of the knowledge of this law. 

27. As there were, beſides this, ſeveral 
other poſitive laws, that man was obliged 
to yield obedience to, though theſe could 
not, properly ſpeaking, be ſaid to be 
written on his heart; yet he had the 


knowledge hereof communicated to him. 
Whether this was done all at once, or at 


various times, it is not for us to deter- 


mine; however, this we muſt conclude, 


that theſe poſitive laws could not be, 
known in a way of reaſoning, as the law 


of nature might: But, ſince we have 


ſufficient ground to conclude, that God 
was pleaſed, in different ways and times, 
to communicate his mind and will to 


man, we are not to ſuppoſe that he was 
deſtitute of the knowledge of all thoſe 


poſitive laws, that he was obliged to 
5 _ 

What the number of theſe laws was 
we know not; bur, as there have been, 


in all ages, various poſitive laws relating 


to inſtituted worſhip, doubtleſs, Adam 
had many ſuch laws revealed to him, 
though nor mentioned in ſcripture. This 
I cannot but obſerve, becauſe ſome per- 
ſons uſe ſuch modes of ſpeaking about 


this matter, as though there were no 
other 
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to obey, but that of his not eating of the 
tree of knowledge, of good and evil, or, 
together with it, that which related to 
the obſervation of the ſabbath. 

4. The obedience, which man was to 


perform, was to be perpetual; by which 


we are not to underſtand, that it was to 


be performed to eternity, under the no- 
tion of a condition of the covenant, 


though it certainly was, as this covenant 
contained in it the obligation of a law: 
The reaſon of this is very obvious; for, 
when any thing is performed, as a con- 


dition of obtaining a ſubſequent bleſſing, 
it is ſuppoſed, that this bleſſing is not to 


be confer'd till the condition is per- 
formed : But that is inconſiſtent with the 
eternal duration of this obedience, on the 

erformance whereof the heavenly bleſ- 
ſedneſs was to be confer'd ; and therefore, 


though divines often uſe the word Perpe- 
tual, when treating on this ſubject, it 


muſt be underſtood with this limitation, 
that man was to obey, without any inter- 
ruption or defect, ſo long as he remained 
in a ſtate of probation; and this obe- 
dience had a peculiar reference to the 


| diſpenſation, as it was federal: But, 


when this ſtate of trial was over, and 
the bleſſing, promiſed on this condi- 
tion, confer'd, then, though the ſame 
obedience was to be performed to eterni- 


ty, it would not be conſider'd as the con- 


dition of a covenant, but as the obliga- 


tion of a law. And this leads us to en- 


quire, | | 

Whether we may not, with ſome de- 
gree of probability, without being guilty 
of a afl curioſity, determine any thing 
relating to the time of man's continuance 
in a ſtate of trial, before the bleſſing 
promiſed, at leaſt, that part of it, which 
conſiſted in the grace of confirmation, 
would have been confer'd upon him. 
Though I would not enter into any ſub- 
ject that is over-curious, or pretend to 
determine that which is altogether un- 
Certain, 
reckon'd ſo, eſpecially if we be not too 
peremptory, or exceed the bounds of 
modeſty, in what reſpects this matter. 
All that I ſhall ſay, concerning it, is, 


that it ſeems very probable that our firſt 


parents would have continued no longer 
in this ſtate of probation, but would have 
attained the grace of confirmation, which 


is a conſiderable circumſtance in the bleſ- 


ling promiſed in this covenant, as ſoon as 
they had children arrived to an age capa- 


yet, I think, this is not to be 
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other poſitive law, that man was obliged 


ble of obeying, or ſinning themſelves, 
which, how long. that would have been, 
it 1s a vain thing to pretend to deter- 
mine. 6 

The reaſon why divines ſuppoſe, that 
Adam's ſtate of probation would have 
continued no longer, is, becauſe theſe 
children muſt then either be ſuppoſed to 
have been confirmed in that ſtate of holi- 
neſs and happineſs, in which they were, 
or not. If they had been confirmed 


' therein, then they would have attained 


the bleſſings of this covenant, before 
Adam had fulfilled the condition thereof: 
If they had not been confirmed, then it 


Was poſſible for them to have fallen, and 


yet for him to have ſtood; and ſo his 
performing the condition of the cove- 
nant, would not have procured the bleſ- 
ſing thereof for them, which is contrary 
to the tenor thereof. When our firſt 
parents would have been removed from 
paradiſe to heaven, and ſo have attained 
the perfection of the bleſſings contained 
in this covenant, it would be a vain, pre- 
ſumptuous, and unprofitable thing to en- 
quire into. | 

(4.) The laſt thing obſerved, in this 
Anſwer, is what ſome call the ſeals an- 


nexed to this covenant, as an ordinance 


deſigned to confirm their faith therein; 
and theſe were the two trees mentioned 


in Gen. ii. of which the tree of life was 
more properly called a ſeal, than the tree 


of knowledge, of good and evil. 
1. Concerning the tree of life, ſeve- 
ral things may be obſerved. 5 
1*, It was a ſingle tree, not a ſpecies 


of trees, bearing one ſort of fruit, as 


ſome ſuppoſe : This is evident, becauſe 


it is expreſsly ſaid, that it was planted 


in the midſt of the garden. 

2%, The fruit thereof is ſaid, in the 
ſame ſcripture, to be pleaſant to the fight, 
and good for food, as well as that of other 
trees, which were ordained for the ſame 

urpoſe. It is a vain thing to enquire 
what ſort of fruit it was; and it is better 
to confeſs our ignorance hereof, than to 
pretend to be wiſe above what is written. 

3%, It is called the tree of life. Some 
ſuppoſe, that the principal, if not the 
only reaſon, of its being ſo called, was, 
becauſe it was ordained to preſerve man's 
natural life, or prevent any decay of na- 
ture, or to reſtore it, if it were in the 
leaſt impair ' d, to its former vigour. And 
accordingly they ſuppoſe, that, though 
man was made immortal, yet ſome things 
might have happen d to him, which 


v Gen. ii. 9. | 
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would have had a tendency to impair his 


health, in ſome degree, and weaken and 


deſtroy the temperament of his body, by 


which means death would gradually, ac- 


cording to the courſe of nature, be 
brought upon him: But, as a relief againſt 


this, he had a remedy always at hand; 
for the fruit of this tree, by a medicinal 
virtue, would as effectually reſtore him 

to his former ſtate of health, as much as 


meat, drink, and reſt, have a natural 


virtue to repair the fatigues, and ſupply 
the neceffities of nature, in thoſe who. 
have the moſt heathful conſtitution, which 


would, notwithſtanding, be deftroy'd, 
without the uſe thereof : But, though 
there be ſomewhat of ſpirit and ingenuity 
in this ſuppoſition; yet why may we not 
ſuppoſe, that the uſe of any other food 
might have the ſame effect, which would 
be always ready at hand, whenever he 


had occaſion for it, or where-ever he re- 


| ſided? 5 


Therefore I cannot but conclude, that 


the principal, if not the only reaſon, of 
the tree of life's being ſo called, was, be- 
cauſe it was, by God's appointment, a 
ſacramental ſign and ordinance for the 
faith of our firſt parents, that, if they 
retained their integrity, they might be 
aſſured of the bleſſed event thereof, to 
wit, eternal life, of which this was, as 


it is called in this Anfiver, a pledge; and 
it contain'd in it the ſame Idea, for ſub- 


ſtance, as other ſacraments do, namely, 
as it was deſigned not to confer, but to 
' fignify the bleſſing promiſed, and as a 
farther means to encourage their expecta- 
tion thereof: Thus our firſt parents were 
to eat of the fruit of this tree, agreeably 
to the nature of other ſacramental ſigns, 


with this view, that hereby the thing 


ſignified might be brought to their re- 
membrance, and they. might take occa- 


ſion, at the ſame time, to rely on God's 


promiſe relating to the bleſſing which 


they expected; and they might be as 


much aſſured, that they ſhould attain 
eternal life, in caſe they perſiſted in their 
obedience, as they were, that God had 
given them this tree, and liberty to eat 
thereof, with the expectation of this bleſ- 
ſing ſignified there ß. | 
Now, to make. it appear, that it was 
deſigned as a ſacramental ſign of eternal 
life, which was promiſed in this cove- 
nant, we may conſider thoſe alluſions to 
it-in the New Teſtament, whereby the 
heavenly. glory is fet forth: thus tis ſaid, 
* Rev. ih 7. 


e John ii. 5. 


Chap. xxl, 14. 
* x Cor. v. 7. 
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Seal of the Covenant. 
To him that overcometh will I give to ea; 
of the tree of life, which is in the midſ of 
the paradiſe of God * ; and elſewher: 
Bleſed are they that do his commandments. 
that they may have a right to the tree of 
life. It ſeems very plain, that this re- 
ſpects, in thoſe ſcriptures, the heavenly 
glory, which is called the New Feruſa- 
lem, for 1t has a particular application to 
that ſtate of the church, When God ſhall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow 
nor crying *; and it is mentioned imme- 
diately after, Chriſt's coming quickly, and 
his reward's being with him *; and there 
are ſeveral other paſſages, which might be 
eaſily obſerved, which agree only with 
the heavenly ſtate. Therefore, ſince this 
glory is thus deſcribed, why may we not 
ſuppoſe, that the heavenly ſtate was ſig- 
 nified by this tree to Adam, in paradiſe? 
And, that this may farther appear, let 
it be conſider'd, that nothing is more 
common, in ſcripture, than for the Holy 
Ghoſt to repreſent the thing ſignified by the 
ſign: Thus ſanctification, which was one 
thing ſignified by circumciſion, is called, 
The circumciſion made without hands; 
and regeneration, which is ſignified by 
baptiſm, is called, our being born of wa- 
ter e; and Chriſt, whoſe death was ſigni- 
fied by the paſſover, is called, Our Paſſc- 
ver . Many other inſtances, of the like 
nature, might be produced ; therefore, 
fince the heavenly glory is repreſented by 
the tree of life, why may we not ſuppoſe, 
that the reaſon of its being ſo called, was, 
becauſe it was ordain'd, at firſt, to be a 
ſacramental ſign or pledge of eternal lite, 
which our firſt parents were given to ex- 
pect, according to the tenor of that co- 
venant, which they were under. 

Object. 1. It is objected, by ſome, that 
ſacramental ſigns, ceremonies, or types, 
were only adapted to that diſpenſation, 
which the church of the Fews were un- 
der, and therefore were not agreeable to 
that ſtate in which man was at firſt, 

. Anſw. The ceremonial law, tis true, 
was not known, nor did it take place, 
while man was in a ſtate of innocency; 
nor was. ĩt God's ordinary way to inſtruct 
him then by ſigns; yet it is not jncon- 
ſiſtent with that ſtate, for God to ordain 
one or two ſigns, as ordinances, for the 
faith of our firſt parents, the ſignification 
whereof was adapted to the ſtate, in 
which they were, any more than our Sa- 
viour's inſtituting two ſignificant ordi- 


A Chap. xxii. 12, b Coloſſ. ii. 11. 
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Of the Tree of Knowledee of Good and Evil. 319 
nances under the goſpel, viz. Bapriſm; wherice he was taken; and therefore the 
and the Lord's Supper, as having rela- tree of life could not make this threaten- 
tion to the bleſſings expected therein, is ing of no effect, though man had eaten 
inconſiſtent with this preſent diſpenſa- of it, after his fall: But, ſince the whole 
tion, in which we have nothing to do force of the objection depends on the ſenſe 
with the ceremonial law, any more than they put on the text before mentioned, 
our firſt parents had. And all this ar- agreeable thereunto, the only reply that 
gues nothing more, than that God may, we need give to it is, by conſidering 
if he pleaſes, in any ſtate of the church, what is the true and proper eule 
inſtruct them in thoſe things, which thereof. | | 
their faith ſhould be converſant about, When it is ſaid; God drove out the 
in what way he pleaſes.  _ man, left he ſhould eat of the tree of ſes 

Object. 2. It is farther objected, that and live for ever; the meaning thereof is, 
the tree of life was not deſigned to be a as n he ſhould ſay, Leſt the poor 
ſacramental ſign of the covenant, which deceived creature, who is now become 
our firſt parents were under, but rather, blind, ignorant, and expoſed to error, 
as was before obſerved, an expedient, to ſhould eat of this tree, and think to live 
render them immortal, in a natural way, for ever, as he did before the fall, there- 
inaſmuch as when man was fallen, yet fore he ſhall be driven out of paradiſe. 
the tree of life had ſtill the ſame virtue: This was, in ſome reſpect, an act of 
Accordingly tis ſaid, Left he put forth his kindneſs to him, to prevent a miſtake, 
hand, and take of thetreeof life, and eat and which might have been of pernicious 
live for ever; therefore the Lord God ſent tendency, in turning him aſide from 
him forth out of the garden of Eden; and ſeeking ſalvation in the promiſed ſeed. 
be drove out the man : and placed cheru- Beſides; when the thing fignified, by this 
bims and a flaming fword, which turned tree, was not to be obtained that way, 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of in which it was before, it ceaſed to be a 
life*. And ſome extend this objection facramental fign; and therefore, as he 
ſo far, as that they ſuppoſe man did not had no right to it, ſo it would have been 
eat of the tree of life before he fell, which, no leſs than a profanation to make a 
had he done, he would, by virtue of his religious uſe of it, in his fallen ſtate. 
eating of ir, have lived for ever, not- 2. The other tree, which we read of, 
withitanding his fin ; or if, as ſoon as he whereof our firſt parents were forbidden 
had fallen, he had had that happy thought, to eat, upon pain of death, is called, The 
and fo had eaten of it, he might, even free of knowledge, of good and evil; though 
then, have prevented death; and there- the fruit of this tree was, in it ſelf, pro- 
fore God drove him out of paradife, that per for food, as well as that of any other; 
he might not eat of it, that fo the curſe, yet God forbad man to eat of it, out of 
conſequent upon his fall, might take his mere ſovereignty; and that he might 
effect. e a hereby let him know, that he enjoy d no- 
Anw. The abſurdity of this objection, thing but by his grant, and that he muſt 
and the method of reaſoning made uſe of abſtain from things apparently good, if 
do ſupport it, will appear, if we conſider, he require it. Tis a vain thing to pre- 
that there was ſomething more loſt by tend to determine what ſort of fruit 
man's fall, beſides immortality, which no this tree produced: It is, indeed, a com- 
fruit, produced by any tree, could reſtore monly received opinion, that it was an 
to him. And befides, man was then lia- apple-tree, or ſome ſpecies thereof; but, 
ble to that curſe, which was denounced, Goh I will not determine this to be a 
by which he was under an indiſpenſable vulgar error, yet I cannot but think it a 
neceſſity of returning to the duſt, from groundleſs conjeRure *; and therefore I 


„ 3. 2203s Ade 15; 17 115 3 og | | N 

f The principal Re brought to prove this, is the application of that ſcripture, to this purpoſe, in Cant. viii. 5. 
T'raiſed thee up under the apple-tree;, there thy mother brought thee forth, q. d. the church, when fallen by our firſt parents 
eating the fruit of this tree, was raiſed up, when the Meſſiah was firſt promiſed : But, though this be a truth, yet 
whether it be the thing intended, by the Holy Ghoſt, in that ſcripture, is uncertain, As for the opinion of thoſe who 
ſuppoſe it was a fig-tree, as Theodoret, Lid. Queſt. XX VIII. in Gen.] and ſome other ancient writers; that has no other 
foundation, bur whe we read, concerning our firſt parents ſewing fig-leaves'together, and making themſelves aprons, 
which, they ſuppoſe, was done before they departed from the tree, their ſhame immediately ſuggeſting the neceſlity 
thereof, But others think, that whatever tree it were, it certainly was not a tig-tree, becauſe it can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
but that our firſt parents, having a ſenſe of guilt, as well as ſtiame, would be afraid fo much as to touch that tree, 
which had:vocafiened their ruin Ochers conclude, that it was a vine, becauſe our Saviour appointed, that wine, 
Which the vine produces, ſhould be uſed, in commemorating his death, which removed the effects of that curſe, which 
ſin brought on the world: But this is a vain and trifling method of reaſoning, and diſcovers what lengths ſome men run, 
in their abſurd gloſſes on ſcripture, N 9 ä 1 
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320 Our firſt Parents endued with Freedom of Will. 


| would rather profeſs my ignorance as to 


this marter. 


As to the reaſon of its being called 


the tree of knowledge, of good and evil. 
Some have given great ſcope to their wit 


and fancy, in advancing groundleſs con- 


jectures: Thus the Jewiſb hiſtorian e, 
And, after him, ſeveral Rabbinical writers, 


| have ſuppoſed, that it was thus deſcribed, 


as there was an internal virtue in the 


fruit thereof, to brighten the minds of 
men, and, in a natural way, make them 


wiſe. And Socinus, and ſome of his bre- 


thren, have ſo far improved upon this 


abſurd ſuppoſition, that they have ſup- 


poſed, that our firſt parents, before they 


eat of this tree, had not much more 
knowledge than infants have, which they 
found on the literal ſenſe they give of that 
ſcripture, which repreſents them as not 
knowing that they were naked *. But 


enough of theſe aburdities, which carry 


in them their own confutation. I can- 


not but think tis called, the tree of 


knowledge, of good and evil, to ſignify, 
that, as man before knew, by experience, 
what it was to enjoy that good which 


God had confer'd upon him, the conſe- 


quence of his cating thereof would be, 


his having an experimental knowledge of 
evil. 75 ET 


All chat I ſhall add, concerning this 
prohibition, which God gave to our firſt 


parents, is, that, as to the matter of it, 
it was one of thoſe laws, which are 


founded in God's arbitrary will, and 
therefore the thing was render'd ſinful, 


only by its being forbidden; neverthe- 


leſs, man's diſobedience to it render'd 


him no leſs guilty, than if he had tranſ- 
greſſed any of the laws of nature. 


Moreover, it was a very ſmall thing 
for him to have yielded obedience to this 


law, which was deſigned as a trial of his 


readineſs, to perform univerſal obedience 
in all the inſtances thereof, It was not 
ſo difficult a duty, as that which God 


afterwards commanded Abraham to per- 
form, when he bad him offer up his ſon; 


neither was he under a neceſſity of eating 
thereof, ſince he had ſuch a liberal pro- 
viſion of all things for his ſuſtenance and 


delight; and therefore his fin, in not 


complying herewith, was the more ag- 
gravated. Beſides, he was expreſsly cau- 


tioned againſt it, and told, that in the 
day that be eat of it, he ſhould die; 


whereby God, foreſeeing that he would 


diſobey this command, determined to 


* 


8 Vid. Joſeph, Antiquit. Lib. I. cap, 2. 
Dei Fil, 


leave him without excuſe. 'This was 


that tranſgreſſion by which he fell, ang 


brought on the world all the miſeries 
that have enſued thereon. = 


Quksr. XXI. Did man continue 
m that eſtate wherein God, af 


firſt, created him? 7 


Axs w. Our firſt parents, being 
left to the freedom of their 
own will, through the tempta- 
tion of ſatan, tranſgreſſed the 
commandment of God, in eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, and 
thereby fell from the ſtate of 
innocency, wherein they were 
created. 1 8 


N this Anſwer, 


I. There is ſomething ſuppoſed, name- 


ly, that our firſt parents were endued 


witha freedom of will. This is a property 


belonging to man, as a reaſonable crea- 
ture; ſo that we may as well ſeparate un- 


derſtanding from the mind, as liberty from 
the will, eſpecially when tis converſant 
about things within its own ſphere, and, 
moſt of all, when we conſider man in a 
ſtate of perfection, as to all the powers 
and faculties of his ſoul, as he was be- 
fore the fall. Now, that we may under- 
ſtand what this freedom of will was, let 
it be confider'd, that it conſiſted in a 
power, which man had, of chooſing, or 
embracing, what appear'd agreeably, to 
the dictates of his underſtanding, to be 


good, or refuſing and avoiding what was 


evil, and that without any conſtraint, or 
force, laid upon him, to act contrary to 


the dictates thereof; and it alſo ſuppoſes a 


power to act purſuant to what the will 
chooſes, otherwiſe it could not ſecure the 
happineſs that it defires, or avoid the 
evil that it deteſts, and then its liberty 
would be little more than a name, with- 
out the thing contained in it. 

Moreover, ſince the thing that the will 
chooſes, is ſuppoſed to be agreeable to 
the dictates of the underſtanding, it fol- 
lows, that if there be an error in judg- 
ment; or a deſtructive, or unlawful ob- 
ject preſents it ſelf, under the notion of 
good, though it be really evil, the will is, 


* Vid. Socin. de Stat. Prim. Hom. & Smale, de Ver. & Nat. 


not- 
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notwithſtanding, ſaid to act freely, in 

chooſing or embracing it, in which re- 

ſpect tis free to evil, as well as to good. 

Io apply this to our preſent purpoſe, 
we mu . e man, in his ſtate of in- 
nocency, to have been without any defect 

in his underſtanding, and therefore that he 


could not, when making a right uſe of 


the powers and faculties of his ſoul, call 
evil good, or good evil. Nevertheleſs, 
through inadvertency, the mind might 
be impoſed on, and that which was evil 
might be repreſented under the appearance 
of good, and accordingly the will deter- 


mine it ſelf to chooſe or embrace it; 


for this is not inconſiſtent with liberty, 
ſince it might have been avoided by the 
right improvement of his natural powers, 
and therefore he was not conſtrained, or 
forced to ſin. . 
Now it appears, that our firſt parents 
had this freedom of will, or power to 
retain their integrity; from their being 
under an indiſpenſible obligation to yield 
perfect obedience, and liable to puniſh- 
ment for the leaſt defect thereof. This 
therefore ſuppoſes the thing not to be in 
it elf impoſſible, or the puniſhment en- 
ſuing unavoidable ; therefore it follows, 
that they had a power to ſtand, or, which 
is all one, a liberty of will, ro chooſe 
that which was conducive to their hap- 
pineſs. 5 1 
This might alſo be argued from the 
difference that there is between man's in- 
nocent and fallen ſtate. Nothing is more 
evident, than that man, as fallen, is by a 
neceſſity of nature, inclined to ſin; and 
accordingly he is ſtiled, a ſervant of fin \, 
or a ſlave to it, entirely under its domi- 
nion: But it was otherwiſe with him be- 
fore his fall, when, according to the 
conſtitution of his nature, he was equally 
inclined to what is good, and furniſhed 
with every thing that was neceſſary to 


| his yielding that obedience, which was 
demanded of him. 


II. Tis farther obſerved, that our firſt 
parents were left to the freedom of their 
own will. This implies, that God did 
not defign, eſpecially while they were in 
this ſtate of probation, to afford them 
that immediate help, 
of his providence, which would have ef- 
fectually prevented their compliance with 
any temptation to fin; for that would 
have render'd their fall impoſſible, and 
would have. been a granting them the 
bleſſing of confirmation, before the con- 


i John viii. 34. 


by the interpoſure 


* Gen. iii. 13. 


dition thereof was fulfilled. God could 


eaſily have prevented the devil's entrance 


into paradiſe; as he does his coming 
again into heaven, to give diſturbance to, 
or lay ſnares for any of the inhabitants 
thereof; or, though he ſuffer'd him to 
aſſault our firſt parents, he might, by the 
interpoſure of his grace, have prevented 
that inadveftency, by which they gave 
the firſt occaſion to his victory over them. 
There was no need for God to implant a 


new principle of grace in their ſouls ; 


for, by the right uſe. of the liberty of 
their own wills, they might have de- 
fended themſelves againſt the tempta- 
tion; and, had he given them a pre- 
ſent intimation of their danger, or eſpe- 
cially excited thoſe habits of grace, which 
were implanted in their ſouls, at that 
time, when there was moſt need thereof, 


their ſinful compliance with fatan's 


temptation would have been prevented : 
but this God was not obliged to do ; and 
accordingly he is faid to leave them to 
the freedom of their own wills. And 
this does not render him the author of 
their fin, or bring them under a natural 
neceſſity of falling, inaſmuch as he had 
before furniſhed them with ſufficiency of 
ſtrength to ſtand. Man was not like an 
infant, or a perſon enfeebled, by ſome bo- 
dily diſtemper, who has no ability to 
ſupport himſelf, and therefore, if not 
upheld by another, muſt neceſſarily fall: 
But he was like a ſtrong man, who, by 
taking heed to his ſteps, may prevent his. 
falling, without the aſſiſtance of others. 
He had no propenſity in nature to fin, 
whereby he ſtood in need of preventing 


grace ; and God; in thus leaving him 


to himſelf, dealt with him in a way 
agreeable to the condition in which he was. 


He did not force, or incline him to 
fin, but left him to the mutability of 


his own will, according to the tenor 
of the diſpenſation which he was 
under. | 


III. It is farther obſerved, that there 
was an aſſault made on our firſt parents 
by ſatan, not by violence, but by tempta- 
tion; the conſequence whereof was, that, 
by ſinful compliance therewith, they fell 
from their ſtate of innocency. It appears 


very evident, from ſcripture, that they 


were deceived, or beguiled, as Eve ſays, 
The ſerpent beguiled me, and I did eat *. 
And the Apoſtle Paul ſpeaks concerning 
it to the ſame effect, The woman being 
deceived, was in the tranſgreſſion',; in 


1 1 Tim. ii. 14. os 
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which ſcripture, though it be ſaid, in 
the foregoing words, that Adam was not 
deceived ; probably nothing more than 


this is intended, that the man was not firſt 


deceived, or not immediately deceived, by 
the ſerpent, but by his wife; though, 
indeed, ſome give another turn to thar 
expreſſion, and ſuppoſe, that Adam finned 
knowingly, being content to plunge him- 


ſelf into the depths of miſery, in com- 
plaiſance to her, that ſne might have a 


partner with her in her ſorrows *: But 
we rather think, that the Apoſtle does 
not ſpeak of Adam's not being deceived, 
but rather of his not being firſt deceived, 
or firſt in the tranſgreſſion. 


Now this deception, or temptation, 


was from the devil, who, becauſe of his 


ſubtilty, is called, That old ſerpent ; 
and he is ſaid to make uſe of wiles , that 


is, various methods of deceit in ſuiting 
his temptations, ſo that men may be enſna- 
red by them; which leads us to confider, 


IV. The methods he took to deceive 


our firſt parents, as we have a particular 


account thereof, and of their compliance 


therewith, in Gen. iii. 1—6. in which we 
ſhall take occafion to obſerve who the 
tempter was; and the way and manner 


how he aſſaulted them. 


There are two extreams of opinion, 
which ſome run into, which are equally 


to be avoided. On the one hand, ſome 
ſuppoſe that it was a beaſt, or natural 
ſerpent, that was the tempter, and that 
the devil had nv hand in the temptation ; 
whereas others ſuppoſe, that there was 


no ſerpent made uſe of, but that the de- 


vil did all without it, and that he is 
ſtiled a ſerpent, in that ſcripture, from 
his ſubtilty. This we call another ex- 
tream of opinion, and, indeed, the truth 
lies in a medium between them both; 
therefore we muſt ſuppoſe, that there 
tas really a natural ſerpent, a beaſt ſo 
called, made uſe of, as an inſtrument, by 
the devil, by which he managed the 
temptation, and accordingly that he poſ- 
ſeſſed and ſpake by it, which is the moſt 
common opinion, and agrees beſt with 
the account given of it in the above- 
mentioned ſcripture, and it is alſo con- 


ſiſtent with what our Saviour ſays of him, 


when deſcribing him as 4 murderer froſf 
the beginning v. EIS, , 
That it was not only, or principally 
the natural ſerpent that tempted our firſt 
parents, will appear, if we conſider, 
(I.) That, though the ſerpent, indeed 
is ſaid to be more ſubtile than all the 
beaſts of the field, yet it never was en. 
dowed with ſpeech *, and therefore could 
nor, unleſs actuated by a ſpirit, hold a 
diſcourſe with Eve, as he is ſaid to have 
done. | 
(2.) Brute creatures cannot reaſon, or 
argue, as the ſerpent did ; for, whatever 
appearance of reaſon there may be in 
them, it would be a very hard matter 
to prove that they are capable of digeſt. * 
ing their Ideas into a chain of reaſoning, 
or inferring conſequences from pre- 
miſes, as the ſerpent did; much leſs are 
they capable of reaſoning about divine 
ſubjects, who know nothing of God, or 
the nature of moral good or evil, as the 
ſerpent that tempted Eve muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have done: But though the ſer- 
pent was not the principal agent herein, 
yet it was made uſe of by the devil; and 
therefore the whole hiſtory, which we 
have thereof in the place before men- 
tioned, is not an allegorical account of 
what fatan did, as ſome ſuppoſe, with- 
out any regard to the part that the ſer- 
pent bore therein. 
This appears from the curſe denounced 
againſt the ſerpent, Becauſe thon haſt 
done this, ſaith God, thou art curſed above 
all cattle, and above every beaſt of the 
field; upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and 
duft ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life; 
which is only applicable to the beaſt ſo 
called, and this we fee evidently fulfilled 
at this day. Some, from hence, infer, 
not, I think, without reaſon, that the 
ſerpent, before this, went erect; whereas 
afterwards, as containing the viſible mark 
of the curſe, it is faid to go on its belly. 
This part of the curſe therefore reſpected 
the natural ſerpent only; whereas that 
contained in the following words, I ail. 
put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy ſeed and ber ſeed; it ſpall 
bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe bis 
heel ©, reſpe&s the devil, that actuated, 
or ſpake by it; though I am not inſen- 


— 


| m This is beautifully deſcribed by M//ton, Lin his Paradiſe Loſt, Book IX.] and many others have aſſerted the ſame 
thing for ſubltance, as thinking it below the wiſdom of the man to be impoſtd on, thereby inſinuating, though without 


ſufficient ground, that he had a greater degree of wiſdom allotted to him than his wife, 


* Rev. xii, 9. Chap. XX. 2. . Eph. vi. 11. 


2 guſepbus, indeed, [See Antiq. Lib. I. cap. 2.] intimates, that the ſerpent was, at 
that his loſs of it was inflicted for his tempting man; but it is a ground) 


John viii. | 
a firſt, endowed with ſpeech, and 


efs conjecture, ariiing from a ſuppolition, that 


thoſe things ſpoken of in Gen ili. which are attributed to the devil, were done without him, which is not only his op!” 
nion, but of many other Fewwiſh writers, and ſeveral modern ones. 1255 


Gen. iii. 14. Vet. ih. 


| 


{ible 


ſible that ſome Jewiſh writers, and others, 


who would exempt the devil from having 


any hand in the temptation, and throw 
all the blame on the brute creature, 
the natural ſerpent, give a very jejune 
and empty ſenſe of this text, as though 
it were to be taken altogether, according 
to the letter thereof, as importing, that 
there ſhould be a war between man and 
the ſerpent, that ſo he might be revenged 
on him, which ſhould never ceaſe till 
he had ſlain him, or had bruiſed his 
head: But it ſeems very plain, that as 
the former Verſe reſpects the inſtrument 
made uſe of, viz. the natural ſerpent, 
ſo this reſpects the devil, and contains a 
prediction, that his malice ſhould be de- 
feated, and his power deſtroy'd, by our 
Saviour, who is here promiſed, and de- 
ſcribed, as the ſeed of the woman. From 


all which we are bound to conclude, that 


the devil, making uſe of the ſerpent, was 
the tempter, by whom our firſt parents 
were ſeduced, and led aſtray from God, 
to the ruin of themſelves, and all their 
poſterity. SL 
There are ſeveral things that may be 
obſerved in the method ſatan took in ma- 
naging this temptation, by which he ſe- 
duced and overcame our firſt parents, of 
which we have an account in the ſcrip- 
ture before-mentioned. 
I. He concealed his character as a 
fallen ſpirit, and pretended himſelf to bein 
circumſtances not unlike to thoſe in which 
our firſt parents were, at leaſt in this, 
that he ſeemed to pay a deference to the 
great God, ſo far as to allow that he had 
a right to give laws to his creatures; 
and it is more than probable that this 


was done immediately after his fall. And 
that our firſt parents knew nothing of this 


inſtance of rebellion in heaven, and did 
not, in the leaſt, ſuppoſe that there were 
any creatures who were enemies to God, 
or were uſing endeavours to render them 
fo. Had the devil given Eve an hiſtori- 
cal narration of his ſin and fall, and be- 
gun his temptation with open blaſphemy, 
or reproach caſt on God, whom he had 
rebelled againſt, he could not but ap- 
prehend that our fis{t parents would have 
treated him with the utmoſt abhorrence, 


and fled from him as an open enemy ; 


but he conceals his enmity to God, while 
he pretends friendſhi 
was a great inſtance of ſubtilty; inaſmuch 
as an enemy is never more formidable, 
than when he puts on a ſpecious pre- 
tence of religion, or conceals his vile 


character as an enemy to God, and, at fruit from her hand; which we don't find 


to them, which 
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the ſame time, pretends a great deal of 
friendſhip to thoſe whom he deſigns to 
ruin. 

2. As he tempted our firſt parents ſoon 
after his own fall, which ſhews his reſt- 
leſs malice againſt God and goodneſs; fo 
it was not long after their creation, in 
which he ſhewed his ſubtilty, not barely, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, becauſe he was appre- 
henſive, that the longer man ſtood, the 
more his habits of grace would be ſtrength- 
ened, and ſo it would be more difficult 


for the temptation to take effect: But 


that which ſeems to be the principal rea- 
ſon, was, either becauſe he was appre- 
henſive that man might ſoon have an 
intimation given him, that there were 
ſome fallen ſpirits, who were laying 
ſnares for his ruin, and therefore he 
would have been more guarded againſt 
him, or principally becauſe he did not 
know but that man might ſoon be con- 
firm'd in his ſtate of holineſs and happi- 
neſs; for how long God would continue 
him in a ſtate of probation, was not re- 
vealed, and the devil knew very well, 
that, upon his obtaining the grace 


of confirmation, after he had yielded 


obedience for a time, all his temptations 
would prove ineffectual; therefore he ap- 
plied himſelf to his work with the great- 
eſt expedition. I 7 

3. He aſſaulted Eve when ſhe was a- 
lone. This, indeed, is not expreſsly men- 
tioned in ſcripture ; bur yer it ſeems ver 
probable, inaſmuch as he directed his 


_ diſcourſe to, and held a conference with 


her, and not with Adam, which, doubt- 
leſs, he would have done, had he been 
preſent ; and then it could hardly have 
been faid, as the Apoſtle does in the ſcrip- 
ture before mentioned, that the woman 
was firſt in the tranſgreſſion, and that ſhe 
was firſt deceived by the ſerpent ; and, 


indeed, had he been with her, though | 


ſhe might have been firſt in eating the 
forbidden fruit; yet he would have ſinned, 
as being a partaker with her therein, by 
ſuffering her to comply with the tempta- 
tion, and not warning her of her danger, 
or endeavouring to detect the devil's ſo- 


phiſtry, and reſtrain her from com- 


pliance therewith. As the law deems 
every one to be principals in traiterous 
conſpiracies againſt a prince, if they are 
only preſent, provided they don't uſe 
thoſe proper means which they ought, to 
prevent it; accordingly if Adam had been 
with Eve, he would have ſinned with 
her, before he received the forbidden 


him 
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Him charged with; therefore ſhe was alone, 


on Which account the devil took her at the 


reateſt diſadvantage; for, as the wiſe man 
well obſerves, Two are better than one; 


or if they fall, the one will lift up his fel- 


low; but woe to him that 1s alone when he 


falleth *, 


4. The inſtrument ſatan made uſe of, 
was, as was before obſerved, the ſerpent; 


Probably he was not ſuffer'd to take a 
human ſhape; or, if he had, that would 
not ſo well have anſwer'd his end, ſince 
it would have tended to amuſe and ſur- 


priſe our firſt parents, and have put them 
upon enquiries who he was, and whence 


he came, for they knew that there were no 


human creatures formed but themſelves. 


If he had made uſe of an inanimate crea- 


ture, it would have been more ſurpri- 
ſing to hear it ſpeak and reaſon about the 


- providence of God; and if he had nor 


aſſumed any viſible ſhape, he could not 


have managed the temptation with that 


ſucceſs ; for there was no corrupt nature 


in our firſt parents to work upon, as 
there is in us. Therefore ſome are ready 


to conclude, that no temptation can be 
offer d to an innocent creature, in an in- 
ternal way, by the devil; therefore it 
muſt be preſented to the ſenſes, and con- 


ſequently it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
aſſume ſome ſhape, and particularly that 


of ſome brute creature, that he might 
more effectually carry on his temptation. 


And it was expedient to anſwer his de- 
in, that he ſhould not make uſe of any 


brute creature, that is naturally more 


ſtupid, and therefore leſs fit for his pur- 


poſe; accordingly he made uſe of the 
ſerpent, concerning which it is obſerved, 


that it is more ſubtil than any beaſt of the 
field ; and, as ſome ſuppoſe, it was, at 


firſt, a very beautiful creature, however 
odious it is to mankind at preſent, and 
that it had a bright ſhining ſkin curiouſly 


-painted with variety of colours, which, 
when the ſun ſhone upon it, caſt a bright 
reflection of all the colours of the rain- 
bow. Bur paſſing this by, as what is un- 


certain. 


5. It is probable that the devil took 
that opportunity to diſcourſe with Eve 


about the tree of knowledge, when ſhe 
Was ſtanding by, or, at leaſt, not far 


from it, that ſo he might prevail with 
her to comply with the temptation in 


haſte; whereas, if he had given her room 
for too much deliberation, it might have 


prevented his deſign from taking effect: 
H ſhe had been at ſome diſtance from the 


Eecleſ. iy, 9, 10. | | 


/ 


tree, ſhe would have had time to confi. 


der what ſhe was going about ; ſhe did 


not want underſtanding to detect the fal- 
lacy, had ſhe duly weighed matters, and 


therefore would hardly have complied 


wich the temptation. Again, that ſhe 


was, at leaſt, within fight of the tree, 


appears from hence, that the ſerpent 
takes occaſion, from the beholding of it, 
to diſcourſe about it, and commend it; 
and, while he was ſpeaking about it to 
her, ſbe jaw that it was pleaſant to the 
eye, and good for food, | 


6. As to what reſpects the matter of 
the temptation, we may obſerve, that the 


devil did not immediately tempt her to 
blaſpheme God, to proclaim open war 


againſt him, or to break one of the com- 
mandments of the moral law; but to 
violate a poſitive law, which, though 


heinous in its own nature, as it was a pra- 


ctical diſowning, or denying the ſove- 
reignty of God, and had many other ag- 
gravations attending it; yet the breach 
of poſitive laws, founded on God's arbi- 
trary will, are generally reckon'd leſs ag- 
gravated, or we are inclined to enter- 


tain the temptation thereunto with leſs 


abhorrence than when we are tempted to 
break one of the moral laws, Which are 
founded in the nature of God. Had he 
tempted her to deny that there was a 
God, or that there was any worſhip due 
to him; or had it been to have murder 'd 
her huſband, or to commit any other 
crime, which is in it ſelf ſnocking to hu- 
man nature, he would have had leſs 
ground to conclude that his temptation 

would have taken effect. . 
And here we may obſerve, that he pro- 


ceeded, in a gradual way, from leſs to 


greater inſinuations, brought againſt God. 

(I.) He does not immediately and di- 
rectly, in his firſt onſet, bring a charge 
againſt God, or his providence, but pre- 
tends ignorance, and ſpeaks as one that 
wanted information, when he ſays, Lea, 
hath God ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat of every 


tree in the garden, g. d. Here is a garden 


well ſtored with fruit, the trees whereof 


are deſigned for your food; are there any 


which you are prohibited from eating of? 
This queſtion occaſions her reply ; The 
woman ſaid unto the ſerpent, We may eat 
of the fruit of the trees of the garden ; but 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midſt 
of the garden, God hath ſaid, Ye ſhall not 
eat of it; neither ſhall ye touch it, left ye 


die. Some think, that her fin began here, 


and that ſhe miſrepreſents the divine pro- 


hibition, 
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hibition, for ſhe was not forbid to touch 


it; it is only ſaid, In the day that thou 


eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die n: But 
I cannot ſee that this was any other than 
a juſt inference from the prohibition it 
ſelf, as every thing is to be avoided that 
may prove an occaſion of fin, as well as 
the fin it ſelf. Others ſuppoſe, that 
there is a degree of unbelief contained 
in that expreſſion, Left ye die x; which 
may be render'd, Leſt peradventure ye 
die, as implying, that it was poſſible for 
God to difhenſs with his threatening, and 
ſo death would not certainly enſue; 
whereas God had expreſsly ſaid, In the 
day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely 
die. But paſſing by this, as an uncertain 
conjecture, let us farther conſider, 

(2.) After this, ſatan proceeds from 
queſtioning, as though he defired infor- 
mation to a direct and explicit confront- 


ing the divine threatening, endeavouring 


to perſwade her, that God would not be 


| juſt to his word, when he ſays, Ye ſhall 


not ſurely die. He then proceeds yet far- 
ther, to caſt an.open reproach on the 
great God, when he ſays, God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, your eyes 


ſhall be opened, and ye ſhall be as Gods, 


knowing good and evil, Here we may 

obſerve, | | 
1*, That he prefaces this reproach in 

a moſt vile and wicked manner, with an 


appeal to God for a confirmation of what 


he was about falſcly to ſuggeſt, God doth 
know, &C. FE BY hs 
2. He puts her in mind, that there 
were ſome creatures above her, with an 
intent to excite in her, pride and envy : 
and it is as though he had ſaid; notwith- 
ſtanding your dominion over the crea- 
tures in this lower world, there are other 
creatures above you; for ſo our tranſla- 
tion renders the word, gods, meaning the 
angels. And fatan farther ſuggeſts, that 
theſe excel man, as in many other things, 
ſo particularly in knowledge, thereby 
tempting her to be diſcontented with her 
preſent condition; and, ſince knowledge 1s 
the higheſt of all natural excellencies, he 
tempts her hereby to deſire a greater de- 


gree hereof, than God had allotted her, 


eſpecially in her preſent ſtate, and ſo to 
deſire to be equal to the angels in know- 
ledge, which might ſeem to her a plau- 
ible ſuggeſtion, ſince knowledge is a de- 
ſirable perfection. He does not commend 
the knowledge of fallen angels, or per- 


uv G ü. 17. 3 1 „e 157! | ' OTE | 
* The words of the prohibition, in Gen, ii. 17. are, Te fall ſurely die; whereas, in the account ſhe gives thereof co 
the ſerpent, her words are, ori which Orkelos, in his Targum, renders, Ne forte moriamini, 


4 O as 


ſwade her to deſire to be like them, but 


to be like thoſe who are the greateſt fa- 


vourites of God. From whence it may be 
obſerved, that it is a fin to defire man 
things that are in themſelves excellent, 


provided it be the will of God that we 
ſhould not enjoy them. 


But it may be obſerved, that a diffe- 
rent ſenſe may be given of the Hebrew 
word, which we tranſlate gods : for ir 
may as well be render'd, Ye ſhall be like 


God, that is, Ye ſhall have a greater de- 


gree of the image of God; particularly, 
that part of it that conſiſts in knowledge. 
But however plauſible this ſuggeſtion 
might ſeem to be, ſhe ought not to have 
defired this privilege, if God did not de- 
ſign to give it, eſpecially before the con- 
dition of the covenant ſhe was under was 
perform'd ; much leſs ought ſhe to have 
ventured to have ſinned againſt God to 
obtain it. 3 

3. Satan farther ſuggeſts, that her 
eating of the tree of knowledge would be 
a means to attain this greater degree of 
knowledge; therefore he ſays, In the day 
you eat thereof, your eyes ſhall be o- 


pen'd, &c. We can't ſuppoſe, that he 


thought her ſo ſtupid as to conclude that 
there was a natural vertue in the fruit of 


this tree, to produce this effect; for none 


can reaſonably ſuppoſe that there is a na- 
tural connection between eating and in- 
creaſing in knowledge. Therefore we 
may ſuppoſe, that he pretends that the 
eating thereof was God's ordinance for 
the attaining of knowledge; ſo that, as 
the tree of life was a ſacramental ordi- 
nance, to ſignify man's attaining eternal 
life, this tree was an ordinance for her 
attaining knowledge ; and therefore that 
God's deſign in prohibiting her from eat- 
ing of it was, that ſhe ſhould be kept in 
ignorance, in compariſon with what ſhe 
might attain to by eating of it: Vile and 
blaſphemous inſinuation! to ſuggeſt, 
not only that God envy'd her a privi- 
lege, which would have been ſo highly 
advantageous, but that the ſinful vio- 
lation of his law was an ordinance to ob- 
tain it. | 5 

It is farther ſuppoſed, by ſome, though 


not mentioned in ſcripture, that ſatan, to 


make his temptation more effectual, took 


and eat of the fruit of the tree himſelf, 
and pretended, as an argument to per- 
ſwade her to do ſo likewiſe, that it was 
by this means, that he, being a ſerpent, and 
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as ſuch on a level with other beaſts of the 
fame ſpecies, had arrived to the faculty 
of talking and reaſoning, ſo that now he 
had attained a kind of equality with man 
therefore if ſhe eat of the ſame fruit, ſhe 
might eaſily ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould attain to 
be equal with angels. By theſe tempta- 
tions, Eve was prevailed on, and fo we 
read, that ſhe took of the fruit thereof, 
and did ent; it may be, the fruit was 
plucked off by the ſerpent, and held out 
to her, and ſhe, with a trembling hand, 
received it from him, and thereby fell 
from her ſtate of innocency. 1 I 
_ Having conſider'd the fall of Eve, who 
was the firſt in the tranſgreſſion, we are 
now to ſpeak of the fall of Adam : This 
is expreſs'd more conciſely in the fore- 
mentioned Chapter, Ver. 6. She gave alſo 
unto her husband, and he did eat. 
are not to ſuppoſe that ſhe gave him this 
fruit to eat, without his conſent to take 
it; or that ſhe did not preface this action 
with ſomething not recorded in ſcrip- 
ture: But it is moſt probable that ſhe 
teported to him what had paſs'd between 
her and the ſerpent, and prevailed on him 
by the ſame arguments which ſhe was 
overcome by; ſo that Adam's fall was, 
in ſome reſpect, owing to the devil, 
though Eve was the more immediate in- 
ſtrument thereof. And to this we may 


add, that, beſides her alledging the ar- 


Nane which the ſerpent had uſed to 
ſeduce her, it is more than probable ſhe 
continued eating her ſelf, and commend- 
ing the pleaſantneſs of the taſte thereof, 
above all other fruits, as it might ſeem 
to her, when fallen, to be much more 
Pepin than really it was; for forbidden 
fruit is ſweet to corrupt nature. And 
beſides, we may ſuppoſe, that, throu 
a bold preſumption, and che blindneſs of 
her mind, and the hardneſs of her heart, 
which immediately enſued on her fall, 
the might inſinuate to her huſband, that 
What the ſerpent had 1e really 
true, for as he had ſaid, Ye ſhall not ſurely 
die; ſo now, though ſhe had eaten there- 
of, ſhe was yet alive, and therefore that 


he might eat thereof, without e any 8 
it: We ſhall now conſider che aggrava- 


evil conſequence that would attend 
By this means, he was prevailed upon, 
and hereby the ruin of mankind was com- 


Pleated thus concerning their fin and fall. 
V. We ſhall now conſider what fol- 
lowed thereupon, as contained in chat 
farther account we have of it, in Gen. iii. 


7, Sc. And here we may obſerve, 


I Job xxxiv. 22, 


We 


1. That they immediately betray and 


diſcover their fallen ſtate, inaſmuch as 
they, who before knew not what ſhame 
or fear meant, now experienced theſe 
conſequences inſeparable trom ſin: They 
knew that they were naked, and accord- 
ingly they were aſhamed ; and had a ſenſe 
of guilt in their conſciences, and there- 
fore were afraid. This appears in that, 

2. God calls them to an account for 
what they had done, and they, through 
fear, hide themſelves from his preſence; 
which ſhews how ſoon ignorance follow- 
ed after the fall. How unreaſonable was 
it to think that they could hide them- 


ſelves from God? ſince there is no dark- 


eſs, nor ſhadow of death, where the workers 
of iniquity may hide themſelves “. 
3. God expoſtulates with each of 
them, and they make excuſes; the 
man lays the blame upon his wife, 
Ver. 12. The woman, whom thou gaveſt to 
be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree, and 
T did eat; which contains a charge a- 
gainſt God himſelf, as throwing the 
blame on his providence, The woman 
whom thou gaveſt to be with me. And 
here was an inſtance of a breach of af- 
fection between him and his wife: As 
fin occaſions breaches in families, and 
an alienation of affection in the neareſt 
relations, he complains of her, as the 
cauſe of his ruin, as though he had not 
been active in this matter himſelf. 
The woman, on the other hand, lays 
the whole blame on the ſerpent, Yer. 13. 
The ſerpent beguiled me, and 1 did eat. 
There was, indeed, a deception, or be- 
guiling ; for, as has been already obſer- 
ved, an innocent creature can hardly in, 
but through inadvertency, as not appre- 
hending the ſubtilty of the temptation, 
though a fallen creature fins preſump- 
ravuſly, and with deliberation; however, 
ſhe ſhould not have laid the whole blame 
on the ' ſerpent, for ſhe had wiſdom e- 
nough to have detected the fallacy, and 
rectitude of nature ſufficient ro have 
preſerved her from compliance with the 
temptation, if ſhe had improved thoſe 
_ endowrnents which God gave her at firſt. 


tions of the fin of our firſt parents. It 
contained in it many other fins. Some 
have taken pains ro-thew how they 
broke all che Ten Commanthments, in par- 
ticular inſtances: But, paſſing that by, 
it is certain, that they broke moſt of 
them, and thoſe both of the firſt and ſe- 


- Cond table; and it may truly be ſaid, 


that, 
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that, by loſing their innocency, and cor- 
rupting, defiling, and depraving their 


nature, and rendering themſelves weak, 
and unable to perform obedience to any 
command, as they ought, they were vir- 


tually guilty of the breach of them all, 


as the Apoſtle ſays, Yhoever ſhall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he 
is guilty of all * : But, more particularly, 
there were ſeveral fins contained in this 
complicated crime ; as, 

(..) A vain curioſity to know more 
than what was conſiſtent with their pre- 
ſent condition, or, at leaſt, a defire of 
increaſing in knowledge in an unlawful 
way 


dow of reaſon leading to it. 


(3.) Pride and ambition to be like the 


angels, or like God in thoſe things, in 
which it was unlawful to defire it: It 
may be, they might deſire to be like him 
in independency, abſolute ſovereignty, &c. 
which carries in it downright Atheiſm, 


for a creature to defire thus to be like to 


him. | 

(.) There was an inſtance of profane- 
neſs, in ſuppoſing that this tree was God's 
ordinance, for the attaining of know- 


ledge, and accounting that, which was in 
it ſelf ſinful, a means to procure a grea- 


ter degree of happineſs, 7 
(5.) It contained in it unbelief, and a 
diſregard, either to the promiſe annexed 
to the covenant given to excite obedience, 
or the threatening denounced to deter 


from ſin; and, on the other hand, they 


gave credit to the devil, rather than God. 

(6.) There was in it an inſtance of bold 
and daring preſumption, concluding that 
all would be well with them, or that 
they ſhould, notwithſtanding, remain 
happy, though in open rebellion againſt 
God, by the violation of his law; con- 
cluding, as the ſerpent ſuggeſted, chat 
they ſhould not ſurely die. B 
(.) It was che higheſt inſtance of in- 
gratitude, inaſmuch as it was committed 
ſoon after they had received their being 
from God, and that honour of having all 
things in this World put under their feet, 
and the greateſt plenty of proviſions, beth 


for cheir ſatisfaction and delight, and no 


tree of the garden prohibited, but only 
Thar which they eat f. 1 5 

(8.) It was committed againſt an ex- 
preſs warning to the contrary ; therefore 
whatever diſpute might. ariſe concerning 
Other things being lawful, or unlawful, 


names ii. 10. 


(2.) Diſcontentment with their preſent 
condition; though without the leaſt ſha- 


there was no queſtion but that this was a 
ſin, becauſe expreſsly forbidden by God, 
and a caution given them to abſtain from 
it. 
(9.) If we conſider them as endowed 
with a rectitude of nature, and in parti- 
cular that great degree of knowledge 
which God gave them: This muſt be 
reckon'd a fin againſt the greateſt light; 
ſo that what inadvertency ſoever there 
might have been, as to what reſpects that 
which firſt led the way to a ſinful com- 
pliance : They had a ſufficient degree of 
knowledge to have fenced againſt the 
ſnare, how much ſoever they pretended 
themſelves to be beguiled and deceived, 
as an excuſe for their fin; and, had they 
made a right uſe of their knowledge, 
they would certainly have avoided it. 
(10.) Inaſmuch as one of our firſt pa- 
rents proved a tempter to the other, and 
the occaſion of his ruin, this contained a 
notorious inſtance of that want of conju- 
gal affection and concern for the welfare 
of each other, which che law of nature, 
and the relation they ſtood in to one ano- 
ther, required. . 5 
[II.) As our firſt parents were made 
after the image of God, this ſin contained 
their caſting contempt upon it; for they 
could not but know that it would deſvoil 
them of it. And as eternal bleſſedneſs was 


to be expected if they yielded obedience, 


this they alſp contemn'd, and, as every 
ſinner does, they deſpiſed their own ſouls 
in ſo doing. ( 
= be As Adam was a publick perſon, 
the federal head of all his poſterity, in- 
truſted with the important affair of their 
happineſs, though he knew thar his fall 
would ruin (them, together with himſelf, 
there was not only in it a breach of truſt, 
but a rendering himſelf, by this means, 
the common deſtroyer of all mankind, 


which was a greater reproach to him, 


than his being their common father was 
We all conclude with a few inferences 
from what has been ſaid, concerning the 
fall of our firſt parents. 


166. Af barely the mufability of man's 


will, without any propenſity or inclina- 
tion co {in in his patuge, anay endanger, 
though nat meceſſitate, has fall, eſpecially : 


when left co himſelf, as the reſult of 
God's ſovereign will; thep bow deplo- 


rable is che ſtate of fallen man, when left 


40 himſelf by Gad in a judicial way, be- 


ing, at the fame time, indiſpaſæd fur 
any thing that is gooe0. 
| be Gen, ii. 16, 17. ' 


247. 
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29. From the action of the devil, in 


attempting to ruin man, without the 


leaſt provocation, merely out of malice 
againſt-God, we may infer the vile and 
heinous nature of fin, its irreconcilable 
oppoſition to God; and alſo how much they 
reſemble the devil, who endeavour to 
perſwade others to join with them as con- 
tederates in iniquity, and thereby to 
bring them under the ſame condemna- 
tion with themſelves; this 1s contrary 
to the dictates of human nature, unleſs 
conſider'd as vile, degenerate, and de- 
praved by ſin. e ntl 

3. How dangerous a thing is it to 
go in the way of temptation, or to parley 
with it, and not to reſiſt the firſt motion 
that is made to turn us aſide from our 
duty? And what need have we daily to 
pray, as inſtructed by our Saviour, that 


God would not, by any occurrence of 


providence, lead us into temptation! 
4", We learn, from hence, the pro- 
greſs and great increaſe of ſin: It is like 


a ſpreading leproſy, and ariſes to a great 


height from ſmall beginnings ; ſo that 
perſons proceed from one degree of wic- 
kedneſs to another, without conſidering 
what will be the fad effect and conſe- 
quence thereof. 


 Quzsr. XXII. Did all mankind 
fall in that firſt tranſgreſſion ? 


Answ. The covenant being made 

with Adam, as a publick per- 
ſon, not for himſelf only, but 
for his poſterity, all mankind 
deſcending from him by ordi- 
nary generation, ſinned in him, 

and fell with him in that firſt 
tranſgreſſion. 


TAVING ſhewn, in the fore- going 
II Anfwer, how our firſt parents ſin- 
ned and fell, we are row led to conſider, 
how their fall affected all their poſterity, 
whom they repreſented; and accordingly 
it is ſaid, that the covenant was made 
with Adam, as a federal head, not for 
himſelf only, but all his poſterity; ſo 
that they ſinned and fell with him. But, 
before we enter more particularly on this 
ſubject, it may not be improper to en- 


quire, whether this character, of being 
Js head of the covenant, reſpects only 
Adam, or both our firſt parents? I am 


d Ver. 22 


by die. 


Rom. v. 12. 


ſenſible there are many who think this 
covenant was made with Adam, as the 
head of his poſterity, excluſive of Eve; 
ſo that, as he did not repreſent her there- 
in, but his ſeed, ſhe was not, together 
with him, the repreſentative of man- 
kind; therefore, though the covenant 
was made with her, and ſhe was equally 
obliged to perform the conditions thereof, 
yet ſhe was only to ſtand or fall for her 
ſelf, her concern herein being only per- 
ſonal; and therefore it follows, from 
hence, that when ſhe fell, being jir/t in 
the tranſgreſſion, all mankind could not 
be ſaid to ſin and fall in her, as they 
did in Adam; therefore, if ſhe alone 
had ſinned, ſhe would have periſhed a- 
mm . 
And if it be objected hereunto, that 
ſhe could not then be the mother of in. 
nocent children, for who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean? The re- 
ply, which is uſually given to this, which 
is only matter of conjecture, is, that 
God would have created ſome other wo- 
man, who ſhould have been the mother 
of a ſinleſs poſterity. 
The reaſon why theſe conclude that 
the covenant was made only with Adam, 
is, becauſe we never read expreſsly, in 
ſcripture, of its being made with Eve in 
behalf of her poſterity; and particularly 
it is ſaid, in Gen. ii. 16, 17. that 7he 
Lord God commanded the man, ſaying, Of 
every tree in the garden thou mayeſt freely 


eat; but of the tree of knowledge, of good 


and evil, thou ſhalt not eat of it; for in 
the day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſure- 
And it is obſerved, that this 
law was given to him before the wo- 
man was created; for it is ſaid, in the 
following words, It is not good that man 
ſhould be alone; I will make him an help 
meet for him. And, in other ſcriptures, 
which treat of this matter, we read of the 
man's being the head of the covenant, 
but not his wife: Thus the Apoſtle, 1n 
1 Cor. xv. 45, 47. compares him, whom he 
ſtiles, The firſt man, Adam, as the head 
of this covenant with Chriſt, whom he 
calls, The ſecond man, as the head of 


the covenant of grace; and elſewhere 


he ſays, As in Adam all die, ſo in Chri 


ſhall all be made alive“; and again, BY 
one man 


entered into the world, &c. 5 
and, By one man's diſobedience, many wer? 
made finners*, It is not ſaid by the diſ- 


obedience of our firſt parents, but of one 
of them, to wit, Adam; therefore, from 
hence, they conclude, that he only Was 


the 


2 Ver. 19. 
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the head of this covenant, and herein the 
repreſentative RRC 5 

But, though I would not be too pe- 
remptory in determining this matter, yet, 
I think, it may be replied to what has been 
ſaid in defence thereof; that, though, tis 

true, it is ſaid, in the ſcripture but now 
mentioned, that God forbad the man to 
eat of the tree of knowledge, of good 
and evil, before the woman was created, 
yet ſhe expreſsly ſays, that the prohibition 
reſpected them both *, when ſhe tells the 
ſerpent, We may eat of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden; but of the fruit of the 
tree in the midſt of the garden, God hath 
ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat thereof, leſt ye die. 
Beſides, we read, that Eve had dominion 
over the creatures, as well as Adam s: tis 
true, it is ſaid, that God created man, &c. 
but by the word Man, both our firſt parents 
are intended; for it immediately follows, 
And he bleſſed them, therefore the woman 
was not excluded; ſo that we may apply 
the Apoſtle's words, (tho' uſed with ano- 
ther view) The man is not without the 


woman, nor the woman without the man, 


in the Lord, to this particular diſpenſa- 
tion of providence. And there ſeems to 
be the ſame reaſon for one's being con- 
ſtituted the federal head of their poſte- 
rity, as the other, ſince they were both 
deſigned to be the common parents there. 
of; the tenor of the covenant ſeems to be 
the ſame with reſpect to them both, and 
the tree of life was a ſeal and pledge of 
- bleflings, to be conveyed by both. 
But, to proceed to conſider the ſubject- 
matter of this Anſwer, 


I. We ſhall prove, that Adam was a pub- 
lick perſon, the head of the covenant, with 
whom it was made for himſelf, and all 
his poſterity. When we ſpeak of him, 
as the head of his poſterity, we do not 
only mean their common parent, for, had 

there been no other Idea contained there- 
in, I cannot ſee how they could be ſaid 
to fall in him; for it doth not ſeem a- 
greeable to the juſtice of God to puniſh 
children for their parents fins, unleſs they 
make them their own, at leaſt, not with 
ſuch a puniſhment that carries in it a ſe- 
paration from his preſence, and a liable- 


law. 


Therefore Adam muſt be conſider'd, 
as conſtituted their head, in a federal 
way, by an act of God's ſovereign will, 


* e The compilers of the LXX ſeem to have underſtocd the 


Y 7 ay 2 gen am aus lavdry danolarddt. 
Gen. iii. 2, 3. s Gen. i. 26=—28, | 


neſs to the condemning ſentence of the 


f. h 1 Cor. xi. 11. | 


and ſo muſt be regarded as their repre- 
ſentative, as well as their common pa- 
rent; which, if it can be proved, then 


they may be faid to fall with him; for 


the underſtanding hereof, we muſt con- 
clude him to have been the head of the 
world, even as Chriſt is the Head of his 
elet; ſo that, in the ſame ſenſe as 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs becomes theirs, to 
wit, by imputation, Adam's obedience, 
had he ſtood, would have been imputed 
to all his poſterity, as his fin is now he is 
fallen. This is a doctrine founded on 
pure revelation ; and therefore we muſt 
have recourſe to ſcripture; to evince the 
truth thereof. Accordingly, 

I. There are ſeveral ſcriptures inwhich 
this doctrine is contained; as that in 
Rom. v. 14. where the Apoſtle ſpeaks 


concerning our fall in Adam, whom he 


calls, the figure * of him that was to come. 
Now, in what was Adam a type of Chriſt? 
Not as he was a man, conſiſting of ſoul 
and body; for, in that reſpec, all that 
lived before Chriſt, might as juſtly be 
called types of him. Whenever we read 
of any perſon, or thing's, being a type in 
ſcripture, there are ſome peculiar cir- 


cumſtances by which they may be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from all other perſons, or 
things, that are not types. Now Adam 


was diſtinguiſhed from all other perſons, 
more eſpecially as he was the federal 
head of all his poſterity ; and that he was 
ſo, appears' from what the Apoſtle nor 
only occaſionally mentions, but largely 
infiſts on, and ſhews, in what reſpect 
this was true ; and he particularly ob- 
ſerves, that as one conveyed Death, the 


other was the Head, or Prince of Life. 
Theſe reſpective things, indeed, were di- 


rectly oppoſite, therefore the analogy, or 
reſemblance, conſiſted only in the man- 
ner of conveying them; ſo that as death 
did not become due to us, in the firſt in- 
ſtance of our liableneſs to it, for our own 
actual ſin, but the fin of Adam; that 
right we: have to eternal life, by juſtifica- 
tion, is not the reſult of our own obedience, 


but Chriſt's: This is plainly the Apoſtle's 


method of reaſoning. Now if Chriſt was, 
in this reſpect, a federal Head and Re- 


preſentative of his people, then Adam, 


who was in this, or in nothing, his type, 

or figure, muſt be the head of a covenant, 

in which his poſterity were included. 
There is another ſcripture, by which 


this may be proved, in 1 Cor. xv, 45 49. 


words in this ſenſe, when they render ihe text, in Gen, ii. 17. 


Tores, the Type. e oy 
F ai where 
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| wherethe Apoſtle ſpeaks of the fir/# and ſe- 
cond Adam; by the latter, he means Chriſt. 
Now, why ſhould he be called the ſecond 
Man, who lived ſo many ages after Adam, 
if he did not deſign to ſpeak of him, as 
typified by him, or bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to him? And, in other expreſſions, 
he ſeems to imply as much, and ſhews, 
how. we derive death from Adam, of 
whom he had been ſpeaking, in the fore- 
going Verſes. Accordingly he ſays, The 
firſt man was of the earth, earthy ; and, 


as is the earthy, ſuch are they alſo that are 


earthy, and we have born the image of the 
earthy 
_ occaſion of all the miſeries we endure in 
this world, ariſing from his violation of 
the covenant he was under, it plainly 
proves, that he was therein the head and 
repreſentative of all his poſterity. 

For the farther proof of this, we may 
take occaſion to conſider the Apoſtle's 


method of reaſoning, in the ſcripture but 


now refer d to, By one man fin enter'd in- 


to the world, that is, by the firſt man, 


in whom all have ſinned * ; ſo I would 
chooſe to render it, rather than as it is in 


our tranſlation, fince this ſeems to be the 


moſt natural ſenſe of the words ! ; and it 
proves Adam, in whom all finned, to be 
their head and repreſentative, and alſo 
agrees beſt with the Apoſtle's general de- 
ſign, or argument, inſiſted on, and far- 
ther illuſtrated in the following Yer/es. 
Again, the Apoſtle ſpeaks of thoſe pe- 
nal evils, conſequent on Adam's fin, 


which could not have befallen us, had 


he nor been our federal head and repre- 
ſentative: Thus, in Yer. 18. By the of- 
| fence of one, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation”, It may be obſerved, that 
the Apoſtle, in this text, uſes a word, 
which we tranflate Condemnation n; which 
cannot, with any manner of conſiſtency, 


be taken in any other than a forenſick 


ſenſe; and therefore he argues, from 
thence, that we are liable to condemaa- 
tion, by the offence of Adam ; which 
certainly proves the imputation of his of- 
fence to us, and conſequently. he is con- 
ſider'd therein as our federal head. 


* Rom. v. x11, | Y : : 5. e 


ſo that if Adam was the root and 


2. This farther appears, in that all 
mankind are expoſed to many miſeries, 
and to death, which are of a penal na- 
ture; therefore they muſt be confider'd, 


as the conſequence of fin. Now they 
cannot be the conſequence of actual in, 


in thoſe, who are miſerable and die, as 
ſoon as they are born, who have not 


ſinned after the fimilitude of Adam's tranſ. 


greſſion; therefore this mult be the reſult 
of his fin, which it could not be, had he 
not been the federal head of all his po- 
ſterity. 


Object. It is objected to this, that God 


might, out of his mere ſovereignty, or- 
dain, that his creatures ſhould be expoſed 
ro ſome degree of miſery; and, if this 
miſery be not conſider'd, as the puniſh- 
ment of fin, in infants, then it does not 


prove the imputation of Adam's fin to 
them; and even their death, conſider'd 


only as a ſeparation of ſoul and body, may 
not contain in it a proper Idea of puniſh- 
ment, (which conſiſts in the ſtroke of ju- 
ſtice, demanding ſatisfaction for fin) if 
it be only reckoned an expedient, or a 
neceſſary means for their attaining eter- 
nal life. Therefore it doth not follow, 
that, becauſe we are liable to death, be- 
fore we have done good or evil, it muſt 
neceſſarily be a puniſhment due to that 
fin, which was committed by Adam. 
Anſw. 1. I will not deny but that God 
might diſpenſe ſome leſſer degrees of na- 
tural evil, to a ſinleſs creature, out of his 
mere ſovereignty ; neither will I contend 
with any, who ſhall ſay, that he might, 
without any diſhonour to his perfections, 
ſend on him an evil, ſenſibly great, pro- 
vided it were not only conſiſtent with his 


love, but attended with thoſe manifeſta- 


tions and diſplays thereof, which would 
more than compenſate for it, and, at the 
ſame time, not have any tendency to pre- 
vent the anſwering the end of his being; 
yet I may be bold to ſay, that, from the 


nature of the thing, God cannot inflit 


the leaſt degree of puniſhment on a crea- 
ture, who is, in all reſpects, guiltleſs. 
If therefore theſe leſſer evils are penal, 
they are the conſequence of Adam's ſin. 


408 7 8 | | | 
m The words are, @s di ng Teecn]spellr,. ts rdilas dv3ed Ty; eig xadlaneuer. The word Fudgment, though 


not in the original, is very julily ſupplied in our tranſlation, 


from Ver. 16. or elſe, as the learned Grotius obſeryes, the 


word 4y4vs]9- might have been ſupplied ; and ſo the meaning is, Res proceſſit in condemnationem, And 5. Cape llus gives 
a very good ſenſe of the text, when he compares Adam as the head, who brought Death into the world, wich Chriſt, 
by whom Eiſt is obtained. His words are theſe : Quemadmodum omnes bomines, qui condemnantur, reatum ſuum contvax- 
—_ ab und unias hominis offenſ#;, ſic & quotquot vivificantur, abſolutionem ſuam obtinuerunt ab und unins hominis obe- 
exntla. - | we 5 | 
* The word x«Ja xeua. is uſed in ſcripture, in a forenſick ſenſe, in thoſe places of the New Teſtament, where it is 
found: Thus Ver. 16. of this Chapter, and Chap. viii. 1. And accordingly it hgnifies a judgment unto condemnation ; 
as alſd do thoſe words, the ſenſe whereof has an affinity to it, in Rom. viii. 34. Tis 6 xulakelroy; and alſo axd]arcr 
7Q-, as in As xvi. 37. and Chap. xxii. 25. So that, according to the conſtruftion of the word, though xeiua bgor 
fies judicium in general, xd xeth lignifies jadiriam adverſus aliquem, or condemnatio. 9 | /R 
2 "7 1 f | — 2. 


2. As for death, that muſt be conſi- 


| der'd as a penal evil; for, as ſuch, it was 


firſt denounced, as a part of the curſe, 
conſequent on Adam's fin ; and the Apo- 
ſtle ſays, The wages of fin is death * ; and 


| elſewhere he ſpeaks of all men, as dying 


in Adam, and therefore his fin is impu- 
ted to all mankind ; and conſequently he 
was their federal head and repreſentative 
in the covenant that he was under. 


II. They, whoſe federal head and re- 
reſentative Adam was, are ſuch as de- 
ſcended from him by ordinary genera- 
tion. The deſign of this limitation is to 
ſignify, that our Saviour is excepted, 


and conſequently that he did not fin or. 


fall in him, inaſmuch as he was born of 
a Virgin ; therefore, though he had the 
ſame human nature with all Adam's po- 
ſterity, yet he did not derive it from him, 
in the ſame way as they do; and a ſimi- 
litude of nature, or his being a true and 
proper Man, does not render him a de- 
ſcendant from Adam, in the ſame way as 
we are. The formation of his human 
nature was the effect of miraculous, ſu- 
pernatural, creating power; therefore he 
was no more liable to Adam's ſin, as be- 
ing a Man, than a world of men would 
be, ſhould God create them out of no- 
thing, or out of the duſt of the ground, 


by a mediate creation, which would be 


no more miraculous, or ſupernatural, 
than it was to form the human nature of 
Chriſt in the womb of a Virgin. Now, 
as perſons, ſo formed, would not be con- 
cerned in Adam's ſin, or fall, whatever 
ſimilitude there might be of nature; even 
ſo our Saviour was not concerned therein. 

Moreover, that we might underſtand 
that he was not included in this federal 
tranſaction with Adam, the Apoſtle op- 
poſes him, as the ſecond Man, the federal 
Head of his elect, or ſpiritual feed, to 
Adam, the firſt man, and head of his na- 
tural ſeed, in that ſcripture before re- 
fer d to 2. And, as an argument, that his 
extraordinary and miraculous conception 
exempted him from any concern in Adam's 
ſin and fall; the angel, that gave the firſt 
intimation hereof, when he tells the bleſ- 
led Virgin, his mother, that the . Holy 
Ghoſt ſhould come upon her, and the power 
of . the higheſt ſhould over-ſhadow her, he 


ys, Therefore that Holy Thing, that ſhall 


be born of thee, ſhall be called; the Son of 
Gad ; thereby implies, that, in his firſt 

mation, he was holy, and conſequent- 
ly had no concern in the guilt of Adam's 


® Rom, vi. 23, P 1 Cor, xv. 23. 
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ſin; becauſe of the manner of his forma. 
tion, or conception; and this is certainly 
a better way to account for his being ſin- 
leſs, than to pretend, as the Papiſts do, 


that his mother was ſinleſs; which will 


do no ſervice to their cauſe, unleſs they 
could aſcend in a line to our firſt parents, 
and ſo prove, that all our Saviour's pro- 
genitors were immaculate, as well as the 
Virgin, which is more than they pretend 
to do. | 


III. It is farther obſerved, in this An- 


fer, that mankind ſinned and fell with 


Adam in his firſt tranſgreſſion, and therefore 


they had no concern in thoſe ſins, which 


he committed afterwards. This appears 
from hence, that Adam, as ſoon as he 


finned, loſt the honour and prerogative, 
that was confer'd upon him, of being the 


federal head of his poſterity, though he 


was their natural head, or common father; 
for the covenant being broken, all the 
evils, that we were liable to, ariſing from 
thence, were devolved upon us, and none 


of the bleſſings, contained therein, could 
be convey'd to us that way, ſince it was 


impoſſible for him, after his fall, to per- 
form ſinleſs obedience, which was the 


condition of the life promiſed therein. 


This doth not ariſe ſo much from the na- 
ture of the covenant, as from the change 
that there was in man, with whom it was 
made. The law, or covenant, would 
have given life, if man could have yield- 
ed perfect obedience; but ſince his fall 
render d that impoſſible, though the obli- 


gation thereof, as a law, diſtinct from a 


covenant, and the curſe, ariſing from the 
ſanction thereof, remains ſtill in force 
againſt fallen man; yet, as a covenant, 


in which life was promiſed, it was, from 


that time, abrogated; and therefore the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks of it, as being weak through 
the fleſh *, that is, by reaſon of Adam's 
tranſgreſſion, and conſequently he ceaſed, 
from that time, to be the federal head, 
or means of conveying life to his poſteri- 
ty 3 therefore thoſe fins that he commit- 


ted afterwards, were no more imputed 


to them, to inhance their condemnation, 
than his repentance, or good works, were 
imputed for their juſtification. 


IV. Having conſider'd the firſt tranſ- 
greſſion of Adam, as imputed to all thoſe 
who deſcended from him by ordinary ge- 
neration, we ſhall proceed to conſider, 
how this doctrine is oppoſed, by thoſe 
who are in the contrary way of thinking. 

4 1 Cor. xv. 45. r Rom. vin. 3. 
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Object. 1. It is objected, that what is 
done by one man, cannot be imputed to 


another; for this is contrary to the divine 


perfections, to the law of nature, and the 
expreſs words of ſcripture. It is true, 
that which is done by us, in our own 
erſons, may be imputed to us, whether 
it be good or evil: Thus it is ſaid, that 
Phinehas's zeal in executing judgment, by 
which means the plague was ſtayed, was 
counted to him for righteouſneſs © ; ſo was 
| Abraham's faith . Accordingly God ap- 
proved of theſe their reſpective good 
actions, as what denominated them righ- 
teous perſons, and placed them to their 
account, as beſtowing on them ſome re- 
wards accordingly ; ſo, on the other 
hand, a man's own fin may be imputed to 
him, and he may be dealt with as an of- 
fender: But to impute the fin committed 
by one perſon to another, is to ſuppoſe 
that he has committed that fin which 
was really committed by another ; in 
which caſe, the Judge of all the earth 
would not do right. 
Anſiv. When we ſpeak of perſons be- 
ing puniſhed for a crime committed by 
another, as being imputed to them, we 
underſtand the word Imputation in a fo- 
renſick ſenſe, and therefore we do not 
ſuppoſe that here 1s a wrong judgment 
paſſed on' perſons or things, as though 
the crime were reckoned to have been 
committed by them; accordingly we do 


not ſay, that we committed that fin, 


which was more immediately committed 
by Adam. In him it was an actual fin ; 
it is ours, as imputed to us, or as we are 
uniſhed for it, according to the demerit 
of the offence, and the tenor of the co- 
venant, in which we were included. 
Moreover, it is not contrary to the law 
of nature, or nations, for the iniquity of 
ſome publick perſons to be puniſhed in 
many others, ſo that whole cities and na- 
tions have ſuffered on their account ; and 
as for ſcripture-inſtances hereof, we of- 
ten read of whole families and nations, 
ſuffering for the crimes of thoſe, who 
had been publick perſons, and exemplary 
in ſinning: Thus Achan coveted the 


t Rom. iv. 9, 23. 


c ., a ; 
Pſal. CVI. 30, 31 a I Kings xxi. 21, 22. 


* 1 Kings xiv, 10, 11. 


u Joſh, vii. 24, 23. * Exod, xvii. 16. 


wedge of gold, and, for this, he ſuffer'q 
not alone; but his ſons and his daughter; 


were ſtoned, and burned with fire, together 


with himſelf *, though we do not ex- 
preſsly read, that they were confederates 
with him in the crime. And as for the 
Amalekites, who, without provocation 
came out againſt 1/rael in the wilderneſ;, 
God threatens them, that he would have 
war with them for this, from generation 5 
generation *; and, in purſuance of this 
threatning, God, imputing the crime of 
their forefathers to their poſterity, ſome 
hundreds of years after, order'd Saul #9 


go and utterly deſtroy them, by laying both 


man and woman, infant and ſuckling v. And 


the ſin of Feroboam was puniſhed in his 
poſterity, according to the threatnin 

denounced *;. as was alſo the fin of Ahab * 
And the church acknowledges, that it 
was a righteous diſpenſation of proyi- 
dence for God to bring upon Fudah thoſe 
miſeries, which immediately preceeded, 
and followed their being carried captive, 
when they ſay, Our fathers have ſinned, and 


are not; and we have born their iniquity *; 


and our Saviour ſpeaks to the ſame pur- 
poſe, when'he tells the eus, That upon you 
may come all the righteous blood ſhed upon 
the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel, 
unto the blood of Zacharias, ſon of Barachias, 
whom ye flew between the temple and the 
altar. Theſe inſtances, and others of 
the like nature, prove that it is no un- 
heard of thing, foe one man to ſuffer for 
a crime committed by another. 

But I am ſenſible the principal thing 
intended in the objection, when this is 
ſuppoſed to be contrary to ſcripture, is, 
that it contradicts the ſenſe of what the 
prophet ſays, when he tells the people, 
that they ſhould not have occafion any more 
to uſe this proverb in Iſrael, The fathers 
have eaten ſour * and the childrens 
teeth are ſet on edge; for the ſoul that finneth 
ſhall die ©; the meaning of which ſcrip- 
ture is, that if they were humble and peni- 
tent, and did not commit thoſe crimes that 
their fathers had done, they ſhould not 
be puniſhed for them, which was a ſpe- 
cial act of favour, that God would grant 


y 1 Sam, xv. 2, 3: 
b Lam. v. 7. | 


© Matt. xxiii. 35. 


4 This is not only agreeable to many inſtances contained in ſcripture, but it has been acknowledged be juſt by the 
very Heathen, as agreeable to the law of nature and nations. Thus one ſays : Sometimes a whole city is puniſhed for 
the wickedneſs of one man: Thus Heſiod, TvAXdxt x Evunrace Tins xars avdess tnaveas; and Horace ſays, Quic- 


A delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi : And one obſerves, that it was the cuſtom in ſeveral cities of Greece to inflict the 
m 


me puniſhments on rhe children of tyrants, as their fathers had done on others: In Grecis civitatibus liberi tyrannorum, 
ſuppreſſis. illis, eodem ſupplicio afficiantur. Vid. Cicer. Epilt, ad Brut. XV. & &. Curt. Lib. VI. ſpeaks of a law obſerved 


among. the 


1 « ; 


donians; in which, traiterous conſpiracies againſt the life 


the prince were puniſhed, not only in the 


72 themſelves, but in their near relations, Qui regi inſidiati eſſent, illi cum cognatis & propinquis ſuis morte 
© Ezek. xviii. 2 4. 
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them on this ſuppoſition ; and it is as 
much as to ſay, that he would not im- 


pute their father's ſins to them, or ſuffer 


them to be carried captive, merely be- 
cauſe their fathers had deſer ved this deſo- 
lating judgment. But this does not, in 
all reſpects, agree with the inſtance be- 
fore us; for we are conſidering Adam 
as the federal head of his poſterity, and ſo 
their Fathers were not to be conſider' d in 
this, and ſuch- like ſcriptures. Moreover, 
the objectors will hardly deny, that na- 
tural death, and the many evils of this 
life, are a puniſhment, in ſome reſpects, 
for the fin of our firſt parents. Therefore 
the queſtion is not, whether ſome degree 
of puniſhment may enſue hereupon? bur, 
whether the greateſt degree of the pu- 
niſhment of fin in hell, can be faid to be 
the conſequence hereof ? But this we 
ſhall be led more particularly to conſider, 
under a following Anſwer *. 1 

Object. 2. It is farther objected, that 
it is not agreeable to the divine perfections, 
for God to appoint Adam to be the head 
and repreſentative of all his poſterity; ſo 
that they muſt ſtand, or fall, with re- 
ſpect to their ſpiritual and eternal con- 
cerns in him, inaſmuch as this was not 
done by their own choice and conſent, 
which they were not capable of giving, 
ſince they were not exiſtent. The caſe, 
ſay they, is the ſame, as though a King 
ſhould appoint a repreſentative-body of 
men, and give them a power to enact 
| laws, whereby his ſubjects ſhould be diſ- 


poſſeſs'd of their eſtates and properties, 


which no one can ſuppoſe to be juſt ; 


whereas if they had choſe them themſelves, 


they would have no reaſon to complain of 
any injuſtice that was done them, inaſ- 
much as the laws, made by their repre- 
ſentatives, are, in effect, their own laws. 
Therefore, to apply this to the caſe before 
us, had all mankind choſe Adam to be 


their repreſentative, or conſented to ſtand 


or fall in him, there would have been no 
reaſon to complain of the diſpenſation of 


God's providence, relating hereunto: But, 


inaſmuch as it was otherwiſe, it does not 
| ſeem agreeable to the juſtice of God, to 
conſtitute him the head and repreſenta- 
tive, of all his poſterity ; ſo that, by his 
fall, they ſhould be involved in ruin, and 
eternal perdition. — 
 Anſw, There are various methods ta- 
ken to anſwer this objection. 18 


That 1 


That if Adam had retained his integrity, 
we ſhould have accepted of, and rejoiced 


1 : 4, TS « 
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1 9 al little more to it than this: 


See Queſt, XXVII. 


in that life, which he would have pro- 
cured by his ſtanding; there would then 
have been no complaint, or finding fault, 
with the divine diſpenſation, as though 
it had been unjuſt; therefore, ſince he 
fell, and brought death into the world, 
it is reaſonable that we ſhould ſubmit, 
and acknowledge, that all the ways of 
God are equal. But, though we muſt 
all allow that ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God, in whatever he does, is the crea- 
ture's duty, yet I cannot think this a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer to the objection, and there- 
fore would not lay much ſtreſs upon it, 
but proceed to conſider what may be far- 
ther ſaid in anſwer to it. 

2. Others ſay, that, fince Adam was 


the common father, and conſequently 


the moſt honourable of mankind, (our 
Saviour only excepted, whom he did not 
repreſent) therefore it was fit that he 
ſhould have this honour confer'd upon 
him ; ſo that, had all his poſterity been 
exiſtent, and the choice of a repreſenta- - 
tive been wholly refer'd to them, the 
law of nature would have directed to, 
and pointed out the man, who ought, 
in this reſpect, to have the preference to 
all others. This anſwer bids fairer, I 
confeſs, to remove the difficulty than the 
other, eſpecially if it be added, that God 
might have given Adam ſome advantages 
of nature, above the reſt of mankind, 
beſides that relative one, ariſing from his 
being their common father ; and there- 
fore that it would have been their intereſt, 
as well as their duty, to have choſen him, 
as being beſt qualified to perform the 
work that was devolved upon him. 

3. But, fince this will not wholly remove 
the difficulty, it is farther alledged, that 
God choſe him, and therefore we ought to 
acquieſce in his choice; and, indeed, had 
all mankind been then exiſtent, ſuppoſing 
them to be in a ſtate of perfect holineſs, 
(and we muſt not ſuppoſe the contrary) 
then they would have acknowledged the 
equity of this divine diſpenſation, other- 
wiſe they would have actually ſinned, and 
fallen, in rejecting and complaining of 
the will of God. But this will not fa- 
tisfy thoſe who advance the contrary 
ſcheme of doctrine, and deny the impu- 
tation of Adam's fin to his poſterity, who 
{till complain of it, as a very ſevere diſ- 
penſation, and conclude, that the ſove- 
reignty of God is pleaded for againſt his 
other perfections; therefore ſomething 
farther muſt be added, in anſwer to the 
objection, | xr . 
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Wee freely allow, that it is not equi- 

table (to uſe the ſimilitude taken from 
human forms of government) for a King 
to appoint a repreſentative, who ſhall 
have a power committed to him, to take 
away the properties, or eſtates of his 
ſubjects: But this does not, in many re- 
ſpects, agree with the matter under our 
preſent conſideration: nevertheleſs, if 
we were to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſubjects 
had nothing which they could call their 
own, ſeparate from the will of the 
Prince, and their properties and eſtates 
were not only defended, but given by 
him, and that upon this tenure, that he 
reſerved to himſelf a right to diſpoſſeſs 
them of them at his pleaſure. In this 
caſe, he might, without any injuſtice 
done them, appoint a repreſentative, by 
whoſe conduct they might be forfeited, 
or retained; and this agrees with our 
preſent argument. Accordingly let it be 


conſider'd, that there were fome things 


which Adam was poſſeſſed of in his ſtate of 
innocency, and others which he was given 


to expect, had he ſtood, which he had 


no natural right to, ſeparate from the 


divine will; therefore it follows, from 


hence, that God 9 without doing 
his poſterity any injuſtice, repoſe this in 
the hands of a mutable creature, ſo 


that it ſhould be retained or loſt for 


them, according. as he ſtood or fell. 
And this will appear leſs exceptionable, 
when we conſider the nature of that 
guilt, which all mankind were brought 
under, by Adam's ſin, and the loſs of 


original righteouſneſs, as the conſequence” 


of his fall; which they, who maintain 
the other fide of the queſtion, generally 


reprefent, in ſuch a way, as Ee we 


ſuppoſed that there were no difference 
between it, and the guilt contracted, to- 
gether with puniſhment enſuing on actual 
fins, how great foever they are: But 
this will be more particularly conſider d, 
under a following Anſwer s, in which 
we ſhall endeavour to take a juſt eſtimate 
of the difference between the guilt of 
Adam's fin, imputed to us, and that of 
actual fins committed by us. 


Qu 8 r. XXIII. Tito what eſtate 


Axs w. The fall brought man- 
miſery. ; T 


QuesT. XXIV. What is ſm? 


Answ. Sin is any want of con- 
formity unto, or tranſgreſſion of 

any law of God, given as a 
rule to the reaſonable creature. 


QuesT. XXV. Where conſiſtetb 
the ſinfulne ſs of that eſtate where. 
into man fell? | 


Answ. The finfulne of that 
eſtate whereinto man fell, con- 
fiſteth in the guilt of Adams 
firſt fin, the want of that righ- 
teouſneſs wherein he was crea- 
ted, and the corruption of his 
nature, whereby he is utterly 
indiſpoſed, diſabled, and made 
oppoſite unto all that is ſpiri- 
_ tually good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil, and that continually, 
which is commonly called, Ori- 
ginal Sin, and from which do 

proceed all actual tranſgreſſions. 


QuesT. XXVI. How is Original 
Lin conveyed from our firſt parents 
unto their poſterit )? 


Answ. Original Sin is conveyed 
from our firſt parents unto their 
poſterity by natural generation, 

ſo as all that proceed from them, 
in that way, are conceived and 
born in ſin. ; 


AVING confider'd the fall of our 

firſt parents, and all' mankind be- 

ing ſo far concern'd therein, as that 
their fin is imputed to them; we are 
now led to ſpeak concerning that fin and 
miſery which enſues hereupon. And, 


I. This is not called barely a ſingle act 
of ſin, or one particular inſtance of mi- 
ſery, but a ſtate of fin and miſery, Man's 
being brought into a ſtate of fin, 1s 
ſometimes called ſin's reigning, or ha- 
ving dominion 
8 See Queſt, XXVII. 


over him; and his being 


brought 


brought into a ſtate of miſery, is called 
the reign, or dominion of death; ſo that 
as, by various ſteps, we proceed from 
one degree of ſin unto another, our con- 
demnation is gradually enhanſed thereby: 
This is the ſubject- matter of the firſt of 


theſe Anſwers. 


II. We have a brief definition of fin, 
in which there is ſomething ſuppoſed, 
namely, that there was a law given, and 
promulgated, as a rule of obedience, to 


the reaſonable creature, without which 


there could be no fin committed, or guilt 
contracted ; as the Apoſtle faith, Where 
no law is, there is no tranſgreſſion * ; or, 


Sin is not imputed where there is no lau. 


And inaſmuch as it is obſerved, that 
the ſubjects, bound by this law, are rea- 
ſonable creatures, this gives us to under- 
ſtand, that though other creatures be the 
effect of God's power, and the objects of 
his providence, yet they are not the ſub- 
jects of moral government: They can- 
not therefore be under a law, inaſmuch 
as they are not capable of underſtanding 
their relation to God, as a Sovereign, or 
their obligation ro obey him; or the 
meaning of a law, which is the rule 


thereof. Moreover, we have, in this 


Anſwer, an account of the formal nature 


1. It is conſider d, either in its nega- 


tive, or rather privative Idea, as contain- 
ing in it a defect, or want of conformity 
to the law, a privation of that rectitude 
of nature, or righteouſneſs, that man had 
at firſt, or our not performing that which 
we are bound, by the law of God, to do; 


and thoſe particular inſtances of ſin, in- 


_ cluded herein, are called fins of omiſ- 

ſion. e . 
2. It is deſcribed by its poſitive Idea, 
and ſo it is called, a tranſgreſſion of the 
law, or doing that which is forbidden by 
it: Thus it is called, by the Apoſtle, 
The tranſgreſſion of the law *. This we 
ſhall not infiſt on at preſent, inaſmuch 
as We ſhall have occaſion to enlarge on 
this Head, when we conſider the fins for- 
bidden, under each of the Ten Command- 
ments, and the various aggravations 
thereof. K e 0 


III. We are, in the next Anſwer, led 
to confider the ſinfulneſs of all mankind, 
as fallen in Adam, or Original Sin, as de- 
rived to, and diſcovered in us; and this 
conſiſts more eſpecially in our being guil- 
ty of Adam's firſt fin, our wanting that 


i Rom. iv. 15. i Chap. v. 13. 


* 1 John iii. 4. 
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righteouſneſs which he was poſſeſſed of; 
and alſo in the corruption of nature, from 
whence all actual tranſgreſſions proceed. 
1. We ſhall enquire what we are to 
underſtand by the guilt of Adam's firſt 
ſin. Having before ſhewn that his diſobe- 
dience is imputed to his poſterity; that 
which is the reſult hereof is, that all the 
world becomes guilty before God: Guilt 
is an obligation, or liableneſs to ſuffer 
puniſhment for an offence committed, in 
proportion to the aggravations thereof. 
Now; ſince this guilt was not contracted 
by us, but imputed to us, we muſt conſider 
it, as the ſame, in all; or not admitting 
of any degrees; nevertheleſs; there is a 
very great difference between that guilt; 


which is the reſult of fin imputed to, and 


that which ariſes from ſin's being com- 
mitted by us. They, who don't put a 
juſt difference between theſe two, give 
occaſion to many prejudices againſt this 
doEtrine, and do not ſufficiently vindi- 
cate the perfections of God, in his judi- 
ciary proceedings, in puniſhing one or 


the other of them. That we may avoid 


this inconvenience, let it be conſider'd, 


that original and actual fins differ more 


eſpecially in two reſpects. e 
(.) The fin of our firſt parents, how 
heinous ſoever it was in them, as being an 
actual tranſgreſſion, attended with the 
higheſt aggravations, yet it cannot be ſaid 
to be our actual fin, or committed by an 
act of our will; therefore, though the 


imputation thereof to us, as has been be- 


fore proved, 1s righteous, yet it has not 
thoſe circumſtances attending it, as tho” 
it had been committed by us. Therefore; 

(2.) Theguilt thereof, or the puniſhment 
due to it, cannot be ſo grear as the guilt 
we contract, or the puniſhment we are 
liable to for actual fins, which are com- 
mitted with the approbation and conſent 
of the will, and as they are againſt ſome 
degree of light, and convictions of con- 
ſcience, and manifold engagements to 
the contrary: But this does not properly 


belong to Adam's ſin, as imputed to us; 


nor is the puniſhment due to it the fame; 
as though it had been committed by us in 


our own perſons. 


Bur, that we may not be miſunder- 
ſtood, let it be confider'd, that we are 
not ſpeaking of the corruption of nature 
inherentin us. Wedon't deny, but that the 
fountain, that ſends forth all actual ſins; 


or that fin reigning in the heart, is, in va- 


rious reſpects, more aggravated, than 


many others that are committed, which 


I See Vol. II. Queſt. CV.— II. ä 
| We 
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we call actual tranſgreſſions, as the cor- 
rupt fountain is worſe than the ſtreams, 
or the root than the branch, or the cauſe 
than the effect: But when we conſider, 
as at preſent we do, Adam's ſin only, as 
imputed, and as being antecedent to that 
corruption of nature, which is the im- 
mediate cauſe of ſinful actions; or when 
we diſtinguiſh between Original Sin, as 
imputed and inherent, we only under- 
ſtand, by the former, that it cannot ex- 
poſe thoſe, who never committed any 
actual ſins, to ſo great a degree of guilt 
and puniſhment, as the ſins committed 
by them are ſaid to expoſe them to. 

And let it be farther obſerved, that 
we don't ſay that there is no puniſhment 
-due to Original Sin, as imputed to us; 
for that would be to ſuppoſe that there 


is no guilt attending it, which is contra- 


ry to what we have already proved; but 
all our deſign, at preſent, is, to put a 


— juſt difference between Adam's ſin, im- 


puted to us, and thoſe that are committed 
by us. And, indeed, if what we have 
ſaid, under this Head, be not true, the 
ſtate of infants, dying in infancy, under 
the guilt of Adam's fin, muſt be equally 
deplorable with that of the reſt of man- 
kind ; therefore, when I find ſome. ex- 
preſſing themſelves to this purpoſe, I 
cannot wonder that others, who deny 
this doctrine, are offended at it. It is 
one thing to ſay, that they are expoſed 
to no puniſhment. at all, which none, 
that obſerve the miſeries that we are lia- 
ble to, from our firſt appearance in the 


world, to our leaving it, whether ſooner 


or later, can well deny; and another 
thing to ſay, that they are expoſed to the 
ſame puniſhment for it, as though they 
had actually committed it; the former 
we allow; the latter we muſt take leave 
to deny, leſt we ſhould give occaſion to 
any to think, that the Judge of all does 
any thing, which carries in it the leaſt 
appearance of ſeverity and injuſtice. 
Thus concerning the guilt of Adam's firſt 
ſin, imputed to us; which leads us to 
conſider the effects thereof. Accord- 
ingly, | 1 

0 2. Man is ſaid to want that righteouſ- 
neſs which he had at firſt, which is gene- 
rally called, Original Righteouſneſs: This 
is ſtiled, the privative part of Original 
Sin, as the corruption of the human na- 


ture, and its propenſity to all ſin, is the 


giti ve part thereof. In conſidering the 
former of theſe, or man's want of Origi- 
nal Righteouſneſs, we may obſerve, 


% * Rom, vii. 18. a 


(I.) That man has not wholly loſt 


God's natural image, which he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, as an intelligent creature, con- 


ſiſting in his being endowed as ſuch with 
an underſtanding, capable of ſome degree 


of the knowledge of himſelf and divine 
things; and a will, in many reſpects, free, 


vz. as to what concerns natural things 
or ſome external branches of religion, or 
things materially good, and in his havin 

executive powers, to act agreeably there- 
unto; though theſe are miſerably de- 
faced, and come far ſhort of that per- 


fection, which he had in the ſtate in 


which he was firſt created. Some have 
compared this to an old decayed build- 
ing, which has, by the ruins of time, 
loſt irs ſtrength and beauty, though it re- 


tains ſomething of the ſhape and reſem- 


blance of what it was before. Thus the 
powers and faculties of the ſoul are wea- 


kened, but not wholly loſt, by the fall: 


They are like the fruits of the earth, 
which are ſhrivel'd and wither'd in win- 
ter, and look as though they were dead ; 


or like a man, who has out-lived himſelf, 


and has loſt the vivacity and ſprightli- 
neſs of his parts, as well as the beauty of 


his body, which he formerly had. 


(2.) Our ability to yield acceptable 


obedience to God, much more perfect 


obedience, is wholly loſt, as being deſti- 


tute of a principle of ſpiritual life and 
grace, which muſt, if ever we have it, be 
implanted in regeneration; ſo that every 


one may ſay with the Apoſtle, In me 
(that is, in my fleſh)dwelleth no good thing”. 


(3.) We are deſtitute of a right to the 


heavenly bleſſedneſs, and all thoſe privi- 
leges, that were promiſed upon condition 


of our firſt parents performing perfect 


obedience, according to the tenor of the 


covenant made with them in their ſtate 
of innocency. 


This want of Original Righteouſneſs is | 


the immediate conſequence of Adams 
firſt fin. By Original Righteouſneſs, we 
underſtand, either that freedom from 
guilt, which man had before he ſinned, 
which exempted him from any liableneſs 
to condemnation, and afforded him a plea 
before God for his retaining the bleſſings 
he was poſſeſſed of; and, had he perſiſted 
longer in his integrity, it would have gi- 
ven him a right to a greater degree of 


happineſs: His perfect obedience was his 


righteouſneſs, in a forenſick ſenſe ; and 
the failure thereof, in our firſt parents, 


render'd both them and us deſtitute of it. 


Bur, ſince this is the ſame with what is 


2 expreſs d 


expreſs d in the foregoing words, where- 
in we are denominated guilty of Adam's 
firſt fin, we muſt conſider ſomething 
elſe, as intended in this expreſſion, when 
we are ſaid to want that righteouſneſs 
wherein he was created. 

We have before obſerved, that, by the 
fall of our firſt parents, the narural image 
of God in man was defaced : But now, 
we are to ſpeak of his ſupernatural image, 
as What was wholly loſt, and therefore 
all mankind are, by nature, deſtitute of 
a principle of grace ; upon which ac- 
count it may truly be ſaid, as the Apoſtle 
does, There is none righteous; no, not one; 
andelſewhere man is called, Atranſgreſſor 
from the womb e, and, by nature, not only 
4 child of wrath, but dead in treſpaſſes 
and ſins? ; and therefore it is neceſſary 
that we be created again to good works, 
or that a new principle of grace be im- 
planted in regeneration, without which 


there is no ſal vation. Our being deſti- 
tute of this ſuper-natural principle of 


grace, is diſtinguiſhed from that propen- 
fity to fin, or corruption of nature, which 
is ſpoken of in the following words of 
this Anſwer ; and therefore, conſidering 
it as thus diſtinguiſhed, and as called, by 
ſome, the privative part of Original Sin; 
we are led to ſpeak of man in his deſti- 


tute ſtate, deprived of that which was 


his glory, and tended to his defence 
againſt the aſſaults of temptation; and 
of thoſe actual tranſgreſſions which are 


the conſequence thereof. This excellent 


endowment man is ſaid to have loſt. 
Some divines expreſs themſelves with 
a degree of caution, when treating on 


this ſubje& ; and therefore, though they 


allow that man has loſt this righteouſneſs, 


yet they will hardly own that God took 
it away, though it were by a judicial act, 
as ſuppoſing that this would argue him 
to be the author of ſin; and I would not 
blame the leaſt degree of concern ex- 
preſs'd to fence againſt ſuch a conſe- 
quence, did it really enſue on our aſſerting 
it; yet I cannot but conclude, that the 
| holineſs of God may be vindicated, though 
we ſhould aſſert, that he deprived him of 
this righteouſneſs, as a puniſhment of 
his fin, or denied him that power to per- 
form perfect obedience, which he conter'd 
on him at firſt ; for there is a vaſt diffe- 
rence between- God's reſtoring to him his 
loſt power, to perform that which is 
truly and ſuper-naturally good in all its 
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fin into his nature: This, we ackhow- 
ledge, he could not do, conſiſtently with 


his holineſs, and ſhall make it farther 


appear, under a following Head. But 
the other he might do, that is, leave 
man deſtitute of a power to walk before 
him in holineſs and righteouſneſs; for, 
if God had been obliged to have given him 
this power, then his beſtowing it on fallen 
man, would be rather a debt than a grace, 
which is contrary to the whole tenor of 
the goſpel. But this leads us to conſider 
= Poſitive part of Original Sin; there- 
ore, | 

3. Man's ſinfulneſs, as fallen, conſiſts 
in the corruption of his nature, or a pro- 
penſity and inclination to all evil, which, 
as it is obſerved, is commonly called, 
Original Sin, that is, Original Sin inhe- 


rent, as diſtinguiſhed from it, as impu- 


ted to us, which has been already conſi- 
der d. That the nature of man is vitia- 
ted, corrupted, and prone to all that is 
bad, is taken for granted by all; and, 
indeed, he that denies it, muſt either 
be very much unacquainted with himſelf; 


or hardly retain the common notices 
which we have of moral good and evil. 


This is frequently repreſented, in ſcrip- 
ture, as a plague, defilement, or deadly 
evil, with which his heart is affected ; 
upon which account 'tis ſaid, that it is 
deceitful above all things, and deſperately 
wicked * ; and that out of it proceed evil 
thoughts, and all other abominations of 
the moſt heinous nature, unleſs pre- 
vented by the grace of Ge. 
This propenſity of nature to fin diſco- 
vers it ſelf in the firſt dawn of our reaſon; 
ſo that we no ſooner appear to be men, 


but we give ground to conclude that we 


are ſinners. Accordingly it is ſaid, The ima- 
gination of man's heart is only evil, and that 
from his youth ©, and he is repreſented as 
eftranged from thewomb, going aſtray as ſoon 
as he is born, ſpeaking lies; which is, 
notwithſtanding, to be underſtood with 
this limitation, that we are prone to fin, 
as ſoon as we have any diſpoſitions; or 
inclinations, to any thing; for it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that man is diſpoſed to com- 
mit actual fin before he is capable of a&- 
ing. Some, indeed; have attempted to 
prove, that the ſoul of a child fins as ſoon 
as it is united to the body in the womb, 
and have carried this indefenſible con- 
jecture ſo far, as that they have maintain'd, 
that actual fin is committed in the womb: 


circumſtances ; and the infuſing habits of But this is not only deſtitute of all man. 


* Rom, iii. 10. 0 1fai. xlviii. 8. 
Gen, vi. 5, compared with Chap. viii. 21. 
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ner of proof, but it ſeems ſo very abſurd, 
that, as few will be convinced by it, ſo 
it needs no confutation. 


As for this propenſity to ſin, (whenever 


it may be ſaid to take place) it is certain, 
that it is not equal in all; and in this it 
differs from Adam's guilt, as imputed to 
us, and from our want of Original Righ- 
teouſneſs, as rhe immediate conſequence 
thereof; for theſe corrupt inclinations 
appear, from univerſal experience, as 
well as the concurrent teſtimony of ſcrip- 
ture, to be of an increaſing nature ; ſo 
that ſome are more obſtinate and harden'd 
in fin than others; and the habits thereof, 
in many, are compared to the tincture of 
the Ethiopian, or the Leopard's ſpots u, 
which no human art can take away. We 
are, indeed, naturally prone to fin at 
firſt ; but afterwards the leproſy ſpreads, 
and the propenſity, or inclination to it, 


' * Increaſes by repeated acts, or a courſe of 
ſin: The Pſalmiſt takes notice of this, in 


a beautiful climax, or gradation; They 
know not, neither will they underſtand, 
they walk in darkneſs *. 


We ſhall now take occaſion to ſpeak 


ſomething concerning the riſe or origin 
hereof. This is a difficulty which many 
have attempted to account for, and ex- 
plain, though with as little ſucceſs as 
any thing that comes within the compaſs 
of our enquiries. Some ancient Here- 
ticks? have thought, that becauſe it could 


not be from God, who is the author of 
nothing but what is good, that therefore 


there are two firſt cauſes; one of all good, 
which is God, and the other of all evil: 
But chis is deſervedly exploded, as a moſt 
dangerous and abſurd notion. 

. Others ſeem to aſſert, that God is the 
author of it; and, that they may exculpate 


themſelves from making him the author 


of ſin, which is the vileſt reproach that 
can be caſt upon him, they add, that 
he does this in a judicial way, as a pu- 
niſhment for the fin of our firſt parents, 


and that it is no reflection on him to ſup- 


poſe, that, as a Judge, he may put this 
_ propenſity to fin into our nature; ſo that 
it is, as it were, concreate with the ſoul, 
or derived to us, at the ſame time that it 
is formed in, and united to the body: 
But we cannot, by any means, conclude 
God to be the author hereof, though it be 
as a Judge; for that would be to ſuppoſe 
his vindictive juſtice inconſiſtent with the 
ſpotleſs purity of his nature. We read, 


indeed, of God's giving men up to their 


* Pfal. Ixxxii. 5. 
a See Pag. 296 —298. 


* Jer. xiii. 23. 
'z pfal. Ixxxi. 11, 12. 
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ſtrants, being ſenſible, that this propen- 


ſuppoſe that the firſt motions, or inclina- 


mind may be pleaſed with it, yet there is 


ſcripture; When luſt has conceived, it bring- 


acts of concupiſcence were not inconſiſtent 


tree to be defired to make one wiſe, ſhe took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat ©, She 


they conclude, that that Original Righ- 
teouſneſs, which our firſt parents had, 


dom from all ſuggeſtions to fin, but it 
'was rather a bridle to reſtrain them from 


making a right uſe of, they complied 
with the motions of concupiſcence, and 


hat propenſity of nature to fin, which 


The Marcionites in the ſecond Century, and the Manichees in the third- 
d James i. 15. 


own hearts luſts *, as a puniſhment for 
other ſins ; but never of his producing in 
them an inclination to fin, though ir be 
under the notion of a puniſhment : But 
this having been proved and illuſtrateg 
under a foregoing Anſwer, when ſpeak- 
ing concerning the providence of God, az 
converſant about thoſe actions, to which 
fin is annex'd, in a judicial way, we ſhall 
paſs it over in this place “. 
The Pelagians, and, after them, the 
Papiſts, and ſome among the Remon- 


ſity of nature to ſin cannot be denied 
have taken ſuch a method to account for 
it, as makes it a very innocent and harm- 
leſs thing; and, that it may appear agree- 
able to the notion which they maintain 
of the innocency of man by nature, they 


tions of the ſoul to ſin, or, to uſe their 
own expreſſion, the firſt acts of concu- 
piſcence are not ſinful; and, to ſupport 
this opinion, they maintain, that nothing 
can be deemed a fin, but what is com- 
mitted with the full bent of the will; 
and therefore when an unlawful object 
preſents it ſelf, how much ſoever the 


no fin till there is an actual compliance 
with it; and, for this, they bring that 


eth forth in, that is, the ſecond act of 
concupiſcence, or the compliance with 
the firſt ſuggeſtions to ſin, are only deno- 
minated ſin; and, as a conſequence from 
this ſuppoſition, they pretend that theſe firſt 


with a ſtate of innocency ; ſo that when 


Eve ſaw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleaſant to the eyes, and a 


did not fin till ſhe took of the fruit there- 
of, and did eat; and, as a farther conſe- 
quence deduced from this ſuppoſition, 


did not conſiſt ſo much in a perfect free- 
compliance therewith, which, by not 


ſo ſinned. And, according to this ſcheme, 


we have in our childhood, is an harmleſs 
and innocent thing, and therefore we 
may ſuppoſe it to be from God, without 


8 Gen. iii. 6. n 7 | 
I | con- 
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concluding him to be the author of ſin. 


But this is a vile and groundleſs notion, 
and ſuch as favours more of Antinomianiſin, 
than many doctrines that are ſo called; 
and, indeed, it is to call that no ſin, 
which is, as it were, the root and ſpring 
of all ſin, and to make God the author 
and approver of that, which he cannot 
but look on with the utmoſt deteſtation, 
as being contrary to the holineſs of his 
nature; to which nothing farther need be 
ſaid, ſince the notion carries the black 
marks of its own infamy in it ſelf. 
There are others who oppoſe the do- 
ctrine of Original Sin, and pretend to ac- 
count for the corruption of nature, by 
ſuppoſing that all men ſinned for them- 
ſelves; which is nothing elſe but reviving 
an old opinion taken from the ſchools of 
Plato and Pythagoras, namely, that God 
created the ſouls of all men at firſt, and 
before they were united to their bodies, 
at leaſt thoſe that now they have, ſinned; 
and, as a puniſhment of their crime in 


that ſtate, they were not only condemnd 


to their reſpective bodies, but to ſuffer 
all the miſeries which they are expoſed to 
therein; ſo that the ſin, which they com- 


mitted in theſe bodies, is nothing elſe but 


the farther propagation of that, which 
had its firſt riſe in the acts of the under- 
ſtanding and will, when they firſt fell 
into a ſtate of ſin. This is ſo chimerical 
an opinion, that I would not have men- 
tioned it, had it not been maintained by 
ſome, as an expedient, to account for the 
corruption of nature, by thoſe who den 

Original Sin, and affirm'd with that aſſu- 
rance, as though it were founded in ſcrip- 
ture; whereas I cannot think it has the 


| leaſt countenance from it. They firſt. 


take ir for granted, without ſufficient 
ground, that thoſe ſcriptures, that ſpeak 
of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt in his di- 
vine nature, are to be underſtood con- 
cerning the pre-exiſtence of his ſoul; and 
from thence they infer, that it 1s reaſona- 

ble co ſuppoſe, that the ſouls of other 
men pre-exiſted likewiſe; and they alſo 
| ſtrain the ſenſe of two or three other 
{criptures to prove it; as when it is ſaid, 
that, when God had laid the foundation 
of the earth, the morning ſtars ſang toge- 
ther, and all the ſons of God ſhouted of 
Joy; where, by the morning ſtars, they 
underſtand, as others do, the angels; and, 
by the ſors of God, they ſuppoſe, is 
meant the ſouls of men, that were then 


created, and untainted with fin ; and, to 


give farther countenance to this, they 
d Job xxxviii. 7. © Ver. 21. 


explain what is ſaid in a following 


Verſe*, agreeably thereunto, where, when 


God had continued the account which he 
gives of his having created the world, he 


ſays, Knoweft thou it, becauſe thou waſt 
then born, or becauſe the number of thy 
days is great ; they render the words, 
Knoweſt thou that thou waſt then born, and 
that the number of thy days are many; or 
they depend upon the tranſlation, which 
the LXX give of the text, 1know t hat thou 
waſt then born, for the number of thy days 


are many, that is, that thou waſt then 


exiſtent ; for, though thou knoweſt not 


what thou did'ſt, from that time, rill 
thou cameſt into the world, yet the num- 
ber of thy days are great, that is, thou 
had'ſt an exiſtence many ages before. 
How eaſy a matter is it for perſons to 
ſtrain the ſenſe of ſome words of ſcrip- 
ture, to ſerve a purpoſe, contrary to the 
general ſcope and deſign thereof, if they 
attempt to give countenance thereby to 
any doctrine of their own invention | 
As for thoſe ſcriptures, which they 
bring to prove that the Fews were of this 


opinion, I will not deny the inference 


from thence, that ſome of them were, as 


appears from the report that the diſciples 


gave toour Saviour, when he aſked them, 


| Whom do men ſay that I am? They re- 


plied, Some ſay that thou art John the 
Baptiſt, ſome Elias, and others Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets *, that is, they judged, 
according to the Pythagorean Hypothefis, 
that the ſoul of Feremias, or one of the 
prophets, dwelt in that body, which he 


had, and therefore that he was one of 


them. And there is another ſcripture, in 
which our Saviour's diſciples, ſpeaking 
concerning the blind man, aſked him, 
Did this man fin, or his parents, that he 
was born blind ® ? g. d. Was it for ſome 
fin that this man's ſoul committed, be- 
fore it enter'd into the body, to which it 
is united ? And was his being born blind 
a puniſhment thereof? I fay, I will not 
deny, but that ſome of the Fews, from 
hence, may be ſuppoſed to have given in- 
to this fabulous notion, agreeably to the 
ſentiments of the philoſophy, which they 
had been converſant in: But I will not 
allow that our Saviour's not confuting 
this abſurd opinion, is an intimation, (as 
the defenders thereof generally conclude it 
to be) that he reckoned it juſt; but I ra- 
ther think, that he paſs'd it over, as a 


vulgar error, not worthy of his confutation. 


And as for that paſſage, which they quote, 


for chis purpoſe, out of the A pocryphal book 


f Matt. xvi. 13, 14. 5 John ix. 2. 
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of Wiſdom, which is no proof of this mat- 


ter from ſcripture, when one is repre- 


ſented, as ſaying to this effect, that he- 
caulſe he was good, he came into a body un- 
deſiled; this only proves, that this was 
the opinion of ſome of that trifling gene- 
ration of men. And, when they ſpeak 
of it, as what has been maintained by 
ſome of the Fathers, who received the 
notion from the philoſophy above-men- 
tion'd, this is alſo as little to the purpoſe; 
and, indeed, all the other arguments 
that they bring, amount to nothing elſe 
but this; that, if the ſcripture had not 
given us ground to eſtabliſh the contrary 


doctrine, there might have been, at 


leaſt, a poſlibility of the truth of 


this: But to lay this as a foundation, on 


which they aſſert the truth thereof, and 


that with the deſign above-mentioned, 
this is nothing elſe but for men to ſubſti- 
tute their own fancies, without ſufficient 
ground, as matters of faith, and build 
doctrines upon them, as though they 
were contained in ſcripture. I paſs by 
other improvements, which they make 
on this fabulous notion, which till ap- 

ar to be more romanrick *. e 
There is another attempt to account for 
the origin of moral evil, without infer- 
ing God to be the author of it, which 
has formerly been advanced by thoſe who 
deny the imputation of Adam's ſin; and 


theſe ſuppoſe that the ſoul is render'd 


polluted with fin, by reaſon of its tra- 
duction, or propagation, from the ſoul 
of the immediate parent; ſo that, in like- 
manner, as the body is ſubject to heredi- 
tary diſeaſes, the ſoul is defiled with fin, 
as both one and the other are the conſe- 


quence of their formation, according to 


the courſe of nature, in the likeneſs of 
thoſe, from whom they immediately de- 
rive their reſpective beings; and they ſup- 
poſe that a ſimilitude of paſſions, and na- 
tural diſpoſitions in parents and children, 
is an argument to evince the truth 
hereof. 5 | 
But this appears ſo contrary to the 
light of nature, and all the principles of 
philoſophy, to ſuppoſe, that one ſpirit 
can produce another, in a natural way, 
and ſo repugnant to the Ideas which we 
have of ſpirits, as ſimple beings, or not 
compounded of parts, as bodies are, that 
it ſeems to bealmoſt univerſally exploded, 
as being deſtitute of any tollerable argu- 


h See a book, ſuppoſed to be written in defence hereof, by Glanvil, entitled, Lov Orientalis. 


ment to ſupport it, though it was for- 


merly embraced by ſome of the Fathers. 
And they,who pretend to account for it, by 
the ſimiltude of one candle's lighting ano- 
ther, and yet the flame remaining the 
ſame as it was before, have only made 
uſe of an unhappy method of illuſtration, 
which comes far ſhort of a concluſive ar- 
gument to their purpoſe. And as for the 


likeneſs of natural diſpoſitions in children 


to their parents, that does nor, in the 
leaſt, prove it; ſince this ariſes very much 
from the temperament of the body, or 
from the prejudices of education. There- 


fore this method to account for the ori- 


gin of moral evil, being not much de- 
fended at preſent, we may pals it over, 
as a groundleſs conjecture. = 

As for Arminius, and his followers, 
they have very much inſiſted on a ſuppo- 
ſition, which they have advanced, that 
the univerſal corruption of human nature 
ariſes only from imitation. In anſwer to 


which, though I will not deny but that 


the progreſs and increaſe of fin, in parti- 
cular perſons, may be very much owing 
to the pernicious example of others, with 
whom they are converſant; yet it ſeems 
very abſurd to aſſign this, as the firſt rea- 


ſon thereof; for it may eaſily be obſerved, 
that this corruption of nature, or diſpoſi- 


tion to ſin, is viſible in children, before 
they are capable of being drawn aſide, by 
the influence of bad examples ; and, in- 


deed, their being corrupted thereby, is 


rather the effect, than the cauſe of this firſt 
propenſity that there is in nature to fin; 
and it would ſoon appear, that, if they 
never ſaw any thing but what is ex 
cellent, or worthy to be imitated in thoſe, 
under whoſe care they are, they would 
ſoon diſcover themſelves, notwithſtand- 
1ng, prone to the contrary vices. And we 
may as well ſuppoſe, that wiſdom, or 
holineſs, takes its riſe from imitation, in 
a natural way, as that fin, or folly, does. 
ſo: But nothing is more common, than 
for children to be very much degenerate 
from their parents. And whatever at- 


tempts are uſed to inſtil principles of ver- 
tue into them, tis nothing elſe but ſtri- 


ving againſt the ſtream of corrupt na- 
ture, unleſs the grace of God interpoſe, 
and do that which imitation can never be 
the cauſe of. 25 : 

Therefore we muſt take ſome other 
method to account for this corruption of 


i Tertullian was of this opinion, [Yid. ejuſd. de Anima] and Auguſtin, though he ſometimes appears to give into the 
opinion of the traduction of the ſoul; yet, at other times, he is in great doubt about it, as ready to give it up for an in- 


defeniible opinion, Vid. Aug de Orig. Anim, & in Gen, ad litef, Lib. X. 
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nature, and, at the ſame time, maintain, they are united, or how the ſoul moves 


that the ſoul is from God, by immediate 


creation, which, though it be not ſo 


plainly contained in ſcripture, as other 


articles of faith are, yet ſcripture ſeems 


eſpecially when God ſays, Bebold, all 
ſouls are mine *; and elſewhere, which 1s 
more expreſs to this purpoſe, God ſpeaks 
of the ſouls that he made, or created; 
and the Apoſtle, for this reaſon, ſtiles him, 
The Father of ſpirits n, and that in ſuch a 
' ſenſe, as is oppoſed to the fathers of our 
fleſh; therefore, taking this for granted, the 
difficulty which will recur upon us, which 
we are to account for, is; How can the 
ſoul, that comes out of God's immediate 
| hand, be the ſubject of moral evil? To 
aſſert, that tis created guilty of Adam's 
firſt. ſin, or under an obligation to ſuffer 
that degree of puniſhment, which is due 
to it, is not - inconſiſtent with the divine 
fections, as will farther appear, when, 
under a following Head, we conſider 
what this puniſhment is: But to ſuppoſe 
that tis created by God, impure, or with 
an inclination, or propenſity to ſin, can- 
not well be reconciled with the holineſs of 
God. | | | 8 
This is what has been acknowledged 


by moſt divines, as one of the greateſt 
difficulties that occur in the whole 
ſcheme of divinity. Some, with a be- 


coming and religious modeſty, have con- 
feſſed their inability to account for it, and 
adviſe us rather to bewail, and ſtrive 


againſt it, than to be too inquiſitive about 


the origin and cauſe of it. And, indeed, 
this is far better, than either to darken 
counſel by words, without knowledge, 
or to advance what we cannot prove; 
and I would rather chuſe to acquieſce in 


this humble ignorance thereof, than to 
aſſert any thing which contains the leaſt 


inſinuation of God's being the author of 
it. Tis certain, there are many things 
which, we know to be true, though we 
cannot, at the ſame time, account for 
the manner of their being what they are, 


and are at a loſs to determine their firſt. 


original, or the natural cauſe thereof: 
Thus, though we are ſure that the body 
is united to the ſoul, which acts by it, yet 
tis very hard to determine by what bands 


* Ezek. xyiii, 4. 1 Iſai, Ivii, 16. 


the body, as its inſtrument in acting. 
Moreover, we know that the particles of 
matter are united to one another; but 


tis difficult to determine what is the 


cauſe thereof. So if we enquire into the 
reaſon of the different colour, or ſhape 
of herbs and plants; or why the graſs is 
green, and not white or red; no one 
would be blamed if he ſhould acknow- 
ledge himſelf to be at a loſs to account 
for theſe, and other things of the like na- 
ture. The ſame may be ſaid if we ſhould: 
confeſs that we are at a loſs to determine 
what is the firſt riſe of the propenſity of 
the nature of man to fin; nevertheleſs, 
if we keep within the bounds of modeſty 
in our enquiries, and advance nothing 
contrary to the divine perfections, we 


may ſafely; and with ſome advantage to 


the doctrine of Original Sin, fay ſome- 
thing as to this matter, that hereby we 
may remove the objections that are 


brought, by ſome, againſt it. 


Various ways have been taken, as was 
before obſerved, to account for the ori- 
gin of moral evil, which we cannot ac- 
Gy in, by reaſon of the many abſurdities 
that attend them; therefore it may be 
more excuſable for me to offer my hum- 
ble thoughts about this matter, in which, I 
hope, I ſhall not much deviate from the 


ſentiments of many, who have judiciouſſy 
and happily maintained this doctrine. 


There is, indeed, one conjecture, which 
I meet with, in a learned and judicious 
divine, which differs very much from 
any account which we have of it by any 
other, namely, that the mother, while 
the child is in the womb, having a ſinful 
thought, impreſſes it on its ſoul, where- 


by it becomes polluted, in the ſame man- 


ner as its body is ſometimes marked by 
the ſtrength of her imagination: But 


this opinion is ſo very improbable, that 


it will hardly gain any proſelytes to it; 
and it only diſcovers how willing ſome 
perſons are to ſolve this difficulty, though 
in an uncommon method, as being ap- 

rehenſive that others have not ſufficient- 
y done it. 5 3 Wes F 
Bur, that we may account for this mat- 
ter in the moſt unexceptionable way, 


. my 5 


which does not, in the leaſt, infer Gd 


m Heb. xii. 9. 


* Vid. Pictet. Theol. Chr. Lib. V. cap. 7. Abſit ut animam creari impuram dicamus, cum nihil impurum e Dei mani- 
dus prodire 11 infans eſt in utero matris, cùm intimè ei conjungatur, objecta in ejus cerebrum eaſdem im- 


preſliones e 


iciunt, ac in matris cerebum Hoc patet ex eo quod contingit mulieribus prægnantibus; cum enim avide 


inſpiciunt aliquid, vel rubro, vel flavo colore, vel palido tinttum, contigit ſzpiſſime ut infantes quos in utero geſtant, 


tali colore tincti naſcantur. Ita intime corpus & animam uniri, ut ad motum corporis, certæ oriantur in mente cogita- 


tones. Motus, qui fiunt in cerebro infantium, idem præſtare in illis, ac in matribus, nempe eorum animam recens 


ereatam rebus ſenſibilibus & carnalibus alligare ; unde videmus infantium animas omnia ad ſe & ad ſuum reſerr 6 corpus. 5 


ul 
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to be the author of fin, Dor overthrow 
the doctrine of the imputation of Adam's 
fin to his poſterity, ve muſt conſider this 
propenſity of nature, or inclination that 
there is in the ſouls of men tofin, as a corrupt 
habit, and therefore that it is not infuſed by 
God; and conſequently, tho the foul, in 
its firſt creation, is guilty, that is, Bable to 
ſuffer the puniſhment due to it, for Adam s 


fin imputed, yet it does not come deſiled 
out of e of Godt on ah phil 


exprefles it *, © We are not to think that 
« God put Original Sin into mens ſouls ; 
for how ſhould he punith thoſe fouls, 
« which he himfelf had corrupted? And 
e he adds, that it is a great wickedneſs 
to believe that God put into the foul 
« 4rj inclination to fin; tho tis true God 
« creates the ſouls of men ey of 
% heavenly gifts, and fuper-natural light, 
« and bn rs = Adam loſt thoſe 
« gifts for himſelf and his poſterity.” 
Another judicious divine * expreſſes 
himſelf to this purpoſe, that, though the 
ſout is created ſpotleſs, yet it is deſtitute 
of Original Righteouſneſs, as a puniſh« 
ment of Adam's firſt fin z and according- 
ly he diſtinguiſhes between u ſoul's being 
pure, ſo as the foul of Adam was when 
it was firſt created, that is to ſay, not 
only finleſs, but having habits, or incli- 


nations in its nature, which inclined it to 
z und its being created 


what was good | 
with a propenſity, or inclination to evil, 
which wh with good reaſon, denies; 
and, as a Medium between beth theſe ex- 


treams, in which the truth lies, obſerves; 


that the ſoul is created by God, deſtitute 


of Original Righteouſneſs, unable to do 


what is truly good; and yet, having no 
policive inclination, or propenſity in na- 
ture, to what is evil, this is plainly the 
_ ſenſe ofhis words, which I have inſerted 


in the Margin. | 


Now, if itbeenquired, how thiscorrupt 
habit; or inclinacion to fin, is contracted? 
the corruption of nature neceffarily enſues 
on the privation of Original Righteouſneſs. 
Some have illuſtrated this by an apt ſimili- 
tude, taken from che traveller's wandering 
out of his way, or taking a w th, 
az oceaſioned by the darkneſs of the 
night, in which his want of light is the 


o Gee Du Moulin's Anatomy of Arminianiſm, Chap. X. 6. 35 55 17. 


v See Turret, Inſtit. Theol. Elenct. Tom. I. Loc. 9. 
tur tamen cum juſtitiâ ori 
Vt hic aiſtiaguenum fit inter animam pam, 7 
— tatis ; Touea, que Contrarium hubitum in juſtiti 
men habet malu 


, Ted 
linagb Dei 4twiſfh hel per perestum, non 


2 Hes mum oh the Creed 


A 12. 6. 8, 9. Licc 
ali, qualis anima Adami, ad imaginem Dei; ſed cum 'thus carenti in pænam | 
am, & vom puram. Tila para dicitor, quiz ornata eſt habitu ſancti- 
tiz habet; won pra, que liest nullum habeat habirum bonum, nullum tz- 
creat finpticirer cum — penn ti . 2 
poteſt umplus reſtitui, nifi regenerarionis beneficio 
 Quamvis autem Anime ereentur à Ded deſtitute gutt originali 3 non * Fa 
wiud eſt impuritatem infurdere, alivd purltatem non dure, qui home fe 


octalion, though. not properly the cauſe 
of his wander ing. Thus man is deſtitute 
of Original Righteouſneſs, ar theſe ha. 


bits of ſuper-natural grace, Which ate 


implanted in regeneration; and what can 
be the conſequenee thereof, but that his 


fiſt actions, as ſoon as he is capable of 


doing good or evil, muſt contain in them 
nothing leſs than a ſin of omiſſion, or a de- 
fect of, and diſinelination to, what is good? 
and, by this means, the ſoul becomes de- 
— or inclined to ſin; ſo that we firſt 
uppoſe it indiſpoſed to what is A 

thar this aries from its being — 
ſuper-natural grace, which it loſt by 
Adam's fall, and that God may deny this 
grace, without ſuppoſing him to be the 
author of ſin; for he was not obliged to 
continue that to Adam's poſterity, which 
he forfeited, and loſt for them. Ang 
that which follows from hence is, that 
the heart of man, by a continuance in fin, 
after it is firſt tinctured with it, grows 
worſe and worſe, and more inclined to it 
than before. This I cannot better illu- 
ſtrate, than by comparing it to a drop of 
poiſon, injected into the veins of a man, 


which will, by degrees corrupt the whole 
maſs of blood. 


As to what concerns the body, to 
which the foul was united, as giving oc- 
caſion to theſe corrupt habits being con- 
trated thereby, ſome have compared this 


to ſweet oil's being infected by a muſt 


veſſel, into which it is put; ſo the ſoul, 
created good, and put into a corrupt bo- 


dy, receives contagion from thence ; 
and this conjunction of the pure ſoul 


with a corrupt body, is a juſt puniſhment 
of Adam's fin. Thus a very learned and 
excellent divine accounts for this matter 5; 


though this ſimilitude does not, indeed, 


illuſtrate this matter in every circum- 


ſtance, inaſmuch as that tincture, which 
is received from a veſſel in a phyſical way, 
cannot well agree with the corruption of 


the ſoul, which is of a moral nature; 
but yet I would make this uſe of it, as to 


_ obſerve what daily experience ſuggeſts, 


namely, that the conſtitution, or tempe- 
rament of the body, has a very great in- 
fluence on the ſoul, and is an occaſion of 
various inclinations to fin, in which it 


% 


t anima ſine ulla labe creetur à Deo, non crea- 
iti peccatt- 


alis ſupponitur creari à Deo poſt lapſum, quis 
iritum Sanctum- 
teren Deus poteſt cenſeri author peccari, qu? 


Wigan reddidit in Adamo. 


acts, 
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Als. in an objective way, Therefore, 
EN a ſoul united to a body, 
that, according to the frame and conſti- 
rution. of its nature, has a tendency to 
incline it to fin, and this ſoul is deprived 
of thoſe ſuper-natural - habits, which 
would have fenced it againſt this conta- 
gion; whet can enſue from hence, but 
that eorruption of nature, whereby men 
axe inclined to what is evil? which ineli- 
nation increaſes daily, till men arrive ta 
the moſt rooted habits, and diſpoſitions 
to all that is bad, and are, with more 
difficulty, reclaimed from it. This leads 


IV. The conveyance of Original Sin, 
from our firſt parents to their poſterity, 
by natural generation, or how we are ſaid 
to be born in fin. It is not the fin of our 
immediate parents that is imputed to us, 
for they ſtand in no other relation, but as 
natural, and not federal heads of their 
poſterity; therefore the meaning of that 
Anſwer, in which this doctrine is con- 
tained, is only this, that Original Sin is 
convey'd to us, by our immediate parents, 
with our being; ſo that, as we are born 
men, we are born ſinners. Now, that 
we may conſider this in conſiſtency, with 

what has been before laid down, nothing 
enn be infer'd from hence, but that the 
guilt of Adam's firſt ſin is conyey'd to us 


with our being, and that habitual incli- 


nation that we have, which we call a 
propenſity of nature to ſin, is the conſe- 
2 hereof; ſo that what our Savieur 
ſays, is a great truth, That which is born 
of the fleſh is fleſh ; or every one that is 
born of finful parents, will, as ſoon as he 
is capable thereof, be prone to fin. And 
this leads us to confider, MY 

What js objected againſt what has been 
before laid down, in explaining this do- 
ctrine, as though it were inconſiſtent with 


the ſenſe of ſeveral ſcriptures, which 
| Ipeak of fin, as derived from our imme- 


diate parents, For the underſtanding of 
which, in general, let it be conſider'd, 
that no aa any ſcripture is true, 

caſts the leaſt reflection on the divine per- 
fections. If we could but prove, that 
our ſouls were propagated by our imme- 
Giate parents, as our bodies are, there 
would be no difficulty in allowing che 
ſenſe the objectors give of ſeveral ſerip- 
tures, from whence they attempt to ac- 
count for the corrpption of nature in a 
different way, ſince God would not chen 


be the immediate author thereof: But, boaſting too much of his righteoplucs 


that 


r John ii. 6. 


fuppoſing the ſoul to be created by God, we 


muſt take ſome other method to account 
fox the ſenſe of ſome ſcriptures, which 
are brought in oppoſition to the fore- 
going explication of the origin of moral 
EVII. | 

The firſt ſcripture, which is generally 
brought againft it, is, in P/al. li. 3. Be- 
bold, I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in ſin 
did mp er concei ve me ; the meaning 
of which is, g. d. I was conceived, and 


born guilty of fin, wich an inability to do 


What is good, and in ſuch a ſlate, that 
actual fin would neceſſarily enſue, as ſoon 
as I was capable of committing it, which 
would bring with it a propenſity to all 
manner of fin. And that David had a 
ſenſe of guilt, as well as the pollution of 
nature, is plain, from ſeveral Verſes of 
this P/alm; eſpecially in Ver. 9, 14, 1 


3s therefore as though he ſhould lay 4 


was a guilty creature, as ſoon as I was 
conceived in the womb; and left of God, 

and ſo fin has the aſcendent aver me. ] 
was conceived a ſinner by imputation, un- 
der the guilt of Adam's firſt fin; and to 
this J have added, much more guilt, and 
lately that of blood-guiltineſs. So that 


tho he is ſaid to have been /bapen in ini- 


uity, it does not neceſſarily follow, that 
is ſaul was created with infuſed habits 
of ſin. Whatever the parents are the 
cauſe of, with reſpe& to this corruption 
and pollution, let it be attributed to 


them; but far be it from us to ſay, that 
God is the cauſe thereof, 


Again, tis ſaid, in Fob xiv. 4. Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 


not one. It is no ſtrain upon the ſenſe of 


this text, to ſuppoſe, that by unclean, he 

means guilty ; and by clegnneſs, innocen- 
cy, as oppoſed to it; for, in moſt places 
of this book, it is ſo taken, that is, in s 
forenſick ſenſe ; and therefore, why not 
in this? And, if fo, then it is not at all 
inconſiſtent with the aboye- mentioned 
explication of this doctrine. See Chap. 
Xi. 4. J am clean in thine eyes, that is, 
guiltleſs; otherwiſe Zophar's reply to 
him would not have been fo juſt, when he 
faith, God exacteth of thee 17 than thine 
7 Jo deſerveth ; and, in Chap. xy. 14. 
What is man that be ſhould be clean? 


and be, that is born of a woman, that be 
ſhould be righteous? where to be righteous, 


ſeems to be exegetical of being clean; 
and both of them, being taken 1n a fo- 


renſick ſenſe, it agrees well with what Fop 


is often reproved for, by his friends, namely, 


dr. 
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or cleanneſs: thus he ſays, in Chap. xxxiii. 
9. J am clean without tranſgreſſion; nei- 
ther is there iniquity in me, that is, I am 
not ſo guilty, as to deſerve ſuch a puniſh- 
ment, as he inflicts; He findeth occaſions 

againſt me, &c. Surely, cleanneſs here is 
the ſame with innocence, as oppoſed to 
guilt; and, in Chap. ix. 30. If 1 waſh 
my ſelf with ſnow water, and make my 
hands never ſo tlean : This plainly im- 
_ plies, that if he ſhould pretend himſelf 

guiltleſs, yet he could not anſwer the 
| charge which God would bring againſt 
him, neither could they come together in 

judgment, Ver. 32. Now, if this be fo 
frequently, if not always the ſenſe of 
clean, in other places of this book, why 
may not we take the ſenſe of theſe words, 
bo can bring aclean thing out of an un- 
clean, to be this, that a guilty child is 
born of a guilty parent, which will' be 
accompanied with uncleanneſs, and it 
will be prone to fin, as ſoon as it is ca- 
„„ 202.550 £5. 02 Lis 
Another ſcripture, which we bring to 
prove Original Sin, is in Gen. vi. 5. 
imagination of the thoughts of the heart of 
man, is only evil continually. Why may 
not we underſtand it thus: The imagina- 
tion of the thoughts are evil, as ſoon as 
there are imaginations, or thoughts, tho 
not before? And this rather reſpects the 
corruption of nature, than the firſt riſe of 
it; and ſo does that parallel ſcripture, in 
Gen. viii. 21. The imagination of man's 
heart is evil from his youth, q. d. Sin en- 
creaſes with the exerciſe of reaſon. +» 
And, in Pſal. lviii. 3. The wicked are 
eftranged from the womb ; they go aſtray 
as ſoon as they be born, ſpeaking lies. This 
agrees well enough with what we have 
ſaid concerning their ſeparation from 
God, from the womb, from whence 
ariſes actual ſin; ſo that they ſpeak lies 
as ſoon as they are capable of it. 


There is alſo another ſcripture, uſually. 


brought to prove Original Sin, which is 
to be underſtood in a ſenſe, not much un- 
like that which we but now mentioned, 
vis. Tſai. xlviii. 8. Thou waſt called a 
tranſgreſſor from the womb. This don't 

overthrow what we have ſaid; for a per- 
ſon may be a tranſgreſſor, as it were, from 
the womb, and yet the ſoul not have a 


propenſity to ſin implanted in it by God, 


in its farſt creation. 
Again, in Gen. v. 3 
in his own likeneſs, that is, a fallen crea- 


ture, involved in guilt, and liable to the 


curſe, like himſelf; and that would be 


d See Vol. II. Queſt. CV.—CU, 


a 'Þ 
2 
1 


. Every. 


Adam begat a ſon 


like him in actual fin, when capable of 
it, born in his image, as having loſt the 
drome image. 5 
Again, in John iii. 6. That vubich is 
born of the fleſh is fleſh. We may under- 
ſtand this, that every one that is born of 
ſinful parents, is a ſinner, deſtitute of the 
Spirit of God, which is a great truth: 
But ſurely our Saviour did not defign 
hereby to ſignify, that any one is framed 
by God with a propenſity to fin ; which 


is all that we militate againſt in this 


Head. 


V. The laſt thing to be conſider'd is, 
that all actual tranſgreſſions proceed from 
Original Sin. Theſe are like ſo many 
ſtreams, that flow from this fountain of 
corruption; the one diſcovers to us what᷑ 


we are by nature; the other, what we 


are by practice; and both afford us mat- 


ter for repentance, and great humiliation, 


in the fight of God: But, ſince we ſhall 
have occaſion to enlarge on that part of 
this ſubject, which more eſpecially re- 
lates to actual tranſgreſſions, with their 
reſpective aggravations, in ſome follow- 
ing Anſwers *, we paſs it over at preſent; 


and ſhall conclude this Head with ſome 
practical inferences from what has been 


faid, concerning the corruption of our 
nature, as being the ſpring of all actual 
tranſgreſſions. 5 a 
1. We ought to put a due difference 
between the firſt diſcoveries there are of 
this corruption of our nature in our in- 
fancy, and that which ariſes from a 
courſe, or progreſs in ſin; the latter has 
certainly greater aggravations in it than 
the former, and is like a ſpark of fire, 
blown up into a flame. Accordingly, it 
is our duty, as the Apoſtle ſays, to ex hort 
one another daily, while it is called to day, 
left any be harden'd, that is, leſt this cor- 
ruption of nature be increaſed, through 
the deceit fulneſs of fin *, Ct 
2. Let us carefully diſtinguiſh between 
being born innocent, which the Pelagians 
affirm, and we deny, and being born de- 
filed with ſin, and ſo having a propenſity 
of nature to it, as ſoon as we have a be- 
ing; or let us more eſpecially take heed 
that we don't charge this on God, as 
though he were the author thereof, as 
well as of our being, as though it were 
infuſed by him, and not acquired by us. 
3. Since this corruption of nature ſo 
early diſcovers it ſelf, and abides in us, 
as long as we are in this world, let us 
take heed that we do not uſe means to 
t Heb. ili. 13. 


increaſe 
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increaſe it, by giving way to preſumptuous 
fins; or endeavour to excite, or draw it 
forth, either in our ſelves, or others ; 
for this will occaſion abundance of actual 
tranſgreſſions. _ HF 5 

Thus having conſider'd that guilt 
which we bring with us into the world, 
and that corruption of nature, which 
diſcovers it ſelf, as ſoon as we appear to 
be intelligent creatures, or are capable of 
any diſpoſition to ſin we proceed to 
ſpeak. concerning the miſery and puniſh- 
ment that enſues hereupon. 


Ounsr. XXVII. What miſcry 
did the fall bring upon mankind? 


Answ. The fall brought upon 
mankind the loſs of communion 
with God, his diſpleaſure and 
curſe, ſo as we are, by nature, 
children of wrath, bond-ſlaves 
to ſatan, and juſtly hable to all 
puniſhments in this world, and 
that which is to come. 
| ] AVING conſider'd the doctrine of 
Original Sin, as imputed to, and 
inherent in us, we are now led to ſpeak 
concerning the miſeries that are conſe- 
quent hereupon, or the puniſhment that 
is due to it. And, inaſmuch as the for- 
mer of theſe is equal in all; and the lat- 


ter increaſes, in proportion to that degree 
of obſtinacy, and hardneſs of heart, which 


diſcovers it ſelf in all ages, and condi- 


tions of life, and it is attended with grea- 
ter guilt, as it is more deeply rooted in 
us, and gains very great ſtrength by actual 
ſin; it is neceſſary for us to conſider the 
puniſhment due to Original Sin, as ſuch, 
and how it differs from a greater degree 


thereof, which isdue toits increaſing guilt. 


The former of theſe is not diſtinguiſhed 
from the latter, by many who treat on 
this ſubject; which gives occaſion to ſome, 


who deny Original Sin, to repreſent it in 


the moſt terrible view, as though there 
were no difference between the wrath of 
God, that infants are expoſed to, and 
that which is inflicted on the moſt obdu- 
rate ſinner: But, that we may remove 


prejudices againſt this doctrine, and ſet it 


in a juſt light, we ſhall conſider the pu- 


niſhment due to Original Sin, in both 


theſe reſpects. 


I. The puniſhment due to Original 


Sin, as ſuch, namely, in thoſe who are 


charged with no other guilt, but that of 
Adam's firſt ſin, This more eſpecially 
8 Hay thoſe that die in their infancy, 
before they are capable of making any 
addition to it. Concerning theſe, I can- 
not but conelude with Auguſtin, in his 
defence of Original Sin againſt the Pela- 
gians, that the puniſhment thereof is the 
moſt mild of any, and cannot be reckon'd 
ſo great, as that it might be ſaid of them, 


that it had been better for them not to have 
been born v. 


That this may farther appear, let it be 
conſider'd, that the puniſhment due to 


actual ſin, or the corruption of nature 
increaſed thereby, is attended with accu- 
ſations of conſcience, inaſmuch as the 
guilt, that is contracted by it, ariſes from 
the oppoſition of the will to God; and 
the alienation of the affections from him, 


is oftentimes attended with rebellion, 


againſt a great degree of light, and many 
other aggravations, taken from the en- 
gagements which we are under to the 
contrary, and is perſiſted in with obſti- 
nacy, againſt all thoſe checks of con- 
ſcience, and means uſed to prevent it; 
and, in proportion to the degree thereof, 
they, who contract this guilt, are ſaid, 


as our Saviour ſpeaks of the Scribes and 


Phariſees, to be liable to the greater 
damnation * ; and the prophet Feremiah 


his meſlage, as thoſe who ſhould be de- 
ſtroy'd with double deſtruction v. This is 
certainly a greater degree of puniſhment, 
than that which is due to Original Sin, as 
ſuch; and, with reſpe& to theſe, there 


are oftentimes many fad inſtances of the 


wrath of God breaking in upon the con- 
ſcience, as he ſays by the Pſalmiſt, that 
he would reprove them, and ſet their ini- 
quities in order before their eyes *; and 
what our Saviour ſays elſewhere, con- 
cerning the worm that dieth not, is to 


be applied to them: But this puniſh- 


ment does not belong to thoſe who have 


no other guilt, but that of Adam's fin 


imputed to them. | 
f this can be made appear, as, I hope, 


we ſhall be able to do, it may have a ten- 
dency to remove ſome prejudices, which 


* See Ang. contra Julianum, Lib. V. cap. 8. Ego non dico, par vulos fine baptiſmo Chriſti morientes tanta 11 eſſe 
plectendos 3 ut eis non naſci potius expediret. Et ejuſd. de peccat. merit. & remiſſ. Lib, L. cap. 16. Foteſt proinde rects 
dici, parvulos ſine baptiſmo de corpore exeuntes, in damnatione omnium mitiſſimà futuros. a 5 | 25 


* Matt. xxiii, 14. Y Jer. xvii. 18. 


„ 


—Pial. l. at, 


Mark ix. 44. | 
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ſpeaks of ſome of the greateſt oppoſers of 


with ſuch an air of inſult, as though 
they were oppoſing a doctrine which is 
contrary to the dictates of human nature, 
as well as repreſents God as exerciſing 
the greateſt ſeverity againſt thoſe who are 
chargeable with no other ſin than this; 
and they generally lay hold on ſome un- 
wary expreſſions, contributing very little 
to the defence of this doctrine, which 
might as well have been ſpared; for they 
are no leſs exceptionable, Ve prefaced 
with anapology, for the want of pity, which 
ſuch-like unguarded expreſſions ſeem to 
contain in them, when they ſay, that their 
milder thoughts, concerning this matter, 
will do thoſe infants, who are tormented in 
hell, no good, as their ſeverer ones can do 
them no prejudice. We may therefore be 
allowed to make a farther enquiry into this 
matter, eſpecially when we conſider, that 


thoſe, who die in infancy, will appear, at 


the laſt day, to have been a very conſidera- 
ble part of mankind. And ſome tender 
parents have had a due concern of ſpirit 
about their future ſtate, and would be 
very glad, were it poſſible for them, to 
have ſome hopes concerning the happineſs 
. F 


Various have been the conjectures of 


divines about it. The Pelagians, and 
thoſe who verge towards their ſcheme, 
have concluded, that they are all ſaved, 
as ſuppoſing that they are innocent, and 
not, in the leaſt, concerned in Adam's 
ſin: But this is to ſet aſide the doctrine 
we are maintaining; and therefore I can- 
not think their reaſoning, in this reſpect, 
very concluſive. e act 
Others, who don't deny Original Sin, 
ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding, that the guilt 
thereof is atoned for, by the blood of 
Chriſt : This would be a very agreeable 
notion, could it be proved; and all that 
1 ſhall fay, in anſwer to it, is, that it 
wants confirmation. As for thoſe who 
ſuppoſe, with the Papiſts, that the guilt 
of Original Sin is waſhed away by bap- 
tiſm, as ſome of the Fathers have alſo 
aſſerted, this has ſo many abſurd. conſe- 
uences attending it, that I need not 
ſpend time in oppoſing it; one of them 
1s, that it makes that, which, at moſt, is 
but a fign, or ordinance, for our faith, 
in which we hope for the grace of rege- 
neration to be the natural means of con- 
fering it, which is contrary to the de- 
ſign of all the ordinances, which God 
has appointed: But, paſſing by this, 


e Sam. xils 23. | 
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many entertain againſt the doctrine of 
Original Sin, who expreſs themſelves 


which will afford little foundation for 
7 ů Ft, 
Others have concluded, that all the 
infants of believing parents, dying in in- 
fancy, are ſaved, as ſuppoſing that they 
are intereſted in the covenant of grace, 
in which God promiſes, that he will be 
a God to believers, and their ſeed : This 


would be a very comfortable thought, to 


thoſe who have hope concerning their 
own ſtate : But I cannot find that this 
argument is ſufficiently maintain'd; ſince 
it ſeems very evident, that all ſuch-like 
promiſes rather reſpect the external, than 


the ſaving bleſſings of the covenant of 


grace. 

8. Others therefore conclude, (as many 
good and pious Chriſtians have done, that 
when they have been enabled, by an act 
of faith, in which they have enjoy d ſome 
ſenſible experience of the powerful in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, to give up 
their infant-ſeed to Chriſt, whether it 
be in baptiſm, or not) from the frame 
of their own ſpirit, and the evidence they 
have had of the power of God, exciting 
this act of faith, that God will own that 
grace which he hath enabled them to 
exerciſe, and conſequently that he has 


accepted of this ſolemn act of dedica- 


tion of them to him, which has given 
them comfortable and quieting thoughts 
about the falvation of their infant-ſeed. 
This is not only an excellent method, 
uſed by them, bur it ſeems to be as juſt a 
way of reaſoning about the ſal vation of 
thoſe who die in infancy, as any that is 
generally made uſe of ; and, it may be, 
David might infer the ſalvation of his 
child, when he ſays, I ſhall go to him; 


hut he ſhall not return to me, from ſome 


ſuch method as this. But, ſince theſe are 


uncommon inſtances of faith, and ſuch as 
every ſincere Chriſtian has not always 


been found in the exerciſe of, Iwould hope, 
that there are multitudes of infants ſaved, 
concerning whom we have no certain 
ground to determine who they are; and 


why may not we ſuppoſe, that there are 


many of them, who belong to the election 
of grace, that ate not the ſeed of belie- 
ving n However, notwithſtand- 
ing all the pious and kind thoughts, which 
the conjectures of men ſuggeſt, we muſt 
be content to leave this, as a ſecret that 
belongs to God, and not unto us, to 
know. 

Therefore all that I ſhall attempt, at 
preſent, is, to prove, that if all, who die 
in their infancy, are not ſaved, yet their 


Con- 


N 
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condemnation 1s not like that which 1s 


due to actual fin, or thoſe habits thereof, 


which are contracted by men. And here 
jt muſt be allowed, purſuant to our for- 
mer method of reaſoning, that, if they 
are not ſaved, they have the puniſhment 
of loſs inflicted on them; for the right to 
the heavenly bleſſedneſs, which Adam 
forfeited and loſt, reſpe&ed not only him- 
ſelf, but all his poſterity, Whether they 

have any farther degree of puniſhment 
| inflicted on them, or how far they are 
liable to the puniſhment of ſenſe, I dare 
not pretend to determine. I don't care 
to conclude, with ſome of the Remon- 
ftrants, ſuch as Epiſcopius, Curcellæus, 


and others, that they always remain in 


an infantile ſtate, or, that they have no 
more Ideas in the other world, than they 
had in this; for this is to ſuppoſe what 
cannot be proved. Befides, if they al- 
ways remain in this ſtate, this muſt be 
ſuppoſed, either to be the conſequence 
of nature, and argued from their want of 
Ideas, while they were in this world, or 
elſe it muſt be by a particular diſpenſa- 
tion of providence reſpecting ſome in- 
fants in the next, and not all. To ſup- 


poſe the former, is to ſuppoſe that none 


are ſaved, fince 5 in an infantile 
| ate is not ſalvation; for it is beyond 


diſpute, the ſoul that is ſaved, whether 


it went out of the world an infant, or a 
man, is exceedingly enlarged, and ren- 
der d receptive of the heavenly bleſſed- 
neſs. And if, on the other hand, they ſup- 
poſe, that their remaining in this infantile 
ſtate, is by a particular diſpenſation of 
providence, this, was it true, would be 
a ſmall puniſhment, indeed, inflicted on 
them for Adam's fin : But we have as 
little, or leſs ground to conclude this, 
than that all infants are ſaved; and there- 
fore I cannot give into this notion, which, 
indeed, differs but little from that of the 
Papiſts, who ſuppoſe them, if dying unbap- 
tiſed, to remain in a ſtate of inſenſibility; 
which is no other, than an ungrounded con- 
jecture. And as for the account, which 
we have, in ſome of their writings, con- 
cerning the place allotted for them, 
which they call Limbus Infantium, and 
its ſituation between heaven and hell, 
chis is no better than a theological ro- 
mance; and it cannot but be reckon'd 
trifling and ludicrous, and nothing elſe 
ut an impoſing their own fancies, as ar- 
ticles of taith. (02908 I 

I dare not, indeed, allow my ſelf to be 
too peremptory, or give my thoughts too 


1 


© Luke zii 28. 


great a looſe on this ſubject: But, ſince it 
is taken for granted by all, who give into 
the doctrine of Original Sin, that infants; 
if not ſav d, are liable to the puniſhment of 
loſs, which has been before conſider'd, as 
the immediate conſequence of the impu- 
tation of Adam's ſin; yet it doth not a 

pear, to me, that they have ſuch a tor- 


menting ſenſe of the greatneſs of their 


loſs, as others have who were adult, and 
had received the knowledge of divine 
things, which infants are not capable of. 
Theſe, as it is more than probable, carry 
the Ideas, which they had received of di- 
vine things, out of the world with them, 


which infants cannot be ſaid to do; and 


therefore, if ever they have the know- 


ledge thereof, and conſequently of the 
glory of the heavenly ſtare, it muſt be 


by extraordinary revelation. How far 
they may be led into this matter, by ob- 
ſerving the glorious work, which ſhall 
be performed, in the moſt viſible manner, 
in the day of judgment, I pretend not to 
determine. 'This, indeed, will give them 


ſome apprehenſions of the happineſs 


which others are poſſeſſed of, and they 
are excluded from: But even this cannot 
have ſo great a tendency to enhanſe their 
miſery, as when harden'd and preſump- 
tuous ſinners, who have deſpiſed and 
neglected the means of grace, are ſaid, as 
our Saviour ſpeaks to the Fews, To ſee 


Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob in the king- 


dom of God, and they themſelves thruſt oute, 
as intimating, that this will, in a judi- 
cial way, be a means to enhanſe their 
miſery; and conſequently they cannot but 
have fuch a tormenting ſenſe thereof, as 

what will make their loſs appear greater, 


and ſo render them more miſerable than 


infants can be, who never had theſe 
means of grace in this world. 

But, becauſe it is not ſafe to be too 
peremptory as to this matter, all that I 
ſhall farther obſerve is, that whatever 
conceptions they may have of the happi- 
neſs, which they are not poſſeſs d of, yet 
they ſhall not have that part of the pu- 
niſhment of ſin, which conſiſts in ſelf- 
reflection, on the diſhonour that they 
have brought to God, or the various ag- 
gravations of fin committed, which is a 
very great degree of the puniſhment of 
fin in hell; and therefore, when the 
wrath of God is ſaid to break in on the 
conſciences of men, whereby, in a judi- 
cial way, fins, before committed, are 
brought to remembrance, and the means 


of grace, which they have neglected, 


eannet 
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cannot but occaſion the greateſt diſtreſs 


and miſery, this is certainly a puniſhment 
that infants cannot be liable to; and, if 


the condition of the inhabitants of Tyre 


and Sidon is repreſented by our Saviour, 
as more tolerable than that of Capernaum, 
ſo in proportion the condemnation of in- 
fants, who have no other guilt, but that 

of Original Sin, will be more tolerable 
than that of the Heathen, inaſmuch as 
they had no natural capacities of doing 
good or evil. And this is all that I pre- 
tend to determine, which amounts to no 
more than this, that, ſince puniſhment 
muſt be proportioned to the crime; as they 
are liable only to the guilt of Adam's ſin, 
which is much leſs than being liable to it, 


with thoſe other tranſgreſſions that pro- 


ceed from it, therefore their puniſhment 
muſt be leſs than that of any others. 
This, I think, may ſafely be aſſerted; 
and, if we proceed no farther in our en- 
quiries about this matter, but confeſs our 
ignorance of many things relating to the 
ſtate and capacity of ſeparate ſouls, it will 
be more excuſable, than for us to pre- 
tend to a greater degree of knowledge, 
than is conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate. 


II. We ſhall conſider the puniſhment 
due to Original Sin, when attended with 
many actual ſins, proceeding from a na- 
ture, defiled, and prone to rebel againſt 
God. This is greater or leſs, in proportion 
to the habits of ſin contracted, as will be 
more particularly conſider d, when we 
ſpeak of the aggravations of ſin, and its 
deſert of puniſhment *. We ſhall there- 
fore, at preſent, ſpeak to it in the me- 


thod in which it is laid down in this 


JF 

1. By the fall of our firſt parents all 
mankind loſt communion with Gad. 
This was enjoy'd at firſt; for God having 
made man, with faculties capable of this 
privilege, deſigned to converſe with him; 
and, indeed, this was one of the bleſſings 
promiſed in the covenant, which he was 
under, and it was a kind of prelibation of 
the heavenly ſtate; therefore it follows, 
That the fall of our firſt parents could not 
but firſt expoſe themſelves, and then 
their poſterity, to the loſs of this privi- 
lege; and, indeed, this was the more 
immediate reſult of fin committed, and 


guilt hereby contracted. It is a reflection 


on the divine perfections, to ſuppoſe that 
God will have communion with ſinners, 
while they remain in a ſtate of rebellion 
againſt him; or that he will love and 
2 See Yol, II. Queſt, CLI, CIII. 


Ann 


© Amos iii, 3. 


manifeſt himſelf to them, and admit 
them into his preſence, | as friends and fa. 
vourites, unleſs there be a Mediator 

who engages to repair the injury offered 
to the holineſs and juſtice of God, and ſe- 
cure the glory of his perfections, in ma- 
king reconciliation for ſin, and thereb 


bringing them into a ſtate of friendſhi 


with God: But this privilege man had no 
right to, or knowledge of, when firſt he 
fell, and conſequently God and man 
could not walk together, as not being a. 
greed ©*, God was obliged, in honour, to 
withdraw from him, and thereby teſtify 
his diſpleaſure againſt ſin, as he tells 
his people, Your intguities have ſeparate] 
between you and your God; and your ſins 
have hid his face from you. 

This conſequence of fin is judicial; 
and, at the ſame time, through the cor- 
ruption of nature, as the reſult of that 
enmity againſt God, which follows on 
our fallen ſtate, man is farther conſider'd, 
as not deſiring to converſe with God: 
His guilt inclined him to fly from him, 
as a fin-revenging Judge; and his loſs of 
God's ſuper-natural image, conſiſting in 
holineſs of heart and life, render'd him 
difinclined, yea, averſe to this privi- 
lege; ſo that, as he was ſeparate from 
the preſence of God, he defired to have 


nothing more to do with him, which is 


the immediate reſult of his ſinful and 


fallen ſtate. 


2. Man, by his fall, was expoſed to the 

divine diſpleaſure, or to the wrath of 
God, in which reſpect, as the Apoſtle 
ſays, we are, by nature, children of wrath*; 
by which we are not to underſtand, as 
ſome do, who deny the guilt and puniſh- 
ment of Original Sin, that nothing is 
intended hereby, but that we are inclined 


to wrath, as ſignifying thoſe depraved 


and corrupt paſſions, whereby we are 
prone to hate God, and holineſs, which 
is his image in man, which is rather the 
conſequence of Original Sin, and diſco- 
vers what we are by practice, whereas 
this text ſpeaks of what we are by na- 
ture; and it ſeems a very great ſtrain 
and force on the ſenſe of the word, when 
ſome underſtand this made of ſpeaking, 
that we are children of wrath only by 
cuſtom, which, according to the pro- 
verbial expreſſion, is a ſecond nature; 
or, as though it only fignified, the tem- 
per of their minds, or their behaviour to- 


wards one another, as giving way to their 


paſſions, as the Apoſtle ſays, that bey li- 


ved in malice and envy, and hated one 


b Iſai. lixe 2. 6 Eph. ii. 3. 
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another *, as though it denoted only the 
effects of the corruption of nature, not 


their liableneſs to the wrath of God due 


to it ; whereas it is plain, that the Apo- 
ſtle makes uſe of an Hebraiſm, very fre- 
quently occurring in ſcripture, both in 
the Old and New Teſtament ; as when a 

erſon, that is guilty of a capital crime, 
and liable to ſuffer death, is called, A ſon 
of death ; ſo our Saviour calls Judas, 
who was liable to perdition, A ſon of 

erdition * ; ſo here children of wrath are 
thoſe that were liable to the wrath of 
God, by which we are to underſtand that 


not that wrath is a paſſion in God, as it 
is in us; but it ſignifies either his will 
to puniſh, or his actual inflicting puniſh- 
ment on them, in proportion to the 
crimes committed, whereby he deſigns to 
glorify his holineſs. If this be meant by 
the puniſhment due to all mankind, as 
they come into the world with the guilt 
of the fin of our firſt parents, in which 
reſpect, guilt denotes a liableneſs to pu- 
niſhment, and all puniſhment contains 
ſome degree of wrath ; I ſay, if this be 
the meaning of their being ſo by nature, 
Tam far from denying it. For the only 
thing that I have militated againſt, 1s, 
the ſuppoſition, that the puniſhment due 


to Original Sin imputed, bears an equal pro- 


portion to that of guiltcontracted, whereby 
the nature of man, is render d more de- 
praved by a continuance in fin; and 
therefore I cannot but acquieſce in that 
explication given hereof by the learned 
Beza, who is a moſt ſtrenuous defender 
of Original Sin *, who, when he ſpeaks 


of men as children of wrath, by nature, 


as all mankind are included herein, un- 
derſtands this, not as refering to the 
human nature, as created by God, but as 
corrupted by its compliance with the 
ſuggeſtions of ſatan; and therefore we 
ſuppoſe, that, as the corruption of na- 
ture is daily increaſed, whatever puniſh- 
ment is due to it, at firſt, there is, not- 
withſtanding, a greater condemnation, 


which it is expoſed to, as the conſequence | 


of ſin committed and continued in ; and 
this is deſcribed, in ſcripture, in ſuch a 
way, as renders it, beyond expreſſion, 
dreadful, Who knoweth the power of thine 
anger; even according to thy fear, ſo us 
thy wrath'; or, as the prophet ſays, 


4 i John xvii. 12. 


I bo can ſtand before his indignation? and 


who can abide, in the fierceneſsof his anger"? 

3. Man, as fallen, is expoſed to the 
curſe of God, which is an external decla- 
ration of his hatred of fin, and will to 
puniſh it, which we ſometimes call the 
condemning ſentence of the law, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, As many as are of the works 
of the law, are under a curſe, as it is 
written, Curſed is every one that continyeth 
not in all things that are written in the 
book of the law to do them; fo that what- 
ever threatnings there are, by which God 


_ diſcovers his infinite hatred of fin, theſe 
puniſhment, which 1s the demerit of ſin; 


we are all liable to, as the conſequence of 
our fallen ſtate; and accordingly, as we 
were, at firſt, ſeparate from God, the 
fin of our nature tends, according to the 
various aggravations thereof, to make the 
breach the wider, and our condemnation 
much greater. 
4. By the fall, we became bond-ſlaves 
to ſatan : thus tis ſaid, that he devi] has 


the power of death * ; and ſinners are de- 


{cribed, as walking according to the prince 

of the power of the air, the ſpirit that now 
worketh in the children of diſobedience o; 
and he is elſewhere deſcribed, as a ſtrong 
man armed, who keeps the palace, till a 
fironger than he ſhall overcome him, and 
take from him all his armour a. The heart 
of man is the throne in which he reigns, 
and men are naturally inclined to yield 
themſelves flaves to him, and corrupt 
nature gives him the greateſt advantage 
againſt us. None of us can fay, as 
our Saviour did, The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me; for we 
are as ready to comply, as he is to tempt, 
eſpecially if not prevented by the grace 
of God, and therefore may well be ſaid 
to be bondlaves to him. No age, or 
condition of life, is exempted from his 
aſſaults, and he ſuits his temptations to 
our natural tempers, and hereby we are 
overcome, and more and more enſlaved 
by him; and certainly this muſt be a 
ſtate of miſery, and that more eſpecially, 
becauſe ſuch are enemies to Chriſt, and 
withdraw themſelves from his ſervice, 
deſpiſing his protection, and rewards / 
he has promiſed to his faithful ſervants; 
and our Saviour ſays, that we cannot ſerue 
two maſters *, and ſo long as we continue 


| bond-ſlaves to ſatan, we contract greater 


guilt, and the dominion of ſin increaſes 


Vid. Bez. in loc. Ubicunque Ira eſt, ibi & peceatum; quo fine exceptione.involvi totam humanam gentem idem te- 


ſtatur, Rom. i. 18. Sed naturam tamen intellige non quatenu creata eſt, verum quatenus per Diaboli ſuggeſtionem cor- 
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therewith; ſo that to be the ſervants of 
ſatan, is to be the ſervants of fin; and 
wee are herein miſerable, in that we ſerve 


one who intends nothing but our ruin, 


and is pleaſed in all the ſteps leading to 
it, and will be as ready to accuſe, tor- 
ment, and make us more miſerable in the 


end, as he is to ſolicit or deſire our ſer- 


vice, or as we can be to obey him. Let 
us therefore uſe our utmoſt endeavours, 
that we may be free from this bondage 


and ſervitude; and accordingly let us 


_ conſider, „5 oh 
(1.) That ſatan has no right to our 
ſervice, though he be permitted to rule 
over the children of diſobedience ; yet he 
has no divine grant, or warrant, for it, 
to render it lawful for him to demand it, 
or us to comply therewith, and he is no 
other than an uſurper, and declared ene- 
my to the King of heaven ; and, though 
ſinners are ſuffered to give themſelves up 
to him, this is far from being by divine 
approbation; therefore, | 


(.) Let us profeſſedly renounce, groan 


under, and endeavour, through the grace 
of God, to withdraw our ſelves from his 
ſervice, whenever we are led captive by 
him, and not be his willing ſlaves, to 


obey him with our free conſent, or out 


of choice, and with pleaſure ; and, in or- 
der hereunto, | 


1 
- 


(3.) Let us liſt our ſelves into Chriſt's 


ſervice, put our ſelves under his pro- 
tection, and deſire his help, againſt the 
wiles and fiery darts of the devil. 

(a.) Let us improve the proclamation 
of liberty made in the goſpel, and rejoice 
in it, as the moſt deſirable bleſſing, IF 
the Son make you free, then ſhall ye be free 


The laſt thing obſerved in this Anſwer 


is, that, as fallen creatures, we are juſtly 
liable to all puniſhments in this world, 
and that which is to come ; by which 
we are to underſtand, not only the con- 
ſequences of Original Sin, imputed to, 
but inherent in us, and increaſed by that 
guilt which we daily contract, which ex- 


poſes the ſinner to puniſhment in both 


worlds, in proportion to the aggravations 
thereof. This we are led to ſpeak to, in 
the two following Anſivers. 


Quksr. XXVIII. What are the 
punſoments of fm in this world? 


Axs w., The puniſhments of fin 
in this world, are either in- 


t John viii. 36, 


end. 


ward, as blindneſs of mind 
a reprobate ſenſe, ſtrong delu- 
ſions, hardneſs of heart, hor. 
ror of conſcience, - and vile af. 
fections; or outward, as the 
curſe of God upon the creatures 
for our ſakes, and all other evils 
that befal us in our bodies. 
names, eſtates, relations, and em- 
ployments, together with death 
ie elf. | 


Quzsr. XXIX. What are the 
a puniſhments of fun in the world to 


come? | 


ANnsw. The puniſhments of fin 


in the world to come, are ever- 
laſting ſeparation from the com- 
fortable preſence of God, and 
moſt grievous torments in ſoul 
and body, without intermiſſion, 
in hell- fire for ever. So 


I. VN the former of theſe Anſwers, we 


— 5 have an account of thoſe puniſh- 


ments which fin expoſes men to in this 


world: Theſe are diſtinguiſhed as being 


either inward or outward, perſonal or re- 
lative; of which, thoſe that are tiled 
outward, which more eſpecially reſpect 


our condition in the world, as we are lia- 


ble to many adverſe diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence therein, are generally reckoned, 


by ſinners, the greateſt, as they are moſt 
ſenſible, while they groan under the ma- 


ny evils and miſeries which befal them, 


in their bodies, names, eſtates, relations, 


and employments, and they end in death, 
the moſt formidable of all evils; though, 


in reality, the puniſhments of ſin, which 


are ſtiled inward, ſuch as blindneſs of 


mind, hardneſs of heart, &c. how little 
ſoever they are regarded by thoſe who 


fall under them, by reaſon of that ſtupi- 
dity, which is the natural conſequence 
thereof; yet they are, by far, the great- 
eſt, and moſt dreaded. by all, who truly 
fear God, and ſee things in a juſt light, 


being duly affected with that which 


would render them moſt miſerable in the 


Here we ſhall conſider, | 
_ Firſt, Thoſe puniſhments that are called 


inward, 
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| inward, which reſpect either the under- 
ſtanding, will, conſcience, or affections. 
Accordingly, | | 
1. We are ſaid to be expoſed to blind- 
neſs of mind: This the Apoſtle deſcribes, 
in a moſt moving way, when he ſpeaks 
of the Gentiles, as walking in the vanity 
of their mind, having the underſtanding 
darken'd, being alienated from the liſe of 
God, through the ignorance that is in 
them, becauſe of the blindneſs of their 


| heart v. Ignorance and error are defects 


of the underſtanding, whereby tis not 


able to find out, nor deſirous to enquire 
after, the way of truth and peace ; and 
accordingly the Apoſtle ſays, The way of 


peace have they not known * ; and, by reaſon 


hereof, we are naturally inclined to deny 
thoſe doctrines, which are of the greateſt 
importance, namely, ſuch as more imme- 
diately concern the glory of God, and 


our own falvation. This ignorance is 


certainly moſt dangerous, and cannot be 


exempred from the charge of fin, much 
more when we are judicially left to it, 


as a puniſhment for other ſins committed 


I Re Toro 
2. Another puniſhment of ſin, men- 


tioned in this Anſwer, is, ſtrong delu- 


ſion, which is the conſequence of the 
former. This is taken from the Apoſtle's 


words, For this cauſe God ſhall ſend them, 
firong deluſion, that they jhould believe a 


her; the meaning of which is nothing 
elſe but this, that God ſuffers them, who 

receive not the love of the truth, but 
take pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs, to be 
deluded, by denying them that ſpiritual 
and faving illumination, which would 
have effectually prevented it. Now, that 
we may conſider what the Apoſtle means 


by theſe Hrong deluſions, we may obſerve, 


t every error, or miſtake, in lefler 


matters of religion, is not intended here- 
by; for then few, or none, would be ex- 
empted from this judgment; but it in- 
cludes in it a perſon's entertaining the 
moſt abominable abſurdities in matters of 
religion, which are contrary to the di- 
vine perfections, and the whole tenor of 
{cripture, and ſubverſive of thoſe truths, 
which are of the greateſt importance; or, 
when perſons pretend to revelations, or 
are turned away from the truth, by gi- 
ving credit to the amuſements of figns, 
and lying wonders; with which Anti- 
chriſt is ſaid to come, after the working 0 


ſatan; and the conſequence hereof is, in the following inferences.  _ 
believe a lye, which they ſup- 


that they 


Pole to be confirmed hereby. 
uv Eph. iv. 17, 18. 


* Rom. iii. 17. 


Errors, in matters of religion, are ſome- 
times invincible and unavoidable, for 


want of objective light, or ſcripture- re- 


velation, as in the Heathen, Mahometans, 
and others, who, through the diſadyan- 
tages and prejudices of education, are 
eſtranged from the truth: But even this, 
in ſome reſpects, may be ſaid to be judi- 
cial; for, though ſuch do not ſin againſt 
goſpel-light, yet they are guilty of other 
ſins, which juſtly provoke God to leave 
them in this ſtate of darkneſs and igno- 
rance : But the puniſhment of ſin, when 
God gives men up to this judgment, is 


more viſible in thoſe, who have had the 


advantages of education, above others, 
and have had early inſtructions in the 


doctrines of the goſpel; yet, by degrees, 


they are turned afide from, and have de- 
nied them, and ſo for/aken the guide of 
their youth. Theſe ſometimes call thoſe 
ſentiments abour religious matters, which 
once they received, implicit faith, and 
pleaſe themſelves with their new ſchemes 
of doctrine, looking, as they call it, with 
pity, or, I might rather ſay, diſdain, on 


others, who are not diſentangled from 


their fetters, or have not ſhook off the 
prejudices of education, nor arrived to fo 
free and generous a way of thinking, as 
they pretend to have done : But how 
much ſoever they may glory in it, it is a 
fad inſtance of God's giving them up, in 
a judicial way, to the vanity and delu- 


ſion of their minds; and accordingly they 


believe that to be a truth, which others 
can prove to be a lye, and which they 
themſelves once thought ſo. Now this 
appears to be a puniſhment of fin, in that 
the goſpel, which once they profeſs'd to 
believe, had not that effe&, or tendency, 
as it ought, to ſubdue their luſts and cor- 
ruptions ; but they rebelled. againſt the 
light, and were under the power of pre- 
ſumptuous fins : Their underſtanding, 
and talents of reaſoning, have been en- 
larged, and, at the ſame time, the pride 
and vanity of their minds hath nor been 
ſubdued, and mortified, by the grace of 
God; whereupon, they have been given 
up firſt to queſtion, then to deny, and 
TEE to oppoſe, and, in the moſt 
profane and invidious manner, to ridi- 
cule thoſe ſacred and important truths, 


which they once received. This is a ſad 


inſtance of the puniſhment of ſin; and 


F the uſe that I would make of it, may be 


(1.) That we ought not to be conten 
with a bare ſpeculative knowledge of di- 
3 Y 2 Theſſ. 11, 11. 9 Prov, ii. 17. a : 
2 vine 


ſiake the foo 


— 
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vine truths, but ſhould endeavour to im- 
prove them, to promote practical godli- 
neſs, as they have a tendency to do in all 
thoſe, who, as the Apoſtle faith, have /o 
learned Cbriſt, as that they have been 
taught by bim, as the truth is in 
Teſus a | 32 
(.) We ought not to content our ſelves 
with an implicit faith, or believe the do- 
ctrines of the goſpel, merely becauſe they 


have been received by wiſe and good 


men, in former or later ages, but ſhould 
be able to render a reaſon of the faith and 
hope that is in us, as built upon clear 
ſeripture- evidence; ſo, on the other 
hand, we muſt take heed that we do not 
deſpiſe the many teſtimonies which God's 
people have * to the truth, or for- 

eps of the flock, as though 
God had left his ſervants to deluſions, or 
groundleſs doctrines, and there were no 


. tight in the world, or the church, till 


thoſe, who have ſtudiouſſy endeavour'd 
to overthrow the faith deliver d to, and 


maintain'd by the ſaints, brought in that 
which they, with vain boaſting, call 
new light, into it. Dt} 


(3.) Let us ſtrive againſt the pride of 


our underſtanding, which oftentimes 


tempts us to diſbelieve any doctrine which F 


we cannot fully account for, by our ſhal- 
low methods of reaſoning, as though we 
were the only men that knew any thing ; 
and, as Fob ſays, Wiſdom muſt die with 
us ®, | 

(4.) If we are in doubt concerning any 
important truth, let us apply ourſelves, by 
faith and prayer, to Chriſt, the great 
Prophet of his church, who has promiſed 
his Spirit fo lead his people into all ne- 
ceſſary truth, to eſtabliſh them in, and 
to keep them from being turned alide 
from it, by every wind of doctrine, through 


the management and ſophiſtry of thoſe 


who He in wait to deceive. And to this 
we may add, that we ought to bleſs God 
for, and to make 2 right uſe of the la- 
bours of others, who have not only been 
led into the knowledge of the goſpel 
themſelves, but have taken a great deal 
of pains, and that with good ſucceſs, 
to eſtabliſh the faith of others there- 
(s.) If we have attained to a ſettled 
knowledge of the truth, and, more eſpe- 

cially, if we have been bleſſed with a 45 
ritual and practical diſcerning thereof, 
let us bleſs God for it, and endeavour to 


and op 


improve it to the beſt purpoſes, which 
will be a preſervative againſt this ſore 
judgment of being given up to the 
blindneſs of our minds, or ſtrong de- 
luſions, and thereby to forſake our firſt 
faith. . 1 

3. Another puniſhment of ſin, which 
more eſpecially reſpects the will, is 
hardneſs of heart, and a reprobate ſenſe 
when men are given up to the perverſe. 
neſs and obſtinacy of their natures, ſo thar 
they are fixedly reſolved to continue in 
fin, whatever be the conſequence thereof 
when they cannot bear reproof for, and 
refuſe to be reclaimed from it, whatever 
methods are uſed in order thereunto: 
Thus the prophet ſpeaks, concerning a 
people, which had had fore-warnings by 
ſore judgments, and were, at that time, 
under fad rebukes of providence ; yet 
God ſays, concerning them, They will 
not bearten unto me; for all the houſe of 
Iſrael are impudent and bard-beartede: thus 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks of ſome, who. have 
their conſciences ſeared with a hot iron 
and others, who are deſcribed, as fning 
wilfully*, that is, reſolutely, being head- 
ſtrong, and determined to perſift therein; 
and are as the man deſcribed in Fob, Wh 
retcheth out his hand againſt God, and 
ſtrengthneth himſelf againſt the Almighty ; 
he runneth upon him, even upon his neck, 


 wpon the thick boſſes of his bucklers *: 


Thus corrupt nature expreſſes its enmity 
poſition to God ; and, as fianers 
are ſuffer d to go on in this way, it may 
well be reckoned a puniſhment of ſin, or 
an inſtance of God's judicial hand againſt 
them for it. This hardneſs of heart is 
ſometimes compared to a fone ®, or 2 
rock, or an adamant, which is hardly 
broken with an hammer i, or an iron f- 
new, and their brow is ſaid to be as braſs"; 
and ſometimes they are compared to 4 
fwift dromedary, traverfing her ways; or 
the wild aſs, uſed to the wilderneſs, that 
Juuffeth up the wind at her pleaſure ; and 


| the bullock, unaccuſtomed to the yoke ; Or 


to the deaf adder, that ſtoppeth her ears; 
that ill not hearken to the voice of the 
charmers, charming never ſo wiſely ”. 
This ſtupidity of the heart of man is ſo 
great, that it inclines him to go on in 4 
courſe of rebellion againſt Gol and, at, 


7 


the ſame time, to conclude all things to 
be well; whereas, this is the moſt dan- 
gerous ſymptom, and a viſible inſtance of 
God's judicial hand, as a puniſhment of 
> Eph iv. 21 Job zi. 2. ; Eck · fil, 1 Tim. iv. 2. * Heb. x. 26. ; f Job 
| 1 2 ; - 5 Ezek. xxxvi. 26, h fer. xxiii. 29. 4 . Lech. vil, 1 * Iſai, Alvi, 4. 1 Jer, i. 


fin 


* 


ein in this life. There are ſeveral in- 


diſcovers it ſelf; as 
(i.) When men are not afraid of God's 
judgments threaten'd, nor regard the 
warnings given thereof before-hand; or 
when they refuſe to humble themſelves 
under them, as God ſays to Pharaob; 
How long wilt thou refuſe to humble thy 
ſelf before me *7 3 
(z.) When they ſtifle, and do not re- 
gard thoſe convictions of conſcience, 
which they ſometimes have; and, though 
they, know that what they 
and diſpleaſing to God, yet they break 
through all thoſe fences, which ſhould 
have prevented their committing it, as 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks of ſome, Who knowing 
the judgment of God, that they, who com- 
, mit ſuch things, are worthy of death ; not 
only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in them 
that do them v. os.” 
. (3) Men may be ſaid to be harden'd in 


fin, when they do not mourn for, or re- 


pent of it, after they have committed it; 
but, on the other hand, endeavour to 
conceal, extenuate, and plead for it, ra- 
ther than forſake it. And here we may 

take occaſion to enquire, : 

1. What are thoſe fins which more 
eſpecially lead to this judgment of hard- 
naar heart. Thee are, 
1. A neglect of ordinances, ſuch as 


ed it an indifferent matter, whether we 
wait at wiſdom's gate, or no, or make a 
viſible profeſſion of ſubjection to Chriſt, 
and deſire of communion with him here- 
in; and particularly when we live in the 
conſtant neglect of ſecret prayer: thus 
the harden'd ſinner is deſcribed, when 'tis 


ſtraineft prayer before God . | 
2a. Another ſin, leading to it, is, a 
perſon's delighting in, or aſſociating him- 
ſelf with ſuch companions, as are empty 
and vain, expreſs an enmity to the power 
of godlineſs, and frequently make things 
 facred, the ſubject of their wit and ridicule, 
chooſing ſuch for his boſom-friends, who 
cannot bear to converſe about divine 
things, but rather depreciate, or caſt 


A companion FA fools, and is oppoſed to 
thoſe — walk with wiſe men, who ſhall 
be wiſe r; and there is no method which 
will have a more direct tendency to har- 
den the heart, or root out any of the re- 
mains of ſerious religion, than this. 


1 5 Rom . i, 32. 


* Exod: x. 3, 


| ſtances, in which this hardneſs of heart 


do is ſinful, 


_ enquire, 


the word preached, as though we count- 


ſaid, Yea, thou caſteſt off fear, and re- 


contempt on them; ſuch an one is called, 


7 Job xv. 4. 
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3%, A ſhunning faithful reproof, or 
concluding thoſe our enemies, who are; 
in this reſpe&, our beſt friends. He that 
cannot bear to be told of his crimes, by 
others, will, in a little while, ceaſe to be 
a reprover to himſelf, and hereby will be 
expoſed to this judgment of hardneſs of 
hearr. t e 

47, Our venturing on the occaſions 
of fin, or committing it preſumpruouſly, 
without conſidering the heinous aggrava- 
tions thereof, or the danger that will en- 
ſue to us thereby ; theſe things will cer- 
tainly bring on us a very great degree of 
hardneſs of heart. 

But, fince there afe ſome who are 
afraid of falling under this judgment, and 
are ready to complain, that the hardneſs, 
which they find in their own hearts, is 
of a judicial nature, this leads us to 


2. What is the difference between 
that hardneſs of heart, which believers 
often complain of, and judicial hardneſs, 
which is confider'd in this An/awer, as a 
puniſhment of ſin. There is nothing 
that a believer more complains of, than 
the hardneſs and impenitency of his 
heart, its luke-warmneſs and ſtupidity 
under the ordinances; and there is no- 
thing that he more deſires, than to have 
this redreſs'd, and is ſometimes nor with- 
out a degree of fear, leſt he ſhould be 
given up to judicial hardneſs; and there- 
fore, to prevent diſcouragements of this 


nature, let it be conſider'd, 


(I.) That judicial hardneſs is very ſel- 
dom perceived, and /never lamented; a 
broken and a contfite heart is the leaſt 
thing that ſuch deſire: But it is other- 
wiſe with believers; for, as it is ſaid of 
Hezekiah, that be was humbled for the 
pride of his heart * , ſo all they, who have 
the truth of grace, and none but ſuch 
are exceedingly grieved for the hardnefs 
of their heart, which is an argument that 


it is not judicial, how much ſoever it be, 


in common with every ſin, the reſult of 
the corruption of nature, and the imper- 
fection of this preſent ſtate, _ 

(2.) Judicial hardneſs is perpetual; or, 
if ever there be any remorſe, or relenting, 
or the ſoul is diſtreſs'd, by reaſon of its 
guilt, or the prevalency of ſin, it is only 
at ſuch times When he is under ſome out- 
ward afflictions, or filled with a dread of 
the wrath of God; and, as this wears off, 
or abates, his ſtupidity returns as much: 
or more, than ever: Thus it was with 


. 


6 Pharaoh, 


n Prov. Lil, 20, ; 
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Pharaoh, when he was affrighted with 
the mighty thundering and hail, with 
which he was plagued, he ſent for Moſes 


and Aaron, and ſaid unto them, I have 


fined ; the Lord is righteous, and I and 
my people are wicked *; but, when the 
plague was removed, it is ſaid, that he 
ſinned yet more, and harden'd his heart. 
But it is otherwiſe with a believer ; for 
ſometimes, when no adverſe diſpenſa- 
tions, with reſpe& to his outward cir- 
cumſtances in the world, trouble him, 


yet he'is full of complaints, and greatly 


afflicted, that his heart is no more affect- 
ed in holy duties, or inflamed with love 
to God, or zeal for his glory, or that he 
cannot delight in him as he would, or 
obtain a compleat victory over in-dwel- 
ling fin, which is his conſtant burthen ; 
and, whenever he has a degree of tender- 
neſs, or brokenneſs of heart, under a 
ſenſe of fin, it is not barely the fear that 
| he has of the wrath of God, as a ſin- re- 
venging Judge, or the dreadful conſe- 


quences of fin committed, that occaſion 


it, but a due ſenſe of that ingratitude and 
diſingenuity, which there is in every act 
of rebellion againſt him, who has laid 
him under ſuch inexpreſſible obligations 
to obedience. . 
.) Judicial hardneſs is attended with 
a total negle& of all holy duties, more 
eſpecially thoſe that are ſecret; but that 
hardneſs of heart, which a believer com- 
plains of, though it occaſion his going 
on very uncomfortably in duty, yet it rather 
puts him upon, than drives him from it. 
(.) When a perſon is judicially har- 


den'd, he makes uſe of indirect and un- 


warrantable methods to maintain that 
falſe peace, which he thinks himſelf hap- 
py in the enjoyment of; that which he 
betakes himſelf to, deſerves no better a 
character than a refuge, of lies; and the 


name than ſtupidity: But a believer, 
when complaining of the hardneſs of his 
heart, cannot take up with any thing 
| ſhort of Chriſt, and his righteouſneſs ; 
and it is his preſence that gives him peace; 
and he always deſires, that faith may ac- 

company his repentance, that ſo, when- 
ever he. mourns for ſin, the comfortable 


ſenſe of his intereſt, in him, may afford 


him a ſolid and laſting peace, which is 
valtly different from that ſtupidity and 
hardneſs of heart, which is a puniſhment 
There is another expreſſion in this 
b Exod. ix. 37, 1 Rom, i, 28, 
Rom. i. 26. OY s 


* Hoſl Xii. 8, 


Anſwer, which denotes little more than a 
greater degree of judicial hardneſs, when 
it is ſtiled, A reprobate ſenſe, or, as 
the Apoſtle calls it, A reprobate mind, 
which God 1s faid to have given them up 
to, who did not hike to retain him in their 
knowledge ; the meaning of which is, that 
perſons, by a courſe of fin, render their 
hearts fo hard, their wills ſo obſtinate 
and depraved, as well as their underſtand. 


ings ſo dark and defiled, that they hard- 


ly retain thoſe notices of good and evil, 
which are enſtamp'd on the nature of 
man, and, at ſome times, have a tendency 
to check for, and reftrain from fin, till 
they are entirely loſt, and extinguiſhed 
by the prevalency of corrupt nature, and 
a continued courſe of preſumptuous fins; 
and, as the reſult hereof, they extenuate 
and excuſe the greateſt abominations : 
Thus Ephraim is repreſented, as ſaying, 
In all my labours, they ſhall find none ini- 
quity in me that were fin * ; whereas God 


 fays, in a following Verſe, that they pro- 


voked him to anger moſt bitterly", And, 
after this, they entertain favourable 
thoughts of the vileſt actions, as ſome are 
repreſented doing, Who call evil good, and 
good evil ; that put darkneſs for light, and 
hight for darkneſs ; that put bitter fir 
ſweet, and fweet for bitter. 5 
4. The next ſpiritual judgment, men- 
tioned in this Anſwer, as a puniſhment of 


fin, is a perſon's being given up to ve 


affettions. This God is ſaid to have done, to 
thoſe whom the Apoſtledeſcribes, as giving 
themſelves over to the committing of tboſe 
ins, which are contrary to nature, ſuch 
as all men generally abhor, who do not 
abandon themſelves to the moſt notorious 
crimes: This is a contracting that guilt, 
which is repugnant to thoſe natural Ideas 
of vertue and vice, which even an unre- 


generate man, who has not arrived to this 
peace he rejoices in, deſerves no better a 


degree of impiety, cannot but abhor. 


Theſe are ſuch as are not to be named 


among Chriſtians, or thought of, with- 
out the utmoſt regret, and an afffictive 
ſenſe of the degeneracy of human nature. 

5. The laſt thing mentioned .in this 


_ Anſwer, in which the inward puniſhment 


of ſin, in this life, conſiſts, is, Horror of 
conſcience. Under the foregoing inſtances 
of ſpiritual judgments, conſcience ſeem'd 
to be aſleep, but now it is awakened, and 
that by the immediate hand of God, and 
this is attended with a dread of his wrath 


falling upon it: Horror and the are 


the reſult hereof ; The arrows of the Al- 


Ver. 14. z Tſai, v. 20. 


mighty are within him, the poiſon whereof exied, O Lord, and in the morning cal. 


drinketh up his ſpirit ; the terrors of God 
do ſet themſelves in aray againſt him * ; 


and, Terrors take hold on him as waters ; 
a tempeſt ftealeth bim away in the night. 


The eaft-wind carrieth him away, and be 
departeth, and, as a ftorm, hurleth him 
out of his place. For God ſhall caſt upon 
him, and not ſpare ; he would fain flee out 
of his hand *. 

This differs from thoſe doubts and 
fears, which are common to believers, 
inaſmuch as it is attended with deſpair, 


and a dreadful view of God, as a God fo 
whom vengeance belongeth, and is attend- 


ed, as the Apoſtle ſays, with a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery 
indignation, which ſhall devour the ad- 
verſaries . Before this, he took a great 
deal of pains to ſtifle convictions of con- 
| ſcience, but now he would fain do it, 


but cannot; which is a ſad inſtance of 


the wrath of God pouring forth gall 
and wormwood into it, when he ſays, 
to uſe the prophet's words, Thine own 
wickedneſs ſhall correct thee, and thy back- 
ſlidings ſhall reprove thee *. 


But, now we are ſpeaking concerning 


horror of conſcience, we muſt take 


heed, leſt we give occaſion to doubting 
believers, who are under great diſtreſs 
of ſoul, through a ſenſe of fin, to 2 
ply what has been ſaid, to themſelves, for 
their farther diſcouragement, and con- 
clude, that this is a judicial act of God, 
and a certain evidence, that they have 
not the truth of grace: Therefore we may 
obſerve, that there is a difference between 
that horror of conſcience, which we have 
been deſcribing; and that diſtreſs of ſoul, 
which believers are often liable to, in 
three reſpects. * 
(J.) The former, under horror of con- 
ſcience, flee from God, as from an ene- 


my, and deſire only to be deliver'd from 


1 wrach, and not from ſin, che occaſion 


of it: whereas the believer deſires no- 
thing ſo much, as that his iniquity, 
which is the occaſion of it, may be ſub- 
dued and forgiven, and that he may have 
that communion with God, which he is 
deſtitute of; and, in order thereunto he 
conſtantly defires to draw nigh to him in 
ordinances, and, if he cannot enjoy him, 
he mourns after him: Thus the Plalmiſt 
complainech, as one in the utmoſt degree 
of diſtreſs, Thy wrath lietb hard upor me, 


and thou ba affited me with all thy 


waves; yet he ſays, Unto thee have 1 
d Job vi. 3. 


© Chap. xxvil. 2 =—32, 
Ver. 13. 


h Gen. in. 17—19. 


* d Heb. x. 27. 
I Rom. viii. 20—232. 


855 


my prayer prevent thee 8. | | 

(2.) The one reproaches God, and en- 
tertains unworthy thoughts of him, as 
though he were ſevere; cruel, and un- 


Juſt to him; whereas the other, with an 


humble and penitent frame of ſpirit, 
complains only of himſelf, acknowledges 
that there is no unrighteouſneſs with God, 
and lays all the blame on his own ini- 
quity. | , 

 (3:) Horror of conſcience, when) it is 
judicial, ſeldom continues any longer; 
than while a perſon is under ſome out- 
ward afflictive diſpenſation of providence, 
under which fin is increaſed; and the re- 
moval thereof leaves him as ſtupid as he 
was before: whereas it is otherwiſe with 
a believer; far the removal of God's 
afflicting hand, as to outward troubles, 
will nor afford him any remedy againſt 
his fears, unleſs fin be mortified, and 


God is pleaſed to lift up the light of his 


countenance upon him, and give him joy 
and peace in believing. | . 

Secondly, Having conſider'd the inward 
puniſhments of fin, in this life, we are now 


to ſpeak ſomething concerning thoſe, 


which, in this Anſwer, are ſtiled aut ward, 
of which ſome are the immediate conſe- 
quence of the firſt entrance of fin into 
the world, and others are increaſed by the 
frequent commiſſion thereof; the former 
includes in ir, the curſe of God upon the 
creature for our ſakes, and our liableneſs 
to death; the latter reſpects thoſe various 
other evils that befal us, of which ſome 
are perſonal, and others relative; ac- 


_ cordingly, many evils are ſaid to befall 


us, in our bodies, names, eſtates, rela- 
tions, and employments. TO 
1. The curſe of God was denounced 


againſt the creatures, immediately after 
man's apoſtacy from him: This is, in 


part, contained in the th 8 Curſed 
be the ground for thy ſake. Thorns and 
thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thee ; by the 


| ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat breag, fill 


thou return to the ground”; and it is 
very elegantly deſcribed by the Apoſtle, 
who ſpeaks of the creature as ſubied to 

vanity, not willingly, but by reaſon. of him, 
who hath ſubjected the fame in hope, and of 
the whale creation's groaning and travelling 
in pain together until now; the general 
ſcope and deſign whereof ſeems to be this, 
that it retains the viſible marks of che 
curſe of God, which followed upon 
man's fin. 'This I rather chink to be the 


ler. ü. 19. pfl. xxvii. 7 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe thereof, than to ſuppoſe, as ſome 
do, that the creature, here ſpoken of, is 
the Gentile world, and the vanity, which 
they were ſubject to, that idolatry which 
they were univerſally addicted to; for 
that does not ſeem to agree with what the 
Apoſtle ſays; when he ſuppoſes that their 
ſubjection to this vanity was not rs Ads 
neither can it well be called the bondage 
of corruption. But if, on the other hand, 


we take it for that part of the creation, 


which was more immediately deſigned 
for the uſe of man, being abuſed, and ſo 
ſubject to that vanity, which is the con- 
ſequence of his fall, this agrees very well 
with its being not willingly; for he is 
ſpeaking here of creatures not endowed 
with underſtanding and will, yet abuſed 
by thoſe that are, and therefore their ſub- 
\ jection to man's vanity, is not ſo much 
from themſelves, as from man's fin ; and 
then he ſpeaks of the liableneſs of all 
theſe things to corruption, as the world 
is decaying, and growing towards a diſ- 
ſolution. How far this curſe of God, on 
the creature, extended it ſelf, whether 
only to this lower world, or to the hea- 
venly bodies themſelves, ſuch as the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, I pretend not to deter- 
mine; for I deſire not to extend my con- 
jectures beyond the line of ſcripture, 
which ſpeaks of the earth, as curſed for 
man's ſake; and how far the other parts 
of nature are liable to corruption, or in- 
clined towards a diſſolution, it is hard to 
ſay. All that I ſhall add, on this Head, 
is, that, when this is called a puniſhment, 
which is conſequent on man's fin, it 
more 40a reſpects man, who is the 
only ſubject of puniſhment in this world: 
Inanimate creatures are the matter, in 


which he is puniſhed, but he alone is the 


, 


ſubject thereof. T6930 10] 

2. There are other evils that befall us, 
in which we are more immediately con- 
| cerned, and theſe are either perſonal or 
relative ; and accordingly, 


(1.) We are liable to bodily diſcaſes, 


Ll 


which are a continual weakneſs, or a de- 


cay of nature, and afterwards to death, 
which is the diſſolution of the frame 
thereof. All the pains and diſorders of 
nature, whereby our health is impair'd, 
and our paſſage, through this world, ren- 
der'd uneaſy, are the conſequence of our 
{ſinful and fallen ſtate, and, in that re- 
ſpect, are ſometimes ſtiled, a puniſh- 
ment of fin: Thus, when our Saviour 
healed the man that was ſick of the palſy, 
he intimates, that this fickneſs was the 
| * Matt, ix. 2. 


ing the iniguities of his people, and healing 


this reſpect, they are ſtiled, in a more 


dictive juſtice of God. The ſame thing 


vouring to deprive us of that, which is 


in our ſecular concerns, namely, our 


poverty comes upon us, like an armed 


conſequence of ſin, by the mode of ex- 
preſſion uſed, Thy fins are forgiven thee * , 


and the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of God's pardon. 
all their difeaſes', at the ſame time; in 


large ſenſe, a puniſhment of fin : Bur, 
when they have a mixture of the wrath 
of God in them, and are not render'd 
ſubſervient to our good, nor included a- 
mong thoſe diſpenſations, which are 
called, fatherly chaſtiſements, as they are 
not in thoſe that are in an unjuſtified 
ſtate, they are, in a more proper ſenſe, 
puniſhments of ſin : Thus the diſeaſes, 
that God brought on the Egyptians, are 
reckon'd among the plagues of Egypt, 


and ſo were a viſible inſtance of the vin. _ 


may be ſaid of death, which is the diſſo- 
lution of the frame of nature, which is a 
conſequence of fin, in all, and in the 
moſt proper ſenſe, a puniſhment of ſin, 
in thoſe, who are liable not only to the 
ſtroke, but the ſting of death, and there- 
by are brought under the power of the 
ſecond death. => 

| (2.) There are many evils that befall us 
in our names, when we meet with re- 
proaches and injurious treatment, as to 
what concerns our character in the world, 
from. thoſe who a& as though their 
tongues were their own, and they were not 
accountable to God for thoſe ſlanders and 
revilings, which they load us with. We 
are, in this caſe, very ready to complain 
of the injuſtice done us, by their endea- 


equally valuable with our lives: But we 
ought to conſider, that fin is the cauſe of 
all this, and God's ſuffering them thus to 
treat us, and thereby to hinder our uſe- 
fulneſs in the world, muſt be reckoned a 
puniſhment of ſin. 


4 


(3.) There are other evils that befall us 


eſtates and employments in the world, 
which are entirely-at the diſpoſal of pro- 
vidence, which renders us rich, or poor, 
ſucceeds, or blaſts, our lawful underta- 
kings. This God may do, out of his 
mere ſovereignty, without giving an ac- 
count of his matters to any one: But yet, 
when we meet with nothing but diſap- 
pointments, or want of ſucceſs in buſi- 
neſs, and whatever diligence, or induſtry, 
we uſe, appears to be to no purpoſe, and 
adverſe providences, like a torrent, ſweep 
away all that we have in the world, and 


I Pal, ciii. 3. 
. man, 


than a puniſhment of ſin. 


Of the Puniſhment if Sin in the World to cme. 


man, this is to be reckoned no other 

(4.) There are other evils, which weare 
expoſed to, in our relations, by which we 
underſtand, the wickedneſs of thoſe who 
are nearly related to us,.or the ſteps they 
take to ruin themſelves, and caſt a ble- 
miſh on the whole family, to which they 
belong. The bonds of nature, and thar 
affection, which is the reſult thereof, ren- 
der this very afflitive ; and eſpecially 
when they, who are related to us, at- 
tempt any thing againſt us to our preju- 
dice; this is a circumſtance that ſharpen- 
eth the edge of the affliction. And, as it is 
a ſin in them, which is contrary to the 
dictates of nature; ſo ſometimes we may 
reckon it a puniſhment, which we are 
liable to, as the conſequence of our ſin 
in general : But, if we have occaſion to 
refle& on our former converſation, as 


not having filled up every relation with 


_ thoſe reſpective duties, that it engages to; 
if we have been undutiful to our parents, 
or unfaithful ſervants to our maſters; or 


broke the bonds of civil ſociety, by be- 


traying or deſerting our friends, and 
ſetting afide all thoſe obligations 
which they have laid us. under; this of- 
tentimes expoſes us to afflictive evils of 
the like nature, whereby the affliction we 
meet with in others, appears to be a pu- 
niſhment of our own fin. 
cerning the puniſhment of fin in this life; 
from whence we may make the follow- 
ing remarks. 6 3 
1. Whatever evils we are expoſed to 
in this world, we ought to be very earneſt 
with God, that he would not give us up to 
ſpiritual judgments. The puniſhments of 
ſin, which are outward, may be alleviated 
and ſweeten'd with a ſenſe of God's love, 
and made ſubſervient to our ſpiritual and 
eternal advantage : 
mind, hardneſs of heart, and thoſe other 
evilg, which tend to vitiate and defile the 
ſoul, which have in them the formal na- 
ture of puniſhment, theſe are to be dread- 


ed like hell; and, as we are to be impor- 
tunate with God to prevent them, ſo we 


ought to watch againſt thoſe ſins that 
lead to them; and therefore let us take 
heed of being inſenſible, or ſtupid, under 
any afflictive evils, as-negleCting to hear 
the voice of God, who ſpeaks by them, 
or refuſing to receive inſtruction by cor- 
rection. | [2 : 

2. Let us not be too much dejected, or 
fink under thoſe outward afflictive provi- 
dences, which we are liable to; for, 
; : m Hab, iii. 2, 


Thus con- 


leads us to conſider, 


But blindneſs of 


7 | 


though they be the conſequence of ſin, 
yet, if we have ground to conclude, by 
faith, that our ſins are forgiven, they are 
not to be reckoned the ſtroke of juſtice, 
demanding ſatisfaction, and reſolving ne- 
ver to remove its hand from us; till we. 
are conſumed thereby; ſince. believers 
often experience, what the prophet prays 
for, that God ix wrath remembers mercy v. 

3. Let us take heed that we don't 
aſcribe afffictive providences to. chance, 
or content our ſelves with a bare re-: 
flection on them, as the common lot of 
man in this world, who is born to trouble, 
as the ſparks fly upwards; for this we 
may do; and not be humbled for that fin, 
which they are defigned to bring to re- 
membrance, as they are to be reckoned a 
puniſhment thereof. 1 | 
4. Let us not murmur, or quatrel with 
God, as though he dealt hardly with us, 
in ſending affliftive evils ; but rather ler 
us bleſs him, how heavy ſoever they ap- 
pear to be, that they are not extream, 
but mitigated, and have in them a great 
mixture of mercy: Thus God ſays, con- 
cerning the evils that he had brought up- 
on. Iſrael, that in meaſure he would debate 
with them, who ſtayeth his rough wind in 
the day of his eaſt-wind ; and by this ſhall 
the iniquity of Jacob be purged ® ; and, by 


this means, God not only afflicts us leſs 


than our iniquities deſerve, but brings 
good to us thereby in the end. If the 
guilt of ſin is taken away, we have ground 
to conclude, that all theſe things Hall 
work together for good, as he has promiſed 
they ſhall, to thoſe that /ove him, This 


IT. The puniſhment of fin in the world 
to come. Though the wrath of God be 
revealed, in many inſtances, in a very 
terrible manner, as a puniſhment of ſin 
in this life, yet there is a puniſhment 
unſpeakably greater, which finnersarelia- 
ble to, in the world to come. That this 
may appear; let us conſider the following 
propogaens...- 5 

1. That the ſoul exiſts after its ſepa- 
ration from the body by death, which is 
evident, from the immateriality thereof, 
and its being of a different nature from 
the body: This was known and proved 


by the light of nature; ſo that the very 


Heathen, who had no other light chan 
that to guide them, diſcover ſome know - 
ledge of it. But this is more plain from 
{cripturez as when tis faid, Fear not them 
which kill: the body, but are not able to kill 
2 Iſai, Xvii. 8) 9. 
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the foul ; but rat ber {por him; whith is 


able to deſtroy both foul and body in hell. 


2. The ſoul thus exiſting; though ſe- 
parate from its body, muſt be ſuppoſed 
to retain thoſe powers and capacities it 
had, while united to it, which are pro- 
per to it, as a ſpirit, and particularly as 


the ſubject of moral government; and 


thoſe powers and capacities may alſo be 
ſu 

diflodged from the body, which is a great 
hindrance to it in its actings, as every one 
ſenſibly experiences; therefore it follows, 
3. Phat it cannot but be happy, or 
miſerable, in another world; for there is 
no middle ſtate between theſe two. This 
is farther evident, from what was obſer- 
ved in the laſt Propoſition, concerning the 
continuance and increaſe of its powers 
and faculties, whereby it is render'd more 
capable thereof, than it is now. N 


/ 


4. If it goes out of this world, under 


the weight and guilt of fin. upon it, it 


muſt retain that guilt, becauſe there is 
no facrifice for fin, extending it ſelf to 
that world; 'no mediator, no gofpel, or 
means of grace; no promiſes of, or way 
to obtain forgiveneſs; therefore, 

5. Wicked men, whoſe fins are not for- 
given in this world, are the ſubjects of 
| puniſhment in the other. 8 
6. This puniſhment cannot be caſtiga- 
tory, or paternal, or confiftent with the 
| fpecial love of God, or, for their advan- 


oy 6 the pong of the fine; of Que ST. XXX Doth God FOR 


believers are in this world, fince it is al- 


ways expreſſed as the ſtroke of vindictive 


juſtice, demanding ſatisfaction for ſins 
committed. 0 . 

7. Some ate happy in a future ſtate, 
namely, thoſe who are juſtified, for, whom 
be juſtified, them he alſo glorified v. But 


tis is not the privilege of all; therefore 


they, who are not juſtified, or whoſe fins 
are not pardoned, are the ſubjects of the 


niſhment of fin in the world to come. 


This is a very awful ſubject, and ſhould 
_ . be duly improved, to awaken our fears, 


and put gh: uſing thoſe means, which 


Zod has ordained to eſcape it. But I 
ſhall nor, in this place, enlarge upon it, 
ſince it is particularly inſiſted on under 
another 
only obſerve, that, as fin is | 
Infinite, as being againſt an infinite God, 

it deſerves eternal puniſhment. And 
therefore all the puniſhments inflicted on 
finners, in this world, are not propor- 
tioned to it ; and conſequently there are 


vials of wrath, reſerved in ſtore, to be. 


Matt. x. 28. 


poſed to be in it in a greater degree, when 


Anſwer *; and therefore I ſhall 
objectivelyx 


-  Þ. Rem. viii. 30. 


poured on thoſe, who wilfully and obſti- 
nately, perfiſt in their rebellion againſt 
God, and the puniſhment will be agree- 
able to the nature of the crime; ſo that as 
fin is a ſeparationof the heart and affections 
from God, and contains in it a diſincli— 
nation to converſe with him, as well as 
unmeetneſs for it, the puniſhment there. 
of will conſiſt in a ſeparation from his 
comfortable preſence, and that is to be 
ſeparated from the fountain of bleſſedneſs, 
which muſt render the ſoul, beyond ex- 
preſſion, miſerable. This is generally 


called, a puniſhment of loſs; and there 


1s, beſides it, a puniſhment of ſenſe, ex- 


| preſs'd by thoſe grievous torments, which 


are to be endured in ſoul and body; the 
ſoul, in a moral ſenſe, may be ſaid to be 


capable of pain, as it has an afflictive ſen- 


ſation of thoſe miſeries which it endures; 


and the body is ſo in a natural ſenſe, 


which, as it has been a partner with the 
ſoul in ſinning, muſt likewiſe be ſo in 


ſuffering. And this farther appears, in- 


aſmuch as the body endures ſeveral pains 
and evils, as puniſhments of fin in this 
life, which ſhall be continued, and in- 


_ creaſed in another. This is uſually ex- 


preſs'd by that puniſhment, which is 
moſt terrible, namely, of fire ; and the 
place in which it is inflicted, is hell, and 
the duration thereof is to eternity : But 
of theſe things elſewhere . 


all mankind to periſh in the ſtate 0 
n and miſery ? 7 # 9 


Answ. God will not leave all 


men to periſh in the eſtate of 
fin and miſery, into which they 
fell by the breach of the firſt 
covenant, commonly called, the 
covenant of works ; but, of his 
mere love and mercy, delivereth 
his ele& out of it; and bringeth 
them into an eſtate of ſalvation 
by the ſecond covenant, com- 
monly called, the covenant of 
6 VE 


IITHERT O we have conſiderd 
1 man as made upright, and having 
many bleffings in poſſeſſion, and more in 


expectation, according to the tenor of 


+ See Queſt, L XXXIX. . 
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the covenant he was under. We have 
alſo obſerved the firſt entrance of fin in- 
to the world, with all thoſe miſeries that 


attended it; and we are now led to ſpeak - 


of that ineſtimable diſplay of divine love 
and grace, which appears in our ſalva- 

tion, which is conſider'd more generally 
in this Anftver; wherein there is, 


I. Something fuppoſed, namely, that 
if God bad left man, in the ſtate into 
which he brought himſelf by ſin, he 
would have periſtied for ever. He was 
not only in danger of ruin and deſtruction, 
but ſunk into it: He was like a brand in 
the fire, that would ſoon have been con- 
ſumed, had he not been plucked out of it. 


His ſtate was not only miſerable, but 


hopeleſs, inaſmuch as he could not think 
of any expedient how he might recover 
himſelf. He was guilty, and no crea- 


ture could make atonement for him; 


ſeparated from the comfortable preſence 
of God, whoſe terrors made him afraid, 
and whoſe hand was heavy upon him; 
neither could he apply himſelf to any 
one, who would interpoſe, or appear in 
his behalf, whereby he might be reſtored 
to the enjoyment of thoſe privileges, 


which he had forfeited and loſt. What 


tongue can expreſs, or heart be ſuitably 
affected with che miſery of this condition 


And this would have been our deplorable 


cauſe for ever, had we been left of God in 


our fallen ſtate: But we have, in the 


goſpel, a door of falvation opened, or 
glad tidings proclaimed therein, to thoſe 
who were ſunk as low as hell, which is 
the only ſpring of hope and comfort, to 
thoſe who are afflicted with a ſenſe of 
their fin and miſery. Accordingly, it is 
farther obſerved, _ 


II. That God will not leave all man- 
kind to 
to deliver his elect out of it, and bring 


them into a ſtate of ſalvation. That 


God deſigned not to leave mankind in 
this miſerable condition, appears from 
the difcovery he has made of the way of 
falvation, which was contained in that 
promiſe, which God gave to our firſt 
parents, reſpecting the ſeed of the woman, 
who was to break the ſerpent's head; or 
the Saviour's being mani feſted, that be 
might deſtroy the works of the devil z and 
all the promiſes contained in the goſpel, 
are, as it were, a' farther improvement 
on it, or a continued declaration of God's 
Purpoſe relating to the ſalvation of his 
people. The work of redemption, wrought 
b; | , 


periſh in that ſtate, but deſigned 


out by Chriſt, as God incarnate; was a 
wonderful diſcovery of this great truth, 
that God had a deſign to recover and fave 

loſt finners ; and all che gifts and graces 
of the Spirit, by whom the redemption, 
purchaſed by Chriſt, is applied, and that 
joy and peace, which they have in be- 
lieving, which are, as it were, che firſt 
fruits of eternal life, theſe are all a con- 
vincing proof, that God determined not 
to leave man to periſh in his fallen ſtate. 
And to this we may add; that even the 
malice and rage of ſatan, and all the en- 
deavours uſed by him, to defeaWthis 
deſign, and the glorious victory which 
God enables his people to obtain over 

him, who are made more than conquerors, 
through him that loved them; theſe are fo 
many convincing proofs, that God de- 
ſigned not to leave man, in his ruined 
condition, but to make known to him 


the way of falvation ; firſt, ro make him 


meet for it, and then 
poſſeſſion of it. 5 
Salvation is an ineſtimable privilege, 
containing in it all the ingredients of bleſ- 
ſedneſs, ſuch as are adapted to the condi- 
tion of miſerable ſinners; and it is a very 
comprehenſive one; which will appear, 
if we conſider what we are hereby deli- 
vered from, and what we are poſſeſſed of. 
There is a great variety of bleſſings con- 


to bring him to the 


n 


tained in the former of theſe; as, we ate 


ſaved from ſin, namely, from the guilt 
thereof in juſtification, and from the do- 
minion thereof in ſanctification, and from 
that bondage which we were liable to, 
whereby we were in perpetual dread of 
the wrath of God, deſiring to fly from 
his preſence, and naturally inclined to 
yield our ſelves ſubjects and flaves to his 


. greateſt enemy; all theſe we are deli 


vered from. And there are many poſitive 


bleſſings and privileges, which we are 


made partakers of; ſuch as, grace and 
peace begun here, and perfected in glory 
hereafter ; and theſe are not only ſuch as 
exceed our higheſt deſert, but tend ta 
make us compleatly and eternally happy. 
Here we are to conſider, Nh | 
1. The ſubjects of this privilege. Sal. 
vation is not extended to all miſerable 
creatures; for angels, who were the firſt 
that rebelled againſt God, were left to 
periſh, without hope of ſalvation, being 
reſet ved for ever in chains under dark 
neſs. And as for fallen than, how 
extenſive foever the proclamation of fal- 
vation in the goſpel is, as it is now 
preached to all nations, and all who. fer 
under the found thereof, are W | 
an 
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and encouraged to preſs after it; yet this 
privilege is applied only to thoſe who 
were ordained to eternal life. The pur- 


poſe of God relating hereunto, and the 


application thereof, are joined together in 
that golden chain of ſalvation, Whom he 
 predeſtinated, them he 16 called; and 
whom he called, them he alſo juſtiſied; and 


whom he juſtified, them he alſo glorified *. 


But this has been more particularly con- 


fidered elſewhere *. 
2. Here is the only moving cauſe, or 
reaſgn, why God beſtows this great ſal- 
var, or why he has deſigned to bring 


any of the ſons of men to it, and that is 


his mere love and mercy. Salvation, 
whether conſider' d in its firſt riſe in God's 
eternal purpoſe, or in the execution there- 
of in the work of converſion and ſanctifi- 
cation, as well as in the compleating of 
it in glorification, is aſcribed to the ſo- 
vereign grace and mercy of God. Are 
we choſen in Chriſt to be holy, or predeſti- 
nated to the adoption of children by him? 
this is faid to be to the praiſe of the glory 
of his grace. And the Apoſtle elſe- 
where, when reſolving this great, privi- 
lege of ſalvation, in all the branches of it, 
namely, regeneration, renovation, and 
juſtification, into the ſame original cauſe 
and ground thereof, to wit, the kindneſs, 


love, and grace of God, excludes all 


thoſe works of righteouſneſs which we 
have done, from being the inducement, 


or moving cauſe leading to it * ; ſo that 
it was the grace of God that laid the 


foundation-ſtone, and it is that that 
brings the work to perfection. 
| To make this farther appear, let it be 
confider'd, that ſalvation muſt either be 
of grace, or of debt; either the reſult of 
God's free favour to us, or it muſt pro- 
ceed from ſome obligation, which he is 
laid under by us, to confer this privilege 
upon us. Now it is certain, that it can- 
not take its riſe from any. obligation that 
we can lay on him; for whatever diffe- 
rence there is between the beſt of ſaints, 


and the worſt of ſinners, it is from God, 


and not from the ſinner himſelf. We 
have nothing but what we firſt received 
from him, of -whom, and through whom, 
and to whom are all things *. 


| Moreover, this ſalvation muſt be con- 
fer d in ſuch. a way, as redounds to the 
of him, who is the Author of it, 
whereby all boaſting in the creature is ex- 


glory 


cluded, and therefore it cannot take its 
riſe from any ching done by us; tis not 


2 


© © Rom, viii. 30. * See Pag. 227, 228. 
35, 36. Eph. ii. 9. Rom. viii. 7. 
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of works left any man ſhould boaſt", And, 


indeed, this is contrary to the main de- 
fign of the goſpel, which is, that no 
fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence. And 
the circumſtances in which thoſe are, 


who are ſaid to be the objects of ſalva- 


tion, are ſuch as argue it to be altogether 
of grace; for, whom did the Son of man 
come to ſeek and to ſave, but them that 
were loſt? or, to whom was the way of 
ſal vation diſcover'd, but to thoſe that 
were going aſtray from God, and were 
neither inclined to return to him, nor 
apply themſelves to any one, who might 
direct them how to regain his loſt fa- 
vour? And, if they had, it would have 
been to no purpoſe; ſince no creature 
could make known the way of ſalvation, 
any more than apply the bleſſings con- 
tained therein. 

WWere man only to be conſider'd as a 
creature, and ſo not properly the object 
of ſalvation, which is no other than a loſt 
ſinner; or did he expect nothing elſe but 
ſome effects of common goodneſs, or the 
bleſſings of nature, he could not expect 


them in a way of merit; for that is con- 


trary to the dependance of the creature 


on God ; therefore the bleſſings of pro- 
vidence muſt be conſider'd, as the reſult 
of his free favour. 


And were man in a 
ſinleſs ſtate, and able to perform perfect 


obedience, as he was at firſt, his ability 
hereunto muſt be ſuppoſed to be an un- 


merited favour; and accordingly the obe- 
dience performed would be no other than 
a juſt debt due to God, and therefore 
would afford him no plea, from any me- 


it of condignity, for the confering any 


privilege, as a reward thereof: This 


therefore muſt be the reſult of the divine 


favour. 
But, when we conſider him as a ſinner, 
he is altogether unable to do what is 
good; and therefore, if ſalvation were 
entirely todepend on our performing obe- 
dience, ſo that any failure therein would 
deprive us of it, we ſhould never attain it; 
for this obedience would be ſo imperfect, 
that God could not, in honour, accept of 
it. But, alas! fallen man is ſo far from 
any diſpoſition, or inclination, to per- 
form obedience, that his heart is natu- 
rally averſe to it; The carnal mind is en- 
mity againſt God; for it is not ſubject 10 
the lau of God, neither indeed can be 


If therefore ſuch an one is ſaved, and that 


in ſuch a way, that God is pleaſed to 
love him, and manifeſt himſelf to him, 
Pom. zi. 


v Tit, iii. 4— 7. 
| it 
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it muſt be a wonderful inſtance of divine 
grace, which no one, who has expe- 
rienced it, can think on, but with admi- 
ration, eſpecially when conſidering how 
diſcriminating it is; as one of Chriſt's 
diſciples ſaid unto him, How is it that 
thou wilt manifeſt thy felf unto us, and not 
unto the world *? 

43. Having conſider'd falvation, as de- 
fign'd for all the elect, we proceed to 
cConſider the means of their attaining it; 
or their being brought into a ſtate of ſal- 
vation by the ſecond covenant, common- 
ly called the covenant of grace. As ſalva- 
tion is aſcribed to the grace of God; ſo it is 
an inſtance of condeſcending goodneſs, that 


our faith, relating hereunto, ſhould be 


confirmed by ſuch a diſpenſation, as 1s ge- 
nerally ſtiled a covenant. Thus David, 
ſpeaking concerning it, ſays, He hath made 
with me an everlaſting covenant, ordered 
in all things, and ſure ; for this is all my 
ſalvation, and all my defire >, This co- 


venant, as to what reſpe&s the parties 
concerned therein, and the manner in 


which the grace of God is diſplay'd in 
it, together with the various diſpenſations, 


or adminiſtrations thereof, is particularly 


confider'd under the five following An- 
ſwers. The only thing, that remains to 
be inſiſted on in this, is its being called 
the Second Covenant, as oppoſed to the 


covenant of works, which is ſtiled the 
Firſt. The covenant of works has been 


conſider d under a foregoing Anſwer e. 
All that I ſhall obſerve, concerning it, at 
preſent, is, that. though life was pro- 
miſed therein, as including all thoſe 
bleflings, which were ſuited to the ſtate 
of man in innocency, yet there was no 
_ promiſe of ſalvation in it, which is the 
reſtoring of forfeited bleſſings, or a reco- 
very from a ſtate of death and ruin. In 
this reſpect, the covenant of grace is op- 
poſed to it. 5 
Again, though Adam was the head of 


that covenant, whoſe obedience, or apo- 


ſtacy, would convey life or death to all 
| his poſterity, whom he repreſented, yet 
he ſtood not in the relation of a mediator, 
or ſurety, to them, for that was incon- 
liſtent with the diſpenſation. he was un- 
der, and is applicable to no other cove- 
nant, than that which we are conſider- 


ing, as thus oppoſed to it. 
Moreover, perfe& obedience was de- 
manded, as a condition of man's attain- 
ing life, and this he was thoroughly fur- 
niſhed to perform; whereas, in the co- 


* John xiv, 22. 


| d 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 
by Heb, Vil, 6, 8, 13. | 


K Rom. ix. 4. 


© See Queſt, XX. Pag. 311. & ſeq, 


venant of grace, if God ſhould inſiſt on 
our performing perfect obedience, the 


condition would be, in its own nature, 
impoſſible, and therefore we ſhould here- 
by rather be excluded from, than brought 
into a ſtate of ſalvation; and whatever 
obedience we are engaged to perform, as 
expectants of ſalvation, this is entirely 
owing to the grace of God, by which we 
are what we are, as well as attain to the 
bleſſings we hope for: Herein the cove- 
nant of works, and the covenant of grace, 
differ. | - 
The next thing that we are to obſerve 
is, that the covenant of grace is called 
the Second Covenant ; and . this leads us 
to enquire, whether we have any ground, 
from ſcripture, to conclude, that there 
are more covenants than theſe two; or, at 
leaſt, whether what we call the Second Cove- 


nant, or the covenant of grace, may not be 


ſubdivided into two covenants ; ſince the 
Apoſtle ſeems to ſpeak of two covenants 
made with fallen man, v!z. one that was 
made with the I/raelites, given from 
mount Sinai, which was deſigned to con- 
tinue no longer than that diſpenſation 
they were under, laſted ; and the other is, 
that which the church has been under - 
ever ſince the goſpel-diſpenſation was 
erected, which is to continue to the 
end of the world. Theſe are deſcribed © 
by their reſpective properties, in an alle- 
gorical way, and illuſtrated by a ſimili- 
tude, taken from two mountains, Sinai 
and Sion, and two perſons, mentioned in 
ſcripture, Agar and Sarah: The former 
of theſe is ſaid 70 gender unto bondage; 
the latter brings thoſe, who are under 
it, into a ſtate of liberty*; and one of 
theſe covenants is ſaid to be better than 
the other, and particularly called a ne co- 


venant, the other is repreſented as decaying, 


waxing old, and ready to vaniſh away *. 
Moreover, the Apoſtle ſeems to ſpeak 
of more covenants than one, made with 
the Jewiſh church; for he ſays, that to 
them pertaineth the adoption, and the 


glory, and the covenants, &c?* ; and elſe- 


where, ſpeaking concerning the Gentiles, 
as aliens from the common-wealth of Iſrael, 
he adds, that they were alſo ſtrangers from 
the covenants of promiſe ?; which ſeems 
to argue, that there were more than three 
covenants made with man; one with in- 
nocent man; the other, the goſpel-cove- 
nant, which we are under; and, beſides 
theſe, there were other covenants, made 
with 1/rael, which ſeems to carry in it 


4 Gal. iv. 24. & ſeq. 


4 Z the 
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the appearance of an objection, to what 
was before obſerved, that there was, in 
reality, but two covenants, and that 


whenever we read of any covenant in 


ſcripture, it is reducible to one of them. 
This may, without much difficulty, be 


accounted for, conſiſtently therewith, if 


we conſider the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures 
above-mentioned. ; 
Firſt, As to thoſe ſcriptures, thatſeemto 


ſpeak of two diſtin covenants, made 


with fallen man, to wit, one with the 
Iſraelites; the other, that which we are 
under, they really intend nothing more 
than two different diſpenſations of the 
covenant of grace, in which ſenſe we are 
to underſtand the Apoſtle, when he 
ſpeaks of the two covenants, the Old and 


the New, the Fir/t and the Second: The 


covenant is the ſame, though the diſpen- 
fation of the grace of God therein, or the 
way of revealing it to men, differs. But 
this will be more particularly inſiſted on, 


in thoſe following Anſwers, which reſpect 


the various adminiſtrations of grace, un- 
der the Old and New Teſtament ; there- 
fore we proceed, e 
Secondly, To enquire into the meaning 
of thoſe other ſcriptures, before men. 
tioned, which ſeem to ſpeak of more co- 
venants than one, which the Feuiſh na- 
tion was under. By the covenants there 
mentioned, the Apoſtle ſeems to refer to 
ſome different times, or periods of the 


church, before our Saviour's incarnation, 


of which ſome divines take notice of four; 


in each of which, there was ſomething 


new and diſtin& from the reſt, in the diſ- 
penſation of divine providence towards 
the church. The fir/# of theſe took its 
riſe from the promiſe which God gave to 
man, as ſoon as he fell, relating to that 
ſalvation, which was to be brought abour, 
in its proper time, by the ſeed of the wo- 
man. The ſecond period of the church 
began after the flood, when God is ſaid to 
have revealed his covenant to Noah, which 
he eſtabliſhed between him and all fleſh upon 


the earth" A third remarkable period, 


or change of affairs in the church, was, 
when God called Abraham out of an ido- 
latrous country, to ſojourn in the land o 

| Hue lte as in a ſtrange country, at whic 

time he eſtabliſhed his covenant with him, 
_ promiſing to be @ God to him, and his ſeed, 
and inſtituting circumciſion, as à token 


thereof ; upon which occaſion, this par- 


ticular diſpenſation thereof is called, The 
covenant of circumciſion * The fourth 
- Þ Gen. ix, 17. 


bs | Gen, xvii, 7— 11. 
xxii. 30. : 


lemn ſacrifice was 
ſprinkled with the 
| They jaw God, and did eat and drink, as a 


Act vii. 8. 


and laſt diſpenſation, or period, which 


more eſpecially reſpected the ſeed of 


Abraham, as increaſed to a great nation, 


is what we read of, ſoon after they were 


deliver'd from the Egyptian bondage, 
when God was pleaſed to ſeparate that 
nation, as a peculiar people to himſelf 
and ſent Moſes from mount Sinai, where 


he appear'd to them, to demand their 
explicit conſent to be his people; upon 


which occaſion, when they had promiſed, 
that all that ?he Lord had ſaid, they would 
do, and be obedient, and a publick and ſo- 
770 and the people 

lood thereof, it is ſaid, 


farther ſign and ratification of this diſpen- 
ſation of the covenant ' ; and afterwards 


many ſtatutes and ordinances were given 


them, containing thoſe laws, which Godre- 
quired of them, as a covenant-people; and 
this continued till the goſpel-diſpenſation, 


which ſucceeded it, was erected. This 


ſeems to be the meaning of what the Apo- 
{tle ſpeaks, in the ſcriptures before cited, 
when he ſays, that the church of the Few; 
had the Covenants, as intending nothing 
elſe thereby, but the diſpenſation of the 
covenant of grace, as ſubdivided into ſe- 
veral periods, during the various ages of 
the church, from the fall of Adam, to 


? 


our recovery by Chriſt. Therefore, tho 


thoſe diſpenſations were various, yet 
whatever God has tranſacted with man, 


in a federal way, may be conſider d under 


two general Heads; the firſt called, the 
covenant of works; the other, the cove- 


nant of grace; the latter of which is to 


be farther confider'd, under the follow- 
ing Anſwers. 


Quesr. XXXI. With whom was 


the covenant of grace made? 


Answ. The covenant of grace 


was made with Chriſt, as the 
ſecond Adam, and in him, with 
all the elect, as his ſeed. 


\ S the covenant of grace is oppoſed 


to that which was made with Adam, 
as the head of mankind, ſo it is conſi- 
der'd, in this Auſiver, as made with the 
ſecond Adam, and, in him, with all his 


elect, who are deſcribed, by the Pſalmilt, 


as a ſeed that ſhould ſerve him, which ſhould 
be accounted to the Lord for a generation”; 


! Exod, xxiv. 1=—11- n Pal. 


and 


w 
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and the prophet 1/a:ah, ſpeaking of them, 
ſays, He ſhall ſee his ſeed". In explaining 
this Anſwer, we ſhall confider, - | 


I. What we are to underſtand by a co- 
venant in general, and more particularly 
how it is to be underſtood, as uſed in 
ſcripture. The word, commonly uſed 
in the Old Teſtament, to ſignify a Cove- 
nant *, being taken in ſeveral ſenſes, may 
be better underſtood, by the application 
thereof, in thoſe places, where we find 
it, than by enquiring into the ſenſe of the 
root, from whence it is derived. Some- 
times, indeed, it ſignifies ſuch a compact, 
between two parties, as agrees with our 
common acceptation of the word, eſpe- 
cially when applied to tranſactions between 
man and man; as in the covenant be- 
tween Abraham, and thoſe neighbouring 


princes, that were confederate with him, . 


where the ſame word is uſed, in Gen. x1v. 
13. and in the covenant between Iſauc 

and Abimelech, mentioned in Gen. xxvi. 
28, 29. and in that between Jonathan 
and David, in 1 Sam. xx. 16, 17. in all 
which inſtances there was mutual ſtipu- 
lation and re- ſtipulation, as there is in 
human covenants ; and, for this reaſon, 
ſome apply thoſe Ideas to the word, when 


it is uſed to ſignify God's entering into 


covenant with man. | 
But there is another acceptation there- 

of, when God is repreſented as making a 
covenant with man, which 1s more agree- 
able to the divine perfections, and that 
infinite diſtance there is between him and 
us; therefore we find, in ſeveral places 


of ſcripture, that when God is ſaid to 


make a covenant, there is an intimation 
of ſome bleſſings, which he would be- 
ſtow upon his people, without any Idea 
of ſtipulation, or re- ſtipulation, annexed 
to it: Thus we read, in Fer. xxxili. 20. 
of God's covenant of the day and night, 
or that there ſhould be day and night 27 
their ſeaſon ; and, in Gen. ix. 9, 10, II. 
of God's eſtabliſhing his covenant with 
Noah, and his ſeed, and every living crea- 
ture, that all fleſh ſhould not be cut off any 
more, by the waters of a flood. And, in 
Ezek. xxxiv. 25. when God promiſes to 
cauſe evil beaſts to ceaſe out of the land, 


and that his people ſhould dwell ſafely in 


the wilderneſs, and that he would confer 


ſeveral other bleſſings upon them, men- 
tioned in the following Verſes; this is 
called, his making with them 4 covenant 
of peace. And, when God promiſes ſpiri- 


TA p bn. 
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2 Theſe ſtile it, Teſtamento-Foedys, or Foedus Teſtamentarium, or Teſtamentum Foederale. 


tual bleſſings to his people, in Iſai. lix. 21. 
he ſays, This is my covenant with them; 
my Spirit that is upon thee, and the words 


that ] have put into thy mouth, ſhall not 


depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy ſeed, nor out of the mouth of 
thy ſeed's ſeed, ſaith the Lord, from hence- 


forth, and for ever. 


Moreover, ſometimes the Hebrew word, 


which we tranſlate Covenant, is uſed to 


ſignify a Statute, or Ordinance, which 
God has eſtabliſhed, or appointed, in his 
church : Thus, in Numb. xviii. 19. when 

Godordain'd, that Aaron and his ſons ſhould 
have the heave-offerings of the holy things, 
he ſays, Theſe have I given thee, and thy 


ſons, and thy daughters with thee, to be a 
ſtatute for ever; and adds, in the words 


immediately following, It is a covenant 
Halt for ever, before the Lord. . 
And as for the word uſed in the New 


Teſtament”, by which the LXX generally 


tranſlate the Hebrew word, before men- 
tioned, in the Old Teſtament, this figni- 
fies the ſame thing; ſo that both the 
words imply little more than a divine 


eſtabliſhment, or ordinance, in which 


God gives his people ground to expect 


promiſed bleſſings, in ſuch a way, as re- 


dounds moſt to his own glory; and, at 
the ſame time, they, who are expectants 
thereof, are not exempted from an obliga- 
tion to perform thoſe duties, which this 
grace obliges them to, and which will be 
an evidence of their right to them. 

And I cannot but farther obſerve, that, 
among other acceptations of the word, 
eſpecially as uſed by the Apoſtle, in his 


_ epiſtle to the Hebrews, in Chap. ix. Lond. 


it ſignifies a Teſtament; which word ſome, 
who treat on this ſubje&, rather chooſe 
to make ule of, than to call it a covenant, 
being warranted ſo to do, by the ſenſe 
given of it in this ſcripture; and their 
reaſon for it is, not only becauſe, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, it was confirmed by the death 
of the Teſtator ; but becauſe they conclude, 
that this more conduces to the advancin 

the grace of God, in this diſpenſation, 
than to ſtile it a Covenant, in that ſenſe, 

in which the word is commonly uſed, 


when applied to other matters: Bur I 


would rather acquieſce in that medium, 
betwixt both extreams, which ſome have 
given into, who join both the Ideas of a 
covenant and a teſtament together a, and 
{tile ir, in ſome reſpects, a covenant, and, 
in others, a teſtament. If it be called a 


covenant, they abſtract from the Ideas 


thereof, 
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thereof, ſome things, that are contained 
in the ſenſe of rhe word, as applied to 


human contracts, and add to it other 
things, contained in a teſtament; ſuch as, 


the giving or bequeathing certain lega- 
Cies, as an act of favour, to thoſe who are 


denominated, from thence, legatees, in- 


tereſted in thoſe gifts that are thus diſpoſed 
of by the will of the teſtator. Or if, on 
the other hand, we call it a teſtament, 


it ſeems very agreeable, to this diſpenſa- 


tion, to join with it the Idea of a co- 
venant, more eſpecially as to what con- 


tains the concern of Chriſt herein, as the 
Head thereof, or the Perſon in whom all 


the benefits, contained in this teſtament, 
are firſt repoſed, as they are purchaſed by 
his blood, and, as the conſequence there- 
of, applied by his Spirit. And this agrees 


very well with the ſubject-matter of this 


Anſwer, in which the covenant is ſaid to 
be made with him, and with the elect in 
him, as well as with what is contained in 
that Anſwer immediately following, in 


which the covenant of grace is deſcribed 


in ſuch a way, as they deſcribe-it, who fa 
that it was made with believers. This 1s 
neceſſary to be premiſed, that we may 
not, in our explication of this doctrine, 
advance any thing which is inconſiſtent 
with its being a covenant of grace; and, 
that we may farther conſider this matter, 
we ſhall proceed to ſhew, 


II. What there 0 in the Idea of a cove- 


nant, as we generally underſtand the word, 
when applied to ſignify a contract be- 
tween man and man. In this caſe, there 


are two parties, one of which is ſaid to 


ſtipulate, or enter into a covenant with 
the other, in which he makes a propoſal, 


that he will confer ſome favours on him, 


upon certain conditions, provided he will 
oblige himſelf to fulfil them; and the 
other party complies with the propoſal 


made, and, in expectation of thoſe ad- 
vantages, conſents to fulfil the conditions 
-enjoin'd, and accordingly is ſaid to re- 
ſtipulate; as When a perſon engages ano- 


ther to be his ſervant, and to give him a 
reward for his ſervice; and the other con- 
ſents to ſerve him, in expectation of the 
wages which he engages to give him; in 
this caſe, each party is ſuppoſed. to be 


poſſeſſed of ſomething, which the other 


has no right to, but by virtue of this con- 
tract made between them: Thus the ſer- 
vant has no right to the rewards, which 
his maſter promiſes, nor has the maſter 


any right to his ſervice, but by mutual 


conſent. Each party alſo propoſes ſome 


advantage to himſelf, and therefore, when 


they enter into this agreement, they are 


ſuppoſed, in ſome reſpects, to ſtand on 2 
level with each other. No one will enter 
into a covenant with another, for the 
performing that which he had an antece. 
dent right to; nor will any one engage to 
perform any ſervice, as a condition of his 
receiving thoſe benefits, which he had a 
right to, without any ſuch condition en- 
Join'd on him. Moreover, when two 
parties are ſaid to enter into covenant 
with one another, they are ſuppoſed, in 
ſome reſpects, to ſtand in need of ſome 
things, which they had before no right 
to; one party needs the reward propoſed, 
the other, the ſervice which he enjoins, 


as a condition of his beſtowing it. Theſe 


things are generally ſuppoſed, and con- 
tained in contracts between man and man. 


III. When God is ſaid to enter into 
covenant with man, what method ſoever 
we take to explain this federal tranſaction 
we muſt take heed that we do not in- 


clude in it any thing that is inconſiſtent 
with his infinite ſovereignty, or argues 


him to be dependent on his creatures, as 
though he had not an antecedent right to 
their obedience, which he demands in this 
covenant, or it were left to man's arbi- 


trary will, whether he would perform it 
or no. Though men may be ſaid to have 


ſome things in their own power, ſo that 
one has a right to that, which another has 
no right to, but by his own conſent, and 
are entirely left to their liberty, whether 
they will conſign over that right, which 
they had to it, to another, who could 
not otherwiſe lay claim to it; yet this is 
by no means to be applied to man, when 
conſider' d as having to do with the great 
God. The beſt of creatures have no 
right to any thing, ſeparate from his arbi- 
trary will; and therefore, though ſtipu- 
lation and re- ſtipulation are proper words, 
when applied to a man's covenant, they 


ought not to be made uſe of, when we 


explain this covenant between God and 
man. | | 


4 IV. Though the parties concerned in 
the covenant, as explain'd in this Anſwer, 
to wit, God the Father, and Chriſt the 


Head of his elect, are both divine Per- 
ſons, ſo that one of them is not infinitely 


below the other, as man is below God; 


and therefore it is more properly called a 


covenant, in this reſpect, than that which 


God is ſaid to enter into with man, (and, 
if ſtipulation and re- ſtipulation is, in any 
ö | Be eſpect, | 
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ct, applicable to the divine diſpenſa- 
15 it _ be applied in this caſe:) Ne- 


vertheleſs, there are ſome things, which 


are implied in the Idea of a covenant 
between man and man, that cannot, con- 


ſiſtently with the glory of theſe divine 


Perſons, be contained in this federal tranſ- 
action between them; particularly, as 
he that enters into covenant with ano- 
ther, propoſes ſome advantage to himſelf 

hereby : Thus amaſter, when he ſtipulates 


with one to be his ſervant, 1s ſuppoſed as 


much to need his ſervice, as the ſervant 
does the wages that he promiſes to give 
him; there is a kind of mutual ad- 
; vantage ariſing from thence : But, in the 
covenant of grace, whether God be ſaid to 
make it with man, or with Chriſt, as the 
Head of his elect, the advantage that 
ariſes from thence is our's, and not God's. 
In this reſpe&, what was done by Chriſt, 
made no addition to the eſſential glory 
of God, or the divine bleſſedneſs, any 


more than man can be ſaid, in that re- 


ſpect, to be profitable to him: Thus 


ſome underſtand thoſe words of the Pſal- 
miſt, as ſpoken by our Saviour, when he 
ſays, My gooaneſs extendeth not to thee; 
but to the ſaints which are in the. earth * ; 
and this agrees very well with ſome other 


things, contained in the ſame Pſalm, 


which are expreſsly, in other parts of 
ſcripture, applied to him; and, if ſo, 


then the meaning is, that whatever glory 


G God the Father deſigned to demonſtrate b 
this federal tranſaction with his Son; yet 
he did not, as men do, by entring into 
covenant with one another, propoſe to 
receive any addition of glory from it, as 


though he were really to be profited 


thereby. T1 

Again, when men enter into covenant 
with one another, they are ſuppoſed to 
have different wills, and accordingly they 
might refuſe to enter into thoſe engage- 
ments, which they bring themſelves un- 
der, as well as comply with them; the 
obligation, on both ſides, is founded in 
mutual conſent, and that is ſuppoſed to 
be arbitrary: But, when we conſider the 
eternal compact between the Father and 
the Son, we muſt conclude, that though 
they be diſtin& as to their perſonality ; 


pet, having the ſame eſſential perfections, 
the will of the Father, and of the Son, 


cannot bur be the ſame. Therefore when 
many, who explain this doctrine, repre- 


ſent one as propoſing, the other as com- 


plying, with the propoſal ; one demand- 


ſalvation and our hope. 


ing, the other expecting, and each de- 
n 128 


pending on mutual promiſes; made by 
by one to the other, this, tis true, ſeems 


to be founded on ſome ſcripture-expreſſions 


to the ſame purpoſe, wherein the Holy 
Ghoſt is pleaſed to condeſcend to make 
uſe of ſuch modes of ſpeaking, which are 


agreeable to the nature of human cove- 


nants, as he does in various other inſtances; 
nevertheleſe, we muſt not ſo far ſtrain the 
ſenſe of words, as to infer, from hence, 
any thing that is inconſiſtent with the di- 
vine glory of the Father and the Son. 
And to this we may add, that no act of 
obedience can be perform'd by a divine 
Perſon, in the ſame nature, as there can- 
not be an act of ſubjection in that nature; 
which is properly divine; and conſequent- 
ly when we conſider Chriſt, in this reſpect, 
as entering into covenant, and engaging 
to perform thoſe conditions, which were 
inſiſted on therein, theſe are ſuppoſed to 


be performed by him, as Mediator, or 


God incarnate, in his human nature; 


and, in this reſpect, he is the Head of the 


covenant, which is made with him, and, 


in him, with the elect. Therefore we 
muſt ſuppoſe, when we ſpeak of a cove- 
nant between the Father and the Son, 
that, whatever be the will of the Father, 
the ſame is the Son's will; and whatever 
conditions the Son conſented to perform, 
as ſtipulated in this covenant, it was in 
his human nature that the work was to 
be done ; and therefore it is well obſer- 


y ved, in ſome following Anſwers, that he; 


who is the Head or Mediator of. this co- 
venant, is, as it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for him to be, both God and man, in one 
Perſon. But of this more hereafter. 


V. There are ſeveral expreſſions uſed, 
in ſcripture, that give us ſufficient ground 
to conclude, that there was an eternal 
tranſaction between the Father and the 
Son, relating to the ſalvation of his elect, 
which, if explain d agreeably to the di- 


vine perfections, and conſiſtently with 


the glory of each of theſe divine Perſons, 
is not only an undoubted truth, but a ve- 
ry important article of faith, as it is the 
foundation of all thoſe bleſſings, which 
are promiſed, and applied to us in the 
covenant of grace, in which is all our 

Here let it be 
conſider' d, that, when we ſpeak concern 


ing a covenant, as paſſing between the 


Father and the Son, we underſtand there- 
by, that there was a mutual conſent 
tween them both, that the work of our 
redemption ſhould be brought about in 


5 A ſueh 
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ſuch a way, as it was, by our Saviour, 
when this eternal „ eee had its ac- 
compliſhment ; an accordingly the Fa- 
ther is ſaid to have ſet him up, as the Head 
of his elect, from everlaſting 
dained, that he ſhould execute thoſe offi- 
ces, which he was to perform, as Media- 
tor, and receive that revenue of glory, 
that was the reſult thereof; and the Son, 
as having the ſame divine will, could not 
but conſent to do this; and this is called, 
his eternal undertaking ; and, both theſe 
together, are ſtiled the eternal covenant, 
between the Father and him. CEO: 

For the proof of this doctrine, we 
might refer to thoſe ſeveral ſcriptures that 
ſpeak of our Saviour as called, and grver 
for à covenant of the people *, and fore- 
ordained ", to perform the work which 
he engaged in, in the behalf of his elect; 
and alſo conſider him as conſenting to do 
every thing for his people, which he did 
in time, and to ſtand in every relation to 


them, that was ſubſervient to their re- 


demption and. ſalvation, which he could 
not but do, as having the ſame divine will 
with the Father ; and, without hisconſent, 
it could not properly be ſaid that there was 
a covenantbetween them. We might alſo 
prove it from thoſe ſeveral ſcriptures, 
that ſpeak of him, as ſanctiſied, and ſent 
into the world *, to act as Mediator, 
ſenled by the Father”, and receiving a power 
to lay down his life, and take it up again *, 
that ſo he might anſwer the great end of 
our redemption thereby; and alſo, from his 
being empower'd to execute the offices of 
Prophet, Prieſt, and King; confirmed in his 
prieſtly office by the oath * of the Father; 
fent by him to execute his prophetical 
office to thoſe whom he was to guide in 
the way of ſalvation; and, as God's King, 
ſet on his holy hill of Zion*. When we 
conſider all theſe things done, on the Fa- 
_ ther's part, as antecedent to Chriſt's act- 
ing as Mediator, and, at the ſame time, 
when we compare them with other ſerip- 
tures, that ſpeak of the Son, as conſent- 
ing to do the will of God, or complying 
with his eall, willing to be and do what- 
ever was neceſſary, to ſecure the great 
ends deſigned thereby; when we conſider 
him, as taking the human nature inte 
union with the divine, not without his 

own conſent thereunto, and as bearing 
the puniſhment due to our ſin, which it 
fai. xlii, 6. 


1 f prov. viii. 23. f | 1 
2 Pfal. cx. 4. Heb. vii. 21. 


® John x. 18. 
reripere; 


where. 
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 fay, this mutual conſent between the Fa- 


„ and or- 


ſurety for thy ſervant for good ; and Heze- 


under the character of a ſurety; and 
therefore, when David and Hezehinh 


only to the Son. And fince it is fo evi- 


equally concerned herein with ours; and, 


be applied to our Saviour, vis. in Fer. 


from the midſt of 


U xg Pet. i. 20. 
I Pal. ii. 6. CATS 4 | 
© The Hebrew word in this, and the two other ſcriptures above-mentioned, is, A which ſignifies, I» fide? 
© 3 Runder pro aligquo; and it is uſed in ſeveral other ſcriptures, in the fame ſenſe, for a 
be a ſurety for another, See Gen. xliii, 9. Chap. xlir. 32. Prov. xi, 15. Fob XVii, 3. 2 Kings xyiil. 23. and elſc- 


would not have been juſt for God to haye 
inflicted, without his will or conſent, ] 


ther and the Son, that thoſe things ſhould 
be done which were ſubſervient to the re- 
demption and falvation of the elect, which 
the ſcripture 1s very expreſs in giving an 
account of, theſe are a ſufficient founda- 
tion for our aſſerting, that there was 2 
covenant between the Father and the Son 
relating thereunto. | 

But now we ſhall enquire, more par- 
ticularly, into the ſenſe of thoſe ſcrip- 
tures, on which this doctrine is founded. 
And here we cannot wholly paſs over 
what we read, in P/al. cxix. 122. Be 


kiah's prayer, in Iſai. xxxviii. 14. J an 
oppreſſed, undertake, or be ſurety, for me. 
The Hebrew word is the ſame in both 
places, and ſignifies, not barely to confer 
ſome privileges. on perſons, bur to do this 


pray that they may be deliver'd, either 
from their enemies, or their afflictions, 
by addreſſing themſelves to their Deli- 
verer under this character, it muſt he 
ſuppoſed that they underſtand him, as 
having undertaken to be a Surety for his 
people, which is a character that belongs 


dent, that his mediatorial work and cha- 
racter was ſo well known to the Old Te. 
ſtament- church, as their ſalvation was 


ſince they are often repreſented as ad- 
dreſſing themſelves to him by faith and 
1 bet it ſeems more than probable that 

e is ſo conſider d in theſe texts, when it 
is deſir d that he would be ſurety for them, 
namely, that as he was appointed by the 
Father, and had uaderiabien, by his own. 
conſent, to ſtand in that relation, they 
pray that they might be made partakers of 
the benefits ariſing from thence. 

There is alſo another ſcripture, in which 
the ſame word © is uſed, which ſeems to 


XXX. 21. Their nobles, or, as it ought to 
be render d, in the ſingular number, their 
noble, or magnificent perſon, ſball be of 
themfelves, and their governor ſhall proceed 
F them, and I will cauſe 
him to draw near, and he ſhall approach 
unto me; for who is this that engaged bis 
* John x. 36. John vi. 27: 
ſua 
rſoa's undertaking to 


beart 


art to approach unto me, ſaith the Lord? 
This alt of the text is very agreeable to 


ſeveral other prophecies, relating to the 


Meſhah's being of the ſeed of T/ ae! ; and 
— it is gd, T will cauſe him to draw 
near, and he ſhall approach unto me, it 
implies, that he ſhould ſuſtain the character, 
and perform the work of a ſurety, in the 
behalf of his people, for that is the pro- 

er ſenſe of the word there uſed ; for 
who is this that hath engaged his heart to 
approach unto me? that is, who is there, 
among the ſons of men, that dares engage 
in this work, or is qualified for it? Or 
it may be underſtood with a note of admi- 
ration, 9. 4. how glorious a perſon is this, 
who hath engaged his heart, or (as it was 
determined that he ſhould) has freely 
conſented to approach unto me, that is, 


in ſo doing, to act as a ſurety with me 


for my people! and that this is a more 
probable ſenſe of the text, than to ſup- 
poſe that it is meant either of Zerubbabel, 
or ſome other governor, that ſhould be 
ſet over them, after the captivity, ap- 
pears, if we compare it with Ver. 9. in 
Which it is ſaid, They ſball ſerve the Lord 
their God, and David their King, which 
can be meant of none but Chriſt, inaſ- 
much as David was dead; and none that 
ſat on his throne, or deſcended from him, 
can be called David in this place, becauſe 

divine worſhip is ſaid to be perform'd to 
kim, which could not be done without 


idolatry, which no true ſenſe of ſcrip- 


tute can give countenance to; and this is 
a character given of our Saviour in other 
ſcriptures: Thus, in Exel. xxxiv. 24. I 
will be their God, and my ſervant David a 
Prince among them; and, in Hof. iii. 5. 
They ſhall ſeek the Lord their God, and 
David their King, and fear the Lord and 
his goodneſs in the latter day, that is, they 


ſhall adhere, and give divine worſhip, to 


the Meſſiah, whom their fathers rejected, 
When they are converted, in the latter 
days. Now it is this David, their King, 
Who is ſaid to have engaged his heart to 
approach unto God ; arid then, in the 
words immediately following, Yer. 22. 
God reveals himſelf, as a Covenant-God, 
to them, which is the - conſequence of 
Chriſt's engaging his heart to approach 
unto him, Te ſhall be my people, and I will 
be your God. Now this proves an eternal 
tranſaction between the Father and the 
Son, in that the Father wills, or deter- 
mines, that he ſhall draw near, or ap- 


proach to him, as 4 ſurety, and the Son 


conſetits, in that he has engaged his heart 


* Matt. xii, 18—21 2 Gon vie 3. 


f idjileuer dir, cube iebeb wor 5 mathe ps, Backhelas- 
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to do it; and all chis with a deſign that 
his covenant ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and 
that he ſhould be a God to his people. 
There is another ſcripture, which proves 
that there was a federal tranſaction be- 
tween the Father and the Son, from ſeve- 
tal expreſſions therein uſed, namely, in 
1/ai. xliv. 1, 2, 6. which is, beyond diſ- 
pute, ſpoken concerning our Saviour; 
for tis applied to him in the New Teſta- 
ment. Herein God the Father calls him 


his Servant, as denoting that it was his will, 


or (to uſe that mode of ſpeaking, which is 


generallyapplied tocovenantsbetweenman 


and man) that he ſtipulated with him, to 
perform the work which he engaged in, 
as Mediator, to which he is ſaid to be 
called in righteouſneſs ; and, with reſpect to 
his human nature, in which he per form'd 
it, he is ſtiled God's elect, as fore-ordain'd. 


hereunto, and the perſon in whom his ſoul 


delighteth, as he is glorified by him in the 


fairhful diſcharge thereof; and, that he 


might not fail therein, God promiſes 70 
hold his hand, and keep him, and, as the 
reſult of his having accotnpliſh'd it; 75 
ive him for a covenant of the people, for 
light 6 tons 9 E re 
And elſewhere, iti T/ar. xlix. 8, 9. 
which alſo appears to be ſpoken to Chriſt, 
not only from the context, but from the 
reference to it in the New Teſtament, Inn 
an acceptable time have I heard thee, and 
in a day of ſalvation have I helped thee ; 


and I will preſerve thee, and give thee for 


a covenant of the people, to eftabliſh the 
earth, to cauſe to inherit the deſolate heri- 
tages; that thou mayeſt ſay to the priſoners, 


Go forth; to them that are in darkneſs, 


Shew your ſelves, we have a plain intima- 


tion, of his being ordain'd by the Father | 


to perform that work, which he was en- 
gaged in, as Mediator ; and his being gi- 
ven for a covenant of the people, ſignifies 
his being ſent into the world, in pur- 
ſuance of a covenant, in which the fal- 
vation of his people was contain'd. And 
there is another ſcripture, in which our 
Saviour, ſpeaking to his diſciples, fays, 
in Luke xxii. 29. J appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 


me * ; or, I confer the bleſſings of this 


kingdom upon you, in a covenant way, 
as my Father hath appointed me to do, 


in that eternal covenan, which pals'd he- 
' tween him and me. 3 


2 
Again, there ate ſeveral rewards, wifich 
were promiſed to him, as the Fonſe- 
quence of his diſcharging the work com- 
mitted to him, fome of which feſpected 


that 
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that glory which belongs to his Perſon, 
as Mediator; and others, more eſpecially, 


reſpected the ſalvation of his people, and 


therein the ſucceſs of his undertaking : 
Thus tis ſaid, in T/az. liii. 10. When thou 
alt make his ſoul an offering for fin, he 
ſhall ſee his ſeed; he ſhall prolong his days, 
and the pleaſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in 
his hands; together with ſeveral other 
things relating to the event, and conſe- 
quence of his performing the work he 
was engaged in. 
Moreover, as he was call'd to this work, 
or, as it was, as we before explain'd it, 
the reſult of the Father's will, that he 
ſhould perform it; ſo we have elſewhere 
an account of his own conſent, as imply- 
ing, that it was the reſult of his own will, 
as well as his Father's: Thus tis ſaid, 
in P/al. xl. 6—8. Mine ears haſt thou 
opened, or boared, alluding to a cuſtom 
uſed under the ceremonial law, by which 
the willing ſervant was ſignified to be 
obliged, by his own conſent, to ſerve his 
maſter for ever *, Thus God the Father 


engaged Chriſt, if I may ſo expreſs it, to 
perform the work of a Mediator ; and 


then we have an account of his conſent 
hereunto, when he ſays, Lo, I come, I 


delight to do thy will, O my God; yea, 


thy law is within my heart; and this mu- 

tual conſent is farther expreſs'd, in 1/az. l. 

8. The Lord God hath opened mine ear, 

and I was not rebellious; neither turned 
away back. _ 

And he is further repreſented, as ma- 
king a demand, or inſiſting on the ac- 
compliſhment of what was ſtipulated in 
this covenant, and this he had a warrant to 


do from the Father, in P/al. ii. 8. As of 


me, and I ſhall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth for thy poſſeſſion. Theſe, and many 
other ſcriptures of the like nature, ſuffi- 
ciently prove this doctrine, that there 
was an eternal covenant between the Fa- 
ther and the Son, relating to the re- 
demption and falvation of the elect ; and 


this implies more than his being barely 


fore-ordained to perform the work he was 
engaged in, as he is ſaid to have been“; for 
thai, alone, would not have proved that 
there was a federal tranſaction between 
the Father and him; fince it may be ſaid 
of any one, who is engaged in works of 
an inferior nature, that God, who called 
him to perform them, fore-ordained that 
He ſhould do ſo: But when it is ſaid, 
concerning our Saviour, not only that he 
engaged in the work of our redemption, 


8 ® Exod, xx, 3, 6. 


/ 


as the reſult of his Father's will, but of 
his own, and ſo conſented to do whatever 
was incumbent on him, as Mediator, this 
certainly argues that there was an eternal 
covenant betweenthe Father and him, with 
relation to this matter, ſo far as we may 
be allowed to retain any of thoſe Ideas 
taken from human covenants, when we 
ſpeak of any tranſaction between two di- 
vine Perſons. | | | 
There is but one ſcripture more that ! 

ſhall mention, which though ſome will 
not allow that it relates to this matter. 
yet, if we duly conſider the ſcope and de- 
ſign thereof, together with its connection 
with the foregoing words, may probably 
appear to be of ſome weight to confirm 
this doctrine, namely, in Zech. vi. 13. in 
which it is ſaid, The counſel of peace ſhall 

be between them both. Some, indeed, un- 
derſtand theſe words, as refering to Joſbua 
and Zerubbabel, and that they fignify 
their mutual conſent, to promote the 
peace and welfare of the church : But 
this cannot reaſonably be concluded to be 
the ſenſe of the text; for Zerubbabel is 
not mentioned in this Chapter; nor are 


there any two perſons ſpoken of therein, 


that it can be applied to, but Fehovab 
and the Branch, that is, the Father and 
the Son, who are mentioned in the fore- 
going words ; Chriſt, who is called the 
Branch, is ſaid to build the temple of the 


| Lord, and to be a Prieſt upon his throne ; 


and this work, which he was engaged in, 
and the royal dignity, which he was ad- 
vanced to, are both of them ſaid to be 
the reſult of a counſel, or federal tranſ- 
action, that was between them both. 
If it be objected to this, that this coun- 
ſel of peace only reſpects the harmony 
that there is between Chriſt's prieſtly and 
kingly offices, as both of them have a 
reference to our ſalvation: This cannot 
well agree with the meaning of the word 


© Counſel, which implies in it a confederacy 


between two perſons, and not the ten- 
dency of two offices, executed to bring 
about the ſame end. 1 
And if it be further objected, that the 
grammatical conſtruction of the words do 
not favour the ſenſe which we give of 
them, inaſmuch as they contain an ac- 
count of ſomething that was future, and 
not from all eternity. To this it may be 
replied, that it is not, in the leaſt, diſ- 
agreeable to the ſenſe of the words, and 


other phraſes of the like import, uſed in 


ſcripture, to underſtand them in the ſenſe 
before mentioned, ſince it is no uncom- 
e et. i, 20. 

| mon 
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mon thing, in ſcripture, for that to be ſaid 


to be, that appears to be : Thus tis ſaid, 


Let all the houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, 


God hath made that ſame Teſus, whom 
1 crucified, both Lord and Chriſt *, 


chat is, he hath, by his raiſing him from 


the dead, demonſtrated him to be both 
Lord and Chriſt, which, in reality, he 
was from all eternity ; ſo, in this text, 
when it is ſaid, that 7he counſel of peace 
ſhall be between them both, it ſignifies, 
that Chriſt's building the temple, - and 
bearing the glory, and fitting as a Prieſt 
upon his throne, is a plain evidence, or de- 
monſtration, that there was a counſel, or 
covenant, between the Father and him, 
from all eternity, relating to the peace 
and welfare of his people, who are the 
ſpiritual houſe that he builds, and the 
ſubjects whom he governs, defends, and 
faves. Thus concerning the federal tranſ- 
action that was between the Father and 
the Son ; and, fince this 1s called, in this 
Anſwer, The covenant of grace, it may be 
neceſſary for us to enquire, 


> VI. Whether this be a diſtin& cove- 


nant from that which God is ſaid to en- 


ter into, or make with man. This cove- 
nant is ſaid, indeed, to be made with 
Chriſt, as the Head of his ele& : But it 
may be enquired, whether there be not 
alſo another covenant, which 1s generally 
ſtiled the covenant of grace, that is made 
with the elect, as parties concerned there- 
in. Every one, that is converſant in the 
writings of thoſe who treat on this ſub- 
ject, will obſerve, that divines often di- 
ſtinguiſh between the covenant of re- 


demption, and that of grace; the former 


they ſuppoſe to be made with Chriſt, in 
the behalf of his elect; the latter, to be 
made with them, in which all ſpiritual 
bleſſings are promiſed, and applied to 


them, which are founded on Chriſt's me- 


diation; and accordingly they ſay, the 
covenant of redemption was made with 
Chriſt more immediately for himſelf; 
whereas the covenantof grace is made with 
believers for Chriſt's ſake, in which re- 


ſpect they ſuppoſe that theſe are two diſtinct 


covenants, and explain themſelves thus. 
1. In the covenant of redemption, made 
with Chriſt, there were ſeveral promiſes 
given, which more immediately reſpected 
himſelf; and theſe related, ſome of them, 
to thoſe ſupports and encouragements that 
he ſhould receive from the Father, which 
were neceſſary, in order to his being car- 
Acts ii. 36. 


* Iſai, xxiv. 4. 
9 Ilai. li. 11, 12. 


ried through the ſufferings that he was to 
undergo, viz. that God would hold his 
hand, that he ſhould not fail, or be dif- 
couraged * ; and others reſpected that me- 
diatorial glory, which ſhould be confer'd 
upon him, when his ſufferings were fi- 
niſhed; as it is ſaid, Ought not Chriſt to 
have ſuffer d, and to enter into his glory ' ? 
and that he ſhould have a name given him 
above every name n, and many other pro- 
miſes to the like purpoſe. 

And, beſides theſe, there were other 
promiſes made to him, reſpecting his elect, 
as that he ſhould have a ſeed to ſerve him®, 
and that he ſhould ſee of the travel of his 


foul, and be ſatisfied; and that God would 


divide him a portion with the great, and 
he ſhould divide the ſpoil with the ſtrong o, 
or that his difficult undertaking ſhould be 
attended with its defired ſucceſs, that fo 
it might not be ſaid that he died in vain, 
But, on the other hand, in the cove- 
nant of grace, which they ſuppoſe to be 
diſtinct from that of redemption, God 
promiſeth forgiveneſs of fins, and eternal 
life, through Chriſt ; or that that ſhould 
be reſtored to us by him, which we loſt 
by our fall in Adam, with great advan- 
tage; and that all the bleſſings, which 
we ſtand in need of, for the beginning, 
carrying on, and compleating the work of 
grace in us, and the making us meet to 


be partakers of the inheritance of the 


ſaints in light, ſhould be freely given us. 
Now, as theſe promiſes are made to the 
elect, the covenant, in which they are 
contain'd, is called, The covenant of grace, 


and fo diſtinguiſh'd from the covenant of 


redemption, 

2. In the covenant of redemption, as 
they farther explain it, the elect, on 
whoſe account it was made, were confi- 
der'd, as to be redeem'd by Chriſt: Bur, 
in the covenant of grace, they are to be 
conſider d as redeem'd by him; therefore 
the covenant of redemption is antecedent, 
or ſubſervient, to the covenant of grace. 

3. They farther ſuppoſe, that the con- 
ditions of the covenant of redemption, 
on which the promiſes made therein were 
founded, are what Chriſt did and ſuffer'd 
in his own Perſon ; whereas faith, wrought 


in us, is generally ſtiled by them, a con- 


dition of the covenant of grace, and as 
ſuch it is variouſly explain'd, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve, under the next 
Anſwer, in which faith is ſaid to be re- 
quired, as the condition to intereſt be- 


levers therein; in this reſpect, among 
1 Luke xxiv. 26. 


m Phil. ii. 9. 
5 B 


Pal. xxii. 30. 


others, 
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cthers, the covenant of redemprion is of- . the juſtice of God? This muſt be conſi- 


tentimes explain'd, as a diſtinct covenant 
from that of grace. 
1 confeſs, IJ am not 


derogatory to the divine perfections, or 
ſubverſive of the grace of God, diſplay'd 


in this covenant; and therefore I am in- 


clined to think, as ſome have done, that 
this controverſy may be compremiſed; 
or, if we duly weigh thoſe diſtinctions 


that are neceſſary to be conſider'd, it will 


appear to be little more than what con- 


deſirous to offend 
againſt the generation of thoſe who have 
inſiſted on this ſubject, in ſuch a way, as 
that they have not advanced any doctrine 


ſiſts in different modes of explication, 


uſed by thoſe, who, in the main, intend 
I ſhall therefore hum- 


the ſame thing. 
bly offer my thoughts, about this matter, 
in the four following Heads. 


(.) It is to be allowed, on all hands, 
that the covenant of redemption, as ſome 


ſtile it, is a covenant of the higheſt grace, 
ſo far as it reſpects the advantages that 


the elect are to receive from it; for it is 


a wonderful inſtance of grace, that there 


ſhould be an eternal tranſaction between 
the Father and the Son, relating to their 
ſal vation, and that herein he ſhould: pro- 
miſe to Chriſt, that, as the reward of his 
obedience and ſufferings, he would give 
grace and glory to them, as it is allowed 
by all, who have juſt notions, either of 


the covenant of redemption, or that of 


grace, that he did herein. 1 

(2.) It muſt be farther allowed, on 
both fides, whether it be ſuppoſed that 
the covenant of grace, and the covenant 
of redemption, are diſtin& covenants, or 
not, that ſalvation, and all the bleſſings, 
which we generally call privileges of the 

covenant of grace, have their firſt foun- 
dation in this tranſaction, between the 


Father and the Son; ſo that if there had 
not been ſuch a covenant, which ſome 


call a covenant of redemption, we could 


have had no promiſe of theſe privileges 


made in the covenant of grace. 


(3) As there is nothing promiſed, or 


given, in the covenant of grace, but what 
is purchaſed and applied by Chriſt, fo 
there is nothing promiſed to Chriſt, in 
the covenant of redemption, as ſome ſtile 


it, but what, ſome way or other, reſpe&s 


the advantage of his people: Thus what- 
ever was ſtipulated een the Father 
and the Son, in that covenant, was with 
a 25 mph regard to their ſalvation. Did 
Chriſt, as their ſurery, promiſe to pay 
that debt, which was due from them, to 


" = M Joha xiv. 19. 


der d, as redounding to their advantage. 
And, was there a promiſe given him, as 
was before obſerved, that God would hol 
his hand, that he ſhould net fail, or he 
diſcouraged, till he had finiſhed the work 
that he came about? This muſt alſo be 
ſuppoſed to redound to our advantage 
as hereby our ſalvation is ſecured, which 
it could not have been, had he ſunk un- 
der the weight of that wrath, which he 
bore. And, was there a promiſe given 
him, that he ſhould, after his ſufferings 
enter into his glory? This alſo redounds 
to the advantage of the elect; for it not 
2 conſiſts in his being freed from his 
ſufferings, and having ſome perſonal 
glories put upon him, but in his going 


thither to prepare a place for them, and 


with this deſign, that they ſhould be 
brought there to behold his glory; and 
this 1s alſo conſider d, as a pledge and 
earneſt of their future happineſs, to 


-whom he ſays, Becauſe I live, ye ſhgll live 


alſo v. | 

(4.) When we conſider this covenant, 
as made with Chriſt, whether we call it 
the covenant of redemption, or of -grace, 
ſtill we muſt look upon it as made with 
him, as the Head and Repreſentative of 
his elect, and conſequently it was made 
with them, as is obſerved in this An/wer, 
as his ſeed ; therefore if the queſtion be 


only this, whether it be more or leſs pro- 


per to call this two covenants, or one, I 
will not contend with them, who, in 


compliance with the common mode of 
ſpeaking, aſſert, that they are two di- 


ſtin& covenants: But yet I would rather 
chooſe to call them two great branches of 
the ſame covenant ; one whereof reſpects 
what Chriſt was to do and ſuffer, and the 
glory that he was to be afterwards poſ- 
ſeſſed of; the other more immediately 
reſ] that ſalvation, which was to be 
treaſured up in, and applied by him to 

his elet; and therefore I cannot but 


think, that what -is contained in this 
Anſwer, that the covenant of grace was 


made with Chriſt, as the Head, and, in 


him, with the elec, as his ſeed, is a very 


unexceptionable explication of this do- 
Erine. | 


VII. Since we frequently read, in ſcrip- 
ture, of God's entering into covenant 
with man, and man with him, this is 
next to be explained, in ſuch a way, as 
is conſiſtent with the divine perfections; 
and, in order hereto, we have, in our 


entrance 


entrance on this ſubject, enquired * into 
the grammatical ſenſe of the word Cove- 


of in ſcripture, when applied to any 
tranſaction between God and man, and 
have ſhewn, that, however, there may be 
ſtipulation and re-ſtipulation, and there- 
by a paſſing over of mutual rights, from 
one party concerned to the other, in co- 
venants between man and man; yet that 
this cannot, conſiſtently with the glory 


there is between him and the creature, 
be applied to the covenant of grace, and 
have produced ſome ſcriptures to prove, 
that the main thing to be conſider d 
therein, is God's promiſing the bleſ- 
ſings that accompany ſalvation to his 
people. | 

Other ſcriptures might have been re- 
fer'd to, to the ſame purpoſe, in which, 
when God is ſaid to make a covenant 


promiſes of temporal, or ſpiritual privi- 

leges, which he would confer on them : 
Thus, when he made a covenant with 
Abraham, he ſays, Unto thy ſeed have I 

given this land, from the river of Egypt, 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates*; 
and elſewhere he fays, This ſhall be the 
covenant that I will make with the houſe of 
Iſrael, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and 
will be their God, and they ſhall be my 
people. They ſhall all know me, from the 
leaſt to the greateſt of them; for Iwill for- 
| give their intquity, and I will remember 
thetr 15 no more. We might alſo conſi- 
der the deſcription hereof, as it is called, 
A covenant of promiſe *, and they, who 
are intereſted herein, as called, The children 

of promiſe . Nevertheleſs, God has or- 
dained, that, purſuant to this method of 
applying the promiſes of this covenanr, 
none ſhould have ground to expect to be 
made partakers thereof, but in ſuch a 
way, as tends to ſer forth his infinite ſove- 
teignty, and unalienable right to obedience 
from his creatures, which they are bound 
to perform, not only as ſubjects, under a 
natural obligation to obey the divine law, 
but as thoſe who are laid under a ſuper- 
added engagement thereunto, by the grace 
of the covenant. This will prepare the 


der to our underſtanding the meaning of 


© Luke i. 72. 


nant, and the common acceptation there- 


of God, and that infinite diſtance which 


with his people, we read of nothing but 


way for what may be farther ſaid, in or- 
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tering into a covenant with man, and 
man with him. Therefore let it be ob- 
ſerved,. Fr 

I. That when God enter'd into a co- 
venant with Chriſt, as the Head of his 
ele, this included his entering into co- 
venant with them, as 'tis expreſs'd in this 
Anſwer ; ſo that they have their reſpe- 


ctive concern therein in all things, ex- 


cepting what relates to his character, as 
Mediator, Redeemer, Surety, and thoſe 
peculiar branches of this covenant, which, 
as Was before obſerved, belong only to 
himſelf, which ſome call the covenant of 

redemption, as diſtinct from the cove- 
nant of grace. From hence it may be 
obſerved, without any ſtrain on the ſenſe 
of words, that the ſame covenant that 
was made with him, was in that peculiar 
branch thereof that reſpected the elect, 


or the privileges that they were to receive 


from him, made with them. This is 
very agreeable to, and tends to explain 
that peculiar mode of ſpeaking, often 
uſed by the Apoſtle Paul, concerning 
believers being crucified with Chriſt *; 
dead, buried *, quicken'd or riſen *, and 
made to fit together in heavenly places in 
Chriſt TFeſus*, as denoting their being 


made partakers, as his members, of the 


benefits ariſing from Chriſt's ſufferings 
and glory, as really as though they had 
ſuffer d, and were now actually glorified 


with him. 


2. Since the covenant of grace is ſome- 
times called a covenant of promiſe, for 
the reaſons before mentioned, we ma 

eaſily underſtand hereby, that God's en- 
tering into covenant with his people, ſig- 
nifies his giving, or making known to 


them, thoſe great and precious promiſes, 


that are contained therein, which have a 
more immediate reference to their ſalva- 


tion; and, on the other hand, his keep- 


ing covenant with them, implies, his be- 
ſtowing on them the bleſſings promiſed in 
it, which is otherwiſe called, his remem- 
bering his holy covenant ©, or his per form- 
ing the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to 
Abraham, which he had ſworn unto them 
from the days of old * ; and it is ſometimes 
called his /hewtng them his covenant *, not 
barely in a way of revelation, but ſpecial 


application of the bleſſings contained 


erein, and his bringing them into the 
bond of the covenant *, that is, engaging 


thoſe ſcriptures, that ſpeak of God's en- or obliging them to obedience, from the 
See p , "uy ” 88 . f u t Eph, ii. 12. * Gal. iv. a8. 
6. Micah vii. 20. 2 | 


© Pfal. xv. 14. * Ezck. xx. 37. 
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conſtraints of his love and grace, mani- 


feſted in the 1 of this covenant; 


ſo that now they are doubly bound to be 
his, not only as he is their Creator and 
Sovereign, but as he has made them, by 
this federal tranſaction, the peculiar ob- 
jects of his favour and grace. 

3. When God is pleaſed, as he often 
does, to annex to this covenant, a de- 
mand of faith, repentance, or any other 
graces, to be exerciſed by thoſe, who may 
claim an intereſt in the bleſſings thereof, 
this is agreeable to that Idea, which, 
as was before obſerved, is contained in 
this covenant, by which tis denominated 
an eſtabliſhment, or divine appointment, 


or, as 'tis ſometimes called, a ftatute *; 


and this reſpects the connection of thoſe 
graces with ſalvation, and their indiſpen- 
ſible obligation thereto, who hope to at- 
rain it. But this is rather a conſequence 
of God's entering into covenant with 
them, than an antecedent condition, ſti- 
pulared. by him, which would infer a 
kind of ſuſpence in him, whether. he 
ſhould fulfil his promiſe, or no, till the 
conditions were performed. This is the 
principal thing we militate againſt, when 
we except againſt the uſe of the word 
Stipulation, with relation hereunto ; 
whereas, if nothing elſe were intended by 


this word, but the neceſſary connection, 
which God has ordain'd, that there ſhould 


be between the bleſſings promiſed, and 


the grace demanded in this covenant, as 


ſome, who uſe the word, underſtand no- 


thing elſe by it; I would not contend 
about perſons uſing or laying aſide an im- 
proper, and, I think, I may fay, un- 
ſcriptural mode of ſpeaking. _ 

Ius concerning the meaning of God's 
entering into covenant with man. We 
ſhall now proceed to the latter branch of 


this Head, namely, what we are to un- 


derſtand by thoſe ſcriptures that ſpeak of 
man's entering- into covenant with God : 


Sucha mode of ſpeaking we have, when 
Moſes ſays to the people, Ye fand this 


day all of you before the Lord your God, 


that thou ſhouldſt enter into covenant with 


the Lord thy God, and into his oath, which 


the Lord thy God maketh with thee this 
day; and tis ſaid elſewhere, The people 
enter d into a covenant to ſeek the Lord 
God of their fathers, with all their hearts, 
and with all their ſoul * ; and that Fofiab 
made a covenant before the Lord, towalkaf- 
ter the Lord, and to keep his commandments, 


and his teſtimonies, and his flatutes, with 


b Numb. xviii. 19, Pſal. 1. 16. 
m Iſai. Ivi. 4, 6. * Heb. xi. 13. 


Wc. we * 


i Deur. xxix. 10— 12. 
| 0 lai, xlv. "FL 


all their heart, and with all their foul 

0 ber form the words 5 this covenant, that 
were written in this book, and all the peo- 
ple ſtood to the covenant'. This is a moſt 
ſolemn tranſaction, and includes in ir the 
very eſſentials of practical religion; there. 
fore tis neceſſary for us ro enquire, what 
we are to underſtand thereby; and, fince 
{cripture is the beſt interpreter of it ſelf᷑ 
and parallel texts give light to each other 
we may obſerve what is ſaid elſewhere 
upon the like occaſion, where God ſpeaks 
of ſome that chuſe the things that pleaſe 
him, love the name of the Lord, and to þ, 
bis ſervants, and take hold of his cove. 
nant” ; ſo that to enter into covenant, is 
to take hold of God's covenant ; to em. 
brace the bleſſings promiſed therein, as the 

Apoſtle ſpeaks of thoſe who died in faith, 

not having received the promiſes, or the 
bleſſings promiſed, but having ſeen they 
afar of, and were perſwaded of them, and 
embraced them". Again, as we receive the 
bleſſings of the covenant by faith, ſo to en- 
ter into covenant with God implies, a pro- 
feſſed dedication of our ſelves to a Cove- 
nant-God, with a due ſenſe of our obli- 


gation to yield that obedience, which we 
are engaged to thereby, or a declaration 


that we pretend not to lay claim to the 
bleſſings of the covenant, without being 
enabled, by his grace, to comply with 


the demands thereof; and this is ſome- 


times expreſs d, by ſwearing to the Lord, 
as tis ſaid, Unto me every knee ſball bow, 
and every tongue ſhall fwear . As God, 
when he enters into a covenant with man, 
is ſometimes ſaid to ſwear to him, or to 
confirm his promiſe by his oath, upon 
which account the covenant of grace is 
ſometimes called his oath, as in one of the 
{ſcriptures before mention'd, and others 
that might have been refer'd to v; ſo, on 


the other hand, our entering into cove- 


nant with him, is our ſwearing fealty, as 


ſubjects do to their princes, whereby they 


own them to be their rightful governors, 
and themſelves under an obligation to ſerve 
them. Fi: 

This is farther explained, in that ſo- 
lemn tranſaction that paſſed between God 
and his people, in the cloſe of the mini- 
ſry and life of Moſes *, by which we may 


- underſtand what is meant, in other places, 


by God's entering into covenant with them; 
this is exprels'd | by his avouching them 


to be his peculiar people, as be had promiſed 


them, and that they ſhould keep all 115 
commandments, 9. d. he confer'd this pri- 
2 Kings xxiii. 3. 


4 Deut. xxvi. 17, 18 
vilege 


„ Chron. xv. 12. 
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lege upon them with that view, that 
2 _ reckon themſelves under the 
higheſt obligation to be obedient to him; 
and then we have an explication of man's 


entering into covenant with God, when 
tis ſaid, Thou haſt avouched the Lord this 
day to be thy God, that 1s, thou haſt pub- 
lickly declared, that thou art willing to 
be ſubject to him, as thy Covenant-God, 
and expreſſed a ready inclination, pur- 
ſuant hereunto, to walk in his ways, and 
keep his ſtatutes, and his commandments, 
and his judgments, and to hearken unto 
his voice: This is ſuch an entering into 
covenant, as is incumbent on all who 
expect the bleſſings thereof; and, if any 
one intends nothing more than this by re- 
ſtipulation, when he uſes the word in ex- 
plaining this doctrine, I will not contend 
with him; but, ſince tis to uſe a word 
without its proper Ideas, which others 
annex to it, I humbly conceive this do- 
ctrine may be better explained without it. 


Gr. XXIII How is the 
grace of God manifeſted in the ſe- 


cond covenant © 


Answ. The grace of God is 
manifeſted in the ſecond cove- 
nant, in that he freely pro- 
videth, and offereth to ſinners 
a Mediator, and life and fal- 
vation by him ; and requiring 


faith as the condition to in- 


tereſt them in him, promiſeth 
and giveth his Holy Spirit to 
all his ele&, to work in them 
that faith, with all other fa- 
ving graces, and to enable them 
unto all holy obedience, as the 
evidence of the truth of their 
faith and thankfulnefs to God, 
and as the way which he hath 
appointed to ſalvation, 


INCE the covenant, which we have 
begun to conſider, is called the cove- 
vant of grace; tis neceſſary for us to ſhew 
in what reſpects the grace of God is ma- 


nifeſted therein, and, in order thereunto, 
we may obſerve, 


I. That life and ſalvation, which are 
very comprehenſive bleſſings, containing 


© Gen, xy; 12 


his ſight, it muſt be in and 
\ Iſai Xliii. 25. 


all that ſinful creatures ſtand in need of, 

are promiſed herein. Hereby the grace 
of God is more eminently illuſtrated than 
it was in the firſt covenant, in which tho 
life was promiſed; yet there was no pro- 
miſe of ſalvation, or of the recovery of a 
forfeited life. This is only brought to 


light by the goſpel, which contains a glo- 


rious diſcovery of the grace of this cove- 
nant: The bleſſings promiſed therein, 
are, grace here, and glory hereafter; all 
which are contained in that promiſe, 
T will be a God to thee, that is, I will deal 
with thee in ſuch a way, as that all my 


divine perfections ſhall contribute to thy 


happineſs. And ſometimes, when God re- 
veals himſelf as a Covenant-God, he pro- 
miles, as he did to Abraham, that he will 
be their ſhield, and their exceeding great 
reward. And there are other promiſes 
reſpecting the forgiveneſs of fin; as when 
God ſays, I, even I, am he that blot- 


teth out thy tranſgreſſions, for mine own 


Jake, and will not remember thy fins * 


and, that we may conſider this in its ut- 


moſt extent, the Apoſtle ſays as much as 


can be expreſſed in words, which is the 
conſequence of God's being a Covenant- 
God to his people, when he tells them, 


All things are yours, whether Paul, or 


Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 


or death, or things preſent, or things to 
come; all are yours. 


IT. Man could not have been made par- 
taker of theſe invaluable bleſſings, con- 
tain'd in this covenant, without the in- 
terpoſition of a mediator ; for he no 
ſooner rebel'd againſt God, but he was 
ſeparated from his preſence, and deprived 
- all thoſe bleſſings, which he might 
otherwiſe have expected ; and, on the 
other hand, the holineſs and juſtice of 
God obliged him to teſtify his diſpleaſure 
againſt him, whereby he was utterly ex- 
cluded from all hope of obtaining any 
bleſſings from him: The perfections of 
the divine nature render'd it neceſſary 
that a ſatisfaction for ſin committed, ſhould 


be inſiſted on; and this could not be gi- 


ven by man in his own perſon, nor could 


he reaſonably & 1a that God ſhould re- 


ceive him into favour without it, as ha- 
ving render'd himſelf guilty in his fight, 
and ſo, liable to condemnation. Therefore, 
ſince he could do nothing that had any 
tendency to repair the injuries which he 
had offer d to the divine juſtice, if ever 
he have acceſs to God, and acceptance in 

i 5 a 
© x Cor, iii. 22. 
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mediator ; which leads us to conſider 
what we are to underſtand by a mediator, 
and what was to be done by him, m order 
to the procuring this favour. 


A mediator, in general, is one who 


interpoſes between two parties that are at 
variance, in order to make peace; and 
this he does, either by endeavouring to 
perſwade the party offended to lay aſide 
his reſentment, and forgive the injury, which 
is a leſs proper ſenſe of the word; or elſe by 
making an overture of ſatisfaction, as an 
inducement hereunto. In the former ſenſe 
it would have been an affront to the divine 
Majeſty, and an injury to his juſtice, for 
any one to deſire that God ſhould be re- 
conciled, without a ſatisfaction given; in 
the latter, we are to underſtand the word 
Mediator, when applied to Chriſt, in this 


Anſwer. He is not therefore herein to be 
conſider'd barely as a Mediator of interceſ- 


ſion, as pleading that God would remit the 
debt, out of his mere ſovereignty or grace; 
but as a Mediator of ſatisfaction, or a Sure- 


ty, entering into an obligation to anſwer 


all the demands of juſtice. In this reſpect, 
he is the Mediator of the covenant; 
whereas, when he is ſent, by God, to reveal, 
or make known the bleſſings thereof to 


man, he is ſtiled, The Meſſenger of the co- 


venant v. It was poſſible for a mere crea- 
ture to perform the work of a Mediator 
in this lower, and leſs proper ſenſe of the 
word; or, provided ſatisfaction were given 
to the juſtice of God, to intercede with 
him for the ſinner, or intreat him to turn 
away from the fierceneſs of his wrath, 


| which fin deſerved, in which ſenſe Moſes 


is ſtiled a mediator, and in no other * 
ſo ſome underſtand that text, as ſpoken 
of him, when the Apoſtle fays? of the law, 


that it was ordaind by angels, in the 


hand of a Mediator *; and, agreeably 
hereunto, Moſes ſays, I ffood between the 
Lord and you at that time, to fhew you the 
word of the Lord; for you were afraid, by 
reaſon of the fire; and elſewhere, after 


ber had finned, in worſhipping the gol- 


n calf, he ſays, You have finned a great 
fin, and now T will go up unto the Lord ; 
peradventure T fhall make an atonement 

for your fin; not that he was to be ac- 
counted a mediator of ſatisfaction, for 
the atonement that he hoped to make, 
was by entreaty, or humble fupphcation, 
that God would not deſtroy them, as they 
had deſerv'd. This I call a leſs proper 
ſenfe of the word Mediator; whereas, in 
this Anſwer, Chriſt is ſtiled a Mediator, 

u Mal. iii. 1. 


= Vid. Bex. & Whitby in loc. a Deut. v. 55 


everlaſting deſtruction. 


* Such a one is more properly called Internuncius, than Mediator, 


in the ſame ſenſe in which he was a Re. 
deemer, or Surety, for man, or made a 


proper atonement to procure reconciliation 
between God and man by his blood, of 


which more will be conſider'd, when we 
ſpeak concerning Chriſt's prieſtly office. 


III. It is a very great inſtance of grace, 
that God ſhould admit of a Mediator 
who might have exacted the debt of us in 
our own perſons; and, we being unable 
to pay it, might have puniſhed us with 
That he was not 
obliged to admit of a Mediator, will ap- 
pear, if we conſider the nature of the 
debt due from us, who were obliged to 
perform perfect obedience, or elſe to ſuf- 


fer puniſhment ; and therefore he might 


have refuſed to have allowed of this to be 
performed by another, in our ſtead : In 
this caſe, it is not like as when pecuniary | 


debts are paid, which cannot be refuſed 


by the creditor, though paid by one that 
is ſurety for the debtor : Bur, ſince this 
will be more particularly conſider'd, when 
we ſpeak concerning the ſatisfaction which 
Chriſt gave to the juſtice of God, as our 
great High Prieſt, all that we ſhall add, 


concerning it, at preſent, 1s, that it was 


an inſtance of that grace, which was diſ- 
lay'd in the covenant, in which Chriſt is 
conſider d as a Mediator of ſatisfaction, 


IV. The grace of God farther appears, 
in that he not only admitted -of a Media- 
tor, but provided one. It was impoſſible 
for fallen man to find out any one that 


would ſo much as plead his cauſe, or 
ſpeak a word in his behalf, till ſatiſ- 


faction were firſt given; and no mere crea- 


ture could pay unto God a ranſom that 
was worthy of his acceptance, or availa- 
ble, to anſwer the end deſigned thereby. 
If the beſt of creatures had undertaken 
the work, it would have miſcarried in 
his hands: How deplorable and hope- 
leſs then muſt the condition of fallen 
man for ever have been, if God had not 
found out the expedient himſelf to bring 
about our redemption ! This was a blet- 
ſing unthought of, unaſk'd for by him. 
I will not deny but that man might have 
ſottie Ideas of the divinity and glory of 
the fecond Perſon in the Godhead, 4s 
the doctrine of the Trinity was reveal d 
to him, while in a ſtare of innocency, 48 
it was neceſſary that it ſhould be, in order 
to his worſhipping of each of the diwi 
Perſons, and I doubt not but that he retain d 

V Gal. itt, 19. 
'v Exod, xxxii, 30. 0 


ſome 
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ſome Ideas hereof when fallen: But it may 
be queſtion d, whether he knew that it was 
poſhble for the Son of God to be incar- 
nate; or ſuppoſe, for argument ſake, 
pe allow that he had ſome Idea of the 
poſſibility thereof; yet he could never 
have known that he was willing to ſub- 
mit to this aſtoniſhing inſtance of con- 
deſcenſion, and thereby to pur himſelf in 
the ſinner's room, that he might procure 
that redemption that was neceſlary for 
him. This myſtery of the divine will 
was hid in God, and therefore could ne- 
ver have been known by him withoutre- 
velation, and conſequently would not have 
afforded him any matter of relief in his 
deplorable ſtate. How wonderful there- 
fore was the grace of God, that he ſhould 
find out this expedient, and lay help on 
one that is mighty, or provide one to do 
that for him, which none elſe could have 
done! 
And to this we may add, that it was 
no leſs an inſtance of divine grace, that 
God the Son ſhould conſent to perform 
this work for him: His undertaking it, 
was withour the leaſt force or compul- 


ſion, for that would have been incon- 


fiſtent with his conſenting to become a 
| Surety for us, and, as ſuch, to ſuffer in 
our room and ſtead, ſince all puniſh- 

ment muſt either be deſerved by him, 
that bears it, or elſe voluntarily ſubmitted 
to: The former of theſe can by no means 
be ſaid of Chriſt; for a perſonal deſert of 
puniſhment is inconſiſtent with his ſpot- 
leſs purity, and would have render'd the 
price, laid down by him for our redemp- 
tion, invalid, . therefore he voluntarily 
condeſcended to engage in this work : He 
gave his life a ranſom for many ; and 


this is conſider'd as a peculiar diſplay of 


grace in him, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, 
Ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
that though he was rich, yet, for your 
ſakes, he became poor, that ye, through his 
poverty, might be rich, 


V. This Mediator being provided for 
man, without his deſert or expectation, 
we proceed to conſider him as offer'd to 
him, and, together with him, life and 
falyation. This is the great deſign of the 
goſpel, to diſcover, or make an overture 
hereof to him ; without this, the goſpel 
could not be preached, nor a viſible pub- 
_ lication made of the grace of the covenant 
contain'd herein: But, ſince the over- 
ture of grace, or the call of God to accept 
of, and embrace Chriſt, as offer'd in t 
© 2 Cor. viii. 9. 4 See Queſt, LXVII. 


Deut. xXxxiii. 3. 


goſpel, is more particularly confider'd un- 
der a following Anſwer e, we ſhall re- 


ſerve the farther conſideration of this mat- 
ter to it. : 


VI. Tis farther faid, in this Auſiver, 
that the grace of God is manifeſted in the 
ſecond covenant, in his requiring faith, 
as the condition to intereſt believers in 
Chriſt. This expreſſion may be allowed 
of, or excepted againſt, according to the 
method taken to explain it, which we 


ſhall endeavour to do, and therein ſhew 


in what ſenſe we deny the covenant of 
grace to be conditional; and then enquire, 
whether there be not another ſenſe, agree- 
able to the divine perfections, in which 
theſe words may be underſtood, and other 
expreſſions, of the like nature, frequent- 
ly uſed by divines, in which faith is ſtiled 
a condition thereof ; and accordingly we 
ſhall enquire, . 
I. What we are to underſtand by a per- 
ſon's having an intereſt in Chriſt. This 
implies our having a right to claim him, 
as our Mediator, Surety, Advocate, and 
Saviour, and with him all thoſe ſpiritual 
bleſſings, which are purchaſed and ap- 
plied by him to thoſe whom he has re- 
deem'd; ſo that ſuch an one may ſay, up- 
on good grounds, Chriſt is mine, toge- 
ther with all ſpiritual bleſſings in bea- 
venly things in him. 5 
Here let it be conſider'd, that it is one 
thing to ſay, that Chriſt is the Redeemer 
and Saviour of man, or, in particular, of 
his elect, who are given to him for this 


end; and another thing for a perſon to 


ſay, he is my Redeemer or Saviour: The 
former of theſe is a truth, founded in 
{cripture-revelation; and accordingly eve- 
ry one may ſay, as Moſes expreſſes it, Yea, 
he loved the people ©, or his peculiar choſen - 
people; or, as the Apoſtle ſays, Chrift 
loved the church, and gave himſelf for it *: 
But he, who has an intereſt in Chriſt, 
has a right to claim him, as his Saviour, 
and therefore may ſay, with the Apoſtle, 
He loved me, and gave himſelf” for me s. 
This I rather chooſe to expreſs, by a be- 
liever's having a right to claim him as his 
Saviour, than his being actually enabled 
ſo to do, inaſmuch as many have an in- 
tereſt in Chriſt, who are deſtitute of that 
aſſurance, which would give them a 
. ſenſe thereof in their own 
ſouls. | 


2. We are now to conſider how faith 
is ſaid to be required, as the condition to 
intereſt us in Chriſt ; or how far this ex- 
1 f Eph. v. 23. 5 Gal. ii. 20. 


preſſion 
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preſſion may be qualified and explain'd, 


without aſſerting any thing derogatory to 


the glory of God, or the grace of the co- 
venant. The word Condition, though of- 
ten uſed when we ſpeak of contracts be- 
tween man and man, as an eſſential in- 
redient therein, is not ſo plainly con- 
tain'd in thoſe explications of the cove- 
nant of grace, which we have in ſcrip- 
ture; and, whenever we uſe it, with a 
particular application thereunto, we muſt 
underſtand it in ſuch a ſenſe, as is agree- 
able to the divine perfections. There- 
fore, that we may compare theſe two 
ſenſes of the word Condition together, in 
order to our determining how far it may be 
uſed, or laid aſide, in explaining this do- 
r ooo nt 
(J.) That in human covenants, in 
which things are promiſed on certain 
conditions, theſe conditions are ſuppoſed 
to be poſſible to be perform'd, otherwiſe 
the promiſe, depending thereon, 1s ren- 
der'd void, and it contains no other than 
a virtual denial to make it good. Thus 
the king of 1/rael did not, at firſt, un- 
derſtand the meſſage ſent him by the king 
of Syria, requiring of him to heal Naaman 
of his leproſy, as a condition of peace and 
friendſhip between them, and theinference 
he makes from it was, that he had a de- 
ſign to ſeek a quarrel againſt him; and 
his reaſoning would have been juſt, had 
it been intended in this ſenſe, ſince the 
condition was not in his own power. 
Moreover, if a maſter ſhould tell his 
ſervant, that he would give him a reward, 
in caſe he would pertorm the work of 


ten days in one, he would conclude no- 


thing elſe from it, but that he was re- 
ſolved not to give him any thing. Now, 
to apply this to our preſent purpoſe, we 
muſt conſider whether faich, when it is 
a condition of the covenant of grace, be 
in our own power or no. There are ſome 
external acts thereof, indeed, which are 


ſo; but theſe are too low to be deem'd con- 
ditions of ſalvation, or of the bleſſings of 


the covenant of grace; and as for thoſe 
acts which are ſupernatural, or the effects 
of the exceeding greatneſs of the power 
of God, though they are inſeparably con- 
nected with ſalvation, yet they are not 
in our power; ſo as that we may con- 
clude, that they are propoſed as condi- 
tions,. in the ſame ſenſe as thoſe things are 
{aid to be, that are ſuppoſed to contain 
this ingredient in them. 
In this reſpect, the covenant of grace, 
as to the conditionality of it, differs from 
the covenant of innocency, in which per- 


fect obedience, which was the condition 
thereof, was ſo far in man's power, that 
he could have perform'd it, without the 
ſuper-added aſſiſtance of divine grace: 
But when, on the other hand, perfect 
obedience is conſider'd, as a condition of 
fallen man's entering into hfe, in which 
ſenſe our Saviour's reply to the young 
man's queſtion, in Matt. xix. 17. is un- 
derſtood by many, this is a plain inti— 
mation that eternal life is not to be ob- 


tain'd this way, inaſmuch as the condition 
is impoſſible. TE 


(2.) When conditions are inſiſted on. 
in human covenants, it is generally ſu : 
poſed, that though ir be poſſible for the 
perſon, that enjoins them, to aſſiſt and 
enable him, who 1s under this obligation, 


to perform them, yet he will not give 


him that aſſiſtance; for, if he does, the 
contract can hardly be reckon'd condi- 
tional, but abſolute : Thus if a creditor 
ſhould tell an inſolvent debtor, that he 
will diſcharge him, provided he pays the 
debt, and, at the ſame time, gives him 
to underſtand that he will ſupply him 
with a ſum of money, that ſhall enable 
him to do it, this is altogether the ſame as 
though he had diſcharged him, withour 
any conditional demand of payment. 
This I cannot but mention, becauſe there 
are ſome perſons, who ſpeak of faith, as 
a condition of the covenant of grace, and, 
at the ſame time, take it for granted, 
that it is not in our own power to per- 
form it: nevertheleſs, ſince God has 
promiſed that he will work it in us, they 
conclude it to be conditional; whereas 
ſuch a promiſe as this would render the 
covenant abſolute, or, at leaſt, not con- 
ditional, in the ſame ſenſe, in which hu- 
man covenants are, and only infer what 
we do not deny, that there is a neceſſary 


connection between that proce, which 


God will enable us to perform, and ſal- 


vation, which he has promiſed in this 


covenant. | | 

(3.) When any thing is promiſed to 
another, on condition that he do what he 
is enjoin'd of him, it is generally ſup- 
poſed that it is a dubious and uncertain 


.matter whether this condition ſhall be 


fulfilled, and the promiſe take place; 
or, as I may expreſs it, every condition 
contains not a neceſſary, but an uncertain 


connection betweensthe promiſed advan- 


rage, and the duty enjoin'd, and that for 
this reaſon, becauſe all human covenants 
depend on the power and will of men, 
who are under conditional engagements 
to perform what is demanded therein ; 

| TE and 
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and theſe are ſuppoſed to be mutable and 


defective, and, as far as they are ſo, the 


rformance of the condition may be 
 Teckon'd dubious ; and he that made the 

promiſe is liable to the ſame uncertainty, 
whether he ſhall make it good or no. 
This will hardly be denied, by thoſe who 
defend the other fide of the queſtion, 
who, in explaining the nature of human 
liberty, generally ſuppoſe, that every 


one, who acts freely, might do the con- 


trary; therefore they muſt, from hence, 
conclude, that, if the performing the. 
conditions of a covenant be the reſult of 
man's free will, it is poſſible for him not 
to perform them, and therefore it muſt 
be a matter of uncertainty, whether a 
perſon, who promiſes a reward upon the 


performance of theſe conditions, will 


confer it or no. But, however this may 


be applied to human covenants, we are 


not to ſuppoſe that faith, or any other 
grace, is, in this reſpe&, a condition of 
the covenant of grace, as though God's 
confering the bleſſings promiſed therein 


were dependent on the will of man, as 


determining it ſelf to the exerciſe of theſe 
graces; in this reſpect, we cannot but 
deny the covenant of grace to be con- 
ditional. | 


(4.) If we take an eſtimate of the worth 


and value of a condition enjoin'd, the ad- 
vantages that he, who enjoins it, expects 
to receive from it, or the reference that 
the performance thereof has to the pro- 
curing the bleſſing promiſed, in which 
caſe the perſon, who has fulfil'd it, may 
be ſaid to merit, or have whereof to 
glory in himſelf, as to what concerns the 
part he has perform'd therein ; this muſt 
not be applied to any tranſaction between 
God and man, and therefore is wholly to 
be excluded from thoſe Ideas, which are 
contained in the word Condition, when 
applied to the covenant of grace, as will 
be allowed by moſt, who do not give into 


the Popiſh doctrine of the merit of good 


works. Concerning the worth and value 


of faith, and all other graces, I would 


not be thought, in the leaſt, to depreciate 
or diveſt them of that excellency, which 
they have, above all other effects of God's 
power and bleſſings of providence ; where- 


as certainly we ought to bleſs God for 
them, or glory in him, as the Author of 


them: But that which we would fence 
againſt in this matter, is nothing more 
than what our Saviour does, when he ſays, 
When ye ſhall have done all thoſe things 
which are commanded you, ſay, We are 


n Luke xvii. 10. | one 


tion of a law, but not 


unprofitable fervants v. And I would not 
have any one ſuppoſe, that whatever con- 
dition is perform'd by us, has ſuch a va- 
lue put on it, as that eternal life is here- 
upon due to us, in a way of debt, which 
would make way for boaſting. Tis true, 
the conditions which Chriſt performed in 
that branch of the covenant, which more 
immediately reſpected himſelf, which ſome 
call the covenant of redemption, were 
properly meritorious, and the bleſſings he 
purchaſed thereby were given him in a 
way of debt, and not as an undeſerved fa- 
vour: But, if we ſuppoſe that there is 
the ſame reference of faith, or any other 
grace acted by us to that ſalvation, which 
we expect, we turn the covenant of grace 
into a covenant of works, and reſolve - 
that into our ſelves which is due to God 
alone, 

But ſince many excellent divines have 
aſſerted faith to be a condition of the co- 
venant of grace, who do not underſtand 


the word Condition, either as containing 


in it any thing dubious or uncertain on 
the one hand, or meritorious on the other; 
and probably they chooſe to expreſs them- 
ſelves ſo, in compliance with cuſtom, 
and to explain away the common Ideas of 


the word Condition, as applied to human 


covenants, rather than altogether to lay 
it aſide; and, it may be, they do this, 
leſt they ſhould be thought to deny the 


neceſſary connection between faith and 


ſalvation. I ſhall therefore, for the ſame 
reaſon, conclude this Head with the fol- 
lowing propoſitions, whereby our not 
uſing the word Condition, may be vindi- 
cated, from any juſt exception; or, our 


uſing of it may not appear to be incon- 


ſiſtent with the divine perfections, or the 
grace of this covenant. Therefore, 

15. We ſhall lay down this, as an an- 
doubted truth; the denial whereof would 
be ſubverſive of all religion, that faith, 


and all other graces, are required by God, 


and our obligation thereunto is indiſpen- 
ſible; whether it be reckon'd a condition 
of the covenant or no, it is no leſs a duty. 
"Tis true, there are ſome who diſtinguiſh 
between the obligation of a law, and 
that of a covenant; the former of which 
depends on an preſs command; the lat- 
ter is the reſult of ſome bleſſings promiſed 
or confer'd, which has in it the obliga- 
e formal nature 
of it; and therefore they conclude, that 
we are commanded by God, as a Laws» 
giver, to believe and repent, but that tis 
more proper to ſay, we are rather engaged 


5 D by 


from thoſe ſcriptures that {| 


by him, as a Covenant-God, than com- 
manded to exerciſe theſe graces: But this 
difpure is rather about the propriety of 
words, than the main ſubſtance of the 
doctrine it felf ; and therefore I ſhall en- 
ter no farther into this critical enquiry, 
but content my ſelf with the general af- 
ſertion, that faith, and all other graces, 
are neceffary duties; without which, 17 
7s impoſible to pleaſe God, to uſe the Apo- 
ſle's expreffion i, or to have any right to 
the character of Chriſtians. cocker 
22. Faith, and all other graces, are to 
be alfo conſider d as bleſſings, promifed 
in the covenant of grace. This appears 
k of them 
as the gifts of God, purchaſed by the 
blood of Chrift, and fo founded on Hrs 
righteouſneſs ', and wrought in us by his 
Spirit, and the exceeding greatneſs of bis 
power a, and as diferiminating bleffings, 
which all are not partakers of, as the 
Apoſtle fays, All men have not faith. 
This may be farther argued, from what 
Chriſt undertook to purchaſe for, and 
apply to his people, as their federal Head ; 
ſo that, in purfuance hereof, all fpiritual 
bleflings, in heavenly things, are beftow- 
ed on them, in him; and hereby the cove- 
nant is made good to them, as God is 


faid, together with Chriſt, to give them all 


things. Firſt, Chriſt is given for a co- 
venant of his people, and then, upon his 
fulfilling what he undertook to procure 
for them, all that grace, which is trea- 
ſured up in him, is applied to them; 
therefore faith, and other concomitant 
graces, are covenant-bleffings. 

zuy. There is a certain connection be- 
| tween faith, with other concomitant 

| graces, and falvation. But this having 

been confider'd elſewhere, together with 
the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, that ſeem to 
be laid down in a conditional form, from 
whence the arguments, to prove the con- 
ditionality of the covenant of grace, are 
generally taken »; all that we ſhall add, 
at prefent, is, that ſince, in this eternal 
covenant between the Father and the 
Son, it was agreed, eſtabliſhed, and, on 
our Saviour's part, undertaken, that the 
ele ſhould be not only redeemed, but 


ſanctified, and enabled toexerciſe all grace, 
before they are brought to glory, this 


is made good to them in this covenant ; 
and therefore, as the conſequence of Chriſt's 
purchaſe, faith, and all other graces, are 
wrought in the ſoul, who afterwards, in 


becauſe they are the 
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receiving the end of faith, is brought to 
eternaf ſalvation ; fo that we may as well 
ſeparate Chriſt's undertaking to redeem 
his people from their attaining falvation 
as we can his applying thoſe graces which 
accompany ii. A 

However, when we ſpeak of theſe graces, 
as connected with ſal vation, we muſt 
not conelude that they are the cauſe 
thereof. Though we are ſaved in a way 
of believing, we are not ſaved for our 
faith ; and therefore I cannot but approve 
of what is obſerved by many divines, who, 
treat of this ſubject, that theſe graces are 
the way to heaven, though Chriſt's righ- 
teouſneſs be che eauſe of our coming theres, 
F am ſenfible there are ſome who expreſs 
their diſlike of ſome of rhe moſt unex- 
ceptionable modes of ſpeaking, if not al- 
together agreeable to thoſe which they 
make uſe of, who can hardly approve of 
any one's afferting, that faith, and other 
graces, are the way to ſalvation ; partly, 
beginning of falya- 
tion, and principally, becaufe Chriſt tiles 
himſelf, The Way *. But to this it may 
be replied, that though grace be glory 
begun, yet it may as truly be faid to be 
the way to leat falvation, as the 
traveller's ſetting out, and going forward 
on his journey, ts the way to the end 
thereof, without which it can never be 
attained ; and, though Chriſt be the way 
to ſal vation, as every thing that tends to 
fit us for, and bring us to it, is ſounded 
on what he did for us, as Mediator; yet 
this does not, in the leaſt, overthrow the 
connection of grace with glory, in the 
method in which he brings his people to 
it, by firſt working faith, and all other 
graces in them, before the work is brought 
” perfection, or the top-ſtone thereof is 
ä 
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If we affert more than this, 


namely, that faith is a condition of the 


covenant of grace, or, as tis exprefs'd in 
this An/wer, a condition to intereſt be- 
tievers in Chriſt, we muſt diftinguiſh be- 
tween God's beſtowing the bleflings of 
the covenant of grace, purſuant to his ſe- 
cret will, or his eternal purpoſe; and our 

having a viſible ground, or reafon, to 
claim an intereſt in them ; the former of 
theſe cannot be ſuppoſed to be condi- 
tional, without making God 42 
on our act; the latter may, and, I think, 
ought, to be deem'd ſo. Thus faith is 2 
condition, ar an internal qualffication, 


3 Heb. n. 6. gh. fl. 8. „ r „ * Bp l 1% 2 2 Thell if 1. 
Rom. viii. 32. P Sce Pag. 238, 239. The former of theſe is generally ſtiled, Via ad regnum ; the 


latter, Caſa regnani. © John xiv, 6. 


without 
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without which no- one has a warrant to 
conclude his intereſt in, or lay claim to 
the ſaving bleflings of the covenant of 


dition to intereſt believers in Chrift, in 
this Anſwer, we are to underſtand it, as 
that which evinces our claim to him, or 
gives us ground. to conclude, that we are 


redeemed by him, and to expect that he 
will beſtow upon us compleat falvation. 


To deny this, would be to ſuppoſe, that 
an unbeliever has a warrant to conclude 
that Chriſt loved and gave himſelf for 
him, or that he ſhall be ſaved by him; 


which is a doctrine that I cannot but op- 


poſe with the greateſt deteſtation, as what 
contains in it an unwarrantable preſump- 
tion, and leads to licentiouſneſs, which, 
J hope, nothing, that has been faid on 
this fubject, has the leaſt tendency to do. 


Thus we have conſider d how faith may 


be faid to be a condition of our laying 
claim to an intereſt in Chrift ; we proceed, 


VII. To confider how the grace of 
God is glorified, in his having ordained, 
that we ſhould apprehend or difcern our 
intereſt in Chriſt, and the bleſſings of the 


covenant, by faith. Of all other graces, 


faith is that which has the greateſt ten- 


dency to difcover to the foul its own 


vilenefs, and nothingneſs; and, indeed, 
cyery thing that we behold in Chriſt its 
object, has a tendency to abaſe us in our 
own fight, Do we, by faith, behold 
- Chriſt's fulnefs ? This has a tendency to 
humble us, under a ſenſe of our own 
emptineſs. Do we look on Chriſt as the 
Fountain of all righteoufneſs and ſtrength? 
This leads us to fee that we are deſtitute 
hereof in our ſelves; fo that, as faith be- 
holds all that we have, or hope for, as 
being founded on, and derived from 
Chriſt, and gives us hereupon the greateft 
ſenſe of our own unworthineſs, this is, 
in its own nature, adapted to advance the 
grace of God; and therefore God, in 
taking chis method to apply the bleſſings 
of the covenant, requiring faith, as an 
inſtrument hereof, ordained the beſt ex- 
pedient, to illuſtrate and fer forth his own 
grace, as diſplay d therein. But, ſince 
tis a very difficult matter to believe, as 
this grace of faith is the gift and effect of 
the power of God, we are now to confider, 


VIII. That the grace of the covenant 
is farther manifeſted, in that God has 
promiſed, and, purſuant thereunto, gives 


" Zech. xii, 10. 


t Tſai. xliv. 3. 
Acts xv. 9. 


a Gal. v. 6. Þ Rom. xvi. 26. 


ce, fo that when it is ſaid to be a con- 


u Ezek. xxxvi, | 2$==27, ö 


his Holy Spirit to work faith, and all 
other graces that are connected with; or 
flow from it. That we have, in the co- 
venant of grace, a promiſe of the Holy 
Spirit, to work in us that grace which 
God requires, is very evident; for he 
fays, I will pour upon the houſe of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, the 
Spirit of grace, and of ſupplications c; 
and elſewhere God promiſes t pour his 
Spirit upon their ſeed, and his bleſſing upon 
their offspring * ; and this is farther ſer 
forth, in a metaphorical way, when he 
promiſes 2 ſprinkle clean water on his peo- 
ple, and that he would cleanſe them from all 
their filthineſs, and from all their idols, 
and give them a, new: heart, and put a new 


Spirit within them, and take away the ſto- 


ny heart out of their fleſh, and give them 
an heart of fleſh, and all this is faid to be 
done. by hrs 2 which he promiſed 70 
put within them. And, more particu- 
larly, the Spirit, as working faith in the 
hearts of believers, is called, for that rea- 
ſon, The Spirit of faith *, and all other 
graces are called, The fnuit of tba Spirit ? ; 
ſo that they are from the Spirit,. as; the 
Author of all grace, and they progeed 
from faith, as one grace tends to excite 
another: Thus the heart is ſaid fo be pu- 
riſied by faith, which is ſaid al ſo ro work 
by lave *, and hereby we are enabled 70 
overcome the world; and this produces all 
holy obedience, which is called, The obe- 
dience of faith*, Thus concerning the 
Spirit's working faith, and all other-graces. 
Again, tis farther added, that the truth 
and ſincerity of faith isevidenced, as well 
as the grace of faith wrought, by the 
Spirit; and this is alſo a bleſſing promiſed 
in the covenant of grace. Hereby wo are 
enabled to diſcern our intereſt in Chriſt, 
and our right to all the bleflings that ae- 
company ſal vation; in which reſpect, the 
ſecret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and he ſhews them his covenant ©, He 
not only diſcovers. to them that there is 
ſuch a diſpenſation of grace in general, 
but that they have a right to the bleſſings 
romiſed therein, and accordingly /eals 
them unto the day of redemption*; and here- 
by they are enabled ta walk comfortably, 
as knowing in whom they have believed, 
and, are induced to the greateſt thankful- 
neſs, as thoſe, who are under the higheſt 
obligations to God, who promiſes and be- 
ſtows theſe, and all other bleſſings, where- 
by his grace is abundantly manifeſted in 
this covenant. 
I Gal, v. 22, 23. 


| * 2 Cor. iv. 13. 
© Pſal. xxv. 14. Eh. iv. 30. 
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Gbr. N in. Far the wer. 
nant of grace always adnmuſter'd 
| after one and the ſame manner? 


Answ. The covenant of grace 
was not always adminifter'd af- 
ter the ſame manner; but the 
_ adminiſtrations of it, under the 
Old Teſtament, were different 
from thoſe under the New. 


Quzsr. KXXIV. How was the co- 
venant of grace adminiſter d under 


the Old Teſtament ? 


Answ. The covenant of grace 
was adminiſter'd under the Old 
Teftament, by promiſes, pro- 

Phecies, ſacrifices, circumciſion, 

the paſſover, and other types 
and ordinances, which did all 
fore- ſignify Chriſt then to come, 
and were, for that time, ſuffi- 
cient to build up the elect in 
faith in the promiſed Meſſiah, 


by whom they then had full re- 


miſſion of ſin, and eternal ſal- 
vation. 


Quzsr. XXXV. How is the co- 
venant of grace adminiſter d under 
the New Tone ? 


Answ. Under the New Teſta- 
ment, when Chriſt the ſubſtance 
was exhibited, the ſame cove- 
nant of grace was, and ſtill is, 

to be adminiſter d in the preach- 
ing of the word, and the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments of Bap- 

tiſm, and the Lord's Supper, in 
which grace and falvation is 
held forth in more fulneſs, evi- 


dence, and efficacy, to all nations. 


7 | AV ING confider'd the nature of 
the covenant, in which God has 
promiſed ſalvation to his people, and 


v Heb. i. „ 


how his grace is manifeſted therein, we 
proceed to ſpeak concerning the various 
diſpenſations thereof, or the way in which 
God has been pleaſed, from time to time, 
to diſcover and apply the bleſſings con- 
tain'd in it, for the encouragement of his 
1 to hope for ſalvation. This he 

as done, at ſundry times, and in divers 
manners ©; the firſt method of admini- 
ſtration was before Chriſt's incarnation; 
the other, in all ſucceeding ages, to con- 
tinue to the end of the world. Accord- 
ingly we are led to conſider, 


I. How the covenant of grace was ad- 


miniſter'd under the Old Teſtament. As 
God hasalways had a church in the world, 
in the earlieſt ages thereof, which has 
been the ſeat of his ſpecial preſence, and 
been favour'd with the diſplays of his 
glory ; ſo he has made known, and ap- 
plied to them, the bleſſings of ſalvation, 
or the promiſes of this covenant, in which 
they are contain'd, How he has done 
this, is particularly conſider d in this An- 


fer ; in which there is ſomething ſup- 


poſed, namely, that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſalvation of the elect, 
that God ſhould, ſome way or other, re- 


veal Chriſt to them, by whom they were 


to obtain remiſſion of ſins; for he was to 
be the Object of their faith, as well as 
the Fountain of their bleſſedneſs. This 
he could not have been, unleſs he had 
taken ſome methods to lead the world 
into the knowledge of his Perſon, and 
that work he deſigned to engage in, 
whereby they, who lived before his in- 
carnation, might be encouraged to look 
for the benefits which he would procure, 
by what he was to do.and ſuffer, in order 
thereunto. Now, that he has done ſo, 
and that the method, which he has taken 
therein, was ſufficient to build up his 
elect in the faith of the promiſed Meſſiah, 
is what we are particularly to conſider, 
and ſo ſhall ſhew, 3 3 
1. That God revealed Chriſt, and the 


bleſſings of the covenant of grace, to his 


church of old. There were two ways by 
which he did this; one was by expreſs 
words, or an intimation given from hea- 
ven, that the Meſſiah, the Prince of life, 
ſhould, in the fulneſs of time, take our 


nature, and dwell among us; and that 


what he was then to be, and do, ſhould 
be conducive to the ſalvation of thoſe 
who lived before his incarnation, as much 
as though he had done this from the be- 
ginning of the world; the other Was, 


by 
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by types, or ſignificant ordinances, which 


are only different ways of diſcovering 


the ſame important doctrines to them. 

(1.) God revealed Chriſt then to come 
to the Old Teſtament-church, by promiſes 
and prophecies, to the end that, tho' they 
were not, at that time, to behold him, as 
manifeſted in the fleſh, they might 
take a view of him by faith, and hereby 


he might be render'd the object of their 


deſire and expectation, that, when he 
came, it might be no unlook'd for event, 
but the accompliſhment of thoſe promiſes 
and predictions that related thereunto : 


Thus God told Abraham, not only that 


he ſhould be bleſſed with a numerous oft- 
ſpring, but that, in his ſeed, that is, in 
the Meſſiah, who ſhould deſcend from 
him, all the nations of the earth ſhould be 
Bleſſed; he likewiſe ſays to VJrael, by 
Moſes, The Lord thy God will raiſe up un- 


tko thee a Prophet, from among thy bre- 


thren, like unto me; unto him ye ſhall 
hearken*; and, in following ages, there were 
_ promiſes and predictions, that gave farther 
light, concerning the perſon and offices, 
the ſufferings and glory of the Meſſiah, 


as it is ſaid, To him give all the prophets 


witneſs . And the prophet 1/azah is fo 
_ expreſs, in the account he gives of this mat- 
ter, that he is ſtiled, by ſome, the evange- 
lical Prophet; what he ſays, concerning 
him, is ſo particular, as though it had 


been an hiſtory of what was paſt, rather 


than a prophecy of what was to come; 
accordingly he foretels, that he ſhould be 
born, or given, as a publick bleſſing to 
the world, and deſcribes him, not only as 


having the government upon his ſhoulder, 


but as having the perfections of the di- 
vine nature, which diſcover him fit for 
that important truſt, when he ſtiles him, 
Wonderful, Counſeller, the mighty God, the 
everlaſting Father, the Prince of peace b. 
And, as he ſpeaks of his birth, fo he inti- 
mates, that he ſhould be born of a vir- 
gn i; and he deſcribes him, in Chap. liii. 
as condeſcending to bear our fins, as ſtand- 
ing in our room and ſtead, defigning 
hereby to make atonement for them ; he 
| ſpeaks of him, as brought lite a lamb to 
the ſlaughter, and cut off out of the land of 
the living, making his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in bis death, 
and, after this, that he ſhould prolong his 
days, and that the conſequence hereof 
ſhould be glorious to himſelf, and of the 


higheſt advantage to his people; and he 


_ deſcribes him elſewhere *, in a moſt ele- 


* Deut. xviii. 15. 


6 Acts x. 43. 


m Micah v. 2. 


n Iſai. ix. 6, 
1 Hag. th 7. 


gant manner, as one triumphing over 
conquered enemies; travelling, or pur- 


ſuing his victories, in the greatneſs of his 


firength, and making it appear that he is 
mighty to ſave. 

Another prophet ſpeaks of him as 4 
Branch, that ſhould grow out of the 
root or ſtock of David, when it was al- 
molt dead and dry, and that he ſhould 
ſet up a more glorious throne, and exer- 
ciſe a government over his people in a 
ſpiritual way '. And the prophet Micah 
gives us an account of the very place of 
his birth, and ſpeaks of Bethlehem, as ren- 
der'd famous and renowned by his being 
born therein, who ſhould be a Ruler in 
Iſrael, though otherwiſe it was little 
among the thouſands of Judah n. Another 
prophet ſignifies his coming at that time, 
when God would Dae all nations, that 
is, fill the world with civil commotions, 
and cauſe it to feel the ſad effects of thoſe 
wars, whereby the kingdoms of the world 
had been diſ-jointed, and many of them bro- 
ken in pieces, that then the defire of all 


nations ſhould come, and fill his houſe, to wit, 


the ſecond temple, with glory n. And the 
prophet Daniel ſpeaks of him as the 
Meſſiah, or Chriſt, the character by which 
he was moſt known, when he was here 
on earth, and gives a chronological ac- 
count of the time when he ſhould come, 
and be cut off, though not for himſelf, and 
hereby confirm the covenant, and, at the 
ſame time, cauſe the ſacrifice and oblation, 
that is, the ordinances of the ceremonial 
law, to ceaſe, and ſo make way for ano- 
ther diſpenſation of the covenant, to wir, 
that which we are under, which was to 
ſucceed in the room thereof. 

(2.) The covenant of grace was alſo 
adminiſter'd by the various types and or- 
dinances of the ceremonial law, which 
were all fignificant ſigns of that grace, 
that ſhould be diſplay'd in the goſpel, 
which was to be obtain'd by Chriſt. Ma- 
ny of theſe types and ordinances were in- 
ſtituted before the whole body of the ce- 
remonial law was given from mount Sinai. 


The firſt we read of was that of ſacrifices, 


which were offer'd in the firſt ages of the 
world, whereby they had an early inti- 
mation given them of the blood: of the 
covenant, which ſhould be ſhed to ex- 
piate fin. And, after this, circumciſion 
was inſtituted, firſt given ro Abraham, as 
a viſible mark, or toten, of the covenant, 
immediately before the birth of Tſaac, 
the promiſed ſeed, at that time, when 


* Chap. Ixiij. 1, Ce. 


1 Chap. vii. 14. 
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God was pleaſed to enter into covenant 
with him »; and this ordinance was con- 
tinued in the church, throughout all the 
generations thereof, till our Saviour's time, 
and is explain'd by the Apoſtle, as a fign, 
or ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith ®. 
Another type was the paſſover, which 
was firſt inſtituted in commemoration of 
Iſrael's departure out of Egypt, which 
had in it many ſignificant rites and cere- 
monies, whereby our redemption, by 
Chriſt, was ſet forth ; upon which occa- 
ſion, the Apoſtle calls him our Paſſover, 


who is ſacrificed for us * ; and, in alluſion 


hereunto, he is ſtiled, The Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the fin of the world *. 

There were many other ceremonial or- 
dinances, or types, which God gave to 
the Jewiſb nation, which were ſignifi- 
cant repreſentations of the grace that was 
to be diſplay'd in the goſpel, or, as it 1s 


expreſs'd in this Anſwer, they fore- ſigni- 


fied Chriſt then to come, which con- 
tained, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, A ſba- 
dow of good things to come; ſo that they 
all pointed at the grace of the covenant, 
or the accompliſhment of what was to be 
performed by Chriſt, after his incarna- 
tion : But this will be more particularly 


conſider d, when we ſpeak of the cere- 


monial law, as diſtinguiſhed from the mo- 


ral, under a following Anſwer *. There- 


fore, at preſent, we ſhall only conſider 
the types in general, and their reference 
to the grace of the covenant, whereby 
the Old Teſtament-church were led into 
the knowledge of the Mefhah then to 
come, together with what he was to do 
and ſuffer, to purchaſe and apply the 
bleflings of this covenant to his people. 
And here we ſhall ſhew, _ 

I. That there were typical ordinances 
under the ceremonial law. This we are 
obliged to maintain, againſt thoſe who 


have advanced ſeveral things relating to 


the origin of the ceremonial law, which 


tend very much to diveſt it of its ſpiritua- 


lity and glory“, when they aſſert, that 


all the rites and ordinances thereof were. 
derived from the Egyptians; and that 


they were firſt obſerved by them, before 
known and received by the church ; and 


that the reaſon why God accommodated 


his law thereunto, was becauſe he knew 
how tenacious they were of that religion, 
in which that generation had been trained 


up in Egypt, and how difficult it would 


be for them wholly: to lay it aſide, and 


o Gen. xvii. 9, 10. 
Can, Chron. * Vid. Witfi Agyptiaca. 


* 


P Rom, iv. IT. 


| C x Cor. v. 7. | 
u Vid, Spencer. de leg. Hebr. & ejuſd. Diſſert. de Urim & Thummim. & Marſhami 
Præcepta obſervant iæ. | 6; 


to give into another way of worſhip 
which was altogether foreign to it: ne- 
vertheleſs they ſay, that he cut off, or 
ſeparated from it, every thing that was 
idolatrous, and adapted other things to 
that mode of worſhip, which he thought 
moſt conducive to his glory, Bur though 
he commanded his people, when they 
left Egypt, to borrow veſſels of filver and 
gold, to be uſed in that ſervice they 
were to perform in the wilderneſs; yer, 
far be it from us to ſuppoſe, that God, in 


ordaining this law, borrowed any part 


thereof from them, It is true, there 
were rites of worſhip uſed by the Egyp. 
t1ans, and other nations, which had ſome 


received by them, in common with other 


 Heathen-nations, by tradition, from the 


church, in former ages; and it cannot 
be denied, but that the 1/-aelites ſome- 
times corrupted the worſhip of God, by 
introducing ſome things into it which were 
practiſed by neighbouring nations: But God 
gave no countenance to this matter, by 
accommodating his law to theirs. But 
fince this has been purpoſely and largely 
inſiſted on, with much learning and 
judgment, by others *, I ſhall paſs ic 


over. | 
There are others, who make farther ad- 


vances on this ſubject, tending to over- 


throw that which appears to be the main 
deſign of the ceremonial law, together 


with the ſpiritual meaning. of ir ; theſe 
not only conclude, that the main end of 


God's giving it to the Fews, was becauſe 


it was neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome 
form of worſhip erected, otherwiſe they 
would have invented one of their own, 
or practiſed that which they had received 
from the Egyptians; and the more pom- 
pous and ceremonious this form was, and 
eſpecially the nearer it came to that of 
neighbouring nations, it would more rea- 
dily be received and complied with: But, 
that there was no deſign herein to typify, 
or ſhadow forth Chriſt, or the bleflings 
of the covenant of grace; theſe therefore 
were commanded. duties, whereby. the 
people were to be kept employ'd, but 
not typical ordinances, Bur it is very 
ſtrange that any, Who have read ſome ex- 
plications hereof, occaſionally mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament, and eſpecially that 


large comment on the ceremonial law, 
given by the Apoſtle, in his epiſtle to the 


Hebrews, (ſhould embrace this opinion. 


r john i. 29. Heb. x. I. 


2. What- 


afinity with the divine law, and were 
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Extremes to be avoided in determining T hingt to be Types. 383 


2. Whatever ordinances were typical, 
they reſpected Chriſt, his perſon, offices, 
the grace of the covenant, and the way 
of ſalvation, by him; therefore I cannot 
approve of what I occaſionally meet with, 
in ſome ancient commentators, and other 
modern writers, who ſometimes ſpeak of 
things being typical, of other things be- 
ſides Chriſt, and what relates to the work 
of redemption by him. Thus ſome ſpeak 
of thoſe notorious wicked perſons men- 
tioned in ſcripture, as Cain, Pharaoh, 
and others, as though they were types of 


the devil, and of Antiochus Epiphanes, as 


a type of Anti-chriſt. And others ſpeak 
of ſome things as types of goſpel-ordi- 
nances, ſo they call circumciſion a type 
of baptiſm, and the paſſover of the Lord's 
Supper; and ſeveral writers, amongſt the 
Papiſts, ſuppoſe, that the bread and wine, 
that was brought forth by Melch:zedek to 
Abraham, was a type of the Euchariſt, 
as they call that ordinance. Others ſpeak 


of Noah's being ſaved in the ark from the 


deluge, as a type of baptiſm, being miſ- 


lead herein by a miſtaken ſenſe of the 


word, uſed by the Apoſtle, when he ſays, 
having ſpoken before of Noah's being ſa- 
ved in the ark, The lige figure whereunto, 
even baptiſm, doth alſo now ſave us, &c. 3 
whereas the meaning of the Greek word * 
is not that this was a type of baptiſm, 
but that it ſignified, as baptiſm alſo 
doth, that ſalvation, which we have by 
Chriſt. 7 
3. When we conſider what was typi- 
fied by thoſe ordinances, under the cere- 
monial law, we mult avoid two extremes, 
namely, that of thoſe who make more 
types, than the Holy Ghoſt deſigned in 
ſcripture ; and others, who will not ac- 
knowledge many things to be types, 
which plainly appear to be ſo: The for- 
mer give too great {cope to their wit and 
fancy, when they reckon every thing to 
be a type, that may be adapted to Chriſt, 
and the goſpel-ſtate; and accordingly 
ſuppoſe many perſons, and actions done 
by them, to be typical, which it is hard to 
prove, that they were deſigned to be ſo, 
or were looked upon as ſuch by the Old 
Teſtament- church. Thus it would be a 
difficult matter to prove that Samſon 
(eſpecially in any other reſpe& than. as 
he was a Nagarite) was a type of Chriſt: 
But, if it could be proved, that the ſuc- 
cels. he ſometimes had in his ſkirmiſhes 
with the Philiſtines, was a type of Chriſt's 
_ Viſtories over his and our enemies; yet it 
don t appear, though ſome have extended 
| B 1 Pet, iii. 21. 


the parallel ſo far, that his carrying the 
door and poſts of the gate of Gaza to 
the top of a hill that is before Hebron b, 
ſignifies Chriſt's reſurrection: But it is 
abominable, when any one ſuppoſes, as 
ſome have unwarily done, that his loving 
a woman in the valley of Sorek, whoſe 


name was Delilah e, was a type of Chriſt's 


loving the Genti/e-church. 


But, becauſe I would not give any occa- 
ſion to conclude that I have light thoughts 


of the performance of ſome, who have 


explain d many things, which they call 
types, in ſcripture, with a very honeſt and 
good defign, to lead the world into the 


knowledge of ſeveral great goſpel- truths; 
ſhall take leavetodiſtinguiſh between thoſe 


things, which were plainly deſigned, in 
ſcripture, to be types, and ſome other, 
which, tho” it don't appear that they were 
look'd upon as ſuch by the Old Teſtament- 
church, yet they may be accommodated 
to illuſtrate or explain ſome doctrines 
contained in the goſpel. If any one call 


theſe methods of illuſtration types, be- 


cauſe there is ſome analogy or . reſem- 
blance between them and Chriſt, or the 
benefits of the covenant, they may extend 
their illuſtrations as far as they pleaſe; I 
will not contend with them. It is not 
their ſaying, that ſuch and ſuch things 
are ſimilitudes, by which Chriſt may be 
ſet forth; but their aſſerting that theſe 
ſimilitudes were deſigned, by God, to be 
ordinances for the faith of his church, to 
lead them into the knowledge of Chriſt, 
that I militate againſt, when I ſuppoſe 
that ſome are chargeable with an extreme, 
in extending this matter too far, which, 
it is certain, many have done. 

But this may give occaſion to enquire; 
when we may determine that a thing is 
deſigned, by God, to be a type of Chriſt, 
and the grace of the covenant ? To this I 


_ anſwer, | 


(1.) As to what reſpects perſons, or, as 
it is commonly expreſs'd, perſonal types, 
though I cannot ſay, that every one, 
whoſe life and actions bear a very great 
reſemblance to ſome things that are re- 
markable in the life of Chriſt, is a type of 
him, in any other ſenſe, than, as we are 
led, by the analogy, - or - reſemblance” of 
things, to ſpeak of it, in a way of ac- 
commodation or illuſtration; yet we have 
ſome directions given us, by which we 
may conclude ſome perſons to be types 
of Chriſt; one of which is, when he 


is called by their name: Thus our Sa- 
viour's being called David, in ſeveral 


* 


a ayrirunOr. 


” 
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ſcrip- 


384 Rules by which we may judge of perſmmal and real Types 


ſcriptures ©; and David's often ſpeaking, 
in the Perſon of our Saviour, in ſeveral 


of his P/alms, ſeems to intimate, that he 


was looked upon, by the church in his 


day, as a type of Chriſt, : 


Again, Moſes ſeems to imply as much 
concerning himſelf, when he ſpeaks of 
Chriſt, as a Prophet, whom the Lord God 

ſhould raiſe up from among their brethren ; 
and he adds, that he ſhould be lige unto 
him, and conſequently typifiedby him*; and 
the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate as much, 
when he compares Mo/es and Chriſt toge- 
ther, in point of faithfulneſs, that e 
one was faithful, as a ſervant in God's 
houſe, the other as a Son over his own houſe . 
Again, when any remarkable actions were 
done by perſons mentioned in ſcripture, 
which were allowed to be typical, it fol- 


| lows, from thence, that the perſon, who 


was appointed to be God's miniſter in 


doing them, was a type of Chriſt. Thus 


we may conclude Joſhua to have been rec- 
koned, by 1/rael, a type of Chriſt, in lead- 
ing them into the land of Canaan, upon 
the ſame ground that they had to look 
upon that land, as a type of the goſpel- 
reſt, which we are brought to by Chriſt. 
And, for the fame reaſon, Solomon might 
be called a type of Chriſt, as he built the 
. temple, which was reckoned, by the 
Fews, as a type of God's preſence, in 
a way of grace with his people; and 
there are other paſſages, that might be 
refer'd to in ſcripture, which farther 
prove him to be a type of Chriſt t. | 
And nothing is more evident, than that 
the prieſts, under the law, who were mi- 
niſters in holy things, and the High Prieſt, 
in a way of eminency, were types of 
Chriſt ; they are ſo conſider'din the expli- 
cation thereof given, in the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews ; and they farther appear to be 


ſo, inaſmuch as the church had ſufficient 


ground to conclude, that their miniſtry 
was typical, or the gifts, or ſacrifices, 
that they offer'd, were types of what was 
offer'd by Chriſt for our redemption. And 
"this Jeads us, | e 
(2) To conſider thoſe types, which 
are called real, or things done, as being 
_ ordinances deſigned to ſignify the grace 
of the covenant. Theſe were either oc- 
caſional, or ſtated ; the former whereof 
were deſigned for types, at thoſe times, 
when the things were perform'd : Bur it 
don't appear that they were ſo afterwards, 
in ſucceeding ages; as their paſing through 


the red ſea, being under the cloud, their 
eating manna in the wilderneſs, and drin}. 
ing water that came out of the rock, All 


theſe things are expreſsly mentioned, by 


the Apoſtle, as types“; and we may add 
thereto, the brazen ſerpent, which was 
plainly a type of Chriſt, and, as ſuch 
our Saviour applies it to himſelf, in John 
111. 14. But all theſe were occaſional types 
which were ordinances to the church no 
longer than the action was continued. 
Again, there were other things, which 


ſeem'd to be ſtanding types, or ordinances, 


in all ſucceſſive ages, till Chriſt, the Anti- 


type, came, as circumciſion, the paſſo- 


ver, ſacrifices, and other rites of worſhip, 


uſed in the temple-ſervice; theſe thing; N | 


being expreſsly mentioned, in ſcripture, 
as types, we have ground to determine 
them to be ſo. Thus concerning the co- 


venant of grace, as revealed to the 


church of old. © 


/ 


2. We are now to conſider, that the 
method which God took in the admini. 


{tration of the covenant of grace, under 


the Old Teſtament, was ſufficient to build 


up his elect in the faith of the promiſed 
Meſliah. There were, ide many 
types given to the church, but theſe would 
not have led them into the knowledge 


of Chriſt, and ſalvation to be obtained 
by him, unleſs God had taken ſome me- 


thod to explain them; for they had not 
a natural tendency to ſignify Chriſt, and 
the bleſſings of the covenant of grace, as 


words have, according to the common 


ſenſe thereof, to make known the Ideas 
they convey: But their ſignification was, 
for the moſt part, if not altogether, inſti- 
ruted, or annex d, to them, by the divine 


appointment, and many of them had not 


the leaſt reſemblance, in themſelves, of 
what they were ordain'd to ſignify; there- 
fore it was neceſſary that they ſhould be 
explained. For we may ſay the ſame thing 
of a type, that is ſaid of a parable, as 
they are both figurative repreſentations of 


ſome leſs known Ideas, that are deſigned to 


be convey d thereby; now a parable is ſti- 


led, by the Pfalmiſt, 4 dark ſaying *; 


and, by the prophet Ezekiel, A riddle ©; 


and our Saviour, ſpeaking thereof, in 


this ſenſe, tells his diſciples, that unto 
them it was given, to know the myſteries of 


the kingdom of God, but to others in pa- 
rables !; and they are elſewhere oppoſed 


to a plain way of ſpeaking, as when the 
diſciples ſay, Now /peakefl thou plain!y, 


© © Hol, ili. 8. Exck: xxxiv. 23. Deut. xvii. 45. leb. ii. 2, 5, 6. $ Sce Þ/al, lxxii. the 
title, compared with the ſubjeQ-matrer of the Pſalm, which 1peaks of Chriſt in the perſon of Solomon, | Þ 1 Cor. 

. I, 3, 4. compared with Ver. 11. * Pfal. Ixxviii. 2. * Ezck, xvii. 2. 1 Luke viii. 10. F 
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and ſpeakeſt no proverb, or parable n, as 
it is render'd in the margin; ſo when 
Nathan reproved David for his ſin, in 
the matter of Uriah, he firſt repreſented 
it by a parable, taken from the rich man's 
robbing the poor man of his ew-lamb, 
- which before he explain'd, the mean- 
ing of it was not underſtood by him: 
But when he told him, Thou art the man 
intended hereby, it was as evident to him, 
as though he had made uſe of the moſt 
ſignificant words relating to this matter. 
The ſame may be ſaid concerning types 


under the Old Teſtament-diſpenſation ; 


they would have been unintelligible, 
had there been no explication annexed/ to 
them, whereby the ſpiritual meaning 
thereof might be underſtood, And, if we 
conſider them as a part of religious wor- 
ſhip, we cannot ſuppoſe that that con- 
| ſiſted only in ſome bodily exerciſes, ſuch 


as killing of beaſts, ſprinkling the blood, 


Sc. for that is no part of religion, any 
otherwiſe than as it refers to, and leads 
the faith of thoſe, who are engaged there- 
in, into the knowledge of ſome things, 


muſt be given up to a very great degree 

of judicial blindneſs, as the eus are at 
this day, if they could not underſtand 
thereby many of thoſe great truths, which 
relate to the way of falvation by Chriſt, 
Now, if they were led into them, by this 
more plain method, they might eaſily ac- 
commodate the typical ordinances there- 
unto, and accordingly the one would be 
a key to the other: Thus, when they 
were told of the Meſſiah's bearing the ini- 
guity of his people, as the prophet 1/a:ah 
does, or of the Lord's laying on him the 
iniquity of us alle, they might eaſily un- 
derſtand that the ſame thing was ſignified 
by ſome rites uſed in ſacrificing, as when 
the prieſt was to lay his hand on the head of 
the ſacrifice, before he flew it, and its. 
being, upon this occaſion, ſaid fo bear the 
iniquity of the congregation a; therefore 
they could not be at a loſs, as to the ſpi- 

ritual meaning thereof. And, when we 
read elſewhere ſuch expreſſions, as plain- 
ly refer to the thing ſignified, by ſome 


ceremonial ordinances, viz. The circum- 


cifion of the heart , The calves of the lips *, 


in which tis more immediately concern d. = The ſacrifice of thankſgiving *, and many 


But this argument having been inſiſted 


on elſewhere , and the neceſſity of God's 


leading his church into the meaning of 


the ceremonial law, having been confi- 


dered and proved, from the divine good- 
neſs, and a brief account having been gi- 


ven of the method which God took to 


lead them into it, which tends to obviate 
any objection that might be made againſt 


it, we ſhall only obſerve, at preſent, that 


as there is a very clear explication given 
hereof, in ſeveral places of the New Te- 
ſtament, ſo there are ſome expreſſions 
uſed in the Old, which ſeem to refer to 
the ſpiritual meaning thereof; and, if it 
be allowed that the church had then the 
leaſt intimation given them, either by 
ſome hints, contained in ſcripture, or by 
ſome other methods of revealing it, that 
there was a ſpiritual meaning affix d there- 
unto, which it is plain there was, then it 
will follow, that they might eaſily, from 
this general direction, have applied this 
to particular inſtances, and have attained 
a very great degree of the knowledge of 
the ſpiritual meaning of theſe types and 
ordinancee. Sit N 
That this may farther appear, let it be 
conſider d, that they were led into ſeve- 
ral doctrines relating to the Meſſiah, and 
the offices that he was to execute as Me- 
diator, by expreſs words, which they 
un ſohn xvi, 9. a 2 Sam. Xil. 1—6. 
compared with Chap. xvi. 21, 22. 


o See Pag. 21, 22. 
Deut. XXX. 6. 


other paſſages of the like nature, it can- 
not reaſonably be ſuppoſed that they 
were wholly ſtrangers to it; and there- 
fore theſe types and ordinances were, in 
an objective way, ſufficient to build them 
up in the faith of the Meſſiah. 407 

This being conſider'd, it may very evi- 
dently be infer'd, from hence, that they 
had full remiſſion of ſins, and eternal 
life, as it is farther obſerved; and there- 
fore it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, with 
ſome of the Pelagians and Socinians, that 
they might be ſaved without the know- 
ledge of Chriſt ; nor, with the Papiſts, 
that they were incapable of ſalvation, cill 
Chriſt came and preached to them after 
his death, and ſo diſcharged them from 
the priſon, in which they were detain d; 
nor with ſome among the Proteſtants, 
who extend the bondage of the Old 
Teſtament-church ſo far, as though they 
were not fully juſtified, but lay under 
a perpetual dread of the wrath of God, 
and ſo had not compleat forgiveneſs. 
This we often meet with in the writings 
of many, who, in other reſpects, explain 
the doctrine of the covenant of grace in a 
very unexceptionable way. And here I 
cannot but obſerve, what is well known, 
by thoſe who live in the United Nether- 
lands, that this matter has been debated 
with ſo much warmth in thoſe parts, that » 
b Tſai, Iii. 44 6. Lev. iv. 4. 
* Hol, xiv. 2. © Pfal. cxvi. 17, 
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386 The Sentiment, of Cocceius, and his Followers, 


it has occaſioned divifions and miſunder- 
ſtandings among divines, who, in other 
reſpects, haveadhered to, and well defended 
the doctrines of the goſpel, againſt thoſe 
who have oppoſed them. The judicious 
and learned Cocceius, whom I cannot but 
mention with the greateſt reſpect, who 
lived about the middle of the laſt Century, 
has been, and is now, followed by many 
divines, in thoſe particular modes of ex- 
plaining this doctrine, which he makes 
uſe of: His ſentiments, indeed, abour 
this matter, were not wholly new ; but 
having written- commentaries on ſeveral 
parts of ſcripture, he takes occaſion to 
explain great numbers of texts, agreeably 
to that particular ſcheme, which he main- 
tains; and while, on the one hand, he 
runs great lengths, in explaining what he 
reckons to be ſcripture-types and pre- 


ditions, and thereby gives great ſcope to 


his wit and fancy ; on the other hand, he 
extends the terror, bondage, and dark- 
neſs, which the church was under, du- 


ring the legal diſpenſation, farther than 


can well be juſtified, and advances ſeveral 
things in defending and explaining his 
ſcheme, which many divines, who do 
not give into his way of thinking, have 
excepted againſt. Dt ODIN 19% 
- Inſtead of making but two diſpenſations 


of the covenant of grace, according to the . 


commonly receiv'd opinion, he ſuppoſes, 
that there were three, namely, the f/ 


from God's giving the promiſe to our 


firſt parents, immediately after they fell, 
relating to the ſeed of the woman that 
ſhould. break the ſerpent's head, to his 
delivering the law from mount Sinai; 
which diſpenſation had nothing of terror, 
or bondage, in it, any more than the 
diſpenfation which we are under; and he 
ſuppoſes, that the church had clearer diſ- 
coveries of Chriſt, and the bleſſings of 
the covenant, than they had after Mo/es's 
time. The jecong diſpenſation was, that 
which took place when God gave 1/rael 
the law from mount Sinai, which he ge- 
nerally deſcribes. as a yoke, which they 
could hardly bear; and ſometimes as a 
_ curſe, a rigorous diſpenſation, in which 
there was a daily. remembrance of fin ; 


and the reaſon of God's exerciſing this ſe- 
verity, and ſhutting them up in a judicial 


way, under terror, darkneſs, and bon- 
dage, was becauſe they revolted from 
him, by worſhipping the golden calf, a 


| little before the law was given; upon 


which occaſion, God put a vail upon his 
ordinances, covered the myſteries of the 
goſpel by types, and, at the ſame time, 
did not lead them into the meaning there- 
of, which, as was before obſerved, would 
have a tendency to leave them in a ſtate 
of darkneſs, as to the great doctrines that 


were ſignified by theſe types and ordi- 


nances of the ceremonial law. And this 
he ſuppoſes to be the meaning of what the 
Apoſtle ſays, concerning the double vail ; 
one put on the things themſelves, the 
other on the hearts of the Fews ; and 


both theſe were typified by the vaz/, 


which Moſes put over his face *; and this 
darkneſs was attended with diſtreſs, and 
terror of conſcience, whereby they were, 
as the Apoſtle ſays elſewhere, All their 
life-time ſubject to bondage, which they 
explain, concerning the church of the 
Jews, under the legal diſpenſation. And 
they add,. that all this continued as lon 

as that diſpenſation laſted, or till it was 


ſucceeded by the third, viz. the goſpel-dit- 


penſation,which we are under, whereby the 
church was deliver'd from this yoke, which 
neither they, nor their fathers, were able 
to bear. But that which I would take 
occaſion to except againſt, in this ſcheme, 


; is, ” 


1. They ſeem to make the terror, bon- 
dage, and darkneſs, which the church was 
under, greater than they ought to do; 
for, I humbly conceive, all thoſe fcrip- 
rures, which they refer to for the 


proof hereof, are to be taken, not in an 


abſolute, but a comparative ſenſe. Tis 


one thing to ſay, that this diſpenſation 


was leſs bright and comfortable, than 
the preſent diſpenſation, which we are 
under, is; and another thing to ſay, that 
it was ſo dark and comfortleſs, as they 


generally repreſent it to be. 


2. J cannot but think, as I have be- 


fore obſerved, that the church of 1/rae! 


had a clearer diſcerning of the mean- 
ing of the ordinances of the ceremo- 
nial law, than theſe divines will allow 
them to have had; or, at leaſt, that the 
vail, that was upon their hearts, princi- 
pally reſpected a part of them, and that 
in ſome particular ages, not in every age 
of the Fewiſh church; for ſome of the 
Old Teſtament-ſaints ſeem to have diſco- 
ver'da great degree of light in the doctrines 
of the'goſpel, as appears more eſpecially 


from ſeveral of the Pſalms of David, and 


fome of 


/ 


the writings of the prophets. 


L 
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The firſt he and his followers call, Oeconomia promiſſionis, or ante-legalis ; the ſecond, Oeconomia legalis; 


the third, Oeconomia evangelica, © 
22 Cor. iü. 13 13. 7 Heb. 15. 
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3. What- 
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4: Whatever degree of judicial blind- 


neſs and darkneſs the church of the Fews 
might be expoſed to for ſin, it does not 
ſo fully appear that this was inflifted as a 
puniſhment on them, for worſhipping 
the golden calf at the foot of mount 
Sinai: But there were ſeveral inſtances 
of idolatry and apoſtacy from God, that 
gave occaſion thereunto, which, when 
they repented of, and were reformed from, 
the effects of his wrath were taken away; 
therefore we are not to ſuppoſe, that the 
ceremonial law was given, at firſt, as a 
yoke, Or curſe, laid on them for this fin 
in particular, a | 


4. We are not to extend the bondage 


and darkneſs thereof ſo far, with reſpect 
to any of them, as to ſuppoſe, that, un- 
der that diſpenſation, they had not full 
remiſſion of ſin; for the contrary hereto 
ſeems to be contained in ſeveral ſcriptures, 
as when tis ſaid, Bleſſed is he whoſe tranſ- 
greſſion- is forgiven, whoſe fin 1s covered ; 
bleſſed is the man to whom the Lord impu- 
teth not intquity * ; and, There ts forgive- 
neſs with thee, that thou mayeſt be fear do; 
and elſewhere, Thou, Lord, art good, and 
ready to forgive, and plenteous in mercy, 
to all that call upon thee; and thou ha 
forgiven the intquity of thy people, thou 
haſt covered all their fin*; and elſe- 
where, Who is a God hike unto thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity, and paſſeth by the 
tranſgreſſion of the remnant of his beri- 
tage? he retaineth not his anger for ever, 
becauſe he delighteth in mercy. He will 


turn again, he will have compaſſion upon 


us; he will ſubdue our intquities; and 


thou wilt caſt all their fins into the depths 


of the fea ©. 

Theſe, and ſuch-like ſcriptures, ſeem 
ſo plainly to overthrow this part of their 
ſcheme, that they are obliged, in defence 


thereof, to underſtand them all, as con- 


taining nothing elſe, but a prediction of 
that bleſſedneſs, which the New Teſta- 
ment-church ſhould receive, and not as a 
privilege that was enjoy'd under the legal 
diſpenſation, which I cannot but think 
to be an evaſive perverſion of the ſenſe 

* Plal. xxxii, 1, 2, 2 Pſal, cxxx. 4. 
© Minus plena, or minus vera. | 


church was to expect, 


b Pſal. Ixxxvi. 5. and Ixxxy; 2. 


of thoſe ſcriptures, but now refer'd to, 
and others of the like nature; for it is 
plain that the Apoſtle, refering to one of 
them, to wit, the words of the Pſalmiſt, 
in Rom. iv. 6. compared with Yer. g. ſays, 
that therein David deſcribes the bleſſedne/s 
that cometh not on the circumciſion only, 
that is, not only on the Fews, but on the 
uncircumcifion alſo, that is, the goſpel- 
church; which is a plain argument; that 
this bleſſedneſs, that accompanies forgive- 
neſs, Was a privilege, that the Old Teſta- 
ment- church enjoy'd, and not barely a 
promiſe of what the New Teſtament- 
9. d. Was the 
Old Teſtament-church the only bleſſed 
perſons in enjoying forgiveneſs? No, 


ſays he, as they formerly enjoy'd it, we, 


who believe, are made partakers of the 
ſame privilege. 
And to this we may add, that, in con- 


ſiſtency with this ſcheme, they entertain 


ſome unwarrantable notions about the ju- 
ſtification of the Old Teſtament- church. 

Some ſay, that it was leſs full; others, 
which is a more unguarded way of ſpeaking, 
that it was leſs true“; and, agreeably 
hereunto, they ſuppoſe, that they had no 


% other Ideas of the doctrine of juſtification, 


but as implying in it the divine for- 


bearance, or not puniſhing fin; though 


they had a perpetual dread that it would 


be puniſh'd at laſt, and no comfortable 


ſenſe of the forgiveneſs thereof. But 


this 1s certainly an extending the terror 
and bondage of that diſpenſation farther 
than we have jutt ground, from ſcripture, 
to do, whatever turns they give to ſeveral 
{criptures in defence thereof; and there- 
fore we muſt conclude, as it 1s obſerved in 
this Anſwer, that the Old Teſtament- 
church had full remiflion of fins, as well 
as eternal ſalvation. | | 


II. We are now to conſider the cove- 
nant of grace, as adminiſter d under the 
New Teſtament, which is the diſpenſa- 


tion thereof, that we are under, and is 


to continue to the end of the world, 
which, by way of eminency, we call the 


© Micah vii. 18, 1 9. 


© For the proof of this, they often refer to that ſcripture, in Rom. iii. 2 5. in which tis ſaid, Whom God bath ſet forth 
to be a propitiation, to declare his righteouſneſs, for the remiſſion of ſins that are paſt, through, or after, the forbearance of 
God, which they ſuppoſe to contain an intimation of the privilege which the goſpel-church enjoy'd, namely, remiſſion ot 
fins ; whereas, under the legal diſpenſation, there was nothing elſe apprehended by them, but the forbearance of God ; 
ſo that the Old Teſtament-church had rde epag]tay ; the New Teſtament- church, @pzo'y ; and they al! ſuppoſe, 
that they look d upon Chriſt as Fide-juſſor, and not Expromiſſor, which are terms uſed in the civil law ; the former off 
which lignifies a perſon's undertaking to be a ſurety, and, at the ſame time, earn the creditor at his liberty to exact 
the debt, either of him, or the debtor himſelf ; whereas, Expromiſſor ſignifies, a perſon's undertaking to be a ſurety, in 
ſo full and large a ſenſe, as that, by virtue hereof, the debtor it diſcharged, Therefore, ſince they did not, fo clearly, 
know that God would diſcharge them, by virtue of Chriſt's undertaking to be a Surety, but concluding that he might 
exact the debt, either of him, or them; this was the foundation of that terror and bondage, which they were 
Perpetually ſybje& ta. : OY | 13 | 
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goſpel-diſpenſation ; concerning which, 
it is obſerved, © fr 

1. That it began when Chriſt, the 
Subſtance, was exhibited. He is called 
the Subſtance thereof, without any par- 
ticular limitation of the word; and there- 


fore we may underſtand thereby, either 


nial law, as all the promiſes and types 
thereof had a peculiar reference to him; 
and, as the Apoſtle ſays, To bim give all 
the prophets witneſs ; or elſe he may be 
conſider'd as the Subſtance of the New 
Teſtament-diſpenſation, the ſubject-mat- 
ter of the miniſtry of the goſpel. Thus 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks of Chriſt crucified, as 
the principal thing which he determined 
to know, or inſiſt on, in the exerciſe of 
his miniſtry, and that with good rea- 
ſon, ſince all goſpel-doctrines were de- 
ſigned to lead us to him, and ſet forth his 
glory, as the Fountain and Author of our 
ſalvation 2. And both the ſeals of the 
new covenant, namely, baptiſm, and the 
Lord's Supper, ſignify that ſalvation 
which we enjoy, or hope for, by Chriſt, 
our conſecration to him, and communion 
with him: Thus he is truly ſtiled the 
ſubſtance of both the diſpenſations of the 
covenant; the former look'd forward, 
and pointed out Chriſt to come, as the 
Object of the church's deſire and expecta- 
tion ; the latter repreſents him as being 
come, and ſo the Object of our joy and 
thankfulneſs, for the bleſſings which he 
has'procur'd for uus. 
And this leads us to confider when it 
was that the New Teſtament-diſpenſation 
commenced, which is here ſaid to be up- 
onChriſt's being exhibited. Chriſt's exhi- 
bition implies in it, either his publick ap- 
pearing when he was made fleſh, and dwelr 
- amongſt us, or elſe it has a particular re- 
ſpe& to the time when he firſt enter'd on 
his'publick miniſtry, and went about do- 
ing good, confirming his miſſion by un- 
conteſted miracles : This he did imme 
diately after his baptiſm, whereby he ap- 
pear'd to be the Perſon,” whoſe coming 
the prophets had foretold, and whom 
Jobn the Baptiſt had pointed at, and gi- 
ven the world ground to expect that he 
would immediately ſhew himſelf, in a 
publick manner to them, which he did 
accordingly. This appearing of Chriſt, 
was like the ſun's riſing after a night of 
darkneſs, and therefore, in ſome reſpects, 
the goſpel-diſpenſation might be ſaid to 
begin then ; nevertheleſs, in propriety of 
ſpeaking, it could not be ſaid fully to 
f. Ads x. . 1 Cor. i. 23. Chap. ii, 2. 


being cut off, and thereby confirming” the 
_ oblation's ceaſing ®; and, when that dic. 


penſation immediately ſucceeded it. We 


- cordingly they are repreſented as ſaying, 


ſacrifice of himſelf, and fully accompliſh 


be juſtly called goſpel- types, or external 
ſigns of Chriſt, and the bleſſings of the 


commence till Chrift's reſurrection: Then 
it was that the ceremonial law ceaſed, all 
the types and ordinances thereof having had 
their accompliſhment in him. Thus the 
prophet Daniel ſpeaks firſt: of Chriſt's 


covenant, and then of the /acrifice and 
penſation was at an end, the goſpel-gi. 


are now to conſider, 

2. How theſe two diſpenſations differ 
They were, indeed, the fame for ſub. 
ſtance, both before and fince the coming 
of Chriſt, as was before obſerved, when 
we confider'd that the covenant of grace, 
notwithſtanding the different diſpenſa- 
tions thereof, is but one. And this far.. 
ther appears, in that the bleſſings pro- 
miſed therein were the ſame, to wit, re- 
demption through the blood of Chriſt, 
and compleat ſalvation by him. He was 
the Mediator and Fountain of all that 
happineſs which his people enjoy'd, ei- 
ther before or after his incarnation; ne- 
vertheleſs, the way of adminiſtring this 
covenant, under the goſpel-diſpenſation, 
differs from its former way. 
(.) In that it was, before this, pre- 
dicted and ſignified, ' that Chriſt ſhould 
come, and therefore the Old Teſtament- 
church waited for his appearing ; and ac- 


Until the day break, and the ſhadows fire 
away; turn, my beloved, and be thou 
like a roe, or a young hart upon the moun- 
tains of Bether * : But the New Teſta- 
ment-church adores and magnifies him, 
as having appear'd fo put away fin by the 


the work of our redemption thereby; 
and, in the preaching of the goſpel, he 
is repreſented as Having Beli death, 
and brought life and immortality to light, 
and done every thing for us that is ne- 
ceſſary to bring about our redemption. 
And this is alſo ſignified by the ſacraments 
of the New Teſtament, Baptiſm, and the 
Lord's Supper, which, though they ma 


covenant of . Sr yet they differ from 
the types under the ceremonial law, not 
only in the matter of them; but in that 
they refer to the work of redemption, 48 
fully accompliſh'd by him, which the cere- 
monial law could not, from the nature 0 
the thing, be ſaid to have done. 

(2.) The goſpel- diſpenſation differs 
from the legal, and very much excels it, 


* Dan. ix. 26, 27. i Cant. ii. 17. ? 


as 


1 
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as grace and falvation is therein held forrh 


in more fulneſs, eviderice, and efficacy, 


to all nations. This is founded on what 
the Apoſtle ſays , when comparing the 


two diſpenſations together, he calls one 


the miniſtration of death, or condemnation, 


and deſcribes it, as that which is now 


done away, which, while it continued, 
was glorious; the other he calls the mini- 
ftration of the Spirit, or of righteouſneſs, and 
ſpeaks of it, as excelling in glory, Whe- 
ther the former is ſtiled, The miniſtration 
of death, becauſe of the terrible manner 
in which the law was given from mount 
Sinai, upon which occaſion the people 
ſaid to Moſes, Let not God ſpeak with us, in 
ſuch a way, any more, leſt we die; or 
whether it reſpects the many curſes and 


threatnings, denounced in that diſpenſa- 


tion, to deter the people from fin, we 


will not determine: But it is certain, 


that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the goſpel-diſ- 


penſation, as excelling in glory, which 
is the principal thing we are now to 
conſider, and this it might be ſaid to 
do. : 

1. As grace and falvation are therein 
held forth with greater clearneſs or evi- 
dence. This we may truly ſay, without 
ſuppoſing the legal diſpenſation to be fo 
dark, as that none of the church, in any 
age thereof, could ſee Chriſt, and the 


way of ſalvation by him, to be ſignified 


by any of its types or ordinances. We 
may obſerve, that, when the Apoſtle 


ſpeaks of this diſpenſation, he does not 


ſay abſolutely that it had no glory, but 
that it had no glory in this reſpect, by rea- 
ſon of, or compared with, the glory that 
excelleth, Now the goſpel-diſpenſation 


excels the legal, as to its clearneſs, or 


fulneſs of evidence, in that the accom- 
pliſhment of the predictions, or the ma- 
king good of the promiſes of redemption 


and ſalvation by Chriſt, affords greater 


evidence of the truth and reality of theſe 
bleſſings, than the bare giving the pro- 
miſes could be faid to do; for though one 
gave them the expeCtation, the other 
put them into the actual poſſeſſion thereof, 
when Chriſt, the Subſtance, was, as was 
before obſerved, exhibited, and the cere- 


monial law had its accompliſhment in 


him. — 

2. Under the goſpel diſpenſation, grace 
and ſalvation revealed therein, are attend- 
ed with greater efficacy; for as the great- 


eſt part of the Old Teſtament-church 


9 Iſai. Xlix. 6. 


2 Cor. ii. p=—11; 
® Heb, xii, 22, 23. 


* Chap, xxv.7. 


were not ſo much diſpoſed, as they ought; 
eſpecially in ſome ages thereof, to en- 
quire into, or endeavour to attain a clearer 
diſcerning of the ſpiritual meaning of 
the ceremonial inſtitutions, througt: the 
blindneſs of their minds, and the hard- 
neſs of their hearts, ſo the effect and 

conſequence hereof was anſwerable there- . 
unto, inaſmuch as there was but a ſmall 
remnant of them, who obtain'd mercy to 
be faithful, who rejoiced to ſee Chriſt's 
day, and embraced the promiſes which 
they beheld afar of; whereas, in the 
goſpel-diſpenſation, the word of the Lord 
had free courſe, and was more eminently 
glorified in thoſe places where it was made 
known: But this will farther appear, if 
we conſider, Eee 


3- Thar it excelled in glory, in regard 


of the extent thereof; for it was under this 


diſpenſation that that promiſe was to have 


its accompliſhment, that Chriſt ſhould be 
a light to the Gentiles, and God's ſalva- 


tion unto the end of the earth ' ; or that 


God would deſtroy the face of the covering 


caſt over all people, and the vail that was 


ſpread over all nations ® ; Twas then 


that a commiſſion was given to preach the 
goſpel to every creature n, or that ae 
ſhould be preached unto the Gentiles, an 

believed on in the world . In this reſpect, 
the goſpel-diſpenſation certainly excelleth 
in glory, and it is owing hereunto that 


we enjoy, at preſent, this invaluable pri- 


vilege. But if this preſent diſpenſation 
be only reckon'd the dawn and twilighr, 
or the beginning of that glory that ſhall 
be revealed at Chriſt's ſecond coming, as 
grace is ſometimes ſtiled glory begun; 
or if the Apoſtle's deſcription of it, when 

he ſays, that we are come unto the heavenly 
Jeruſalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general aſſembly and 
church of the firſt-born, and to the ſpirits 


of juſt men made perfect o, contains an in- 


timation, that the glory, which ſtill re- 
mains to be revealed, is nothing elſe but 
the perfection of this preſent diſpenſation, 
then we may conclude that it far excelleth 
all others in glory. 

From what has been ſaid, in compa- 
ring the former and preſent diſpenſation 
of the covenant of grace, we may infer, 

(I.) The care of God extended to his 


church, in all the ages thereof; ſo that 


he never left them without the means of 
grace, which, how various ſoever they 
have been as to the matter of them, have 
2 Mark xvi. 15. ® 1 Tim. ui; 16. 


5 G yer 


yer tended to anſwer the ſame end, name- 
ly, the leading the church into the know- 

ledge of Chriſt. | 
(a.) We may farther infer the neceſſity 


of external and viſible worſhip, which 


the church was never wholly deſtitute of, 


for then it would have ceaſed to have 


been a church; and alſo the neceſſity of 
divine revelation, as to what reſpects the 
way of falvation by Chriſt ; and there- 
fore we' muſt not conclude, that the 
church was, at any time, without ſome 
beams of goſpel-light ſhining into it, or 
that they were lefr, as the Heathen are, 
to ſeek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks * ; or 
that, before the goſpel-diſpenſation com- 
menced, ſalvation was to be obtain'd, by 
adhering to the light and dictates of na- 
ture, which diſcovers nothing of the way 
of ſalvation by jeſus Chriſt, or of that re- 
miſſion of ſin, which is only to be ob- 
tained through him. a 


(3.) Chriſt's having been revealed to, 


and conſequently known by the Old Te- 
ſtament- church, as the promiſed Męſſiab, 
may give ſome light to our underſtand- 
ing what we often read in the New 
Teſtament, concerning perſons belie- 
ving 

racles, or uſing ſome other methods to 
convince them that he was the Meſſiab, 
when, at the ſame time, we don't read of 
any particular diſcovery made to them re- 
lating to the glory of his Perſon, and 
offices, and the deſign of his coming into 
the world, which was neceſſary to their 
believing him, in a ſaving way, to be the 
Meſſiab. Thus when he converted the wo- 
man of Samaria, by revealing himſelf to 
be that Prophet, whom the church ex- 
pected, when he told her ſome of the ſe- 


cret actions of her life, ſhe immediately 


believed in him *, and many of her fel- 


low-citizens believed on him, upon the 


. 22 that ſhe gave them hereof ©: and, 
when he opened the eyes of the man that 
was born blind, he only aſk'd him this 

ueſtion, Doſt thou believe on the Son of 
God? and then diſcovers that he was the 
Perſon ; and it immediately follows, that 
be believed and worſhipped bim. And 
there were many other inſtances of the 

like nature in the New Teſtament, in 
which perſons believed in Chriſt, before 
he gave them a particular account of his 
deſign in coming into the world, barely 
upon his working miracles, which gave 
them a conviction that he was the Męſiab; 
4 Acts xvii. 27. 


| r John iv. 18, 19, 29. 
* Heb. x. 29. 
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in him, upon his working of mi- 


c Ver. 39. 


whereas faith ſuppoſes not only a 
viction that Chrilt is the Meſſiah, . 
knowledge of his Perſon, and the offices 
he was to execute as ſuch. THis ma 
very eaſily be accounted for, by ſuppoſin 
that the Jews had been before inſtructel 
in this matter, and therefore they wanted 
no new diſcoveries hereof ; accordingly 
they believed in him, and worſhipped 
him, as being induced hereunto, by thoſe 
intimations that were given to them, un- 
der the Old Teſtament-diſpenſation, that 


the Meſſiah, whenever he appear'd, would 
be the Object of faith and worſhip, : 


(4.) Since the goſpel is more clearly 
preached under this preſent diſpenſation 
than it was before; this tends to a y 
vate the ſin of thoſe who deſpiſe Chriſt 
as revealed therein, as our Saviour ſays, 
This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkneſs ra- 
ther than hight, becauſe their deeds were 
evil u. Before our Saviour's incarnation. 
the Old Teſtament-church' might be ſaid 
to reject the covenant of promiſe, or not 
regard the goſpel contained therein ; but, 
under the New Teſtament-diſpenſation, 
ſinners reje& the covenant of grace, as 
confirmed, ratified, and ſealed, by the 
blood of Chriſt; and, as the Apoſtle 
ſays, Count the blood of the covenant, 
 wherewith he was ſanctiſied, an unholy 
thing, and therefore are thought worthy of 
much ſorer puniſhment *. 


Quesr. XXXVI. Who is the 


Mediator of the covenant of grace? 


Answ. The only Mediator of 
the covenant of grace is the 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, who being 
the eternal Son of God, of one 
ſubſtance and equal with the 
Father, in the fulneſs of time 
became man, and ſo was and 
continues to be God and Man 
in two entire diſtinct natures, 

and one Perſon for ever. 


Quzsr. XXXVIL Hw dd 
Chriſt, being God, become Man © | 


Answ. Chriſt, the Son of God, 
became Man by taking to him- 
John ix. 35, 37» 38. John iii. 19. 


ſelf 
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ſelf a true body, and a reaſona- 
ble ſoul, being conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghoſt, in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, 
of her ſubſtance, and born of 
her, yet without fin. 


4 EXT to the covenant of grace, 

and its various adminiſtrations, we 
have, in ſome following Anſwers, an ac- 
count of the Mediator thereof, who 1s 
fer forth in the glory of his Perſon ; the 


offices that he executes, and the eſtate in 


which he either was, or is, together with 


thoſe acceſſions of glory, with which he 
ſhall perform the laſt part of his work 
in the cloſe of time. The firſt thing 
to be conſider'd, is the conſtitution of 
his Perſon, as God-man, Mediator ; and 
here, 


I. He is ſet forth as the only Mediator 
of the covenant of grace. How we are 
to underſtand his being Mediator, has 
been already conſider d; and it was ob- 
ſerved, that he did not make peace, by 
intreating, that God would remit the 
debt, without giving that ſatisfaction, 
which was neceſſary to be made, for the 
ſecuring the glory of the divine juſtice. 
Herein we militate againſt the Socinians, 


who ſuppoſe him to be ſtiled a Mediator, 


only becauſe he made known unto the 
world thoſe new laws contained in the 
goſpel, which we are obliged to obey, as 
a condition of God's being reconciled to 
us; and giving us a pattern of obedience 
in his converſation ; and, in the cloſe 
thereof, confirming his doctrine by his 
death; and then interceding with God, 


that, on theſe terms, he would accept of 
us, without any regard to the glory of 
his juſtice, which he is no farther con- 


cerned about, than by prevailing that ir 
would deſiſt from the demands which it 
might have made, and ſo pardon fin 
without ſatisfaction : But this is directly 
contrary to the whole tenor of ſcripture, 
which repreſents him as giving his life a 
ranſom for many * ; upon which account'tis 
laid he made peace through the blood of his 
croſs*; and that God brought him again from 
the dead, through the blood of the everlaſt- 
ng covenant, as the God of peace”, and, 
at the ſame time, appeared to be a God 
of infinite holineſs and juſtice, and Chriſt 
a Mediator of ſatisfaction: But this will 
Ses Pag. 324. * Matt. xx. 28. 


= Tim, il, 5. © Zech, 1, 12, 


be farther conſider'd, when we ſpeak con- 
cerning his Prieſtiy Office <. 
That which we ſhall, at preſent, obſerve 
is, that he is ſtiled the only Mediator : 
Thus 'ris ſaid, There is one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the Man Chriſt Feſus*, 
In this we oppoſe the Papiſts, who great- 
ly derogate trom the glory of Chriſt, by 
pretending that the angels, and glorified 
ſaints, are Mediators of interceſſion, and 


that they not only offer up ſupplications 


to God in the behalf of men here on 
earth ; but with them they preſent their 
own merits, as though Chriſt's redemp- 


tion and interceſſion had not been ſuffi- 


cient without them; and accordingly a 


great part of their worſhip conſiſts in de- 


ſiring that theſe good offices may be per- 


form'd by them, on their behalf, which 
T cannot but conclude to be a breach of 


the Firſt, or, at leaſt, let them put ne- 
ver ſo fair colours upon it, of the Second 


Commandment; which will be farther 


conſider'd in its proper place. 
The ſcriptures they bring, in defence 


of this practice, are nothing to their pur- 


poſe. For whenever an angel is ſaid to in- 
tercede for men, as tis expreſſed, The 
angel of the Lord anfwered and ſaid, O 
Lord of Hoſts, how long wilt thou not have 
mercy on Jeruſalem, and on the cities of Ju- 
dah*? or to be the Object of their prayers, 
or ſupplications, as Jacob ſays, The An- 
gel which redeemed me from all evil, bleſs 
the lads*, no other perſon is intended 
hereby but Chriſt, the angel of the covenant. 
Another ſcripture, which they bring to 
the ſame purpoſe, is that, in which Moſes - 
ſays, Remember Abraham, Iſaac, and Iſ- 
rael, thy ſervants*®, which they miſerably 
pervert ; for Moſes does not deſire that 
God would hear the prayers that theſe 
ſaints made to him in the behalf of his 
church: but that he would remember the 
covenant that he made with them, and 
ſo accompliſh the promiſes thereof, by 
beſtowing the bleſſings that his people 
then ſtood in need of = | 
And there are two other ſcriptures 


that are often cited, by the Papiſts, to 


this purpoſe, which, they think, can 


hardly be taken in any other ſenſe; one 


is in Rev. v. 8. where tis ſaid, that The 


four beaſts, and four and twenty elders fell 


down before the Lamb, having every one of 
them harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
which are \the prayers of ſaints ; and 


the other is in Chap. viii. 3. And another 


angel came and ftood at the altar, having 4 
4 Col. i. 20. 
f Gen. Avili. 16, 


v Heb. xiii. 20. © See Queſt, XLIV- 
5 Exod, xxxii. 13, 


golden 
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golden ia 77 and there was given unto 
him much incenſe, that he ſhould offer it 
with the prayers of all ſaints, upon the gol- 


den altar, which was before the throne. 
It muſt be allowed, that there are many 


aſſages, in this book, which are hard to 
be underſtood ; but there are none con- 
trary to the analogy of faith, or deroga- 
tory to the glory of Chriſt, as the ſenſe 
they give of theſe ſcriptures is; and 
therefore we muſt enquire; whether they 
may not be underſtood otherwiſe by us : 
"Tis ſaid, indeed, the four beaſts, and 
four and twenty elders, had golden vials 
full of odours, which are the prayers of 
ſaints ; but tis not fully determined whe- 
ther, by theſe beaſts and elders, are 1n- 
tended the inhabitants of heaven, or men 
on earth. If 'tis only an emblematical 


repreſentation of thoſe prayers that are di- 


rected to God from the church in this 
world, tis nothing to their purpoſe. But 


we will ſuppoſe that, by zheſe beaſts and 


elders, here ſpoken of, who fell down be- 


fore the Lamb, is meant the inhabitants of 


heaven : Nevertheleſs, we are not to un- 
derſtand, that they are repreſented as 
praying for the ſaints here on earth; for 


the golden vials full of odours, are only an 


emblem of the prayers that are put up b 
the ſaints here on earth, which God ac- 
cepts of, or ſmells a ſweet favour in, as 
_ perfumed with the odours of Chriſt's 

righteouſneſs. This may be illuſtrated by 


thoſe political emblems, that are uſed in 


publ ick ſolemnities ; ſuch as the corona- 
tion of Kings, in which the Regalia are 
carried by the prime miniſters of ſtate, 
not to ſignify that they have any branch 
of kingly dignity belonging to them : 
But the whole ceremony is expreſſive of 


his honours and prerogatives, who is the 


principal ſubject thereof; ſo when the 
heavenly inhabitants are repreſented, in 
this viſion, in ſuch a way, as they are 
here deſcribed, it only ſignifies, that the 
prayers, which are put up by God's peo- 
ple here on earth, through the mediation 
of Chriſt, are graciouſly heard and an- 
ſwer'd by him. | Firg* ns 
As for the other ſcripture, in which 
tis ſaid, Another Angel ſtood at the Altar, 
and there was given him much incenſe, that 
he ſhould offer it, with the prayers of all 
ſaints, that 1s generally underſtood, b 
_ thoſe who do not give into this abſurdopi- 
nion of the Papiſts, as ſpoken of our Sa- 
viour, and then it makes nothing to their 
1 Barnet but rather militates againſt it. 


ut if it be objected, to this ſenſe of the 
e * Eph, ij. 18. 


text; that our Saviour cannot properly be 
called another Angel, and therefore it 
muſt be meant of one of the created an- 
gels; the ſenſe but now given of the fore- 
going ſcripture may be accommodated to 
it, and ſo the meaning is; this Angel, or 
one of the angels, ſtood at the altar before 
the Lamb, and, in an emblematical way, 
is ſet forth, as having incenſe put into his 
hand, which he preſents to him; not 
as offering it up himſelf, but as ſignifying 
that it was for the ſake of Chriſt's merits 
that the prayers of his people, here on 
earth, aſcended with acceptance in the 
ſight of God. And 'tis as tho' he ſhould 
ſay to Chriſt, «© The incenſe is thine, 
« thou haſt a right to the glory thereof; 
« and therefore let all know, that this 
« ig the only foundation of the church's 
« hope, that their wants ſhall be ſupplied 
« by thee.” So that this does not give 
the leaſt countenance to the Popiſb do- 
ctrine, of there being other mediators 
between God and man beſides our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. ö 
Some of the Papiſts, indeed, are ſenſi- 
ble that this opinion tends to detract from 
the glory of our great Mediator, and 
therefore they chuſe rather to aſſert, that 


y the ſaints and angels are mediators be- 
tween Chriſt and men, ſo that we are, 


through their means, to have acceſs to 
him, and, by him, to the Father: But, 
ſince Chriſt not only condeſcended to take 
our nature upon him, and therein to pro- 
cure redemption for us; but invited 
his people to come to him ; and ſince 'tis 
ſaid, through him we have an acceſs unto 
the Father"; and no mention is made of 


any, by whom we have acceſs to Chriſt, 


and our acceſs to God is founded only in 
his blood, we have nothing elſe to do, 
but, by faith, in what he has done and 


ſuffer'd, to draw nigh to God, as to a 


Father, reconciled by this great and only 
Mediator. 5 | 
II. This Mediator is deſcribed, as to 
his Perſon, as God incarnate, or, as 'tis 
expreſs'd, the eternal Son of God, of one 
ſubſtance, and equal with the Father, 
who became Man, and that, in the moſt 
proper ſenſe, by aſſuming to himſelf a 
true body, and a reaſonable ſoul, which 


y are the two conſtituent parts of man. 


Here we are to conſider, 

I. The Perſon aſſuming the human na- 
ture: He is ſtiled, the eternal Son of 
God, of one ſubſtance with the Father, 
and, with reſpect to his perſonality, equal 


with 
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with him i. This is the ſame mode of 
ſpeaking that was uſed by the Nicene Fa- 
thers, in defence of our Saviour's divinity 
againſt the Arians, which we have largely 
inſiſted on, in our defence of the Doctrine 
of the ever-bleſſed Trinity * ; and having 
alſo explained what we mean by Chriſt's 
Sonſhip, as refering to his Perſon and 
character, as Mediator, we ſhall add no 
more on that ſubje& at preſent, but take 
it for granted, that our Saviour is, in the 
moſt proper ſenſe, a divine Perſon, and 
ſhall conſider him as aſſuming the human 
nature; accordingly we may obſerve, 
(1.) That it was the ſecond Perſon in 
the Godhead who was incarnate, and not 


the Father nor the OL Ghoſt, This we 


affirm againſt the Sabellians, who deny 
the diſtinC perſonality of the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, and aſſert, that the Father, 


or the Holy Ghoſt, might as truly be ſaid 


to have been incarnate, as the Son, fince 
their perſonality, according to them, is 
not ſo diſtin, as that what is done by 
one divine Perſon, might not be ſaid to 
have been done by another. 

(2.) It follows from hence, that the 


divine nature, which belongs in common 


to the Father, Son, and Spirit, cannot 
be properly ſaid to have been incarnate. 
*Tis true, we read, that God was mani- 
feſt in the fleſh® ; and elſewhere, that in 
him, namely in the human nature, dwel- 
leth all the fulneſs of the Godhead © ; from 
whence ſome take occaſion to conclude, 
that the human nature was united to the 


Godhead, or that the Godhead of Chriſt 
was ſaid to be incarnate : Bur, if this be 


aſſerted, it muſt be with caution and a di- 
ſtinction. I cannot therefore ſuppoſe, 
that the Godhead abſolutely confider'd ; 
but as including in it the Idea of its ſub- 
| fiſting in the Perſon of the Son, was in- 
carnate; which is very well expreſſed, 
when we ſay, that the human nature was 


united to the ſecond Perſon in the God- 


head, rather than to the Godhead it ſelf. 

(.) Chriſt being farther conſider'd, as 
the eternal Son of God; it follows, from 
hence, that he exiſted before his incarna- 
tion, which has been largely inſiſted on, 
under a foregoing Anſwer, in defence of 
Chriſt's proper deity. In this we op- 
poſe not only the Socinians, who deny 
that he exiſted before he was conceived in 


the womb of the bleſſed Virgin; but alſo 


* See Queſt, IX, X, XI. 
m 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


| See Pag. 117. 
_ wikters, Patripaſſians." | 


the Arians, eſpecially thoſe of them who 
take occaſion to explain, without diſ- 


guiſe, or ambiguity of words, what they 


mean when they ſpeak of him, as being 
before time, which comes infinitely ſhort 
of what is intended by his being ſtiled 
God's eternal Son, and ſo exiſting with 


him before time. Thus we have an ac- 


count of the Perſon aſſuming the human 
nature. | 5 

2. We are now to conſider the nature 
aſſumed, or united to the divine Perſon, 
which was an human nature, conſiſtin 
of a true body, and a reaſonable ſoul; ſo 
that as Chriſt is, in one nature, God equal 


with the Father, in the other he is Man, 
made, in all the eſſential properties of 


the human nature, like unto us. Here 
we may conſider, 3 

(I.) That, ſince this is a matter of pure 
revelation, we have ſufficient ground, 
from ſcripture, to aſſert, that our Saviour 
is both God and man. Many of the ſcrip- 
tures, that have been before refer'd to, 


to prove his deity, expreſsly attribute to 
him a human, as well as a divine nature, 


and ſpeak of the ſame Perſon as both God 


and Man; as when God ſtiles him, The 
Man that is my Fellow *; or, when he, 
who is Fehovah, our righteouſneſs, is al- 
ſo deſcribed as @ Branch, raiſed unto 
David”, that is, of the ſeed of David; 
or, as the Apoſtle ſays, he, who is over 


all, God bleſſed for ever, was of the Fa- | 
bers concerning the fleſh, or his human 


nature 2. Moreover, when we read of 
the ſame Perſon as ſtiled, The mighty God, 
and yet a Child born unto us, a Son given, 
or of the ſame Perſon's being called 
Emmanuel, God with us, and yet born 0 

a Virgin; or, when we read of the 


Word's being made fleſh, and dwelling a- 


mong us; and elſewhere, being called the 


Son of God, Feſus Chrift our Lord, and 


yet made of the ſeed of David, according to 


the fleſh ; or, God manifeſt in the fleſh », 


Theſe, and many other ſcriptures, as 
plainly prove him to be Man, as they 
do that he is God *. And, indeed, - the 
arguments. to prove his humanity, taken 
from thence, are not ſo much contefted, 
as thoſe that reſpe& his proper deity ; 
and therefore, if theſe ſcriptures prove 


him to be God, they contain as ſtrong and 
concluſive arguments to prove him to be 


Man, ſo that the bare mention of-them is 


I For this reaſon, the Sabellians are often called, by ancient 
n Col. it, 9. 
Rom. ix. 5, *:Ifai. ir. 6. * Ifai, vii. 14. compared with Matt. i. 23. Rom. i. 2. 


M Zech. xXill. 7. P Jer. xxiii. 55 6. 


u 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


* See the ſame ſcriptures, and others to the like purpoſe, before cited, for the proof of Chriſt's proper deity, under 


s God-man Mediator, Pag. 124, Oc, 


ch. IX, X, XI. Pag. 143, 144, 145, 147. and alſo what has been ſaid concerning his Sonſhip, as implying him to 


5H ſufficient, 
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ſufficient, eſpecially when we conſider, as 
it cannot be denied, that all theſe ſcrip- 
tures ſpeak of the ſame Perſon ; therefore, 
(e.) When Chriſt is ſaid to be both 


God and Man, it does not imply that 


there are two Perſons in the Mediator; 


tures are diſtin&, yet the Perſon, who 
has them, is but one. 
maintained againſt thoſe who entertain 
favourable thoughts of chat ancient here- 


iy, firſt broached by Ne/tor:us , whoſe 


method of reaſoning cannot be reconciled 
with the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures, which 
plainly ſpeak of the ſame Perſon, as both 


God and Man, and attribute the ſame 


actions to him in different reſpects, which 
is inconſiſtent with aſſerting, that the 
Mediator is both a divine and a human 
Perſon; and it cannot be denied but that it 


is a contradiction, in terms, to ſay, that two 


Perſons can be ſo united, as to become 
one. Howeyer, it muſt be acknowledged, 


that this is one of the incomprehenſible 


myſteries of our religion; and, when di- 
vines have attempted to explain ſome 
chings relating to it, they have only given 
farther conviction, that there are ſome 
doctrines contained in ſcripture, which 
we are bound to believe, but are at a loſs 
to determine how they are what they are 
aſſerted to be. 


If it be objected, that we cannot con- 


ceive of an human nature, ſuch an one 


as our Sayiour's is, that has not its own 


perſonality, - ſince there is no parallel in- 


ſtance hereof in any other men, which 1 


take to be the principal thing that gave 
occaſion to the aſſerting, that he had a hu- 
man Perſon, as well as a divine. 

The anſwer that I would give to this 
objection is, that though, tis true, every 


man has a diſtinct ſubſiſtence of his own, 
without being united to any other perſon, 


yet we have no ground to conclude, that 
the human nature of Chriſt, even in its 
firſt formation, had any ſubſiſtenee ſepa- 
rate from the divine nature. Had it been 
firſt formed, and then united to the di- 
vine nature, it would have had a proper 
ſubfiſtence of its own ; but, ſince it was 
not, its perſonality conſider'd, as united 
to the ſecond Perſon in the Godhead, is 
contained therein, though its properties 
are infinitely diſtinct from it. 


3. Theſe two natures are diſtinct; 
united, but not confounded. This is 
aſſer ted, in oppoſition to an old exploded 
hereſy, which was maintained by ſome, 
who to avoid the error of Neſtor Jus, and 
his followers, went into the other ex. 


human nature of Chriſt were confounded, 
or blended together, after the ſimilitude 
of things that are mixed together in a 
natural or artificial way, whereby the 
compoſition is of a different nature from 
the parts of which tis compounded, by 


' which means they debaſe his Godhead, 


and advance his manhood ; or rather, in- 
ſtead of ſuppoſing him to be both God 
and Man, they do, in effect, ſay, he is 
neither God nor Man. The main foun- 
dation, as I apprehend, of this abſurd 
and blaſphemous notion, was, that they 
could not conceive how he could have a 
divine and human underſtanding, and 
will, without aflerting, with Neftorius, 


that there were two Perſons in the Medi- 


ator, whereby they ſplit againſt one rock, 
while endeavouring to avoid another. And, 

to fence againſt both extreams, the Fa- 
thers, in the council of Chalcedon, ex- 


plained the doctrine in words to this pur- 


pole : That the two natures of Chriſt 
were indiviſibly and inſeparably united, 
without ſuppoſing that one was changed 
into the other, or confounded with it. 
Therefore we muſt conſider, that tho 
theſe two natures are united, yet each of 
them retains its reſpective properties, as 


much as the ſoul and body of man do, 


though united together, which is the beſt 


ſimilitude by which this can be illuſtrated, 


though I don't ſuppoſe that, in all re- 
ſpects, it anſwers it. Thus, in one na- 
ture, Chriſt had all the fulneſs of the God- 
head, and nothing common with us; no- 
thing finite, derived, or dependent, or 
any other way defective, In his other 
nature, he was made in all things like unto 
us, fin only excepted : In this nature, he 
was born in time, and did not exiſt from 
all eternity, and increaſed in knowledge, 
and other endowments, proper thereunto. 
In one nature, he had a comprehenſive | 
knowledge of all things; in the other, he 
knew nothing but by communication, 3 
derivation, and with thoſe other limi- 


tations that finite wiſdom is ſubject to. 


In one nature, he had an infinite ſove- 


Y Neftorius was Biſhop of conſtantinople, in t he reign of Theodeſins, the younger, A. D. 428. who very warmly main- 
tained, that the Virgin Mary was not the mother of that Perſon that was God, but of a diſtin& human Perſon, called 


Chriſi, which was cenſured and condemned by the council at Epheſus, 4. D. 431. 


- 


/ * 


3 heſe are called Eutychians, from Extycbes, an Abbot of Conſtantinople, who, when he had gained a great deal of 
reputation, in diſputing againſt Neſtorius, in the council at Epheſus, a few years after, viz. 4. D. 448, propagated his 
opinion, which was condemned, as heretical, in the council at Chakedon, 4. D. 451. | 


reign 
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reign will; in the other, he had ſuch a 
will as the creature has, which, though 
it was not oppoſite to his divine will, yet 
its conformity thereunto was of the ſame 
kind with that which is in perfect crea- 
tures; ſo that, though we do not ſay that 
his human will was the ſame with his 
divine, as to the eſſential . thereof; 
yet it may be ſaid to be the ſame, in a 
moral ſenſe, as conformed thereunto, in 
like manner, as the will of man is ſaid to 
be ſubjected to the will of God. 
Had this been duly conſider'd, perſons 
would not have been ſo ready to give into 
an error, ſo dangerous and blaſphemous, 
as that which we are oppoſing. And we 
have ſufficient ground, from ſcripture, 
to diſtinguiſh between his divine and hu- 


man underſtanding, and will, inaſmuch 


as tis ſaid, in one place, ſpeaking of his 
divine underſtanding, Lord, theu knowe 

all things*; and of his human, Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man ; no, not the 
Son d; and ſo of his will, tis ſometimes 
repreſented as truly divine, in the ſame 
ſenſe as the Father's, as when tis ſaid, 
As the Father raiſeth up the dead, and quick- 


neth them : even ſo the Son quicknethwhom 


be will © ; and elſewhere, If we as any 


thing according to. his will, he heareth us*; 
and, Him that cometh to me, I will in 
no wiſe caſt out *® And, in other places, 
he is repreſented as having a human will, 
eſſentially diſtinct from the will of God; 
as when he ſays, Not my will, but thine, 
be done. 
4. The nature that was aſſumed by 


the Son of God, is farther deſcribed, as 


truly and properly human. It was not 
an angelic nature, as the Apoſtle ſays, 
He took not on him the nature of angels, in- 
aſmuch as he did not deſign to redeem the 
angels that fell, but he foo on him the 
nature of the ſeed of Abraham 5. And 


this nature is farther deſcribed, as con- 


Wang of a true body, and a reaſonable 
dul. | 

(I.) Chriſt is deſcribed as having a true 
body. This is maintained againſt thoſe 
who, in an early age of the church“, de- 
nied that he had a real human nature. 
Theſe, tis true, do not deny his deity ; 
but they ſuppoſe, that it was impoſſible 
for God to be united to human fleſh, and 
therefore that he appeared only in the 
likeneſs thereof; as ſome Heathen wri- 
ters repreſent their gods, as appearing in 


* John xxi. 17, 


b Mark xiii. 32. 
Luke xxii. 42. 


5 Heb. ii. 16. | 


© John v. 21. 
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human forms, that they might converſe. 
with men. Thus they ſuppoſe, that the 
Godhead of Chriſt appeared in a human 
form, without a real human nature, in 
which ſenſe they underſtand that ſcrip- 
ture, He took upon him the form of a ſer- 
vant, and was made in the likeneſs of men, 
as though, in that place, the ſimilitude 
of a man were oppoſed to real humanity ; 
or, at leaſt, they ſuppoſe, that he had 
no other human nature when he dwelt on 
earth, than what he had when he ap- 
peared to the church, under the Old Te- 
ſtament-diſpenſation, viz. to Abraham, 
Moſes, Foſhua, and ſeveral others, in 
which they conclude, that there was only 
the likeneſs of a human body, or an aerial 
one, Which, according to ſome common 
modes of ſpeaking, is called a Spirit. To 
give countenance to this, they bring ſome 
other ſcriptures, as when 'tis ſaid, after 
his reſurrection, that he appeared in ano- 
ther form to two diſciples, as they walked 
into the country * ; ſo when he appeared 
ro Mary, it was in ſuch a form, as that 


ſhe knew not that it was Jeſus, but ſup- 


poſed him to be the gardener ' ; and eſpe- 
cially when tis ſaid, in another ſcripture”, 
when his two diſciples at Emmaus knew 
him, he vaniſhed out of their fight"; which 
they underſtand of his vaniſhing, in the 


{ame ſenſe as, according to the popular 


way of 
do. 
But this opinion is ſo abſurd, as well 
as contrary to ſcripture, that it only ſhews 
how far the wild and extravagant fancies 
of men may run, who are ſo hardy, as 
to ſet aſide plain ſcriptures, and take up 
with ſome few paſſages thereof, without 
conſidering their ſcope and deſign, or 
their harmony with other ſcriptures. And, 
indeed, there is ſcarce any thing ſaid con- 


ſpeaking, a Spectrum is ſaid to 


cerning him in the New Teſtament, but 


what confutes it, where we have an ac- 
count of him, as being born, paſfling 
through all the ages of life, converſing 
familiarly with his people, eating and 
drinking with them, and, at laſt, dying 
on the croſs, which put this matter out 
of all manner of diſpute ; as alſo when he 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from a ſpirit, when 
the diſciples were terrified upon his ſtand- 
ing unexpectedly in the midſt of them, 
ſuppoſing that he had been a Spirit, he 
ſatisfies them that they were miſtaken, by 
ſaying, Behold my bands and my feet, that it 


d John v. 14. John vi. 37. 


n This abſurd opinion, ſubverſive of Chriſtianity, was propagated by ſeveral among the Gnaſt ici, in the Second Century, 
who, for this reaſon, were called Docete. 8 | TO 
* Mark xvi. 12. 


Philip. ii. 7. 


1 John xx. 14, 15. 


m Luke xxiv. 31: * dparrO e. 


is 
| 


Was a change in his human nature, but 


human form, aſſumed for that purpoſe; 


for a 


ts T 2% : handle me, and ſee; 


ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as ye fee me 


have *. © | | 
As for thoſe ſcriptures in the Old Te- 
ſtament, which ſpeak of his appearing ina 


whether there was, in every one of thoſe 
inſtances, a real human body that ap- 


ee though, in ſome of them, tis 


eyond diſpute that there was, I will not 
pretend to determine; yet it muſt be con- 
fider'd; that this is never ſtiled his incar- 
nation, or becoming man, but it was only 
an emblem, or ptelibation thereof; and 
when 'ris ſaid, in the ſcripture before 


mentioned, that he was made in the liłe- 


neſs of men, it does not from hence fol- 
low, that he was not, after his incarna- 


tion, a real man, for the likeneſs of man 


is oftentimes ſo underſtood in ſcripture z 
as when tis ſaid, on occaſion of the birth 
of Seth, that Adam begat a ſon in his own 
likeneſs v. And as to that other ſcripture, 


in which Chriſt is ſaid to appear in different 


forms, tis not to be ſuppoſed that there 


only a change in his countenance, or ex- 
ternal mien; or he appeared with other 


kind of garments, which render'd him 


not immediately known by them. And 


when, in the other ſcripture, tis ſaid, 


he vaniſhed out of their fight, nothing is 


intended thereby, but an inſtantaneous 
withdrawing of himſelf from them, which, 
it may be, might contain ſomething mi- 


_ raculous. 


(2.) Chriſt is farther deſcribed, as ha- 


ving taken to himſelf a reaſonable ſoul, 
to which his body was united. This is 


maintained againſt the Arians, who deny 
that he had an human ſoul, concluding 


that the divine nature, ſuch an one as they 
will allow him to have, was, as it were, 


a ſoul to his body; which is founded part- 


Mord was made fleſh 0 
feſt in the fleſh* ; and, Foraſmuch as the 
fleſh and blood, 

he alſo himſelf likewiſe took fart of the ſame*, 


ly on their miſunderſtanding the ſenſe of 


thoſe ſcriptures, in which tis ſaid, The 
4. and God was mani- 


children are partakers 0 
and, Of whom, as. concerning the fleſh, 


Chriſt came, &c.*. But the principal ar- 
gument, by which this opinion is ſup- 


ported, is, becauſe they ſuppoſe, that, if 


he had had an human ſoul, diſtinct from 
his divine nature, he muſt have had two 
underſtandings, and wills, to wit, a di- 
vine and an human, and then it would 


have been poſlible for him to have had 


Þ Gen. v. 3. 
XIſai, xl. 6. 


o Luke xxiv. 39. 
u Gen, vi. 12. 
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contrary Ideas in his mind, and determi. 
nations in his will, as man, to what he 
had as God, which would infer a ſort of 
confuſion of thought, and irregularity of 
actions: But to this it may be anſwer'd 
I*, As to the former, relating to his 
aſſuming fleſh, it is a very common thing 
in ſcripture, by a Synecdoche, of the part | 
for the whole, for Fleſh to ſignify the 
whole man, conſiſting of ſoul and body, 
of which we have many inſtances in ſcrip- 
ture; as when it is ſaid, All fleſh had cor- 


rupted his way *, that is, all men had cor- 
rupted their way; and the prophet ſpeak- 


ing concerning the vanity of man, as mor- 
tal, ſays, All fleſh is graſs *. 

24%. As to the other branch of their ar- 
gument; we allow that Chriſt, as Man, 


had adiſtinct underſtanding and will, from 


what he had as God, and that his human un- 
derſtanding was not equally perfect with his 
divine, neither had his human will the 
ſovereignty and glory of his divine will. 
And, if it ſhould be alſo allowed, that if 


his human underſtanding. and will had 


not always been under the influence and 
direction of his divine, he might have 
had contrary Ideas, and determinations, 
as man, to what he had as God; yet we 
cannot allow that the divine nature would 
ſo far ſuſpend its direction and influence, 
as that his human underſtanding ſhould 
have contradictory Ideas to his divine; 
ſo that this inconvenience ſhould enſue, 
which would occafion a confuſion and 


_ diforder in his actions, or methods of hu- 


man conduct. It was no diſparagement 
to him, nor hindrance to his work, to 
ſuppoſe that his human ſoul was ſubject 
to ſome natural imperfections, which 
were inconſiſtent with the infinite per- 
fection of his deity ; however, it is ſuffi- 


client to aſſert, that, as Man, he knew 


every thing, which he was obliged to per- 
form, in a way of obedience, and con- 
ſented to, and delighted in every thing 
that was agreeable to his divine will, 
which would render his obedience com- 
pleat ; tho' we ſuppoſe, that the nature, 
in which he performed it, was leſs perfect 
than that to which it was united; there- 
fore this method of reaſoning is not con- 
cluſive, and we muſt ſuppoſe, that he 
had an human ſoul, diſtin& from his di- 
vine nature. This is evident, becauſe he 
could not perform obedience in the di- 
vine nature, his human ſoul being the 
only ſubject thereof, and it is proper to 
the deity to be diſpaſſionate; therefore 


John i. 14 1 Tim, ii. 16. © Heb.ii, 14. * Rom. ix. f. 


thoſe 


HowChrift's human Nature was firm d lite ourt and bownot. 29 


thoſe finleſs paſſions, which he was ſub- 
ject to, were ſeated in his ſoul, as united 
to the body; and that he had ſuch paſſions, 
is very plain from ſcripture; for he ſays, 
My foul is exceeding ſorrowful, even unto 
death v. And there are various other paſ- 
fions beſides ſorrow, which he was ſubject 
to, which, though free from fin, were 
altogether inconſiſtent with the infinite 
perfection of the divine nature. | 
5. This human nature is ſaid to have 
been conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt, in the womb of the Virgin Mary, 


and born of her, yer without fin. Here 


we may obſerve, - 
(I.) That there was ſomething in the 
formation of Chriſt's human nature, in 


which he reſembled the reſt of mankind, 


in that he was not produced, and brought 
into a ſtate of manhood in an inſtant, or 
created out of the duſt of the ground, as 
Adam was, but was born, or, as the Apo- 
ſtle expreſſes it, made of a woman *, to 
denote his being form'd out of her ſub- 
ſtance; and accordingly he began his ſtate 


of humiliation in infancy, that he might, 


in all reſpects, be made like unto thoſe 
whom he came to redeem. Herein the 
promiſe made to our firſt parents, rela- 


ting to his * the ſeed of the woman, 


was not only fulfilled ; but another ex- 
preſs prediction, by the prophet Jaiab, 
who ſays, Unto us a Child is born *, 

(2.) There was ſomething peculiar and 
extraordinary in his formation, as he was 
an extraordinary Perſon, and to be en- 
gaged in a work peculiar to himſelf ; fo 
be is ſaid to have been born of a Virgin, 
not becauſe, as ſome ſuppoſe, that that 
is a ſtate of greater ſanctity, than any 
other condition of life, but, as was be- 
fore obſerved ©, that he might beexempted 
from the guilt of Adam's firſt fin, which 
he would have been liable to, though 
ſanctified from the womb, had his human 
nature been form'd in an ordinary way. It 
was certainly neceſſary that his human na- 


ture, which was, in its firſt formation, uni- 


ted to his divine Perſon, ſhould be perfectly 
ſinleſs; ſince it would have been a reproach 
caſt on the Son of God, to have it ſaid 
concerning him, that he was, in the na- 
ture which he aſſumed, eſtranged to, and 
ſeparate from God, as all mankind are, 
who are born in an ordinary way. And 
this was alſo neceſſary for his accompliſh- 


Gal. iv, 4. 
eee 


Matt. xxvi, 38. 
4 Heb. vii. 26. 


a Gen, iii. 1 5. 
f Matt, i. 22, 23. 


ing the work of our redemption, ſince, as 
the Apoſtle ſays, Such an Higb Prieſt be- 
came us, who 1s holy, harmleſs, undefiled, 
and ſeparate from ſinners . And, in order 
to his being born of a Virgin, there was 
an extraordinary inſtance of the power 
of God, and therefore it is ſaid, The 
Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the 
o—_ of the higheſt ſhall over-ſhadow 
Fheè e. 

His being born of a Virgin, was an 
accompliſhment of that prediction which 
we read of in I/ai. vii. 14. The Lord himſelf 


ſhall give you a ſign, Behold, a Virgin jhall 


conceive, and bare a Son, and ſhall call his 
name Immanuel. This text being ſo con- 
vincing a proof of Chriſtianity, and, as 
ſuch, refer'd to in the New Teſtament , 
the Jews, and many of the modern De:/ts, 
have endeavour'd to weaken the force 


thereof, which renders it neceſſary for us 


to illuſtrate and explain it, agreeably to 
the ſcope and deſign of the prophecy, 
contained in the context, which we ſhall 
endeavour to do, in the following Para- 


phraſe. Says God to the prophet, © G0 
to Abaz, and bid him not be faint- 
« hearted, by reaſon of the threaten'd in- 


« vaſion by the confederate kings of 1/rael 
« and Syria; but let him aſk a ſign for 
ce the confirmation of his faith, that 1 
“ may hereby aſſure him, that they ſhall 
ce not be able to do him any hurt: But I 
« know, before-hand, his unbelief, and 


« the ſullenneſs of his temper, that he. 


« will refuſe to aſk a ſign ; therefore, 
« when thou goeſt to meet him, take thy 
« young ſon Shear-ja/Dub in thine hand, 
« or in thine arms, from whom thou 
« mayeſt take occaſion to deliver part of 
ce the meſſage which I ſend thee with to 
« him; tell him, that though he refuſe 
« to aſk a ſign, nevertheleſs s, the Lord 


« himſelf ſhall give a fign, to his people, 


« whom thou ſhalt command to hear this . 


« meſlage, as well as Ahaz, they being 
ce equally concerned herein; therefore let 
« them know, that, though their obſti- 
« nate and wicked king calls a compliance 
« with my command a tempting me, 
« and therefore will not aſk a ſign, I will 
« not give him any other ſign, than what 
« the whole houſe of 1/rae/ ſhall behold, 
« in future ages, which, though it can- 
« not be properly called a Progufich 
« Sign, yet it will be, when it comes to 


v Ifai, ix. 6. © See Pag. 331. 


s Sothe Hebrew word ought to be render'd, rather than therefore ; for ſo it is underſood in other ſcriptures, particu- 


larly in Fer. xxx, 36, 


51 S paſi, | 
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« paſs, a Rememorative Sign, and that 
c ſhall be a glorious one; for, Behold, 
« A Virgin ol conceive, and bear a 
& Son, and thou ſhalt call his name Imma- 
, nuel. When this wonderful thing 
« happens, a thing new and unheard of, 


« which ſhall be created in the earth, 


te that a woman ſhould compaſs a man, as 
ee it is faid elſewhere * : Then the houſe 

cc of David ſhall underſtand the reaſon 
« hy I have not ſuffered theſe two kings 
ce to deſtroy Fudah, ſo that it ſhould be 
« broken, that it be not a people, as Ephraim 


[ 
La) 


ee ſhall within threeſtore and five years, 


Ver. 8.] for then the Meſſiah could not 
« come of the houſe of David; and what 
« he ſhall do for them, when he comes, 
« js the ground and reaſon of all the tem- 
« poral deliverances that I work for 
« them, and particularly of this from the 


ce intended invaſion of theſe two confe- 


« derate kings. Tell them, moreover, that 


« as this ſhall be a Rememorative Sign, ſo 
I will give them to underſtand, at pre- 


te ſent, that they ſhall be deliver d in a 
« little time; for before this Child, which 
ce thou haſt here brought with thee, all 


« know to refuſe the evil, and chuſe the 


cc good, or ſhalt know the difference be- 


ce tween moral good and evil, that is, in 
te wo or three years time, The land that 


ce thou abhoreft ſhall be forſaken of both her 


« Rings; or thoſe two kings, which thou 
my brother, and ſiſter, and mother *; in 


« dreadeſt, ſhall be driven, by the king 
« of Aſyria, out of their own land. And 
« inaſmuch as my people may be afraid, 


ee that, before theſe rwo years are ex- 
ee pired, they ſhall be brought into ſuch 


ce ſtraights, through famine, or ſcarcity 
« of proviſions, which generally attend 


&& ſieges, that they ſhall want the neceſſa- 


« ries of life; let them know that this 
& child, meaning Shear-jaſhub, ſhall not 
« want butter and honey, that is, the beſt 
ce and moſt proper food for it, that he 
« may know, or rather until he know fo 


ce refuſe the evil, and chuſe the good, that 
« is, till theſe two kings, Rezin and Pe- 
« Fab, be utterly deſtroyed.” 

Thus having conſider'd our Saviour's 
being born of a Virgin, there is one thing 
more that is to be obſerved under this 
Head, namely, that he was of her ſub- 
ſtance, which is particularly mentioned 
in this Anſwer, with a deſign to fence 
againſt an ancient hereſy, maintained by 


the Grnofticks in the ſecond Century, and 


hath been defended by others, in later 


ages, who ſuppoſed, that our Saviour did 


not derive his human nature from the 
Virgin Mary, but that it was formed in 
heaven, and ſent down from thence; and 


that the Virgin's womb is only to be con- 


fider'd as the firſt ſeat of its reſidence in 
this lower world, which they found on 
thoſe ſcriptures which ſpeak of his coming 
down from heaven”, which - they under- 
ſtand concerning his human nature; where- 
as, nothing is intended thereby but the 
manifeſtative preſence of his divine na- 
ture, in which reſpect God is, in other 
ſcriptures, ſaid to come down into this 
lower world a. And another ſcripture, 
which they bring to the fame purpoſe, 
is that, in which, they ſuppoſe, he denies 
his relation to his mother, when he ſays, 
Who is my mother? and who are my bre- 
thren? Whoſoever ſhall do the will of my 
Father, which is in heaven, the ſame is 


which he does not deny his natural rela- 
tion to them, but deſigns to ſhew, that 
his regard to perſons in the exerciſe of his 
publick miniſtry, was principally founded 
on their doing the will ef his Father. 
And whereas they farther ſuppoſe, that 
if his human nature had, in any reſpect, 
been derived from the ſubſtance of the 
Virgin, either ſhe muſt be concluded im- 
maculate, as the Papiſts do, or elſe he muſt 
have been born a ſinner. This hath been 
already proved to be no juſt conſequence, 


u This is a juſt diſtinction relating to ſigns mentioned in ſcripture ; in which, ſometimes a ſign did not take place till 
the thing ſignified, or brought to remembrance thereby, had been accompliſhed, See Exod. iii. 12, 1 Fam. ii. 34 
Iſai. MAVI. 30. Fer. xliv. 29, 30. as Biſhop Kitlder well obſerves, See Demonſtrat. of the Meſlias, Part II. Pag. 105+ 


i Fhe Hebrew word Y is truly render'd a Virgin, as it is tranſlated by the 1TY..0 regie] who well un- 
derſtood the ſenſe of it, in this and other places, where we meet with it; gs alſo doth the Chaldee Payaphraſt thus un- 
derſtand it, and che Hriar, Arabic, aud vulgar Latin Verſions ; and this ſenſe agrees with the grammatical conſtruction 
of the word, which is derived from Sy abſcondit, and it alludes to the culiom uſed among, the eb. of keeping 
their virgins concealed till they were married ; therefore, as a learned writer well obſerves, 00% Notat ftatum ſolita- 
rium domi deliteſcentium ideoq; c lebum & birginum; and in thoſe two places, in which it is generally obje&ed by the 
Sees; that the word don't benify 4 virgin, but a young Woman; namely, Prov. xxx, 19. and Cant, vi. 8, In the for- 

mer, as one obſerves, Prompriſimam eft intelligere vincula amoris quibus virgo inciptt adſtringi futuro ſponſo ſuo; and 
therefore it may be underſtood of a Virgin, in the literal ſenſe of the word. Vid. Cocc. Lexic. in Foc. The LXX. indeed, 
render it, drÞe35 i vu, and the vulgar Latin Verſion, Viri in adoleſcentia ; but the Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, 
vi in virgine. And as for the latter ſcripture, in which it is ſaid, there are threeſcore queens, and ſourſcors concubines, and 
virgins widhout number, it is plain, the word Virgins is not oppoſed to young Women, for ſuch were many of them that 
are called — au Concubiyes,, but to perſons deſſoured; therefore we may conclude, that the word always ſignifies a 
Virgin, and therefore is rightly tranſlated in the text, under our preſent conſideration. | 


E Jer. xxxi. 22, : So the * is properly render d by the Chaldee Parapbraſt. m john iii. 13, 31. 
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inaſmuch as the formation of his human 
nature, though it were of the ſubſtance 
of the Virgin, was in an extraordinary 
and miraculous way, whereby he was 
exempted from the guilt of original ſin. 
There is another opinion maintained 
by ſome of the ſchool-men, which, tho 
it be not generally received, ſeems, to 
me, not altogether improbable, namely, 
that Chriſt's human body, though form'd 
in the womb of the Virgin, and a part of 
her ſubſtance, yer, as to the manner of 
its formation, it differ'd from that of all 
other human bodies, inaſmuch as the 


matter, of which they conſiſt, receives 


its form in a gradual way, and they 
cannot, properly ſpeaking, be ſtiled hu- 
man bodies till organized and fitted to 
have their ſouls united to them ; whereas 
theſe ſuppoſe that the body of Chriſt, in 
its firſt formation, was render'd fit to re- 
ceive the ſoul, which was, in an inſtant, 
united to it; and both ſoul and body, at 
the ſame time, without having any ſepa- 
rate ſnbſiſtence, were united to the divine 
nature. This account of the formation 
of Chriſt's human body, though I think 
it moſt adapted to the union of his ſoul 
and body with the divine nature, in the 
very inſtant of its formation, and there- 
fore cannot but conclude it a more proba- 
ble conjecture than what is generally re- 
ceived, yet I do not lay it down as a ne- 
ceſſary article of faith; nor would I, 
from hence, be ſuppoſed to deny that the 


body of Chriſt grew in the womb like 
other human bodies, after the ſoul is uni- 
ted to them, nor would ſet efide the ac- 


count the ſcripture gives of the Virgin's 
accompliſhing the full number of days, in 
which ſhe ſhould be deliver d v. Thus we 
have conſider'd our Saviour, as having a 
true body and a reaſonable ſoul, and 


both united to the divine nature, where- 
he is denominated God incarnate in 


by 

this Anſwer. 
6. Our Mediator is farther ſaid to have 

been incarnate, in the fulneſs of time ; 

and it is added; he ſhall continue to be 

God and Man for ever. 

i..) Let us conſider what is meant by 
Chri 's becoming Man in the fulneſs of 
ame. The human nature could not be 

united to the divine from all eternity; 

ſince it is inconſiſtent with its being a 
Created nature, that it ſhould exiſt from 
o Luke ii. 6. 4 Gal. iv. 4. 
6. 2. & de Bell. Jud. Lib, II. cap. 6. 

u Vid. Sweton, in Fe 
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eternity; notwithſtanding he might, had 
it been ſo determined, have aſſumed this 
nature in the beginning of time, or im- 


mediately after the fall of man, who then 


ſtood in need of a mediator; but God, 
in his ſovereign and wiſe providence, or- 
der d it otherwiſe, namely, that there 
ſhould be a conſiderable diſtance of time 


between the fall of man and Chriſt's in- 
carnation, in order to his recovery, which 


is called, in ſcripture, the fulneſs of time a, 
that is, the time foretold by the prophets, 


and particularly Daniele, whoſe pre- 


diction had an additional circumſtance 


of time annexed to it, which gave occa- | 


ſion to the Jews to expect his coming 

at the ſame time that he was incarnate. 
That there was an univerſal expectation 

of the Meffah at this time, appears from 


the diſpoſition of many among them to 
adhere to any one, eſpecially if he pre- 
tended himſelf to be a Propher, or that 
he would make ſome change in their ci- 
vil affairs; and the Few:/þ hiſtorian * tells 
us of many tumults and ſeditions that 
were in that age. Some of their ring- 


leaders he ſtiles magicians; and perſons 
pretending to be prophets, though, in- 


deed, he does not expreſsly fay that they 


aſſumed the character of Metab, yet he 
obſerves, that the time in which this was 


done, gave occaſion hereunto * ; by which 
he means, that it being at that time that 


the Feus expected that the Meſiab, their 
King, ſhould come, they thought it a 
fir opportunity to make theſe efforts, to 
ſhake off the Roman yoke ; and they were 
ſo far from concealing the expectation 
they had hereof, that it was well known 
by the Heathen, who were not without 


jealouſies concerning them, with reſpe& 


to this matter; ſo that ſome celebrated 
writers among them obſerve, that it was 
generally received throughout the eaſt, 
according to ſome ancient predictions, that, 
at that time, the Fews ſhould obtain the 


empire, and there are ſeveral expref- 


hons, in fcripture, which intimate as 
much: Thus Gamaliel ſpeaks of one T heu- 
das, who boaſted himſelf to be ſome body, 
by which, tis probable, he means the 
Mefrah, to whom a number of men, about 


four hundred, joined 2 ves, and were 
flain * ; which ſome' think to be the fame 


perſon that Foſephis raentiotis, the name 
| © See guſeph. Amiq, Lib, XV IIl. cap. 1, & Lib. XX, 
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inclined to think that it was another pre- 
tender to this character, from ſome cri- 


tical remarks they make on the circum- 


ſtance of time refer d to by Gamaliel, be- 
ing different from that which is mention d 
by Joſepbus v. However, this does not 
affect our argument; for it is plain, from 
hence, that, about that time, the Fews 


were diſpoſed to join themſelves to any 


one who endeavour'd to perſwade them 
that he was the Meffiah, 

And this farther appears, from what 
our Saviour ſays, All that ever came be- 
fore me arethievesand robbers * ; by which, 


doubtleſs, he means ſeveral that pretend- 
ed to be the Meſſiab, in that age, before 


he came; and it is faid elſewhere *, a 
little before our Saviour's crucifixion, 


that Zhey, that is, the Jeus, generally 
thought that the kingdom of God, and con- 


ſequently the Meſiab, whom they ex- 
| pected, ſhould immediately appear; and 

he alſo foretels, that between this and 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, that is, be- 


fore that age was at an end, many falſe 


chrifts ſhould ariſe, and warns his fol- 
lowers not to adhere to them b. 
| Moreover, had not the Fews expected 


that the Meſſiah would appear at that time, 


they would never have ſent in ſo formal a 
manner, as they are ſaid to have done, to 


enquire, Whether John the Baptiſt, when 


he exerciſed his publick miniſtry amongſt 
them, was he©? And, when he had con- 
vinced them that he was not the Męſſiab, 
but that our Saviour would ſoon appear 
publickly amongſt them, who had the 
only right to this character, he found it 
no difficult matter to perſwade them to 
believe it; and accordingly Feruſalem, 
and all Fudea, that is, the people almoſt 
univerſally attended on his miniſtry, and 
were baptized, making a profeſſion of this 
faith, and of their expectation of, and 
willingneſs to adhere to him ; and it was 
the report which the w/e men, who came 


from the eaſt, had received from the Fews, 


who were converſant with them, that 
this was the time that the Maſab ſhould 
appear, that brought them to Feru/alem 


from their reſpective countries, otherwiſe 


that preternatural meteor, or ſtar, which 
they ſaw, could not have given them a 


ſufficient intimat ion concerning this mat- 
ter, ſo as to induce them to come and pay 


their homage to him; and when they 
came, and enquired of Herod, Where is 
be that is born King of the Jews? how 
ſurprizing ſoever it might be to that proud 


| i John i. 1921. 
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tyrant, to think that there was one born 
who, as he oppoſe, would ſtand in com- 
petition with him for the crown; yet it was 
no unexpected Fang to the Sanhedrin 
whoſe opinion in this matter he demand. 
ed, in an hypocritical manner, therefore 
they ſay, he was to be born in Bethlehem 
according to the prediction of the pro- 
phet Micab; whereas, if they had not 
known that this was the time in which he 
was to be born, tiiey would have replied; 
that it was an unſeaſonable queſtion, and 
a vain thing to aſk where a perſon was to 
be born, whoſe birth was not expected in 
that age; and they might eaſily have ſa- 
tisfied Herod, and removed the foundation 
of his jealouſy and trouble, and thereby 
have prevented that inhuman barbaricy 
committed on the infants of Bethlehem, if 
they had told him, that the time ſpoken 
of by the prophet Daniel, in which the 
Meſſiah was to be born, was not yet come: 
But they knew otherwiſe, and, in this re- 


ſpe, Chriſt might be ſaid to be born 7» 


the fulneſs of time. That which we ſhall 
farther obſerve, concerning it, is, 
I**, That it was at that time when God 
had ſufficiently tried the faith of the Old 
Teſtament-church, in waiting for his co- 
ming, and thereby glorified his ſovereign- 
ty, who hath the times and ſeaſons of his 
beſtowing all bleſſings in his own power, 
2%, It wasat that time when the meaſure 
of the iniquity of the world was abundant- 
ly filled, whereby his people might ob- 
ſerve the deplorable ſtate into which fin 
had brought mankind, and the utter im- 
poſſibility of our recovery without a 
Mediator, and that the light of nature 
could not diſcover any method by which 
the redemption and falvation of man 
might be brought abour. 
3. It was at that time when the Fewi/b 
church was at the loweſt ebb, and there- 
fore the moſt ſeaſonable time, and they 
were laid under the higheſt obligations 
to adore and magnify him: Their politi- 
cal ſtate was broken, the ſcepter departed 
from Judah, and they were brought un- 


der the Roman yoke, which fat very uneaſy 


upon them; neither could they ever expect 
to make that figure in the world as they 
once had done, therefore now was the 
time for the Mefjah to come, and erect his 
kingdom. And, beſides this, they were 
given up to a very great degree of judicial 


blindneſs and hardneſs, and were diſpoſed 
to make void the law of God by their tra- 
ditions; ſo that religion, among them, 
See Lightfoot's works, Fol, I. Pag. 765, 766. John x. 8. 
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was at a very low ebb ; therefore it was 
the fitteſt time for God to diſplay his 
grace, in reviving his work, and prevent- 
ing his cauſe and intereſt from wholly 
ſinking in the world. This was the time 
in which the Son of God became Man. 

(..) Chriſt ſhall continue to be God and 
Man for ever, or the union of theſe two 
natures is indiſſoluble; as to his divine 
nature, he is neceſſarily eternal and un- 
| changeable; and the human nature ſhall 
continue for ever united to it, as the re- 
ſult of the divine purpoſe, in which God 
intends that ſome = glorious to him- 
| ſelf, honourable to the Mediator, and ad- 
vantageous to his people, ſhould be at- 
_ tained thereby. For, ad 6.1 
44. If he had had a deſign to lay aſide 
his human nature, he would have done it 
when he had finiſhed his work of obe- 
dience and ſufferings therein, and there- 
by had ſo far anſwer'd the end of his in- 
carnation, that nothing more was neceſ- 


fary for the purchaſe of redemption : But 


when he roſe from the dead, as a Con- 
queror over death and hell, and was de- 
clared to have accompliſhed the work he 
came into the world about, 'tis certain 
he did not lay it aſide, but aſcended 
viſibly into heaven, and ſhall come again, 
in a viſible manner, in that ſame nature, 
to judge the world at the laſt day. 
2%, The eternity of Chriſt's human 


nature appears from the eternity of his 


mediatorial kingdom, of which more un- 
der a following Anſwer, when we come 


to ſpeak concerning the glory of Chriſt's 


kingly office. It appears alſo, from the 
eternity of his interceſſion, which, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, He ever liveth to make* 
for his people: This he does, by appear- 
ing in the human nature in the preſence of 
God, in their behalf, therefore he muſt 
for ever have a human nature. 

2%, His ſaints ſhall abide for ever in 


heaven, and, as the Apoſtle ſays, Shall 


ever be with the Lord, and their happi- 


neſs ſhall continue, both as to ſoul and 


body; and, with reſpe& to their bodies, 
it is faid, they ſhall be faſhioned ike unto 
Chriſt's glorious body * ; therefore his glo- 
rious body, orhis human nature, ſhall con- 
tinue for ever united to his divine Perſon, 
A. His retaining his human nature 
for ever, ſeems neceſſary, as it redounds 


to the glory of God: It is an eternal mo= 


nument of his love to mankind, and an 


eternal means to draw forth their love to 
him, who procured thoſe manſions of 


©'1 Theſl, iv. 17. 
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glory, which they ſhall for ever be poſe. . 
ſeſs d of, by what he did and ſuffer'd for 
them therein. | | 


| was it 
requiſite that the Mediator ſBould 
be God? e 


Answ. It was requiſite that the 
Mediator ſhould be God, that 
he might ſuſtain and keep the 
human nature from finking un- 

der the infinite wrath of God, 
and the power of Death, give 

worth and efficacy to his ſuf- 
ferings, obedience, and inter- 

ceſſion; and fo fatisfy God's 
| Juſtice, procure his favour, pur- 

_ chaſe a peculiar people, give his 

_ Spirit to them, conquer all their 

enemies, and bring them to ever- 


| lifting ſalvation, 


Quesr. XXXIX. Why wes it 
_ requiſite that the Mediator ſbould © 
be Man? ve EP 


Answ. It was requiſite that the 


Mediator ſhould be Man, that 
he might advance our nature, 
perform obedience to the law, 
_ ſuffer, and make interceſſion 
for us in our nature, have a 
fellow-feeling of our infirmities, 
that we might receive the adop- 
tion of ſons, and have comfort 
and acceſs with boldneſs unto 
the throne of grace. 


ite that tbe Mediator Gould be 
od and Man in one Perſon 2 


Answ. It was requiſite that the 
Mediator, who was to reconcile 
God and man, - ſhould himſelf be 
both God and Man, and this in 


f Phil, iii. 21. | 5 . 
5 K one 
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ving a promiſe that he ſhould not fail, or 


one Perſon, that the proper 
works of each nature might be 


accepted of God for us, and re- 


lied on by us, as the works of 
the whole Perſon. \ 


UR Mediator keying Wee OY 
der'd as God and Man, in one Per- 
ſon, we have a farther account of the 
neceſſity of his being ſo. Fand. e 
4 e CF A 
1 It was FO" * he mould be a 
vine Perſon, for ſeveral. reaſons, here 
aſſigned, with others char | may be added. 
as, L 18 I i 
I 14 If he had not been God he d 
got have come into the world, or been 
incarnate, and have had the gullt of our 
ſins laid on him, with his own' conſent ; 
for he could not have been a party in the 
_ everlaſting covenant, in yas this mat- 
ter was ſtipulated between t + and 
him; and, bad. he on, po be to be 
charged With the. ilt of our ſin, he 
could not have been puniſh'd for it, in- 
aſmuch as God cannot puniſh an innocent 
perſon; and if ſuch an one be charged 
with this guilt, and conſequently render'd, 
the object of vindictive juſtice, as our 84 
viour is ſaid to have been, in ſcripture, it 
muſt be with his own conſent. Sou the 


human nature could not conſent unto its 


own formation, and therefore It could 
not conſent to bear our iniquities; firice 
to conſent, ſuppoſes the perſon to be 
exiſtent, which Chriſt, had he been only 
Man, would not have been before his in- 
carnation, and therefore he could not have 
come into the world as a Surety for us, 
and ſo would not Have been fit, in chis 
reſpect, to have diſcharged the prineipal 
paft of the work, which he engaged in 
as Mediator. 

"+; There is another thing, mentiofꝰ d in 
this Anſiver, which render d it requiſite 
that the Mediator ſhould be God, name- 
ly, that he might ſuſtain and keep the 
human nature from ſinking under the 1 in- 
finite wrath of God, and the power of 
death. It muſt be allow'd, that the 
weight of the wrath of God, due to our 
fin, was ſo great, that no mere crea- 


ture could, by his own ſtrength, have ſub- 


fiſted under it. We will nöt deny, t 
a mere ereature, ſuppoſing him only in- 
nocent, but not united to a divine Perſon, 
might have been born up, under the 
ereatelt burthem laid on him, by the ex- 


traordinary aſſiſtance of God, with whom 
all things are polhple ; not that God's gi- 


as united to the divine, this is an addi. 
tional ſecurity, that he ſhould not fink 


that ſo what he did might Have a ten- 


juſtice! of God, 


only 


that not Have been, had he not been an infl- 


be diſcouraged, is ſuch a ſecurity, as 
would effectually keep it from linking : 
yet, when we conſider the human nature, 


under the infinite weight of the wrath of 
God, that lay upon him; for then it 
would have been ſaid, that he, who is a 
divine Perſon, miſcarried in an important 
work, which he under took to perform in 
his human nature, which ' would have 
been a diſhonour to him: So far this 
algutnent hath its proper force. But, 
3. There is another reaſon, Which 
more fully proves the neeeffity of the 
Mediator's being a divine Perlon, vis. 
chat this might give Wortk and Efficacy to 
is ſofferings, oßedience and interceſſion, 


deney to anſwer the valuable ends de- 
ſighed thereby, . ſatisfying the 
projet His favour, and 
purthiaſing a N x ork ro himſelf, 
Had he been only man, what he did and 
fuffer'd;” might, indeed, have been finleſs, 
and perfect in its Kind; nevertheleſs, it 
eduld not be of infinite value, for a finite 
ettature, as ſuch, cannot pay an infinite 
price, and tllereby anſwer the demands 
of juſtice. Had aothing: been demanded 
of him but & debt of obedience; which he 
was obliged to perfotm for himfelf, as a 
Creature, it would not, indeed, have 
been neceſſary that it ſhould be of infinite 
Worth and value, any more than that obe- 
dience, that was due from our firſt pa- 
rents, while i in a ſtate of innocency: But 
when this is conſider'd as a price of re- 
demption paid for us, and as deſigned to 
procure for us a right to the favour of 
God, and eternal life, this muſt be of 
ſuch a value, that the glory of the ju- 
ſtice of God might be ſecured, which 
nothing leſs than an infinite price could 
do; and the law of God muſt be not 
fulfilled, but magnified, and made 
honourable ; and thetefore the obedience, 
which was requir'd, muſt not only 
be finleſs, but have in it an infinite 
worth and value, that hereby, when in a 
way of interceſſion, it is pleaded before 
God, it might be effectual to ànſw-er the 
ends deſigned thereby; but this it could 


Mar Perfon, | bamely, God as well as 
an. fo 
4. Ahother reaſon affptie for this is 
that he might give his Spitit to His peo⸗ 
ple. It is neceſſary that redemption 
mould be applied, as well as e 


and 
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and that the ſame Perſon, as a peculiar 
branch of glory due to him, ſhould per- 
form the one as well as the other ; and, 
in the application of redemprion, it was 
neceſſary that the Spirit ſhould be glori- 
fied, that hereby he might appear to be a 
divine Perſon ; and, as he acts herein in 
ſubſerviency to the Mediator's glory, as 
has been before obſerved :, he is ſaid to 
be ſent by him, which he could not have 
deen; had not Chriſt had a divine nature, 
in which reſpe& he was equal with him ; 
nor could he be ſaid to give that which 
the Spirit works, as he promiſed to do, 
when he told his Uiſeiples, If I depart, 
TI will ſend him unto jẽs iet. 
. It was neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould 
be God, that he might conquer all our 
enemies, and ſo 'remove every thing out 
of the way that tends to oppoſe his name, 
intereſt, and glory; theſe are fin, ſatan, 
the world, and death. Sin, which is op- 
poſite to the holineſs of God, is that which 
ſpirits, excires, and gives being toall that 
oppoſition there is againſt him, either in 
earth or hell, and endeavours to eclipſe 
his glory, controul his ſovereignty, and 
reflect diſhonour on all his perfections. 
This muſt be ſubdued by Chriſt, ſo that 
it may no longer have dominion over his 
people; and, in order hereunto, its 
condemning power muſt be taken away, 
by his making ſatisfaction for it, as bur 


great High Prieſt ; and alſo its enſlaving 
power ſubdued by the efficacy of his grace, 


in the internal work of ſanctification. 
And, upon his having obtain'd this 
victory over fin, ſatan is alſo conquer'd 
when his priſoners are brought from un- 
der his power; and he finds himſelf for 
ever diſappointed, and not able to detain 
thoſe who were, at firſt, led captive by 
him, nor to defeat the purpoſe of God 
relating to the ſalvation of his elect, or 
to boaſt as though he had wreſted the 
ſceptre out of his hand, or robb'd him of 
one branch of his glory. 
Moreover, the world, which is rec- 


kon'd among the number of God's ene- 


mies, muſt be conquer'd, inaſmuch as it 
oppoſes his name and intereſt in an ob- 
jective way, from whence corrupt nature 
takes occaſion either to abuſe the various 
gits and diſpenſations of providence, or by 
contracting an intimacy with thoſe who 

are enemies to God and religion, to be- 


come more like them, as the Apoſtle 
lays, The friendſhip of the world is enmity 


* dee pag. 132, 133 u John xvi. 7. 
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which the Apoſtle calls, The laſt 


with God. Now Chriſt muſt be God, 
that he may diſcover its ſnares, and enable 
his people to improve the good' things of 
providence to his glory, and over-rule the 
evil things thereof for their good. 

And as for death, which is reckon'd 
among Chriſt's and his people's enemies, 
enem 
that is to be deftroy'd ' ; this is ſuffer d to 
detain the bodies of believers, as its pri- 
ſoners, till Chriſt's ſecond coming; but 
it muſt be deſtroy d, that ſo they may be 
made partakers of compleat redemption; 


and this is alſo a part of the Mediator's 


work, as he raiſes up his people at the 
laſt day. And all theſe victories over ſin, 
ſatan, the world, and death, as they re- 
quire infinite power, ſo it is neceſſary that 
he, who obtains them, ſhould be a divine 
Perſon. e 3 1827. gf 
6. It is neceffary that the Mediator 


ſhould be God, that he might bring his 


people to everlaſting ſalvation, that is, 
firſt fit them for, lead them in the way to 
heaven, and then receive them to it at 
laſt; for this reaſon, he is ſtiled, The 
Author and Finiſher of our faith ® ; and it 
is ſaid, that as he began the good work, fo 
he performs it , or carries it on to per 
fection. Grace is Chriſt's gift and work, 
as he purchaſed it by his blood, while on 
earth; it is neceſſary that he ſhould apply 
it by his power: even as Zerubbabel, who 
was a type of him, after he had laid the 
foundation- ſtone of the temple, at laſt, 
brought forth the head flone thereaf, with 
ſhoutings,' crying, Grace, grace, unto it o; 
fo Chriſt works all our works for us; 


and in us, till he brings them to per- 


fection, and preſents his People unto himſelf 

4 ' glorious church, not having ſpot or 
wrinkle, or any ſuch thing, but that: it 
ſhould be holy, and without blemiſh'» 3 and 
this is certainly a divine work, and conſe- 
quently he, who performs it, muſt be a 
divine Perſon. And to this we may 
add, 007. 10T-D:; et 565 


F. It was neceſſary that our Mediator 


ſnould be God, inaſmuch as the everlaſt- 
ing happineſs of his people conſiſts in the 


enjoyment of him. He is not only the 


Author of their compleat bleſſedneſs, but, 
as we may expreſs it, the, matter of it; 
they are made happy, not only by him, 
but in him, aecordingly heaven is deſcribed 
as a ſtare, in Which they bebold bis glory a, 
and /ee bin as be is ; therefore, ſince 


he is the Fountain of bleſſedneſs it is 


1 5 Rom. vi. 14. 
» IV. 7. 


*. 


U 1 Cor. xv. 26. 


* hh 5 : * John xvii. 24. 


' Eph. v. 27. 


requiſite 
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requiſite that he ſhould be God, as well 
as Man. 2 ITY Ot 15 


II. It was requiſite that the Mediator 
ſhould be Man. When we ſpeak of the 
neceffity of Chriſt's incarnation, we are 
not to underſtand hereby, that. this was 
abſolutely neceſſary, without ſuppoſing 
the divine will, or purpoſe, to redeem 
man; for ſince our redemption was not 
in it ſelf neceflary, but was only ſo, as the 
reſult of God's purpoſe relating there- 
unto; ſo Chriſt's incarnation was neceſſa- 
ry, as a means to accompliſh it. This is 
what divines generally call a conditional 
_ neceſflity*; ſo that fince Chriſt was ordain'd 
to be a Mediator between God and man, 
it was requiſite that he ſhould become 
Man: The reaſon aſſign'd for it is, that 
he might perform obedience to the law. 
That obedience to the law was required, 
in order to his making ſatisfaction for 
fin, we ſhall have occaſion. to conſider, 
when we ſpeak of his prieſtly office; 
therefore all that need be obſerved under 


this Head is, that this obedience could 


not be  perform'd by him in the divine 
nature, in which reſpe& he cannot be un- 
der any obligation to perform that which 
belongs only to thoſe who are creatures, 
and as ſuch ſubjects; therefore, if he be 
made under the law, he muſt have a na- 
ture fitted and diſpoſed to yield obe- 
dience. ie ev 
Some have enquired, whether it was 
poſſible for Chriſt to have anſwer'd this 
end, by taking any other nature into 
union with his divine Perſon ; or, whe- 
ther this might have been brought about 
by his taking on him the nature of angels? 
I ſhall not enter ſo far into this ſubject, 
as to determine whether God might, had 
he pleaſed, have accepted of obedience in 
any other nature, fitted for that purpoſe ; 
but we have ground, from ſcripture, to 
conclude, that this was the only way that 
God had ordain'd for the redemption of 
man ; andtherefore, tho' Chriſt mighthave 
perform'd obedience in ſome other finite 
nature, or might have taken the nature of 
angels, this would not, in all reſpects, 
have anſwer d thoſe many great ends, 
which were deſigned by his incarnation. 
And therefore, ſince this was the way in 
which God ordain'd that man ſhould be 
redeem'd, it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
take the human nature into union with 
his divine; and inaſmuch a8 he was ro 
ield obedience to the ſame law, that we 
had violated, it was neceſſary that he 


41412 is otherwiſe ſtiled, Neceſſitas conſequentie. © Gal. iv. 4. * Heb, ii. 10. 


2 


ſhould be made of a woman, as the Apo- 
ſtle expreſſes. it. God had ordain'd, as 
an expedient moſt conducive for his own 
glory, that he, who was to be our Re- 
deemer, ſhould run the ſame race with 
us; and alſo, that he ſhould ſuffer hat 
was due to us, as the conſequence of our 
rebellion againſt him, that ſo, as the C4. 
tain of our ſalvation, he ſhould be mag, 
perfect through ſufferings". And ina. 
much as ſufferings were due to us in our 
bodies, it was neceſſary, God having ſo 
ordain'd it, that he ſhould ſuffer in his 
body, as well as in his ſoul; and, as death 
enter'd into the world by fin, fo God or- 
dain'd that we ſhould be redeem'd from 
the power of the grave, by one, who 
died for us; in which reſpects, it was ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould be man, 

There are alſo other ends mentioned in 
this Anſiver, which render this neceſſary, 


namely, that he might advance our na. 


ture. It was a very great honour. which 
that particular nature, which he aſſumed 
was adyanced unto, in its being taken My 
to union with his diyine Perſon, Though 
it had no intrinſick dignity, or glory, 
above what other intelligent, finite, ſin- 
leſs beings are capable of; yet it had a 


greater relative glory than any other crea - 


ture had, or can have, which may be il- 
luſtrated by a ſimilitude taken from the 
body of man, how mean ſoever it is in it 
ſelf; yet, when conſider' d in its relation 
to the ſoul, that adds a degree of excel- 
lency to it, in a relative ſenſe, greater 
than what belongs to any creature, deſti- 
tute of underſtanding; ſo the human na- 
ture of Chriſt, though it had not in it ſelt 
a glory greater than what another finite 


creature might have been advanced to; 


yet, when conſider'd as united to the di- 
vine nature, its glory, in a relative ſenſe, 
may be ſaid to be infinite. 

It follows, from hence, that ſince 
Chriſt'sbeing truly and properly man, was 
a particular inſtance in himof the advance- 
ment of our nature, to a greater degree 
of honour, than what has been confer'd 
on any other creature, this lays the 
higheſt obligation on us to admire and 
adore him; and ſhould be an inducement 
to us, not to debaſe that nature which 
God has, in this reſpect, thus delighted 
to honour, by the commiſſion of thoſe 
ſins, which are the greateſt reproach un- 


to it. 


Another conſequence of Chriſt's incar- 
nation, whereby it farther appears that 
it was requiſite that he ſhould be man, 5, 


that 


Cnalsr, as Man, intercedes for, and ſympatbi ges with us. 4.0; 


chat, in our nature, he might make inter- 
ceſſion for us. For the underſtanding of 
which, let it be conſider'd, that the di- 


vine nature cannot, properly ſpeaking, 


be ſaid to make interceſſion, ſince this 
includes in it an act of worſhip, and ar- 
gues the Perſon, who intercedes, to be 
dependent, and indigent, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſelf-ſufficiency and inde- 
endency of the Godhead; therefore, had 
e been only God, he could not have 
made interceſſion for us, and conſequently 
this is the neceſſary reſult of his incarnation. 
Object. 1. It may be objected hereunto, 
that the Spirit is ſaid to make interceſſion 
for the ſaints, according to the will of 
God *, whereas he has no human nature 
ro make interceſſion in; therefore Chriſt 
might have made interceſſion tor us, tho' 
he had not been incarnate. | 


 Anſw, When the Spirit is ſaid to make 


interceſſion for us, this is not to be un- 
derſtood of his appearing in the preſence 


of God, and ſo offering prayers, or ſup- 


plications to him in our behalf; but it 
only intends his enabling us to pray for 
our ſelves, which is an effect of his power, 
working this grace in us; therefore the 
Apoſtle, ſpeaking concerning the ſame 
thing, ſays elſewhere, God hath ſent the 
Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father ”, that is, enabling us to 
cry, Abba, Father: Such an interceſſion 
as this is not unbecoming a divine Per- 
ſon; and this is what is plainly the ſenſe 
of thoſe ſcriptures, in which the Spirit is 
ſaid to intercede for us. As for Chriſt's 
interceſſion, it conſiſts, indeed, in his 
praying for us, rather than in enabling 
us to pray, therefore it was requiſite that 
he ſhould be Man, in order thereunto. 
Object. 2. It is generally ſuppoſed, 
that Chriſt made interceſſion for his peo- 
ple before his incarnation : Thus we can- 
not but conclude, that he is intended by 
the angel of the Lord, who is rep reſented 


as pleading for J/rael; O Lord of hoſts, 


bow long wilt thou not have mercy on Jeru- 
ſalem, and upon the cities of Judah, a- 
gainſt which thou haſt had indignation theſe 
threeſcore and ten years *? and alſo as 
pleading in their behalf againſt the accu- 
fations of ſatan, The Lord rebuke thee, O 


ſatan ;, even the Lord which hath choſen 


Jeruſalem rebuke thee : Is not this a brand 


which is pluck'd out of the fire * 9 If there- 


fore he made interceſſion ' at that time, 
when he had no human nature, his incar- 
nation was not neceſſary thereunto. 


* Rom, viii. 27, + Gal. iv. 6. Zech. i. 12. 


4 Heb. iv. 16, 


_- Anſw, Though we allow that Chriſt 
is often repreſented, in the Old Teſta- 
ment, as interceding for his people; yet 
theſe expreſſions are either proleptical, 
and do not denote ſo much what Chriſt 
then did, as what he would do, after he 
had aſſumed our nature; or it implies, 
that the ſalvation of the church, under 
that diſpenſation, was owing to the in- 
terceſſion that Chriſt would make after 
his incarnation, as well as to that ſatisfa- 
ction which he would give to the juſtice of 
God in our nature; ſo that Chriſt, in 
thoſe ſcriptures, is repreſented as procu- 
ring thoſe bleſſings for his people, by 
what he would, in reality, do after his 
incarnation, the virtue whereof is ſup- 
poſed to be extended to them at that 
time : He did not therefore formally, but 
virtually, intercede for them ; and con- 
ſequently it does not prove that his incar- 
nation was not neceſſary for his making 
that interceſſion, which he ever lives to 
do in the behalf of his church. | 
It is farther obſerved, that it was re- 
quiſite that our Mediator ſhould be Man, 
that he might have a fellow-feeling of 
our infirmities : Thus the Apoſtle ſays, 
He was touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, having been, in all points, in 
his human nature, fempted like as we are, 
yet without ind. As God, tis true, he 
has a perfect, namely, a divine know- 
ledge of our infirmities, but not an 
experimental knowledge thereof; and 
therefore, in this reſpect, had he not 


been Man, he could not have been 


ſaid to ſympathize with us herein; and 
therefore his compaſſion towards us, has 
this additional motive taken from his in- 
carnation: It was in this reſpect that he 
had the paſſions of the human nature, 
and thereby is induced, from what he 
once experienced, to help our infirmities, 
as being ſuch as he himſelf condeſcended 
te 7 ow 5 PN 

And to this it may be added, as a far- 
ther conſequence of his incarnation, that 
we are made partakers of the adoption of 
ſons, and have comfort and acceſs, with 
boldneſs, to the throne of grace, This 
the Apoſtle alſo gives us occafion to in- 
fer, from his being made of a woman, and 
made under the law, not only that he might 
redeem them that were under the lau, but 
that we might receive the adoption of ſons*; 


and encourages us, from hence, to come 


boldly to the throne of grace. As Chriſt's 
ſonſhip, as Mediator, includes his incar- 
Chap. iii, 2, d Heb. iv. 15. © Gal. iv. 35 


W 
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nation, and was the ground and reaſon of 


the throne of grace being erected, to 


which we are invited to come; ſo, hebeing,. 


in the fame reſpect, conſtituted Heir of 
all chings, believers, who are the ſons of 
God in a lower ſenſe, are, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſtiled, Heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
orth Chriſt *: He is the Head and Lord 
of this great family, who purchaſed an 


inheritance for them, and they the mem- 
bers thereof, who, in the virtue of his 


purchaſe, have a right to it; therefore his 
incarnation, which was neceſſary here- 
unto, was the great foundation of our 


obtaining the privileges of God's adopted 


children, and of our acceſs by him to the 


Father. We firſt come by faith to him, 


who, if we may allude to Elibu's words, 
was farm d out of the clay, and therefore 
Hic terror ſhall not make us afraid, neither 
ſhall his hand be heavy upon us, and, 
through him, we come to God, as to our 
reconciled Father. 200, 


HI. It was requiſite that the Mediator 
ſhould be God and man, in one Perſon. 
Had his human nature been a diſtin hu- 
man perſon, the work of our redemption 

would have been brought about by two 
33 which would each of them have 


the character of Mediator, unleſs two 
perſons could be ſo united, as to conſtitute 


but one, which is no better than a con- 


tradiction. And it is farther obſerved, 
value reflected on them, had they not 


in the Anſiver under our preſent conſide- 
ration, that there were works to be per- 


form'd proper to each nature: In the 


human nature, he was to perform every 


thing that implied ſubjection, obedience, 
or ſuffering; and, though none of theſe 

could be perfortm'd by him, in his divine 
nature, yet an infinite worth, value, and 
dignity, was to be added thereunto, which 


was not ſo much the reſult of any thing 


done by him in that nature, as of the 


union of the human nature with it; up- 


on which account, the obedience he per- 


 form'd, had, in a relative ſenſe, the ſame 
value, as though it had been perform'd in 


his divine nature; and, upon this ac- 


te. 


* 


church with his own blood . Wy 
And to this we may add, that as each 
nature was diſtin, and their properties 
not in the leaft confounded, as was be- 


count, it is ſaid, that God purchaſed the 


fore obſerve; ſo we often read, in ſcrip- 


tore, of diſtinct ptoperties attributed to 
the fame perſon, which are oppoſed to 
each other, namely, mortality and im- 


f Job xxxiii. 6. 


Kom. viii. 17. 


; b Acts xx. 28. 
I This 18 generally ſtiled, by divines, Communicatio idiomatum in concreto, non in abſtracto. 


mortality, weakneſs and ipotency 
dependence and independence, &c. which 
could not be, with any propriety of 
ſpeaking, applied to him, had he not been 

God and man, in the ſame perſon. This is 
generally ſtiled, by divines, a communica. 
tion of properties, concerning which we 
muſt obſerve, that the properties of one 
nature are not predicated of the other; ag 
the Lutherans ſuppoſe, when they con- 

clude, that the human nature of Chriſt i 
omnipreſent, upon which their doctrine 
of Conſub/tantiation is founded: But we 
aſſert, that the properties of one nature 
are predicated of the ſame perſon, to 
whom the other nature alſo belongs; ſo 
that when we ſay, the Perſon, that was 
God, obey'd and ſuffer'd ; or the Perſon, 
that was man, paid an infinite price to 
the juſtice of God, we are far from aſſert- 


ing, that the Godhead of Chriſt obey'd, 


or the manhood merited i; and this is 
the neceſſary reſult of his two natures be- 
ing united in one Perſon. There are two 
things obſerved in illuſtrating this matter. 


1. That the works of each nature muſt 


be accepted of God for us, as the works 
of the whole Perſon, or of the ſame Per- 
ſon ; therefore, if the nature that obey'd 
and ſuffer'd had been an human perſon, 


his obedience and ſufferings could not 


have been of infinite value, or accepted 
by God, as a ſufficient price of redemp- 
tion ; for they could not have had this 


been the works of a divine Perſon ; and 
thoſe rays of divine glory, that ſhined 
forth in his human nature, could have 
no immediate relation to it, had it been a 
diſtin& Perſon from that of his Godhead. 

2. It is farther obſerved, that thoſe 


works, which were perform'd by him in 


each nature, are to be relied on by us, 


as the works of the whole Perſon: This 


reliance contains in it an inſtance of ado- 
ration, and ſuppoſes the Perſon, who 
performs them, to be God, which he was 
not in his human nature ; therefore we 
are to adore our Mediator, and rely on 
the works perform'd by him, in his hu- 
man nature, as he is God and man, in 
onePerſon. As we have ſufficient ground, 
from ſcripture, to conclude, that the 
Mediator is the Obje& of divine adora- 


tion; ſo we are to depend on him, as * 


divine Perſon, for ſalvation; and our 
worſhip herein does nat terminate on his 
human nature, but on his deity : But, if 
his human nature had been a diſtinct hu- 


h See Pag. 12 Zo Col. 1. 
man 
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man perſon, we could not be ſaid to adore 
him that died for us, and roſe again ; ſo 
that, upon all theſe accounts, it is neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould be not only God and 
man, but that theſe two natures ſhould 
be united in one Perſon. 


Having confider'd our Mediator as 
God and man, in one Perſon, we are 


fore his birth a; 


why called I ES us. 407 
ticularly intimated by the angel, who gave 
direction, that he ſhould be ſo called, be- 
and he 1s not only ſtiled 
our Saviour, but our Salvation, in the 
abſtract: Thus the prophet, foretelling 
his incarnation, ſays, Behold, thy Salva- 


tion cometh; his reward is with him, and 


his work before bim; and, when Simeon 


held him in his arms, he bleſſed God, and 


now to ſpeak of him as having thoſe glo- aid, Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant 


rious titles and characters attributed to 
him, expreſſive of his mediatorial work 
and dignity ; accordingly, he is variouſly 
' denominated as ſuch in ſcripture : Some- 
times he is called, Lord * ; at other times, 
FJeſus ; and elſewhere, The Lord Feſus u; 
and alſo, The Lord Chriſt *; and, in 
other places, The Lord Feſus Chriſt ©. 
He is called Lord, to denote the infinite 
dignity. of his Perſon, as God equal with 
the Father, which name is given him in 
the New Teſtament, in the ſame ſenſe, 
in which he is called Fehovah in the Old, 
as has been obſerved under a foregoing 
Anſwer v; and to denote his divine ſove- 
reignty, as the Governor of the world, 
and the church, and particularly as exe- 
cuting his kingly office as Mediator; and, 
in the two following Anſwers, he is far- 
ther deſcribed by his mediatorial cha- 
raters, Jeſus and Chriſt. | 


Quxsr. XLI. Why was our Me- 
> ator cated Jeſw © f 
Answ. Our Mediator was called 
- Jeſus, becauſe he ſaveth his peo- 

ple from their fins. 


Quzsr, XIII, Why wa or Me 
diator called Chriſt? 


Axs w. Our Mediator was called 
Chriſt, becauſe he was anointed 
with the Holy Ghoſt above 


- meaſure, and ſo ſet a- part, and 
fully furniſhed with all authority 
and ability, to execute the offices 


of Prophet, Prieft, and King of 


his church, in the eſtate both of 


his humiliation and exaltation. 


3 N 
vhichname ſignifies a Saviour, as it is par- 


* phil. iv. 5. 


1 Matt. i. 21, 
Pag, 1335— 143. 


2 Matt. i. 21. r Iſai. Ixii. 11. 


UR Mediator is very often called 
Feſus in the New Teſtament, 


m Ads ix. 17. 


depart in peace, according to thy word, 


for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation *, He 


is a Saviour, as he brings about ſalvation 
for us, and we attain it by him; and he 
may be ſtiled, our Salvation, as our eter- 
nal bleſſedneſs conſiſts in the enjoyment 
of him. Salvation contains in it a preſer- 
ving and delivering us from all evil, which 
ſome call the negative Idea thereof, and 


a a confering on us the greateſt good, which 
is the poſitive Idea of it. In ſaving us 


from evil, he is ſometimes ſaid to deli- 
ver us from this preſent evil world; and 
elſewhere we are faid r be ſaved from 
wrath through him * ; and, as all the de- 
liverance we experience, or hope for, is 
included in the word Salvation, ſo are all 
the ſpiritual bleſſings wherewith, we are 
bleſſed, in this, or a better world; and, 
upon this account, he, who. is the Pur- 


_ Chaſer and Author thereof, is called Fe/s. 


I. Since Chrift is called Jeſus, let us 


be exhorted to take heed that we do not 


entertain any unworthy thoughts of him, 
or that falvation which he hath procured, 
by ſuppoſing it indefinite, or indetermi- 
nate, or that he did not come into the 
world to ſave a certain number, who 
ſhall eventually obtain this bleſſing; but 
that he is the Redeemer, and conſequent- 
ly the Saviour of many that ſhall finally 
periſh, Which is little better than a con- 
tradiction. And let us not ſuppoſe, that 
it is in the power of man to make his 
ſalvation of none effect; for whatever 
difficulties there may be in the way, he 
will certainly overcome them, otherwiſe 
he would be called Jeſus, or a Saviour, 
to no pon and therefore they, who 
ſuppoſe him to be the Saviour of all man- 
kind upon this uncertain condition, that 
they improve their natural powers, or the 
liberty of their will, ſo as to render his 
purpoſe, relating to their falvation, effe- 
Qual, which otherwiſe it would not be, do 


not giye him that glory which belongs to 
u | : 


him, as called Jeſus. 
2. Let us take heed that we do not ex- 
tenuate his ſalvation to our on diſcou- 
" Cololl. iii, 24. p See 


o Chap, i. 2. 


t Gal. i. 4. 


ragement, 


— 


had certain ground to conclude our caſe 


to be ſo deplorable, as that we are out of 
the reach of his ſalvation. 


3. Let none preſume, without ground, 
that he is their Saviour, or that they 
have an intereſt in him as ſuch, while in 
an unconverted ſtate; or vainly conclude, 


ö that they ſhall be ſaved by him, without 


faith in, or ſubjection to him. 

4. Let this name Jeſus tend to ex- 
cite in us the greateſt thankfulneſs, eſpe- 
cially if we have experienced the begin- 
ning of the work of ſal vation; and let 
ſuch encourage themſelves to hope, that 
having begun the good work in them, 


he will finiſh it, when he ſhall appear, a 


ſecond time, without fin unto ſalvation. 


II. Our Mediator is called Chrit, or, 
as it is generally expreſs'd in the Old Te- 


ſtament, the Mefiah, which ſignifies a 


a ry 


interpreted, the Chriſt * ; 


Perſon anointed : Thus it is faid, Ve 
have found the Meſſias, which is, being 
or, as it is in the 
margin, the Anointed, And, as anoint- 
ing was made uſe of under the ceremonial 
law, in the publick inauguration and in- 
veſtiture of prophets, prieſts, and kings, 
in their reſpective offices, they are, for 


that reaſon, called God's anointed : Thus 
it is ſaid, concerning the prophets, Touch 


not mine anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm”. Kingsarelikewiſeſoſtid, as Samuel 
ſays, Surely the Lord's anointed is before 
him *, Theſe were often anointed, tho! 
not always * ; but the prieſts were always 


anointed, when They firſt entered dd 


their office; and the High Prieſt is de- 


| ſcribed by this character, as he upon 


whoſe head the anointing oil as poured; 
ſo we read of : the precious ointment upon 


| the head that ran down upon the beard, 


even Aaron's beard, that went' down to the 
Shirts of his garments . This was not an 
inſignificant ceremony, or merely politi- 


2 Ihr © 0 it! 
* John i. 41. 3 
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ragement, as though he were not able to 
ſave, to the uttermoſt, all that come unto 
God, by him, or did not come into the 
world to ſave the chief of ſinners; or we 


cal, in which reſpect it is uſed, in our 
day, in the inauguration of kings; but 
it was an ordinance to ſignify God's de- 
ſignation of them, to the office which 
they were to execute, in which they were 
to expect and depend upon him for thoſe 
qualifications that were neceſſary there- 
unto; but it was more eſpecially deſign'd 
to typify the ſolemn inauguration and in- 
veſtiture of our Saviour, in the offices of 
Prophet, Prieſt, and King of his church; 
and, in alluſion hereunto, he is called, 


the Meſſiah, or the Chriſt. His anointing 


was not external, or viſible, with mate- 


rial oil; but, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, it ſig- 
nified his receiving a commiſſion from 
the Father to execute the offices of Pro- 
phet, Prieſt, and King; upon which ac- 
count, he is ſtiled, God's holy Child Feſus, 
whom he had anointed © And this unction, 
as it was of a ſpiritual nature, ſo it was 
attended with greater circumſtances of 


glory ; and the offices he was appointed 


to execute, were more ſpiritual, - exten- 
five, and advantagious, than their's, who 
were types thereof: Thus the Pſalmiſt 
ſays of him, God, thy God, hath anointed 
theewith the oilof gladneſs, above thy fellows *; 


accordingly: he was anointed to execute 


his prophetical office, fo preach the goſpel 
to the poor ©; and his prieſtly, ſo the pro- 


phet Daniel ſpeaks of him, as finiſhing 


tranſgreſſion, making an end of fin, and 
bringing in an everlaſting righteouſneſs \, 
which he did as a Prieſt; and then he ſpeaks 
of anointing him, who was moſt. holy, as 


infinitely excelling all thoſe who were 


anointed with holy oil: He is alſo ſaid to 
be anointed to execute his kingly office; 
and, with reſpect thereunto, is called 
the Lord's anointed ; and God ſays, con- 
cerning him, I have ſet, or, as it is in 
the margin, anointed, my king upon my 
holy hill of Zion 2. Now there are three 
things which are more eſpecially intended 
in this unction, which are particularly 


mentioned in this Arfwer. 


1. His being ſet apart, or ſeparated 
from the reſt of mankind, as the only 


2 Prophets were, indeed, oftentimes ſet apart for that office, without anointing; but it ſeems probable, from the 
command of God to Hijab, to anoint Eli to be a prophet in his room, that when they were called, in an extraordi- 


nary manner, to be 2 prophets, and, in that reſpe 
Set over nations and ki 


NICK | that reſpect, as it is ſaid concerning the prophet Feremiah, (Chap. i. 10.] 
ngdoms, then they were not only ſanctified and ordained hereunto, but the ceremony of anointing 


was uſed, eſpecially. when ſome other Prophet was appointed to inſtall them in this office. And as for kings, though 


they were not always anointed, yet this ceremony was generally uſed, as is obſerved: by ſome gewiß writers, when. 


the kingdom was rent out of the hahd of one, and another was, by immediate divine direction, ſubſtituted to reign in 
his flead : Thus, when the kingdom was taken from Faul, David was anointed ; and it was alſo uſed in other inſtances, 
though the crown was inherited by lineal deſcent, when any other made pretenſions to it. Thus David . commanded 
Solomon to be anointed, becauſe e t pretended ta it, LI Kings i. 3 2 And pa was anointed, though he had 3 
right to the crown, as deſcending from Abariab, who was king before him, becauſe the / crown had, for ſome time, 
been uſurped by Atbalia, C2 Kings Ti. 12.] In cheſe, and ſuch- like caſes, kings were inſtalled in their office by unction, 
though, in other inſtances, it was not univerſally practiſed. Rue | | 
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Perſon who-was deſigned to execute theſe 
offices, together with his publick inve- 
ſtiture therein. For the right underſtand- 
ing of which, let it be conſider d, that 


there was an eternal deſignation of him 


by the Father thereunto : Thus the gone 


ſpeaksof him, as one who was fore-ordained 


before the foundation of the world. And 


ſome think, that this is intended by that 
expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, I will declare 
the decree; the Lord hath ſaid unto me, Thou 


art my Son, this day have I begotten thee * ; 


and that this is alſo intended by His being 


ſet up from everlaſting *. This we may call 


his eternal inauguration, which was the 
foundation, ground, and reaſon of his in- 
carnation, or of that inauguration, or inve- 
ſtiture, which was viſible to men in time, 
which is the /econd thing to be confider'd, 


in his being ſet apart to execute theſe offices. 


When he came into the world, there 
was a glorious declaration given, both to 
angels and men, that he was the Perſon 
whom God had confer'd this honour up- 
on, and accordingly he received glory 
from them, as Mediator, by a divine 
warrant ; ſo ſome underſtand that ſcrip- 


ture, When he bringeth in the firſt-begotten 


28 


into the world, be ſaith, and let all the 


angels of God worſhip bim; and elſe- 
where we read ® of the angels being ſent, 
s heralds, to make proclamation of this 
matter to men, at his firſt coming into 
the world. And, when he enter'd on 


his publick miniſtry, there was a divine 


declaration given, as a farther viſible 


confirmation hereof, immediately after his 


baptiſm, when the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he ſaw the Spirit of God de- 


ſcending like a dove, and lighting upon him; 


and lo, a voice from heaven, ſaying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 


pleaſed ® ; and Fohn the Baptiſt was im- 


mediately raiſed up, as a prophet, to ſig- 


nify this to the world, which he did at 


that time, when our Saviour firſt enter'd 
on his publick miniſtry, and ſpeaks of 
him, as prefer'd before himſelf, not only 
as having a more excellent nature, bur as 


being ſer apart to an higher office, than 
that which he was called to; and accord- 


ingly he ftiles him, The Lamb of God, 
intimating, that God had ſet him apart, 
as the great Sacrifice that was to be offer'd 
for ſin »; and, ſoon after this, he gives 
another teſtimony hereunto, together with 
a glorious, yet juſt, character of the Per- 


ſon, who was inveſted with this authori- 


From heaven, q. d. 
ac 


ty, when he ſays, concerning him, A man 
can receive nothing, except it be given him 
« ] have not received 

this honour of being the Chriſt, and 
« doing the works which he does, but it 
ce js given him from heaven: I am not the 
c bridegroom of the church, but his friend, 
«* who rejoice greatly, becauſe of his 
« voice; what he hath ſeen and heard, 
ce hal he teſtified; and God hath ſent him, 
ce whoſe word he ſpeaketh ; for God giveth 
« not the Spirit by meaſure unto him; the 


« Father loveth the Son, and hath given 


« all things into his hand; therefore he 
« 1s ſet apart, by him, to perform rhe 
« work of a Mediator, which belongeth 
« not unto me.” | 
2. Chriſt was furniſh'd with authori- 
ty, or had a commiſſion given him, to 
erform the work he was engaged in, as 
Mediator. This was abſolutely neceſſary, 
ſince, as the Apoſtle ſays, concerning the 
prieſthood in general, that no man takerh 


this honour unto himſelf, but he that is called 


of God, and authorized by him to perform 


it, as was Aaron; /o alſo Chriſt glorified 


not himſelf, but he that ſaid unto him, 
Thou art my Son, to day have I begotten 
thee; and, thou art a Prieſt for ever, after 


the order of Melchiſedec *. As it was rec- 


kon'd an intruſion, and no other than an 


inſtance of prophaneneſs, for any one to 
exerciſe a ſacred office, without a divine 
warrant, it was neceſſary that our Saviour 
ſhould be furniſh'd therewith: The work 
he was to perform was glorious, the con- 
ſequences thereof of the higheſt impor- 
tance, and his ſervices would not have 
been accepted, or avail'd to anſwer the 
great ends thereof, had he not received a 
commiſſion from the Father; and that 
he came into the world with this commiſ- 
ſion and authority, derived from him, 
he conſtantly aſſerts and proves; he aſ- 
ſerts it, when ſpeaking concerning him- 

ſelf, that God the Father had ſealed 

him * ; and elſewhere ſays, I have power 


to lay down my life, and to take it again; 


this commandment have I received of my 
Father ©; and he not only aſſerts, but 

roves it; every miracle that he wrought 
2554 a confirmation thereof, in which 
reſpect a divine teſtimony was affix d to 
this commiſſion: Thus he ſays, The works 
that I do, in my Father's name, they bear 
witneſs of me © ; and elſewhere, when he 
aſſerts his authority, and proves, that 


the words which he ſpake, he ſpake nat of 


e i. 20. i pfal. ii. 7. k Piov. vii. 23. 1 Heb, i. 6. m Luke ii. 16, 11. 
Matt. iii. 16, 17. John i. 29, 3% Þ John iii. 27—35. 1 Hel, v. 4-6. John vi; 27. 
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himſelf ; he adds, the Father that dwelleth 
in me, he doth the works", He appeals 


to thoſe miraculous works, which were 


perform'd, either by himſelf, or by the 
Father, which he might well do, becauſe 
the Father and he had the ſame divine 
power, and thereby intimates, that the 
commiſſion, which he received from the 
Father, was atteſted in this extraordinary 
manner. e | . 

3. Our Saviour's unction included in 


it an ability to execute thoſe offices, which 


he was engaged in, as Mediator. We 
have before obſerv'd, that when perſons, 
under the ceremonial law, were anointed 
to execute the offices either of prophet, 


prieſt, or king, this was not only an or- 


dinance, to ſignify that they had a divine 
warrant to execute them; but they were 
hereby given to expect thoſe qualifications 
that were neceſſary to the diſcharge there- 


of. God never calls to an office, but he 


| 3 for it: Thus our Saviour was 
furniſh'd with ability, as well as autho- 
rity; this was more eſpecially applicable 
to his human nature, in which he was to 
obey and ſuffer; as to his divine nature, 
that could not be the ſubject of a derived 
power, or qualification confer'd upon it. 
Now this ability, with which our Saviour 
was furniſh'd as man, was that which 
render d him fit to perform the work 
which he came into the world about. 
As a Prophet, he was qualified to preach 
the goſpel with greater wiſdom and au- 
thority than all others, who were ever 
engaged in this work: His very enemies 
confeſſed, that never man ſpake hike him *; 
and he had continual aſſiſtance from God, 
which preſerved him from all miſtakes ; 
ſo that what he deliver'd was infallibly 
true, and, as ſuch, to be depended on: 
He was alſo furniſh'd with zeal for the 
glory of God, yet ſuch as was temper'd 


with ſympathy, meekneſs, and compaſ- 


fion, towards his people, and an holy 
courage, reſolution, and fortitude, which 
preſerved him from fainting, or being 
difcouraged under all his ſufferings, and 
a conſtant diſpoſition and inclinarion to 
refer all to the glory of the Father, and 
not to aſſume any branch of divine honour 
to his human nature; and, by this means, 
the whole diſcharge of his miniſtry was 
acceptable, both to God and man. 


Thus concerning the reaſons why our 
Saviour 1s called Chriſt. And this leads 
us to conſider the offices which he was 
John vii. 46. 
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anointed to execute, upon the account. 
whereof he is ſtiled, 3 Prieft 
and King of his church. And here we 
ſhall premiſe ſome things in general con- 
cerning theſe three offices; and then ſpeak 
to each of them, as contained in the fol. 
lowing Anſwers. 1 
1. Concerning the number of the 
offices, which he executes, they are 
three. Some have enquired, whether 
there are not more than three executed by 
him, inaſmuch as there are ſeveral cha. 
racers and relations, which Chriſt is de- 
{ſcribed by, and is ſaid to ſtand in, to his 
people, beſides thoſe of Prophet, Prieſt, 
and King: Thus he is ſtiled, The Head of 
the body, the church ', and an Husband to 
it, and @ Bridegroom * ; and elſwhere he 
is ſaid to perform the office of a Shep- 


herd: Thus he ftiles himſelf, The good 


Shepherd®; and he is call'd, The Captain 
of our ſalvation ©, and many other cha- 
racters of the like nature are given him, 
from whence ſome have taken occaſion to 
think, that ſeveral of them contain Ideas, 
diſtin& from thoſe of a Prophet, Prieſt, 
and King, and therefore that there are 
more offices than theſe executed by him: 
But all that need be faid to this is, 
that theſe, and other characters and rela- 
tions, which are aſcribed to Chriſt in 
{cripture, are all included in, or reduci- 
ble to one or other of theſe three offices; 
therefore we have no reaſon to conclude, 
that he executes any other offices, diſtinct 
from them, as Mediator. | 
2. The condition of fallen man, and the 


way in which God deſigned to bring him 


to ſalvation, which was adapted thereunto, 
renders it neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould exe- 
cute theſe three offices. Accordingly, we 
are all of us, by nature, ignorant of, and 
prejudiced againſt divine truth, as the 
Apoſtle obſerves, The natural man recei- 
veth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are fooliſhneſs unto him; neither 
can he know them, becauſe they are ſpiri- 
tually diſcerned * ; therefore it is neceſſary 
that Chriſt ſhould execute the office of a 
Prophet, to lead us into all truth, and 
give us this ſpiritual diſcerning thereof. 

| Moreover, we are all guilty before God *, 
and can by no means make atonement, | 
give ſatisfaction to his juſtice, or procure 
a pardon ; nor can we plead any thing 


done by us, as a ground thereof, there- 


fore we need that Chriſt ſhould execute 
the office of a Prieſt, and ſo firſt make 
atonement, and then interceſſion, for us. 


* Ia. liv. 5, John iii. 29. 
© Rota, iii. 19. 
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And we are all, by nature, obſtinate 
and rebellious ; expoſed to many dangers 
and enemies, who are too ſtrong for us; 
therefore it is neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould 

execute the office of a King, to ſubdue 

our corruptions, and reſtrain and conquer 

Our enemies. 

And as to the way in which God brings 
his people to ſalvation, this requires 
Chrills executing his threefold office. 
Salvation muſt be purchaſed, proclaimed, 
and applied; the firſt of theſe reſpects 
Chriſt's prieſtly office; the ſecond, his 
prophetical; and the third, his kingly; 


accordingly he is ſaid to be made of God 


unto us wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanctification, 
and redemption ; and elſewhere he ſtiles 
himſelf, The Way, the Truth, and the Life s. 
Moreover, in the execution of theſe 
offices, and bringing us thereby to ſalva- 
tion, he deals with God and man in diffe- 
rent reſpects; with God, more eſpecially, 
as a Prieſt, in fatisfying his juſtice, and 
rocuring his favour: Thus the High 
Prieſt under the law, who was a type of 
Chriſt's prieſtly office, is ſaid to be or- 
| dained for men in things pertaining to God, 
that he may offer both gifts and ſacrifices 
for ſins ; even ſo Chriſt, our great High 


Prieſt, by offering himſelf: a facrifice, 


perform'd that part of his miniſtry which 
pertained to God, in the behalf of men ; 
and he alſo deals with God, by appearing 
in his preſence, continually making in- 
terceſſion for them; and, on the other 
hand, he deals with men, as deſigning to 
bring them to God, which he does more 
eſpecially as a Prophet and a King. 
3. Theſe three offices, which Chriſt 
executes, are diſtin, and therefore not 
to be confounded. This we maintain 
ainſt Sacinus and his followers: They 
ak, indeed, of Chriſt, as a Fe 
Tieſt, and King, which they are obliged 

to do, becauſe the words are ſo frequently 
mentioned in ſcripture ; yet the ſenſe 


they give of them, amounts to little more 


than an acknowledgment of his prophe- 

tial office: And even this, as they ex- 
plain it, contains in it nothing more than 
what other prophets, that went before 
bim, either were, or might have been, 
qualified to perform; for any one, Who 
is under divine inſpiration, may in 
declare the will of God, and give forth 
thoſe laws, by which God has ordained 
that his church ſhould be govern'd ; and 
aur Saviour, according to them, does 
licale more chan this. They ſpeak of him, 
indeed, as a Prieſt, but not as making ſa- 


f 1 Cor, i. 30. 
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fallibly 


tisfaction for our ſins to the juſtice of 
God, nor by interceding in the virtue 
thereof, but only by putting up prayers 
and ſupplications to him on our behalf ; 
which differs very little from thoſe prayers 
and ſupplications that were put up by 
other prophets in behalf of the people. 
Again, they ſpeak of him as a King, 
but not as ſubduing our wills, or con- 
quering our enemies by almighty power; 
or, if they allow that he ſubdues us to 
himſelf, as a King, yet, in their farther 
explaining thereof, they mean nothing 
elſe by it, but his gaining us over to his 
ſide by arguments, freeing us from our 
ignorance, and over- coming our preju- 


dices againſt truth, by a clear revelation 


of it; or, if they ſpeak of his conquering 
our enemies, they intend nothing elſe by 
it, but his guarding and defending his 

people, by furniſhing them with argu- 
ments to reſiſt their ſubtle attempts a- 


gainſt them, all which things are redu- 


cible to his prophetical office; ſo that, 
though they ſpeak of him as executing 
three offices, it is no more than if they 
ſhould aſſert, that he executes but one; 
and the moſt they intend by all this is, 
that he is a Teacher, fent from God, and 
conſequently not much ſuperior in. ex- 
cellency to Moſes, who was a propher, 
raiſed up from among his brethren, and 


had this honourable character given him, 


that he was faithful in all his houſe ; 
whereas the Apoſtle proves, by what he 


ſays of our Lord Jeſus, that he was counted 


worthy of more glory, as he wha hath builded 
the houſe, hath more honour than the houſe ; 
and farther ſtiles him a divine Perſon, when 
he ſays, he that built all things is God i. 
4. Theſe three offices, which Chriſt 
executes, are not to be divided, eſpecially 
when they are executed in ſuch a way, as 


is effectual to the ſalvation of thoſe who 


are concerned herein. He may, indeed, 
in an objective way, reveal the will of 
God, or give laws to his church, as a 
Prophet, without working ſavingly upon 
the underſtanding: He may alſo execute 
his kingly office, as a Judge, in pouring 
forth the vials of his wrath on his ene- | 
mies, without ſubduing the ſtubbornneſs 

of their wills, or bringing them to the 
obedience of faith: Nevertheleſs, we 
muſt conclude, that, whereſoever he exe- 
cutes one of theſe offices in a ſaving way, 


he executes: them all. In this reſpe&, 
though the offices be diſtinguiſhed, yet, 
ip the execution of them, they are not di- 


n Heb. v. I. | Heb. iii. 2, 3. | 
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him, as a Prophet, as to be made wiſe to 
falvation, is redeemed by his blood, as a 
Prieſt, overcome by his power, as a King, 
and brought into. ſubj ection to his will 
in all things; ſo all for whom, as a Prieſt, 
he has purchaſed peace, to them he will, 
in his own time, proclaim it, as a Pro- 


phet, and enable them to believe in him, 


by making them willing in the day of his 
power. 

F. He executes theſe offices in a two- 
fold ſtate; firſt, of humiliation, and then, 
of exaltation, with different circumſtances 
agreeable thereunto, which twofold ſtate 
will be confider'd in ſome following An- 
fers. What we ſhall obſerve, at pre- 
ſent, concerning it, is, that that part of 
| Chriſt's prieſtly office, in which he made 
atonement for ſin, was executed on earth 
in his ſtate of humiliation ; whereas the 
other part thereof, confiſting in his inter- 
ceſſion, together with ſome branches of 
his prophetical and kingly office, were 


executed both in earth and heaven, tho in 


a different manner, agreeable to thoſe cir- 
cumſtances of glory in which he was and is. 


QuesT. XLIII. How doth Chriſt 
| execute the office of a Prophet I 

Axs W. Chriſt executeth the office 
of a Prophet, in. his revealing 


to the church, in all ages, by his 


Spirit and Word, in divers ways 
of adminiſtration, the whole will 
of God, in all things concerning 
their edification and falvation. 


— 


WHAT which may be firſt obſerv'd, 
before we conſider the parts of 
_ Chriſt's prophetical office, and the man- 
ner of his executing it, is the order in 
which it is mentioned, as ſet before his 
prieſtly and kingly offices, which may 
give us occaſion to enquire whether it be 
executed before them. | 
I. If we conſider the natural order of 
his executing his three offices, or the de- 
pendence of the execution of them, one 
on the other, then it muſt. be obſerved, 
that he firſt executes his prieſtly office, 
and, purſuant thereunto, his prophetical 
and kingly ; for ſinners muſt firſt be re- 
deem'd by his blood, before they can be 
brought to a ſaving knowledge of him, 
or an entire ſubjection to him; therefore 
he firſt deals with God as a Prieſt, in our 


W Iſai, xxxiii, 23, 


behalf, and thereby prepares the way of 


falvation, and lays the foundation there. 
of in his oblation and interceſſion, and 


then, as a Prophet and King, he deals 
with men, and thereby brings them to 
God. In this reſpect therefore, if theſe 
three offices were to be laid down in their 
natural order, we muſt ſay, that Chriſt 


executes the office of a Prieſt, Prophet, 


and King. | a 
2. If we conſider the order in which 
our Saviour executed theſe offices, in the 
exerciſe of his publick miniſtry, we may 
ſay, he firſt produced his commiſſion, or 
proclaimed the end of his coming into the 
world, and proved himſelf to be the Meſ- 
ſiah, and fo diſcover'd himſelf to his peo- 
ple, as the great Prophet of his church; 
and, after that, he laid down his life, as 
a ſacrifice for fin, as a Prieſt, and then 
he conquer'd his enemies, ſpoiled princi- 
palities and powers, and exerted the ex- 
ceeding greatneſs of his power, in the ap- 
lication of redemption, as a King. Ir 
is in this reſpect that the offices of Chriſt 
are generally treated of, in the ſame me- 
thod in which they are here laid down; 
ſo that his prophetical office is firſt men- 
tioned, which is what we are now to 


conſider. And, | 


I. We ſhall ſhew how Chriſt is deſcri- 
bed, in ſcripture, as the Prophet of his 
church. There are many expreſſions 
whereby his propherical office is ſet forth: 
Thus he is ſtiled, a Teacher come from 
God * ; and he calls himſelf our Maſter ', 
or the Lord of our faith, and, as ſuch, 
is diſtinguiſhed from all other teachers, 
ſome of which affected very much to be 
called Rabbi, and would perſwade the 


world, by an implicit faith, to believe 


whatever they ſaid: But our Saviour ad- 
viſes his diſciples to refuſe that title; for, 
ſays he, One is your Maſter, even Chriſt. 
Again, he is called, 2 Law-g:ver *, 
or the one and only Law-giver ; and, it 
is added, that he differs from all other 
law-givers, in that he is able to ſave and 
to deſtroy a. He is alſo called, The Angel, 
or Meſſenger of the covenant, who reveals 
the covenant of grace to us; and brings 
theſe glad ridings, that God is, in him, 
reconciling the world co himſelf. 
He is alſo called, The Apoſtle, as well 
as the High Prieſt, of our profeſſion *, as 
he was firſt ſent of God to publiſh peace, 
before he appointed others, who are called 
Apoſtles, or inferior miniſters to him, 
to purſue the ſame deſign. 'He 1s 
| eb. iii. 1. 


150 es iv. 12. 
o James iv. 12. | alſo 


alſo ſtiled, A Witneſs to the people, their 
Leader and Commander vo; and he is far- 
ther deſcribed, as a faithful Witneſs a. 

And he is ſet forth by ſeveral metapho- 
rical expreſſions, which denote the execu- 
tion of this office, viz. The Light which 

ineth in darkneſs * : Thus the prophet 
Iſaiah deſcribes him, when he ſays, Ariſe, 
ſhine, for thy Light is come, and the glory of 
be Lord is riſen upon thee *, He is likewiſe 
compared to the ſun, the Fountain of 
light, and fo called, The Sun of righteouſ- 
neſs, that was 10 ariſe with healing in his 
wings *; and, The bright Morning Star ; 
by which, and many other expreſſions to 
the ſame purpoſe, this propherical office 
of Chriſt is ſet forth in ſcripture, 


II. We ſhall now conſider what Chriſt 
does in the execution of his propherical 
office, as he is ſaid to reveal the will of 
God to his church. And, 

1. How he was qualified for this work, 
which ſuppoſes him to have a perfect 

knowledge of the divine will. We have 
before obſerved, that the Socinians, agree- 
ably to the low thoughts they have of 
him, as a mere Creature, ſuppoſe, that 
he was unacquainted with the will of God 
till he enter d on his publick miniſtry ; 
and, in order to his being inſtructed 
therein, that he was, ſoon after his bap- 
tiſm, taken into heaven, and there learn'd, 


from the Father, what he was to impart, 
to mankind, which they ſuppoſe to be 


the meaning of thoſe | ſcriptures, that 
ſpeak of him, as coming down from hea- 
ven, or coming forth from the Father, in- 
to the world * ; and his ſpeaking as the 
Father. had taught him, or what he had 
ſeen with his Father . But, ſince we 
have ſhewn the abſurdity of this opinion 
_ elſewhere, when ſpeaking in defence of 
our Saviour's deity *, and have confider'd 
that thoſe ſcriptures, . which mention his 
coming down from heaven, . plainly re- 
fer to his incarnation, and that the mode 
of expreſſion is the ſame, as when God is 
ſaid, in other ſcriptures, to come down 
into this lower world, by his manifeſta- 
tive preſence there, which 1s not incon- 
ſiſtent with his omnipreſence ; and we 
have alſo conſider'd the groundleſſneſs and 
abſurdity of this conjecture; and therefore 


I ſhall only add, at preſent, that thoſe 


ſcriptures, which ſpeak of Chriſt's being 
taught the things which he was to impart 
to the church, as they do not overthrow 


v Ifai, lv. 4. 2 Rev. i. 5. ohn i. 53. 
* John vi. 38, compared with Chap, xvi. 28. 
* John ili, 34. 
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the omniſcience of his divine natures fo 


they give no countenance to this ſuppoſi- 


tion, that his human nature was taken 4 | 
into heaven to be taught the will of God. 
In this nature, indeed, he needed inſtru- 


. Eton, and had no knowledge but what 


he received by communication; and it is 
plainly faid of him, that he increaſed in 
wiſdom, as he advanced in age: But the 
knowledge which he had, as Man, which 
was ſufficient to furniſh him for the exe- 
cution of this office, proceeded from a 
twofold cauſe, namely, the union of that 
nature with his divine Perſon, the reſult 
whereof was, his having all thoſe per- 
fections that belong to it, of which the 
knowledge of divine things is one; for it 
would have been a diſhonour to him, as 
God, to be united to a nature that had 
the leaſt blemiſh or defect, or was unqua- 
lified to perform the work which he was 
therein to engage in. And, beſides this, 
our Saviour had an unction from the 
Holy Ghoſt, which, as has been already 
obſerved, implies not only his receiving 
a commiſſion, but, together therewith, 
all neceſſary qualifications to diſcharge 
the work he was engaged in, which in- 


clude in them his knowing the whole will 


of God; as it is ſaid, Cod gave not the 


Spirit by meaſure unto him *, that is, he 


gave it in a greater meaſure to him, than 
he ever did to any other, as the work, 
that he was to engage in, requir'd it. 
2. Let us now conſider what is the will 
of God, which Chriſt reveals. This in- 
cludes in it every thing that relates to our 
ſalvation, or that is neceſſary to be known 
and believed by us, in order thereunto, 
viz. that God had an eternal deſign to 
glorify his grace, in the recovery of a 
part of mankind from that guilt and mi- 
ſery, in which they were involv'd, and 
putting them into the poſſeſſion of com- 
pleat bleſſedneſs ; and that, in order here- 
unto, each of the Perſons in the Godhead 
deſigned to demonſtrate their diſtinct per- 
ſonal glory, that, in this reſpect, they 
might receive adoration and praiſe from 


men; the Father, as ſending our Saviour 
to be a Redeemer; the Son, as taking 


that character and work upon him; and 
the Spirit, as applying the redemption 
purchaſed by him. | 

Moreover, he was to make a publick 
proclamation that ſalvation was attain- 
able; and that the way to attain it, was 
by. ſinners coming to him as a Mediator, 


u Rev. xxii. 16. 
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by whom they mighthave acceſs to the Fa- 


ther; and to invite them to come to him by 


faith, as he often does in the goſpel. He 


Was alſo to let them know, that this faith 
is the gift of God, and in what way they 
may expect to attain it, to wit, in a con- 


ſtant attendance on the ordinances of his 


hereunto, that there are many great and 

recious promiſes, which are all put into 
his hand, to apply and make good to his 
people. Theſe, and many other things, 
which contain in them the ſum and ſub- 
ſtance of the goſpel, are what we under- 
ſtand by the will of God, which Chriſt 


communicates, as a Prophet, to his church. 


And it may be obſerved, that theſe do- 


ctrines are ſuch as are matter of pure re- 


velation, which could not have been 


| knownwithout it, as well as of the higheſt 


importance, and therefore worthy to be 


made known by ſo excellent a Perſon. 
And this leads us to conſider, 


III. The perſons to whom Chriſt re- 


veals the will of God, namely, the church; 


- 


Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief Cor- 
ner-ſtone. As for the world, which is 


to them the lively oracles of God are 


committed; and they are built on the 
foundation of the Apoſtles and Prophets, 


ſometimes oppoſed to the church, it is 
ſaid, that, by w:/dom, it knew not God ®, that 
is, not in ſuch a way as he is reveaFd in 


the goſpel ; but the church, which Chriſt 


loved, and for which he gave himſelf, is 


aid to be ſetnifified by the word*, and to 
them it is given, to know the myſteries of 


the kingdom of heaven, but to others it is not- 
given e; ſo that the church is the ſeat, 


and the object of the execution of Chriſt's 


prophetical, as well as of his other offices; 
They are taught by him, as the truth is in 


IV. We are now to conſider the way 


and means by which Chriſt reveals the 
will of God to the church; there are two 
ways by, which this is done. 

wy l Ghjectively, which is an external 
method of inſtruction, the effect and con- 
ſequence whereof is our hearing! of him: 
by the hearing of the ear, or, as the Apo- 


ſtle calls it, our having the form of nb 


ledge, and of tlie trutb in the Iaw*, This 
inſtruction Chriſt is faid to give by the 
word: And this he did; firſt, by publiſh- 
ing the glad ridings of falvation in his 


© © Bph, v. 26. 


v Chr. i 21. ch 
n John vii. 12 


Thy | 1 Pet. i. 22. 
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4 Matt. xili. 1 1. 3 Eph. iv. 21. 
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own Perſon, which he mentions, as one 
great end for which he was ſent into the 
world, as he fays, I muſt preach the king. 
dom of God, for therefore am I ſents, and 
accordingly he ſtiles himſelf, The Light of 
the world“; and 'tis ſaid, that he Was 4. 
nointed to preach good tidings unto the meet, 


_ own appointment; and, to encourage them ſent to bind up the broken-hearted, to pro- 


claim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing of the priſon to them that are bound; 


and when he is repreſented, as complying 


with the call of God, and delighting to dh 


his pill, he adds, I have preached righte- 


ouſneſs in the great congregation; lo, habe 
not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou enoweſt. 

I have not hid thy righteouſneſs within my 
heart, I have declared thy faithfulneſs and 
thy ſalvation; ] have not concealed thy lo- 
ving kindneſs, and thy truth, from the 
great congregation *, And, as Chriſt 
preached the goſpel in his own Perſon, 
ſo, when he left the world, he gave com- 
miſſion to others to preach it, and his 
Spirit to inſtruct them what they ſhould 


deliver, by whoſe inſpiration his word was 


committed to writing, which is the foun- 
tain of all truth; and, by this means, 
the church attains, as at this day, the 
knowledge thereof. | 


2. Our Saviour reveals the will of God 
to his people, in a ſubjective way, which 
1s internal, whereby he deals with their 
hearts, which he diſpoſes and fits to re- 
ceive the truth: Hereby he opens the 
eyes of the underſtanding, to ſee a beau- 
ty and glory in the goſpel, and inclines 
all the powers and faculties of the ſoul to 
be conform'd to it; and this he does 
more eſpecially in thoſe: in whom he exe- 


cutes his prophetical office effectually, 


unto ſalvation. This is ſtiled, in this 
Anſiver, Chriſt's executing his propheti- 


cal office by his Spirit, as diſtinguiſhed 


from the execution thereof by his word. 
We read ſometimes of the Spirit's teach- 
ing us, in ſcripture, as our Saviour tells 
his diſciples, that he, viz. the Spirit, would 
ide them into all truth”; and of believers 
aving their fouls purified, in obeying the 
truth thro' the Spirit n, and at other times 
of Chriſt's teaching by his Spirit. Now 
there is no eſſential difference between 
Chriſt's teaching as God, and the Spi- 
rit's teaching, ſince the divine glory of 
the Son and Spirit, to which this effect is 


attributed, is the ſame: But Chriſt's 


teaching by his Spirit, only denotes, as 
was before obſerved under a fore- going 


| * Pſail, xl. 9 10% ä | 1 John xvi. 13. 
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Anſwer, the ſubſerviency of the Spi- 


rit's acting herein, to Chriſt's executing 


this branch of his prophetical office, 


whereby he demonſtrates his perſonal 
r Os 


V. We are now to conſider the various 


ages in which Chriſt is ſaid to execute 
this office. That he did this after his in- 
carnation; firſt, in his own Perſon, and 
then, by taking care that his goſpel ſhould 
be preached in all ſucceeding ages, until 
his ſecond coming, has been already con- 


ſider d. We may alſo obſerve, that Chriſt 


executed his prophetical office before his 
incarnation : Thus tis ſaid, that, by hrs 
Spirit, he preached unto the ſpirits in pri- 
on, that is, to the world before the 
flood, who are repreſented, in the words 


immediately following, as diſobedient, 
when once the long-ſuffering of God waited 


in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
a preparing ; ſo that Noah, who was 
a prophet, was his inferior miniſter, raiſed 
up, and ſpirited by him, to preach to the 
world, which, upon that account, is called 
Chriſt's preaching, and accordingly here- 
in he executed his prophetical office. 
And he is alſo ſaid to have given the law 
from mount Sinai, as the Apoſtle's words 


ſeem to intimate, when he ſays, Whoſe 


voice ſhook the earth o, to wit, mount Sir 


nat, which trembled when he gave the up at that time ». z 


law from thence ; and that this refers to 


our Saviour, appears from the words im- 
mediately fore-going, wherein it is ſaid, 
See that ye refuſe not him that ſpeaketh, 
namely Chriſt ;. for F they eſcaped not who 
refuſed him that ſpake on earth, to wit, 
from mount Sinai, or when he ſpake on 
earth, much more ſhall not we eſcape if 
we turn away from him, that ſpeaketh 
from heaven; whoſe voice then ſhook the 
earth, Kc. . V 

Moreover, that he executed his pro- 
phetical office before his incarnation, and 
thereby led his church into the know- 
ledge of divine truth, is evident, from 
the account we have, in ſcripture, of his 
appearing to them in the form of a man, 
or an angel, which he more frequently 
did, before the word of God was com- 
mitted' to writing, and afterwards occa- 
tionally in following ages: Thus he ap- 
pear'd to Moſes in the burning buſh, and 


Deut. xxxii. 10. | 


t Numb. xii. 5—7. 


ſent him into Egypt to demand liberty for 
Iſrael, and afterwards he led them thro' 
the red ſea, as appearing in the pillar of 
the cloud and gt and he 1s deſcribed, 
as the Angel which was with Moſes in the 
church in the wilderneſs, which ſpake to him 
in the mount Sina, and with our fathers, 
who received the lively oracles ; which is 
a farther proof, of what was before men- 
tion'd, that he gave the law from thence; 


and, while they travel'd through the 


wilderneſs, he Jed them about, or went 


before them, in the pillar of cloud, and 


inſtructed them ©; ſo that all the know- 
ledge of divine things, which they attain'd 
to, was the reſult of the execution of his 
prophetical office unto them. And when 
at any time they oppoſed Moſes, his un- 
der miniſter, he appear'd in Perſon and 
vindicated him; as in that particular in- 
ſtance, occaſioned by Aaron's and Mi- 
riam's ſpeaking againſt him, wherein it 
is ſaid, The Lord came down in the pil- 
lar of a cloud, and flood in the door of the 
tabernacle, and ſaid, If there be a prophet 
among you, I, the Lord, will make my ſelf 
known unto him in a viſion, and will ſpeak 
unto him in a dream; my ſervant Moſes is 
not ſo, who if faithful in all mine houſe * 
which is a 28 intimation that Chriſt 
then executed his prophetical office, by 
inſpiring the prophets, who were raiſed 
To conclude: this Head, we may ob- 


ſerve the difference between Chriſt's exe- 


cuting his propherical 7555 before and 


after his incarnation. In the former of 
theſe, as was but now hinted, he occa- 
ſionally aſſumed the likeneſs of the hu- 
man nature, that he might the better 
converſe with man, but was not really 
incarnate; in the latter, he deliver d the 
mind and will of God, as dwelling in our 


nature. Before this, he diſcover d what 


was neceſſary to be known by the church 


at that time, and gave them thoſe pro- 


miſes which related to the work of our 
redemption, to be perform'd by him: 
But, in the preſent execution of his pro- 
phetical office, he opens a more glorious 
ſcene, and repreſents all thoſe promiſes, 
as having their accompliſhment in him, 
and diſplays the divine perfections, in 
bringing about our ſal vation, in their 


greateſt beauty and luſtre. 
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The force of this argument, and the application of theſe and ſeveral othdr ſcriptures ro” Chriſt] depends upon this 
| ſuppoſition, which, we take for granted, and, were it needful, might eaſily be proved, that whenever a divine Perſon 1s 
ſaid, in ſeripture, to appear in the form of an angel, or to appear in a cloud as a ſymbol, or emblem of his preſence, this 


u always meant of our Saviour, 
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Os . XLIV. How doth Chrif 


execute the office of a Prieſt? 


As w. Chriſt executeth the office 


of a Prieſt, in his once offering 
himſelf a ſacrifice, without ſpot, 
to God, to be a reconciliation 
for the fins of his people, and 
in making continual interceſſion 
for them. 4s; | 


TN conſidering Chriſt's prieſtly office, 
as deſcribed in this Anſwer, we may 


 bbſerve the two great branches thereof, 


namely, his _ himſelf a facrifice ; 
and making interceſſion. There are ſeve- 
ral ſcriptures which expreſsly mention 
both of them: Thus he is ſaid, through 
the eternal Spirit, to have offer'd himſelf, 
without ſpot, to God *, and then deſcribed 
as having enter d into heaven, now to ap- 


Pear in the preſence of God for us” ; and 


elſewhere the Apoſtle ſpeaks of him, as 


having an unchangeable prieſthood, and be- 
ing able to ſave them to the uttermoſt that 
come unto God by him, and that this is 


founded on his offering up himſelf, and 
making interceſſion for them. In conſi- 
dering this, we may obſerve, © je 


I. The reaſon of his being ſtiled a Prieſt, 


which denomination was taken from thoſe 
who exerciſed the prieſtly office under the 
ceremonial law, who were types of him, 


as ſuch ; accordingly we may conſider, 


I. That the office of the prieſthood was 
executed by ſundry perſons, appointed to 


this ſervice. A prieſt was a publick mi- 
niſter, who was to ſerve at the altar, 70 
offer both gifts and ſacrifices for fins *. 


That theſe were offer d in all the ages of 
the church, after the fall of man, appears, 


from the ſacrifice that Abel offer'd, which 


the Apoſtle calls an excellent one, and, 


upon this occaſion, ſays, that he obtained 
witneſs that he was righteous, God teſftify- 


ing of his gifts; and therefore it follows, 


that it was inſtituted by him : yer it does 


not appear that there was, in that earl 
age of the church, a ſet of men ſolemnly 
and publickly inveſted in this office: But 
the heads of families are generally ſup- 


ſed to have been the publick miniſters 


in holy things, and particularly prieſts, 


chopgh they dons appear to have been 


all the firſt-born, in the lan 
Hallowed unto me all thefirſt-born in Iſrael e: 


hood, or the charge of offering gi 


Chap. vii. 24, 25, 27. 


Prieſtiy Office. 


then ſo ſtiled; and thus it continued till 


about the time that God brought 1/-ae! 
out of Egypt, when, by his appointment, 


all the firſt- born of the children of 1/-ae/ 
were conſecrated to him; and theſe offi- 
ciated as prieſts, during that ſmall inter- 
val of time, till the prieſthood was ſettled 
in the tribe of Levi, upon which occa- 
ſion God ſays, I have taken the Levites 


from among the children of Iſrael, inſtead 


of all the firſt-born, becauſe all the firft- 
orn are mine ; for on the = that I ſmote 
of Egypt, I 


And, when God gave the ceremonial law 
from mount Sinai, he appointed that tribe 
to miniſter as prieſts in holy things. Of 
theſe, ſome had one part of the miniſtry 
of the ſanctuary committed to them, and 
others another; particularly the prieſt- 

55 and 
ſacrifices, was more eſpecially committed 
to the family of Aaron, of which the 
eldeſt ſon, in their reſpective generations, 
was generally advanced to tlie Rich prieſt- 
hood, and other deſcendents from him 
were common prieſts, who acted under, 
or were aſſiſtants to him in all the parts 
of his miniſtry, excepting that which re- 
ſpeed his entering into the holy of ho- 
lies. Theſe were inveſted in their re- 
ſpective offices by unction, though the 
High Prieſt's office and unction had ſome 


things peculiar in it, in which it exceed- 
ed theirs; and they were all types of 


Chriſt's prieſthood, though the High 
Prieſt was ſo in an eminent degree; which 
e ee, . 


II. The prieſthood of Chriſt, as typified 
under the ceremonial law, and that either 
by the ſervice which was commonly per- 
form'd by the High Prieſt, and other prieſts 
under him, or as it was typified by Mel- 
chizedek, who is occaſionally mentioned in 
ſcripture, as ſhadowing forth Chriſt's 
prieſthood in ſome particular inſtances, 
which were not contained in other types 
thereof. „ het We we, 

1. Weſhall ſpeak concerning the prieſts 
under the law, as types of Chriſt's prieſt- 
hood, and particularly ſhew wherein their 
prieſthood agrees with, or differs from 

E | 

(1.) Wherein they agree. a 

1*, Every High Prieft was taken from 
among men, as the Apoſtle obſerves *, and 
was ordained for men in things pertaining 


te God. And, to this we may add, that he 


| 4 4 Heb, V, I, | 6-5 b Heb. xi. 4, 


Was 
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was taken from among his brethren, and ſo 
muſt be a member of that church, in whoſe 
name he miniſter'd, and of which he was 
the head, by the dignity of his office. In 
this, he was a lively type of Chriſt, who, 
in order to his being an High Prieſt, be- 
came man, that he might perform this 


miniſtry for men in things pertaining to 


God: "Tis true, the validity of his of- 
fice, or the efficacy thereof to anſwer its 
deſigned end, aroſe from the dignity 'of 
his Perſon, as God ; yet the matter there- 
of, or the miniſtry he perform'd, requir'd 
that he ſhould be taken from among men, 
and have all the eſſential properties of 
the human nature; ſo that, as the High 
Prieſt was taken out of the church, or 
from among his brethren, and, by of- 
fice, was the head thereof, Chriſt was a 
Member of the church, and, as ſuch, 
complied with thoſe ordinances which 


God had inſtituted therein, and from the 


dignity of his Perſon and office, was the 
Head thereof: As a Member of it, he 
was expoſed to the ſame temptations and 
miſeries as they are, and ſo is able to 
ſympathize with, and ſuccour them un- 
der all their temptations* ; and, as the 
Head thereof, he manages all affairs rela- 
ting to it, and expects that all his people 
ſhould be entirely ſubjected to him. 

2. The matter of the prieſt's office, 
or the things that were offer'd by him, 
| were, as was before obſerved, gifts and 


facrifices offer d for the remiſſion of ſins, 


which bleſſing could not be attain'd with- 
out ſhedding of blood, as the Apoſtle 
obſerves, Without ſhedding of blood is no 
_ remiſſion f, Thus Chriſt was to redeem 
his people, and procure forgiveneſs of fins, 
and make atonement for them by ſacri- 
fice, or by the ſhedding of blood. 

3%, After the High Prieſt had offer'd 
ſacrifices, there was another part of that 
miniſtry, which was peculiar to himſelf, 
in which he was an eminent type of 
Chriſt, which he perform'd but once a 
year, to wit, on the great day of expiation, 


when he went into the holieſt of all wich- 


in the vail, with blood and incenſe; the 
blood he ſprinkled on the mercy-ſeat over 
the ark, and cauſed the ſmoak of the in- 
cenſe. to aſcend and cover the mercy- ſeat, 
and from thence he received an intimation 


from God, that the ſacrifices, which he 


had offer d for the people, were accepted, 
after which he went out, and bleſſed 
them, in the name of the Lord; in all 


© Heb. iv. 15. compared with Chap. v. 2. 
Heb. vii. 11. i Chap, vii. 13, 14. 
Chap. x. 4. Fs 


f Chap. ix. 22, 
* Chap. ix. 12, 14. 


which, he was a lively type of Chriſt's 
executing his prieſtly office s, who firſt 
offer d an acceptable ſacrifice for us on 
earth, and then enter d into heaven, (which 


was typified by the prieſt's entering into 


the holy of holies) to preſent his ſacrifice 
before God, and to make interceſſion for 
us; and, as the conſequence hereof, he 
bleſſes his people, in turning them from 
all their iniquities, and in confering all 
the other fruits and effects of his ſacrifice 
upon them. Thus Chriſt's prieſthood 
was ſhadowed forth by that miniſtry, 
which was perform'd by the prieſts under 
the ceremonial law; nevertheleſs, 

(2.) There were many things in which 
they differ'd ; as, 1 

I*, The prieſts under the law were 
mere men; but Chriſt, though truly man, 
was more than a man. Though he was 
made, in all the eſſential properties of the 
human nature, like unto us; yet he had 
a divine nature, in which he was equal 
with God; and therefore his miniſtry 
could not but be infinitely more valuable, 
than that of any others, who were types 
of him. 5 „ 

20. The prieſts under the law were of 
the tribe of Levi, and therefore their's 1s 


called, by the Apoſtle, The Levitical 


prieſthood ® : But our Saviour, as man, 
was of the tribe of Judah, and therefore 
did not derive his prieſthood from them 
by deſcent, as they did irom one ano- 
ther *. TL ts „„ 

3. The ſacrifices which were offer'd 
by the prieſts under the law, were no 
other than the blood of beaſts, appointed 
for that purpoſe; but Chriſt offer d his 
own blood *. 

4, The prieſts under the law were 
ſinners ; accordingly Aaron was obliged, 
firſt to offer up /acrifice for his own ſins, 
and then for the people's ; but Chriſt need- 
ed not to do this, for he was holy, harm- 
leſs, undefiled, and ſeparate from ſinners n. 

Su. The facrifices offer d by the 
prieſts under the law, could not expiate, 
or take away ins ; but Chriſt, by the 
offering that he has made, has for ever 
ber fected them that are ſanctiied, or made 
a full atonement for all ſin. Now ſince 
it is ſaid, that it was impoſlible for ſin 
to be expiated by the ſacrifices under the 
law, we are to enquire in what ſenſe 
atonement was; or could not be made 
thereby: If the ſin was of ſuch a nature, 
as that it was puniſhable by human judi- 


s Chap. ix. 3, 7. compared with Lev. xvi. 14. 
1 Chap. vii. 27. = Ver. 26. 
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cature, the making atonement by ſacri- 
fice, in many inſtances, put a ſtop to the 


proſecution, and took away the guilt, 


which the perſon had contracted, as to 
any farther proceedings of men againſt 
him; for this was an ordinance appointed 
by God, in which the offender had an 
external and viſible recourſe to the blood 
of Jeſus, ſignified. by the blood which he 
offer'd ; and this is ſuppoſed to have been 
accompanied with repentance for the ſin 
committed, which gave ſatisfaction to the 


church, as to what concern'd this mat- 
ter, as offenſive to them; and they could 


demand no more of the offender, in or- 
der to their declaring, that, fo far as they 
were judges, his guilt was expiated, by 
that which was ſignified by the ſacrifice 


which he brought, which was offer'd for 
him, and therefore the crime that he 


committed was pardon'd. 


"Tis true, there were ſome crimes that 


were to be puniſh'd with death; and, in this 
caſe, the church was not to receive ſatiſ- 


faction by ſacrifice, nor were proceedings 


againſt the guilty perſon to be ſtop d by this 


means: And, among other crimes, that 


of wilful murther was one which admitted 
of no ſacrifice; ſo, I think, the meaning 
of what the Pſalmiſt ſays is to be under- 


ſtood, Thou defireſt not ſacrifice, elſe 


would I give it, as implying, that the 
guilt of blood was ſuch, that he had 
hereby forfeited his life, which, though 
no ſubject had power enough to take 
away: yet God might, for this, have ſer 
his face againſt him, and have cut him 


off, in a viſible manner, from among his 
people, as he often did, when crimes 


were not puniſhed in a legal way. This 
puniſhment Godgraciouſly remitted, when 


he told him, by Nathan, that he had put 


away his fin, he ſhould not die“; and Da- 
vid, when he teſtifies his repentance in 


this P/alm, would have offer d facrifice, 
but he finds that none was ordain'd for 


the ſin he had committed. In other caſes, 
indeed, the church was ſatisfied, excom- 
munication, or ſome other puniſhment, 
prevented, and the offender taken into 
favour, by his offering ſacrifice, in which 


„ Pſal. li. 16. . Þ 2 Sam. xii. 13. 


q Heb. ix. 9. 
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reſpect, this ſervice is called making atone. 
ment for him: But, in other reſpects, it 
was impoſſible to expiate fin thereby, ſo 
as to procure juſtification in the fight of 
God; for they could not expiate it, as 
to what concerns the conſcience, as 'tis 
ſaid, that theſe ſacrifices could not maje 
him, that did the ſervice, perfect, as per- 
taining to the conſcience * ; ſo that that 
guilt of ſin, which burdens the conſciences 
of men, as having more immediately 
to do with God, was taken away only 
by Chriſt's ſacrifice ; in which reſpec, 
the efficacy hereof far exceeds all the ends 
and deſigns of the ſacrifices, which were 
offer'd under the law. And this farther 
appears, inaſmuch as theſe ſacrifices were 
to be repeated, there being a conti- 
nual remembrance of {ſin ; for this ſup- 
Poſes, that fin was not hereby wholly 
expiated in- the ſight of God: and, in 
this, they alſo differ from the ſacrifice 
Chriſt offer d, inaſmuch as that, being ef- 
fectual to take away fin, was offer d but 
once . 3 

Gi. The prieſts under the law were 
mortal, and therefore the prieſthood was 


ſucceſſive; but Chriſt, as he was not 


from them by a lineal deſcent, ſo he had 
no ſucceſſor in his prieſthood. In this, 
the Apoſtle compares him with them, 
when he ſays, They truly were many, be- 
cauſe they were not ſuffer'd to continue, by 
reaſon of death ; but this Man, becauſe he 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable 
prieſthood *. WED | 

Again, as the prieſthood ceaſed, in 
particular perſons, by death, ſo the high 
prieſthood was ſometimes taken away 


from thoſe that were advanced unto ir, 


for ſome inſtances of male-adminiſtration: 
Thus the high prieſthood, for ſome time, 
deſcended in the line of Eleazar, the elder 
branch of Aaron's family; and afterwards, 


during the reign of the judges, it was 


transfer d to the younger branch of his fami- 
ly, namely, the deſcendents from Ithamar, 
in which line it was when Eli was High 
Prieſt © ; and afterwards, when his ſons, 
by their vile behaviour, forfeited their 
right to the high prieſthood, and God 


N Chap. Xe 10, 14. C Chap. vii. BE 


© It js very hard to determine the reaſon of the tranſlation of the high prieſthood, from Eleazar to Ithamar's family, 
or the exact time when this was done. The learned Dr. Lightfoot [See his Works, Pol. I. Pag. 51.] gives a very pro- 
bable account hereof, or the beſt conjecture that, I think, can be made relating to it, which is this: He ſuppoſes, that 


' Fepbthab offer'd his daughter, not as devoting her to perpetual virginity, but by putting her to death, which was one of 


the moſt, vile and inhumane actions that we read of in ſcripture : It was, in Fephthah, a fin of ignorance, ariſing from 
the diſadvantage of his education, and the ill example of thoſe from whom he took it, before he was raiſed up to be a 


judge : Bur the High Prieſt 


t to have reſirain'd him from it, by telling him, chat ic was a fin, whereas, inſtead 


thereof, it is more than probable that he was aQive herein, or the perſon by whom this ſacrifice was perform'd ; and 
conſequently this was ſuch an inſtance of male · adminiſtration, chat, for it, the high prieſthood was taken from chat 
branch of Aaron's family, ia which it then wos, ang transfer d to another, ip 5 


chreatned 
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threatned that he would take it away 
from his family *, (which was accom- 
pliſh'd when Abiathar, in the beginning 


of Solomon's reign, was thruſt from the 
prieſthood) it again deſcended, in Zadock, 


to the elder branch of Aaron's family. 
Again, the prieſthood it ſelf was not 
deſigned to continue for ever, but only 
during that diſpenſation ; after which, 
there was to be no altar, prieſts, nor ſa- 
crifice : But Chriſt's prieſthood, as it was 
unalienable, ſo it could never be forfeited 
by male-adminiſtration, or deſcend to any 
other; therefore he is ſaid to be a Prieſt 
or ever, which ſeems to be the meaning 
of that ſcripture, in which his prieſthood 
is conſider'd, as different from the Levi- 
tical prieſthood, as thoſe prieſts were made 
without an oath ; but this with an oath by 
him, that ſaid unto him, The Lord fware, 
and will not repent, Thou art a prieſt for 
ever *; which oath not only ſignifies the 
eſtabliſhing of him in his prieſthood, but 
it ſecur'd to him that he ſhould never fall 
from it. | | 1 
There are other things in which Chriſt's 
prieſthood differs from that of the prieſts 
under the law, in that Zhey enter d into 
the holy places made with bands, but Cbriſt 
into heaven it ſelf ! ; and then it was only 
the High Prieſt that was to enter into the 
holy of holies: But, as the Apoſtle obſerves, 
that under the goſpel, in the virtue of 
Chriſt's ſacrifice, all believers are admitted 
into the holieſt of all, that is, they haye 
acceſs, through faith, into the preſence 
of God, by the blood of Jeſus. 
And laſtly, under the law, there was a 
certain order of men that were prieſts, 
and yet all the people were not ſo; but, 
under the goſpel-diſpenſation, believers 
are ſtiled, an holy and à royal prieſthood, 
and the ſacrifices they offer up are ſpiritual 


facrifices, acceptable to God by Feſus Chriſt*, 


And this leads us, 1 
2. To conſider Chriſt's prieſthood, as 
typified by Me/chizedek, concerning whom 
it is ſaid, in Gen. xiv. 18, 19, 20. that 
 Melchizedek, ing of Salem, brought forth 
bread and wine to Abraham, returning 
from the ſlaughter of the kings; and he was 
prieſt of the moſt high God, and he bleſſed 
' bim, &c. And this is refer'd to, as tend- 
in 
52 cx. 4. The Lord hath ſworn, and 
will not repent ; thou art a prieſt for ever, 
 _ after the order of Melchizedek ; and the 
Apoſtle, in Heb. vii. refers to theſe 


u 1 Sam. ii. 30. compared with Ver. 35, and I Kings ii. 35. 
2 Heb. v. 11. | 
© Among the latter, is the learned Dr. Lightfoot, See his Works, Fol, I, Pag. 12. and Pol. II. Pag. 327. 


with Ver. 24. 1 Pet lhe 6, 0% - 


cal 


to ſet forth Chriſt's prieſthood, in 


ſcriptures, which are the only places 
of the Old Teſtament where this is 
mentioned, and applies them to Chriſt's 
prieſthood, as containing many things 
which were not typified by the Aaroni- 
prieſthood. And it may be obſer- 
ved, that when the Apoſtle enters on 


this ſubje&, he premiſes this concerning 


it, that it contain'd a very great difficul- 
ty, as he ſays, Of whom i. e. Melchizedek] 
we have many things to ſay, and hard to 
be uttered *, that is, hard to be explain'd, 
ſo as to be fully underſtood ; it will be 
no ſtrange thing therefore if we cannot 
fully explain it, or aſſert ſome things con- 
cerning it, which are only probable ; 
and certainly this obſeryation of the Apo- 
{tle ſhould induce us to treat on this ſub- 


jet with the greateſt humility and mo- 


deſty. As to what we have to ſay con- 
cerning it, I hope we ſhall advance no- 
thing contrary to the analogy of faith, 
how difficult ſoever ſome phraſes, uſed 
in ſcripture, relating thereunto, may ſeem 
to be: And the method in which we ſhall 
proceed, ſhall be; fr/?, to enquire who 
this Melchizedek was; and, ſecondly, how 
we have herein an eminent type of Chriſt's 
prieſthood in ſome things, in which it 
was not ſhadowed forth by the Aaronical 
prieſthood. | | 

(1.) We ſhall enquire who this Mel. 
chizedek probably was ; and here we paſs 


by the conjecture of ſome who lived in 


an early age of Chriſtianity, whom Epi- 
pbanius mentions *, who ſuppoſed that 
he was the Holy Ghoſt ; which appears to 
be a very abſurd notion, inaſmuch as we 
never read, in ſcripture, of the Holy 
Ghoſt's appearing in the form of a man, 
nor of his performing any of thoſe offices 
which belong to the Mediator ; and there- 
fore it is equally contrary, to the tenor 
of ſcripture, to call him the prieſt of the 
moſt high God, as it is to call the Father 
ſo; and thus Melchizedek is tiled in the 
ſcripture we are explaining. I ſhall add 
no more, as to this ungrounded opinion ; 
but proceed to conſider that which is 
mote commonly acquieſced in, namely, 

_ Firſt, That he was a man: But whenit 
is farther enquired, what man? there are 
three different opinions relating here- 
unto. 3 

1. The Jews generally conclude that 
was Shem, the ſon of Noab, as alſo do many 
other ancient and modern writers, who paya 
deference to their authority and reaſoning<, 


* Chap. vii. 21. J Chap. ix. 7, compared 
b Vid. Epipb. Her. Pag. 67. J. 7. 


The 


420 Various Opinions about Melchizedek, who he was, 
The principal thing that induces them ro to be without father, without mother 
be of this opinion is, becauſe ir appears, without beginning of years, and end of 
from ſcripture-chronology, that Shem was life: But it may farther be ſaid concern- 
living at that time, when Abraham re- ing him, that he had not received. the 
turn'd from the ſlaughter of the kings. patriarchal benediction from Noah, his 
And they farther add, that Shem, having poſterity having had a curſe entail'd upon 
received the patriarchal benediction from them, as it is ſaid, in Gen. ix. 25. Curſed 
his father, might truly be reckoned the be Canaan. Therefore ſome queſtion, 
greateſt man in the church, and that both whether Ham might be reckon'd a mem- 
as a prieſt and a king, as Melchizedek ber of the church, much more whether 
is deſcribed. to be : But there are two ve- he deſerved to be called a prieſt of the 
ry conſiderable objections againſt this opi- moſt high God, and King of righteouſ— 
nion, which have weight enough in them, neſs; though, tis true, this author ſup. 
if not to overthrow it, at leaſt to make it poſes, that Ham was not curſed by Noah, 
very doubtful, namely: 5 but only Canaan his ſon, and his poſte- 
(I.) That Shem's father, mother, and rity ; therefore he might have been an 
deſcent, together with the beginning of his excellent perſon, and deſerved the cha- 
life, and afterwards the end thereof, were racter given of Melchizedek, But there 
well known, the year when he was born, are very few who will be convinced by 
and the time that he lived, being particu- this method of reaſoning; and therefore 
larly mentioned in ſcripture; and there- we pals it over, and proceed to conſider, 
fore the Apoſtle could not ſay concerning That the greateſt part of di- 
him, as he does concerning Melchizedek, vines ſuppoſe, that it is not only the 
that he was without father, without mother, ſafeſt, but moſt probable way of ſolving 
without deſcent, having neither beginning of this difficulty, to confeſs, that it is im- 
days, nor end of life; meaning, as moſt ex- poſſible to determine who he was, and 
poſitors ſuppoſe, that he was ſo, becauſe that the Holy Ghoſt has purpoſely con- 
theſe were not known, or mentioned in cealed this matter from us, that he might 
{cripture. be a more eminent type of Chriſt ; and 
( 2.) Tis very plain, from ſcripture, therefore they ſuppoſe him to have been 
that Shem's place of abode was not in the a certain unknown king and prieſt, reſi- 
land of Canaan, and therefore he could not ding in Feru/alem, at that time when 
be ſaid to be king of Salem, that is, as it Abraham was met by him, and that this 
is underſtood by the greateſt number of ought to put a full ſtop to all farther en- 
expoſitors of Jeruſalem; ſince this was quiries about him; upon which account, 
the ſeat of the poſterity of Ham, one of it may well be ſaid, concerning him, that 
Shem's brethren, accordingly from Ca- he was without father, without mother, 
naan, his ſon, that land took its name. Sc. that is, theſe were not known; and 
This evidently appears from what is what does not appear to be, is {ſometimes 
ſaid in Gen. x. 6—20. where the Je- faid, in ſcripture, not to be. Thus con- 
bufite, Emorite, Hivite, and other inha- cerning their opinion, who ſuppoſe that 
bitants of the land of Canaan, are ſaid to he was a man. 909 
be the deſcendents of Ham. For thele Secondly, There is another opinion con- 
reaſons, Melchizedek does not appear to cerning him, which, though not ſo com- 
have been Shem. | _ _ monlyreceived as the firſt and third above- 
2. There is one learned writer who mentioned, which, though probably it 
conjectures that this Me/chizedek was Ham, may not be without ſome difficulties at- 
which, indeed, agrees very well with the tending it, yet it very much deſerves our 
place of his reſidence: But there are other conſideration, namely, that Melcbixedeb 
things whichrender this opinion not in the was our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, aſſu- 
| leaſt probable; not only becauſe the ſame ming, at that time, the form of a man, 
thing may be obſerved of Ham, as was and perſonating a prieſt and a king, as he 
before of Shem, that he could not be ſaid did on ſeveral occafions, deſigning hereby 


A We have no account of the year when this battle was fought; but tis evident that it was before 7/aac was born, and 
conſequently before Abraham had lived 25 years in the land of Canaan. And that Shem was then living, appears from 
hence, that from the flood to Abraham's coming into the land of Canaan, was 427 years, as appears by conſid ering the 
ſum total of the years of the lives of the patriarchs, mention'd in Cen. xi. 10. & ſeq. and alſo that Terah was 130 
"years old when Abraham was born, as appears, by comparing Gen. xi. 32. with A#s vii. 4. and Cen. xii, 4, and by 
corfideting Abraham as 75 years old, as it is there ſaid he was, when he left Haran. Now Shem was born 98 or 100 
years before the flood, as appears by comparing Gen. v. 32, with Chap. xi. 10. and vii. 11. Therefore, when Abra- 
bam went out of his country, into the land of Canaan, Shem was 525 or 527 years old; and, when Shem died, he was 
Goo years old, Gen. xi. 10, 11, therefore Shem lived more than half a hundred years after this battle was fought. 

© See Furieu's Critical Hiſtory, Fol. I. Chap, 11. f See Critical Hiſtory, . I. Pag. 110, | 
8 | t@ 


it is argued in defence of this opinion. 

1*, That when the Apoſtle deſcribes 
him as king of Salem, he does not here- 
by intend Feru/alem, or that, at that 
time, he reſided there: But, as he ex- 


rw it, in the words immediately fol- 


owing, it implies, that he was King of 
peace, as this word Salem ſignifies ; and 
accordingly he is fet forth by two of 


thoſe glorious titles, which are given 


him elſewhere in ſcripture, namely, King 


of righteouſneſs, as it is ſaid concerning 
him, that @ King /hall reign and proſper, 


awho is called, The Lord our righteouſneſs" ; 
and likewiſe, The Prince of peace 


And that which makes this opinion more 


probable, is, that it doth not appear that 
Feruſalem was called Salem, which is 


ſuppoſed to be a contraction of the 


word Feruſalem till ſome ages after this; 


for, till David conquer'd it, it was com- 


monly known by the name of Febus *. 
2. The Apoſtle's deſcription of him, 
as being without father, without mother, 
without deſcent, having neither beginning of 
days, nor end of life, is rather applicable toa 
divine Perſon than a mere man. And as 
for the ſenſe, which is generally given of 
thoſe words, namely, that he was with- 
out father, Sc. becauſe no mention is 
made thereof in ſcripture, that is, in 


thoſe two ſcriptures in the Old Teſta- 


ment, in which he is ſpoken of; this 
ſeems more ſtrain'd and forc'd, than to 
underſtand them according to the proper 
ſenſe of the words; and if indeed this 
imports nothing elſe, but the filence of 


ſcripture, with relation thereunto, there 


a right to this character as Melchizedek ; 


— 


office to him, and the church, in 


are many other perſons who have as great 


as Job, Elijah, &c. whereas Melchizedek 
is thus deſcribed, as diſtinguiſhed from 
all others. 5 


To this we may add, (which will far- 
ther ſtrengthen this argument) what the 
Apoſtle ſays, that, in this reſpect, he was 


made like the Son of God, that is, as is 


generally ſuppoſed, a type of him. Now, 


if his being without father, mother, de- 


ſcent, &c. in the common acceptation of 


the words, be inconfiſtent with his being 
a type of Chriſt to the church, in Abra- 
ham's time, then certainly that cannot be 


the ſenſe thereof; for he was, without 


doubt, a type of his prieſtly and kingly 
his 
days, as well as to thoſe who lived in fol - 
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to prefigure his future incarnations. And 


a type thereof to many, who lived in that 
age, 1s evident ; for they, who lived in 
the place where he was born and died, 
knew his father, mother, deſcent, begin- 
ning, or end of life ; therefore he was no 


type of Chriſt's eternal prieſthood to them. 


And as for Abraham, though he might 
not know his father, mother, or deſcent, 
or the exa& time when he was born, and 
ſo, in that reſpect, he might, in part, 
be made like to the Son of God, to ur 
as ſignifying, that his prieſtly office was 
not derived by deſcent, as the Aaronical 


prieſthood deſcended from parents to 


children: yet he could not be a type of 
the everlaſting duration of Chriſt's prieſt- 
ly office, ſince he was then no more 


without end of days, in the common ſenſe 


in which that expreſſion is taken, than 


Abrabam, or any other who lived with 


him, who could not be ſuppoſed to know 


the time, or place, of their death. And 


if, according to the common opinion, 
Melchizedek is ſaid to be without father, 


mother, deſcent, &c. becauſe there is no 


mention thereof in ſcripture, this could 
not be a 


Zar. There is another thing, which 
may be obſerved in the Apoſtle's deſcrip- 


tion of him, when he ſays, that he i- 


veth, and accordingly is oppoſed to thoſe 


prieſts that die, by which he ſeems to 


be deſcribed as immortal, and ſo oppoſed 
to mortal men. Tis not ſaid, that he 
once lived, and' that we have no mention 
of the time of his death, but he liveth, 
which ſome conclude to be an aſcription 
of that divine perfection to him, where- 


by he is ſtiled the living God, or, as it is 


faid in one of the following Verſes, He 
ever hveth n, to denote his eternal prieſt- 
hood ; or, as he ſays concerning himſelf 
elſewhere, I am he that liveth, and was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore n. 
/ 4", That which {till makes this opi- 
nion more probable, is, the conſideration of 


the place, where they, who defend the 


other ſide of the queſtion, ſuppoſe he li- 
ved, and the people to whom he mini- 
ſter d as a prieſt; which ſeems not agree- 


able to the. character given him, as the 
greateſt prieſt on earth. The inhabitants 


of Feruſalem, at that time, were idola- 
ters, or, atleaſt, they had no relation to 
the church of God, which was then ſeat- 
ed in Abraham's family ; for, when Abra- 


type to Abraham, or any other, 
before the word of God was committed 
to writing. 


— 


— 
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lowing ages. Now, that he could not be ham ſojourn'd in Gerar, not many miles 


2 This opinion is maintained by cunæus, Wia. ejuſd. Repub, Hebr. Lib. III. cap. 3.] and ſome others after him. 
n Jer, xxiii, 5, 6. 1 Iſai. ix. 6, 1 Chron, xi. 4. Heb. vii. 8. m Ver. 25, n Rev. i. 18. 
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diſtant from it, in the ſouth-weſt border 
of the land of Canaan, he gives this de- 
ſcription of it, that he thought ſurely the 
fear of God was not in this place; and it 
can hardly be ſuppoſed that Jebus, or 
Feruſalem, was much better. If the Ca- 
naanites had been members of the true 
church, Abraham would not have lived 
as a ſtranger and ſojourner amongſt them, 
not deſirous to converſe with them. Since 
therefore Jeruſalem, or Salem, was inha- 
bited by thoſe who were not worſhippers 
of the true God, how could Melchizedek 
be ſaid to be their prieſt, or a miniſter in 
holy things to them? for, though an holy 
man may be a king over a wicked people, 
ſuch an one cannot well be ſaid to be a 
prieſt to thoſe, who defire not to be found 
in the exerciſe of God's true worſhip. _ 
gy, It ſeems farther probable, that 
 Melchizedek was not a prieſt, or king, 
whoſe uſual place of reſidence was Feru- 
alem, where he miniſter'd and reign'd, 
inaſmuch as we do not read that Abra- 
bam, at any other time, converſed, or 
Joined with him in worſhip, though the 
place where he ſojourn'd was but a few 
miles diſtant from it, which we can hard- 
ly ſuppoſe that he would have neglected 
to do, or that we ſhould have had no ac- 


. count of any intercourſe between theſe 


two men, (who muſt be . reckon'd the 
_ greateſt and beſt that lived on earth) be- 
ſides that mentioned in the ſcripture we 
are now conſidering. „„ 

G.. This may be farther argued, from 
what the Apoſtle ſays, that Melch:zedek 


and conſequently he bleſſed him, by ma- 
king him bleſſed, or conferring ſome of 
thoſe bleſſings, which he has to beſtow 

as a divine Perſon, the Fountain of ble. 
ſedneſs. Theſe are the moſt material ar- 
guments which are brought in defence of 
this opinion; from whence it ſeems pro- 
bable, that our Saviour, on this occafion 

aſſumed the form of a Man, as he 1 
did, and appear d to Abraham with the 
meen and likeneſs of a King and Prieſt; 
as he is ſaid elſewhere to appear to 
Jaſbua, in the form of a warrior, with his 
ſword drawn in his hand, and ſoon diſco. 
ver'd to him who he was; ſo we may 
ſuppoſe, that, at this time, he appear'd 
to Abraham as a King and a Prieſt, and 
diſcover'd to him who he was, and the 


right he had to the ſpoils he had gain'd, 


of which he accepted the tithes, partly, 
to ſignify that this was to be the way in 


_ which the prieſthood was to be ſupported 


bleſſed Abraham, and infers, from thence, 


that he was ſuperior to him, inaſmuch as 


the leſs is bleſſed of the - better *. There 


are but two ſenſes in which a perſon is 
ſaid to bleſs another; the one is, by pray- 
ing for a ns on him, or as God's 
meſſenger, ſignifying, that he would 
bleſs him ; and the other is, by confer- 
ing bleſſedneſs upon him, or making him 
bleſſed. Now, if Melcbhigedek had onl 
bleſſed Abraham, in the former of theſe 
ſenſes, which he might have done, had 
he been a mere- man, the Apoſtle could 
not have infer'd, from hence, his ſupe- 
riority to Abraham ; for the loweſt of 
men may, in this ſenſe, bleſs the greateſt, 
that is, pray for a bleſſing on them, and 
God might employ ſuch to declare to 
others that they are bleſſed ; yet it would 
not follow, from hence, that they are, 1 


this reſpe&, greater than them. Melc bi- 
zedek bleſſed Abraham, and therefore, as 
the Apoſtle infers, was greater than him; 


© Heb. vii. 7. - 


in future ages; but principally to give 
herein a type of that divine homage, 
which we owe to him, as the Prieſt and 
King of his people. I will not be too te- 


nacious of this fide of the queſtion, bur, 


to me, it ſeems the more probable, eſpe- 
cially if what is objected againſt it does not 


weaken the force of the arguments brought 
to ſupport it, which are now to be conſider'd. 


Object. 1. The place of Melchizedet's 
reſidence is ſaid to be Salem, or Jeruſa- 


lem, in the land of Canaan, where he was 
a king and prieſt. Now this could not be 


ſaid of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; for, as his 
kingdom was not of this world, ſo he 
never reſided, or fix'd his abode in any 
part of it before his incarnation. Tis 

true, he ſometimes appear'd then in 
the form of a Man, or an Angel, that he 
might occaſionally converſe with his peo- 
ple; yet he never continued long, or 
dwelt amongſt them, till he was made 
fleſh ; whereas, Melchizedek ſeems to be 


_ deſcribed as an inhabitant of the land of 


In 


= 


Canaan, dwelling in Salem, therefore it 
cannot be meant of him. 


1 


Anſiv. This objection takes ſome things 


for granted, that will not readily be al- 
lowed, by thoſe who entertain the con- 
trary way of thinking, vig. that Salem is 
the name of a place, and that there he 
reſided; whereas it may be replied to 
this, that it is rather a character of his 
perſon; for, if Tzedet be a character of 
his perſon, as ſignifying righteouſneſs, 
why-ſhould it be denied that Salem, from 
the Hebrew. word Shalom, is alſo a glo- 
rious character, belonging to his perſon * 


eſpe- 
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eſpecially conſidering the Apoſtle explains 
both of them in this ſenſe, when he fays, 


that theſe words, by interpretation, are, 


King of righteouſneſs, and King of peace; 
and, if this be true, there is no force in 
the other part of the objection, taken from 


his reſiding in any particular place before 


his incarnation. 

Object. 2. It is farther objected, that 
our Saviour is ſaid to be a Prieſt, after the 
order of Melchizedek , and that after the 
fimilitude of Melchizedek there ariſeth ano- 


ther Prieſt”, meaning our Saviour; there- 


. Fore he cannot be the ſame perſon with 

Melchizedek. . 10 5 
Anſiw. This objection is much more 
material than any other, which is brought 


againſt this opinion, which, I am apt to 


think, determines the ſentiments of ma- 
ny, who give into the commonly receiv'd 
opinion concerning him: But, as it ought 
to be conſider'd, whether the arguments, 
indefence of the other fide of the queſtion, 
be concluſive ; ſo it may be replied to it; 
that Chriſt might be called a Prieſt, af- 
ter the order of Melchizedek, though he 
were the perſon intended by him, if we 
take the words in this ſenſe; v:z. that, by 


his appearing in the form of a Prieſt and 


a King to Abraham, he afforded a type, or 
figure, of what he would really be, and 


do, after his incarnation, and herein 
gave a ſpecimen of his prieſtly and 
kingly office, which he would afterwards 


execute. And this might as well be ſaid 
to be a type hereof, as any of his ap- 


arances, in the form of a man, were 


typical of his incarnation, which divines 
generally call a Prelibation thereof, which 
differs very little from the ſenſe of the 
word Type. ; BY 
As to what is ſaid concerning another 

Prieſt ariſing after the ſimilitude of Mel- 
chizedek, tho' it may be reckon'd a ſtrong 
objection againſt our argument; yet let it 


be conſider d, that after the ſimilitude of 


Melchizedek, imports the fame thing as 


after the order of Melch:zedet ; and fo it 


ſignifies, that there is a fimilitude, or 
likeneſs, between what he then appear d 
to be, and what he really was, after his 


incarnation: And as for his being called 


another Prieſt, that does not imply that he 
was a Prieſt different from Melch:zedek, but 
from the prieſts under the law ; for the 
Apoſtle, as appears by. the context, is 
comparing Chriſt's prieſthood with the 
Aaronical; and therefore, when he exe- 
cuted his prieſtly office, after his incarna- 
tion, he might well be :ſtiled another 
W Heb. vii. 2. 


Der 
By 1 


Prieſt, that is, aPrieſtnotdeſcending from 
Aaron, but the anti-type of Melchizedeh, as 
prefigured by this remarkable occurrence. 

Thus concerning that difficult queſtion, 
who Melchizedek was? All that I ſhall 


add 1s, whether it were Chriſt himſelf, 


or ſome other perſon, yet it is evident 
that there was herein a very eminent type 
of Chriſt's kingly and prieſtly office ; 
and more eſpecially of his prieſtly, as 
containing 1n it ſeveral things that were 
not ſhadowed forth by the Aaronical 
prieſthood ; particularly, tho' the Aaroni- 
cal prieſthood contained a type of Chriſt's 


making atonement, by ſhedding his blood; 


yet there was nothing in it that typified 


the glory of his Perſon, his immortality 


and ſinleſs perfection, the eternal dura- 


tion of his prieſthood, or his being im- 


mediately raiſed up, by God, for that end; 
nor was there herein a type of the kingly and 
prieſtly office of Chriſt, as belonging to the 
ſame Perſon, ſince the prieſts under the 
law were not Kings, nor the kings prieſts. 


| Moreover, Melchizedet's being repre- 
ſented as without father, without mother, 


without deſcent, having neither beginning 


of days, nor end of life, plainly fignifies, 
that the execution of his prieſtly office 
depended immediately on God, who raiſed 


him up, as an extraordinary Perſon, for 
this end, as well as that he remains a 
Prieſt for ever; ſo that, if we take both 


theſe types together, we have a very plain 


and clear repreſentation of Chriſt's prieſtly 
office. And this leads us to conſider, 


* 


III. The neceſſity of Chriſt's executing 
that part of his prieſtly office, which 
conſiſts in his making ſatisfaction to di- 
vine juſtice. This is generally denied by 
thoſe who oppoſe his divinity; and parti- 
cularly the Socinians, who maintain, that 
God pardons fin without ſatisfaction, 
And others, who do not altogether deny the 
ſatisfaction of Chriſt, ſuppoſe, that God 


might have pardoned fin without it; bur 


that it was more expedient to make a de- 


mand of it, than not, inaſmuch as his ho- 
nour, as the Governor of the world, is 


ſecured thereby, and therefore that his 
demanding ſatisfaction, is the reſult of 


his will; and accordingly, that he might 
have required and accepted of a ſatisfa- 


ction, leſs valuable than what was given him 


by our Saviour: this opinion is equally to 
be oppoſed with the former, as derogatory 


to the glory of the divine perfections. 
Now, when we aſſert the neceſſity of 
ſatisfaction, we mean, that God could 


* 
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not, in conſiſtency with his holineſs and 
juſtice, pardon fin without it; and that 
no ſatisfaction, ſhort of that which Chriſt 
gave, is ſufficient to anſwer the end de- 
ſigned thereby, or worthy to be accepted 
by God, as a price of redemption. . _ 
And, when we aſſert that ſatisfaction 
was neceſſary, we would be underſtood as 


intending it in the ſame ſenſe, as forgive- 
neſs of fin, or ſalvation is ſo; the neceſſi- 


ty hereof being conditional, or founded 
on this ſuppoſition, that God deſigned to 


| ſave ſinners. This, indeed, he might 


have refuſed to have done, and then there 
would have been no room for ſatisfaction 
to be given to his juſtice : But, ſince God 
deſigned to be reconciled to his people, 
and to bring them to glory, we cannot 
but aſſert the neceſſity of ſatisfaction in 
order thereunto; and, to prove this, let 
it be conſider'd, | 1. 
1. That the neceſſity hereof appears 


from the holineſs of God; and accord- 


ingly, e 340 
(I.) Inaſmuch as he is infinitely per- 


fect, he cannot but will and love that 


which is moſt agreeable to his nature, 
and which contains the brighteſt diſplay 
of his image, which conſiſts in righteouſ- 


' neſs and true holineſs, as it is ſaid, The 


righteous Lord loveth righteouſneſs *, And 
it follows, from hence, 


( 2.) That he cannot but hate, and have 


an infinite averſion to, what ever is con- 
trary hereunto; for, if his love of holi- 
neſs be founded in the perfection of his 
nature, then his hatred of ſin, which is 
oppoſite to it, muſt be founded therein: 
Thus it is ſaid, Thou art of purer eyes than 
20 bebold evil, and canſt not look on ini- 
quity* ; and elſewhere, Thou hateſt all 
_ workers of iniquity n. Now God's hating 
ſin, conſiſts in his infinite oppoſition to 
it, and ſo it is natural to him; or in his 
will, to puniſh it; and conſequent there- 
unto, in his actual puniſhing of it. If 


the firſt of theſe be neceſſary; the others 


muſt be ſo likewiſe; or, if he be a hol 
God, he cannot but determine to puni 
fin, and afterwards to put his determina- 


ion in execution. 


7 \ 


(.) He is alſo obliged to manifeſt his 


hatred of fin, otherwiſe he could not be 
glorified by his creatures, as an holy God; 


for he cannot have the glory of any attri- 


bute aſcribed to him, unleſs there be a 


viſible diſplay thereof; therefore he is 
obliged to demonſtrate his hatred of ſin, 
by puniſhing it; and, ſince this obliga- 
tion ariſes fr Om a neceſſity of nature, and 
| f Pſal, Xl, 7. 3 Hab. i. 5 


* 
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not barely from an a& of his will, it fol- 
lows, that he is obliged to puniſh all fin, 


even that which he deſigns to pardon : 


But this could not have been done with- 
out a demand of ſatisfaction to be given, 
by a ſurety, in the ſinner's behalf, which 
plainly evinces the neceſſity of ſatisfaction, 
which was the thing to be proved. 

2. This farther appears, from the pu- 
niſhment threaten'd by the law of God, 


which allo is neceſſary. For the under- 


ſtanding of which, let it be conſider'd, 
(..) That God cannot but give a lar, 
to intelligent creatures, who, as ſuch, 
are the ſubjects of moral government, and 
therefore under a natural obligation to 
yield obedience to him: But this they 


could not do, if the law were not given 


and promulgated. 


( 2.) Ir was neceſſary for God to annex 


a threatning to his law, in which reſpect 
puniſhment would be due to thoſe who 
violate it, whereby obedience might be 
enforced ; and that fear, which is excited 
by it, would be an additional motive 
hereunto, otherwiſe the ſinner would be 
ready to conclude, that he might go on in 
his rebellion againſt God with impunity. 
(.) If this law be violated, as it is b 
ſin, the truth of God, as the reſult of the 
threatning annex'd to it, obliges him to 
uniſh it, either in our own perſons, or 
in the perſon of our ſurety, that ſo the 
honour of his law might be ſecured, which 


he is obliged to vindicate, as it contains a 


bright diſplay of the glory of his per- 
fections. trot 903 15 


3. If God could, conſiſtently with his 


own perfections, pardon fin without ſa- 


tisfaftion, he would not have . ſent his 


well-beloved Son to ſuffer for it. This 
plainly appears fromhis wiſdom and good- 
neſs. It is not conſiſtent with the glory 
of his wiſdom, for him to bring about a 
thing with ſo much difficulty, and with 


ſuch diſplays of his vindictive juſtice, in 


puniſhing one who never offended him, 
if he could have anſwer'd the great end 
hereof on eaſier terms, or have brought 
about the work of our ſalvation without 
it ; neither does it conſiſt with his good- 
neſs to infli& puniſhment, where it is 
not abſolutely neceſſary, ſince, agreeably 
to this perfection, he delights rather to 
extend compaſſion, than to diſplay his 
vindictive juſtice, if it might be avoided. 
Accordingly he is deſctibed, in ſcripture, 
(ſpeaking after the manner of men) as 
puniſhing fin with a kind of "regret, or 
reluctaney : This is ſaid to be #1 
v Pal v. 33 : Hoſea xi, 8. 
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flrange work ; and that he doth not affict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men *, 
but, on the other hand, deligbteth in 


mercy * ; therefore if he could, conſiſtent- 


ly with his perfections, have pardoned fin 
without ſatisfaction, he would not have 
commanded the ſword of his vindictive 
juſtice to awake againſt the man that 1s 


his fellow *, as an expedient to bring about 
an end, that might have been attained 


without it. 


Moreover, if God could have pardoned 


ſin without ſatisfaction, then his giving 


his own Son to perform it for us, would 
not have been ſuch a wonderful inſtance 


of divine grace, as it is repreſented to be 
in ſcripture; for it would not have been 
the only expedient to bring about our ſal- 
vation, if ſatisfaction were not abſolutely 
neceſſary thereunto. 


IV. We are now to conſider what kind 
of ſatisfaction God demanded for the ex- 
piating of ſin. There are many who do 
not pretend, in all reſpects, to deny the 
neceſſity of ſatisfaction; but, when they 
explain what they mean by it, it amounts 
to little more than a denial thereof: Thus 
the Heathen, who had learn'd, by tradi- 
tion, that ſacrifices were to be offer d, to 
make atonement for ſin, concluded that 


theſe were ſufficient to ſatisfy for it, and 


thereby to deliver from the guilt thereof. 
And ſome of the Jeus, in a degenerate 
age of the church, ſeem'd to have nothing 
elſe in view, and to have no regard. to the 
ſpiritual meaning thereof, or their refe- 
rence to Chriſt's ſatisfaction, as types of 
it, when they reſted in them, as ſuppo- 
fing, that the multitude of their ſacrifices 
were ſufficient to fatisfy for thoſe vile 
abominations, which they were guilty of; 


upon which occaſion, God expreſſes the 


greateſt diſlike thereof, when he ſays, To 
what purpoſe is the multitude of your ſacri- 
ces unto me? I am full of the burnt-offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed beaſts, and T 


delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 


lambs, or of he-goats © ; and elſewhere he 


tells them, T1 /pake not to your fathers, nor 


commanded them in the day that I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
deg” lik s or facrifices *. He does not 
mean that theſe were not inſtituted by 
bim; bur it is as though he had faid, 
I did not hereby intend that they ſhould 
be reckon'd a ſufficient price to re of 
my juſtice for ſin. And, to fence again 
this ſuppoſition, the Apoſtle ſays, that it 


* Lam. iii. 33. 


- Heb, x. 4+ 


Y Tſai, xxviii. 21. 
Jer. vii. 22. 


2 Micah vii. 18. * Zech. xiii. 7. 


7s not poſſible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats ſhould take away fins , for they were 
far from being a ſufficient price to ſatisfy 
God. 1 ; 
Moreover, the Papiſts ſpeak much of 
human ſatisfactions, conſiſting in various 
penances, faſtings, leading a mortified life, 


parting with their eſtates, and ſubmitting 


to voluntary poverty, with a deſign to 
make atonement for ſin. The main 
foundation of this opinion, is their ſup- 
poſing, that, whatever ſatisfaction God 
demands for ſin, it is the reſult of his 
will, and therefore he might accept of 
the ſmalleſt inſtance of obedience and 
ſuffering, as ſufficient to compenſate for 
it, becauſe he has deem'd it ſo; and there- 
fore they diſtinguiſh between giving ſa- 
tisfaction to God, and to his juſtice. 
God, ſay they, may accept of, or be ſa- 
tisfied with the ſmalleſt price, inſtead of 
that which is moſt valuable; whereas 
nothing can, properly ſpeaking, be ſaid 
to ſatisfy juſtice, but that which has in it 
a value in proportion to what is purchaſed 
thereby. As to the former branch of this 


diſtinction, we deny that God can accept 


of any thing as a price of redemption, 


but what has a tendency to, ſecure the 


glory of his perfeCtions, and that, nothing 
leſs than an infinite price, can do, and 
therefore the diſtinction is vain, and no- 
thing to their purpoſe ; or, if they ſup- 
poſe that God can be ſatisfied with what 
juſtice does not conclude ſufficient, then 
it is blaſphemous, and derogatory to the 
divine perfections. Therefore we can allow 
of no ſatisfaction, but what tends to ſet 
forth the glory, and fulfil the demands 
of divine juſtice; accordingly, we are 


to conſider, that the ſatisfaction which 


was demanded by the juſtice of God, for 
the expiation of ſin, muſt contain in it 
two things; namely, r 

1. It muſt be of infinite value, other- 
wiſe it would not be ſufficient to com- 
penſate for the injuries offer'd to the di- 
vine name, by fin which is objectively 
infinite, and therefore deſerves a puniſh- 
ment proportion'd to it, and conſequently 
the price demanded to ſatisfy for it, muſt 
be of equal value. The juſtice of God 
would caſt the utmoſt contempt on any 


thing that falls ſhort hereof : Thus the 


rophet repreſents one, as making a very 
Figs overture, which one would think 

ſufficient, if a finite price were ſo, when 
he ſpeaks, in a beautiful climax, or gra- 
dation, of coming before the Lord with 


it. 


SQ 
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 burnt-offerings, and theſe well - choſen, 


calves of a year old, and a multitude of 
them; Will the Lord be pleaſed with thou- 
ſands of rams, a price which very few 
were able to give, or with ten thouſands 
of rivers of oy? in which he offers more 
than it was poſhble to give; then he 
aſcends yet higher, and, if it were ſuffi- 
cient, would part with his firſi-born for 
his tranſgreſſion, the fruit of his body for 
the fin of his ſoul; all which is reckon'd 
an inconſiderable price, not ſufficient to 
procure the thing deſigned thereby; and 
therefore he that offers it, is adviſed, in- 
ſtead of pretending to ſatisfy divinejuſtice 


by a finite price, fo walk humbly with his 


God , and, whatever obedience he is obli- 


ved to perform, not to have the vanity to 


think that this is a ſufficient price to an- 


ſwer that end. 


2. Satisfaction muſt bear ſome ſimili- 
tude, or reſemblance, as to the matter of 
it, to that debt which was due from thoſe 

for whom it was to be given. Here we 


muſt conſider what was the debt due 


from us, for which a demand of ſatiſ- 
faction was made; this was twofold. 

(..) A debt of perfect and ſinleſs obe- 
dience, whereby the glory of God's ſove- 
reignty might be ſecured, and the honour 
of his law maintained. This debt it was 
morally impoſſible for man to pay, after 


his fall; for it implies a contradiction to 


ſay, that a fallen creature can yield ſinleſs 
obedience; nevertheleſs, it was demanded 
of us, though fallen ; for the obligation 
could not be diſanulled by our diſability 
to perform it. 5 | 

| (2) There was a debt of puniſhment, 
which we were liable to, in proportion 
to the demerit of fin, as the reſult of the 
condemning ſentence of the law, which 
threaten'd death for every tranſgreſſion 
and diſobedience. Now, if ſatisfaction 
be made to the juſtice of God, it muſt 
have theſe ingredients in it. 

As to the infinite value of the price 
_ that was given, this is conteſted by none, 
but thoſe who deny the divinity of Chriſt; 
and thoſe arguments that Have been 
brought in ee of that doctrine, and 
others, by which we have proved the ne- 
ceflity that our Mediator ſhould be God, 


render it leſs needful for us, at preſent, 


to enlarge on this ſubject . But there 
are many, who do not deny the neceffity 


of an infinite ſatisfaction, who will not 


ow that it is neceſſary that there ſhould 
a reſemblance between the debt con- 


* 
© Micah vi. 7, 8. | '# 


s See Quel. xxXVIII. 


tracted, and fatisfaction given; and, by 
theſe, it is objected, 

Object. 1. That the leaſt inſtance of 
obedience, or one drop of Chriſt's blood, 


was a ſufficient price to ſatisfy divine 
juſtice; in defence of which they argue, 


that theſe muſt be ſuppoſed to have had 
in them an infinite value; but nothing 
can be greater than what is infinite, and 
therefore that one ſingle act of obedience 
was ſufficient to redeem the whole world 
of fallen men, or the whole number of 
79 2 angels, if God had pleaſed to order 
IT 10. | | . 

Anſw. Though we do not deny that 
the leaſt inſtance of obedience, or ſuffer- 
ings perform'd by our Saviour, would 
have been of infinite value, inaſmuch as 
we do not conclude the infinity of ohe- 


dience to conſiſt in a multitude of acts, 


or in its being perfectly ſinleſs; nor do 
we deem his ſufferings infinite, merely 


becauſe they were exquiſite, or greater 


than what mankind are generally liable 
to in this world, but becauſe they were 
the obedience and ſufferings of a divine 
Perſon ; neither do we deny, that, ac- 


cording to the ſame method of reaſoning, 


the leaſt a& of obedience and ſuffering, 
performed by him, would have been in- 
finite. Nevertheleſs, it does not follow, 
from hence, that this would have been a 
ſufficient price of redemption ; for the 
ſufficiency of the price does not only riſe | 
from the infinite value thereof, but from 
God's will to accept of it; and he could 
not be willing to accept of any price, but 
what had a tendency to illuſtrate and ſet 
forth the glory of his holineſs, as a ſin- 
hating God, and of his ſovereignty in the 
government of the world, in ſuch a way, 
that the moſt fit means might be uſed to 


prevent the commiſſion of it, and of his 


truth, in fulfilling the threatnings de- 
nounced, which man was expoſed to, by 
his violating the law. Now theſe ends 
could not be anſwer'd by one ſingle inſtance 
of obedience, or ſuffering, and therefore 
God could not deem them ſufficient; and 
it is plain that he did not, for, if he had, 
he would not have deliver'd our Saviour 
to ſuffer all that he did; concerning whom 
'tis faid, He ſpared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all lb. 

Moreover, it was neceſſary that re- 
demprion ſhould be brought about in ſuch 
a way, as would lay the finner under the 
higheſt obligation to , admire the love, 


both of the Father and the Son. Now, if 


| Chriſt 


Chriſt had perform'd only one act of obe- 
dience, or ſuffer'd in the leaſt degree, this 
inſtance of condeſcenſion, though infinite, 
would not have had ſo great a tendency 
to anſwer this end; nor could it have 
been ſaid, as it is, with a great emphaſis 
of expreſſion, that God commendeth his 
love towards us, in that while we were yet 
ſinners, Chriſt died for us. 

Object. 2. It is objected, by others, 
that Chriſt's active obedience was no part 
of the ſatisfaction which he gave for us, 
inaſmuch as this was a debt due from 
him for himſelf, his human nature (in 


which alone he could yield obedience) 


being under a natural obligation to per- 
form it; therefore he could not be ſaid 
to pay that debt for us, which was due 
for himſelf, As for his paſſive obedience, 
that, indeed, might be perform'd for us, 
becauſe, being an innocent Perſon, he 


was not under any obligation to ſuffer, 


but by his own conſent ; but this cannor 
be ſaid of his active obedience. And it is 
farther objected, that, if he had per- 


form'd active obedience for us, this would 


have exempted us from an obligation to 
yield obedience our ſelves, and conſe- 
quently this dorineleads to licentiouſneſs. 
Anſw. We allow that Chriſt, as Man, 
was obliged to perform obedience, as a 
debt due from him, as a Creature, and 
conſequently, now he is in heaven, he is 
under the ſame obligation; though this 
has no reference to the work of our re- 


demption, which was finiſh'd before he 


went thither: Nevertheleſs, the obedience 


he performed before his death, might be 


deem'd a part of that ſatisfaction which 
he gave to the juſtice of God for us; for, 
(1.) His being under the law, was the 
reſult of his own voluntary conſent, inaſ- 
much as his incarnation, which was ne- 
ceſſary to his becoming a ſubje&, was the 
reſult of the conſent of his divine will. 
Now, if he came into the world, and 


thereby put himſelf into a capacity of 


yielding obedience by his own conſent, 
which no other perſon ever did, then 
his obedience, which was the conſequence 
hereof, might be ſaid to be voluntary, 


and ſo deem'd a part of the ſatisfaction - 


which he gave to the juſtice of God in our 
behalf. 3 8 
(2.) Tho' we do not deny that Chrift's 
active obedience was a debt due to God 
for himſelf, yet it does not follow, from 
hence, that it may not be imputed to us, 
nor accepted for us; even as that perfect 


i Rom. v. 8. 
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obedience which was to have been per- 
form'd by Adam, according to the tenor 
of the firſt covenant, though it were to 
have been imputed to all his poſterity, 
was, nevertheleſs, primarily due Rem him 
for himſelf. | | 

( 3) As to that part of the objection, in 
which tis ſuppoſed, that Chriſt's obe- 
dience for us, would exempt us from an 
obligation to yield obedience, this is ge- 
nerally brought, by thoſe who defire to 


render this doctrine odious, and take no 


notice of what we ſay in explaining our 
ſenſe thereof. Therefore, in anſwer to 
it, let it be conſider'd, that, when we 
ſay Chriſt obey d for us, we do not ſup- 
poſe that he deſigned hereby to exempt 
us from any obligation to yield obedience 
to God's commanding will, but only to 
exempt us from performing it with the 

ſame view that he did. We are not here- 
by excuſed from yielding obedience to 
God, as a Sovereign, but from doing it 
with a view of meriting thereby, or ma- 
king atonement for our defect of obe- 
dience, which was the reſult of our fal- 
len ſtate; and therefore we are to ſay, 
When we have done all, we are unprofitable 
ſervants; we have done that which was 
our duty to do *, without confidering it 


as that righteouſneſs, by which we are to 


be juſtified in the fight of God. We un- 
derſtand our obligation to yield active 
obedience, in the ſame ſenſe, as we are obli- 
ged patiently to ſuffer whatever afflictions 
God is pleaſed to lay on us, from which 
we are not exempted by Chriſt's ſuffer- 
ings: The only difference between them 
is, that his ſufferings were penal and ſatiſ- 
factory; he ſuffer d for us, that hereby 
he might purchaſe for us eternal life, 
fering ; therefore, why may it not be 
allowed, that Chriſt might perform obe- 
dience for us, and we, at the ſame time, 
not be excuſed from it? e 
Object. 3. As to what concerns the 
ſufferings of Chriſt, it is objected, b7 
others, that the whole of his paſſive obe- 
dience was not demanded as a price of 
redemption for us, but only what he en- 
dured upon the croſs, which was the 
reateſt and moſt formidable part of his 
fafferingsz and particularly thoſe which 


he endured from the „th to the ninth 


hour, while there was darkneſs over all 


the land, in which his ſoul was afflicted 


in an extraordinary manner, which occa- 


ſion'd him to cry, My God, my God, 75 


by 


which is not the end of a believer's ſuf- 


1 


128 Cn 18 ſatisfied by Obedience in Life as well as in Death, 


why haſt thou forſaken men? As for his other 
ſufferings, endured in the whole courſe of 
his life, theſe are allowed to have been a 
convincing evidence of his love to us, 
and deſigned, as an example, to induce us 
to bear afflictions with patience; but that 
it was only his ſufferings upon the croſs 
that were ſatisfactory, and that was 
the altar on which he offer d himſelf for 
us; which appears from thoſe ſcriptures 
which ſpeak of our redemption and juſti- 
fication, as the effect of his crucifixion 


and death, rather than of his ſufferings in 


life. 8 12 
Anſw. To this it may be replied, that, 
though redemption and ſalvation be of- 
ten attributed, in ſcripture, to Chriſt's 
death, or to his ſhedding his blood upon 
the croſs for us, yet there 1s, inall of them, 
a figurative way of ſpeaking, in which, by 
a Synecdoche, a part is taken for the whole; 
therefore his ſufferings in life, though 
not particularly mentioned therein, are 
not excluded. There is one ſcripture, in 
which, by the ſame figurative way of 


ſpeaking, our juſtification is aſcribed to 


Chriſt's active obedience, when it is ſaid, 
By the obedience of one, ſhall many be made 
_ righteous , in which, though his paſſive 
obedience be not mention'd, it is not ex- 
cluded; therefore, when we read of Chriſt's 
ſufferings on the croſs, as being a part of 
his ſatisfaction, we are not to ſuppoſe that 
his ſufferings in life are excluded. The 
Apoſtle plainly intimates as much, when 
he ſays, He humbled himſelf, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 


croſs *; he humbled himſelf not only in 


his death, but in all the ſufferings he 
endured unto it, in the whole courſe of 
his life; therefore we muſt conclude, 
that what he endured in his infancy, and 
that poverty, temptation, reproach, and 
cContradiction of finners againſt himſelf, 
and all the other miſeries-which he un- 


life, which were a part of that curſe 
which was due to us for fin, were ſub- 


mitted to by him to expiate it, and con- 


ſequently were a part of his ſatisfaction. 
As for the croſs's being ſtiled, as it is, 
by ſome ancient and modern writers, the 


altar, on which Chriſt offer d himſelf, we 


think that little more than a ſtrain of rhe- 
torick4'qr; if it be deſigned to illuſtrate 
the opinion we are now oppoſing, we 


deny that it ought to be called the altar; 
for it is no where ſo ſtiled in ſcripture, 


neither have we ground to conclude, that 


the altar, upon which the ſacrifices under 
the law were offer'd, was a type of 
Chriſt's croſs in particular ; and, indeed 
we have a better explication of the ſpiri- 
tual meaning thereof, given by Chriſt 
himſelf, when he ſpeaks of the altar, as 


anctiſying the gift ®, alluding to what is 


ſaid concerning its being t holy, and 
whatſoever touched it, ſhall be holy a; 
from whence it 1s infer'd, that the altar 
was more holy than the gift, which was 
laid upon it, and it ſignifies, that the al- 


tar, on which Chriſt was offer'd, added 


an excellency to his offering; whereas no- 
thing could be ſaid to do ſo, but his divine 
nature's being perſonally united to his hu- 
man, which render'd it infinitely valuable. 
This is, therefore, the altar on which 
Chriſt was offer'd ;. or, at leaſt, this is 
that which ſanctified the offering, and 
not the croſs on which he ſuffer'd *. 


V. We ſhall now prove, that what 
Chriſt did and ſuffer'd, was with a de- 
ſign to give ſatisfaction to the juſtice of 
God, and that what he offer'd, was a 
true and proper ſacrifice for fin. All al- 
low, that Chriſt obeyed and ſuffer'd; and 
even the Socinians themſelves will not 


deny that Chriſt ſuffered for us, ſince 


this is ſo plainly contained in ſcripture : 
But the main ſtreſs of the controverſy lies 
in this ; whether Chriſt died merely for 
our good, namely, that we might be here- 
by induced- to believe the truth, of the 
doctrines he deliver'd, as he confirmed 
them, by ſhedding his blood, or that 
he might give us an example of patience 
and holy fortitude under the various evils 
we are expoſed to, either in life or death ? 
This is the ſenſe in which they. under- 


| un- ſtand Chriſt's dying for us: But there is 
derwent, during the whole courſe of his 


a great deal more intended. hereby, to 
wit, that he died in our room and ſtead, 


or that he bore that for us which the 


juſtice of God demanded, as a debt firſt 
due from us, as an expedient for his ta- 
king away the guilt of fin, and delivering 


us from his wrath, which we were liable 


to, This will appear, if we conſider, 
I. 'That he 1s, for this reaſon, ſtiled 

our. Redeemer, as having. purchaſed us 

hereby, or deliver'd us, in a judicial way, 


n Theſe, which are Hiled, 'Paſſiones triborii, ultimi, are generally called, Pene ſatisfaBorie ; and all his ſufferings 


before them, Pænæ convincentes. ' ||| 
u Rom. v. 19. Phil. ii. 8. 


£4 


p Matt. xxiti. 19. 


2 Exod, xxix. 37. 


r it is an abominable ſtrain of blaſphemy, which ſome Popiſh writers make uſe of, When they ſay not only that the 


croſs was the altar, but that it was ſacred, and had a 
of that idolatrous adoration which they give to it. 


virtue to ſanctiſ the gift offer d thereon, which is the foundation 


out 
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out of the hand of vindictive juſtice, 
which is the moſt proper, if not the only 
ſenſe of the word Redemption. 


a metaphorical ſenſe, as importing his 
delivering us from ſome evils, that we were 
expoſed to, not by paying a price of re- 
demption for us; but by revealing thoſe 
laws, or doctrines, which had a tendency 
to reform the world, or laying down ſome 
rules to direct the converſation of man- 

kind, and remove ſome prejudices they 

had entertain'd ; whereas we aſſert, that 
herein he dealt with the juſtice of God, 

as offering himſelf a ſacrifice for ſin. 
This appears from thoſe ſcriptures that 
eak of his /oul, as made an offering for 


c 
fo „ or his being ſer forth to be a propi- 


tration, to declare the righteouſneſs of God 
for the remiſſion of fins; in which reſpect, 
he anſwered the types thereof under the 
law, in which atonement is ſaid to be 
made by. ſacrifice, which, being an act 
of worſhip, was performed to God alone, 
whereby fin was typically expiated, and 
the ſinner diſcharged from the guilt, which 
he was liable to; and, in this reſpect, 


Chriſt is ſaid, as the Anti-type thereof, 


to have offer d himſelf without ſpot to God, 
when he ſhed his blood for us, or to have 


put away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf , 
and to have given himſelf for us, an 


offering and a ſacrifice to God for a ſweet 


| ſmelling ſavour. $62] 

Moreover, what he did and ſuffer'd, 'is 
ſtiled a ranſom, or price of redemption ; 
and accordingly they, who were concern'd 
therein, are ſaid to be bought with a price*; 


and he faith, concerning himſelf, that he 


came not to be miniſter d unto, but to mi- 
niſter, and to give his life a ranſom for 
many. We read, in ſcripture, of a per- 
ſon's paying a ſum of money, as a ranſon 
for his be. when it was forfeited, by his 
having been the culpable occaſion of the 
death of another *; and if ſuch a conſi- 
deration, when exacted as a price of re- 
demption, be ſtiled a ranſom, a perſon's 
laying down his life for another, may, 
with equal propriety, be ſo called: and 
this Chriſt is ſaid, in many ſcriptures, to 
have done for us, upon which account 
he is ſtiled our Redeemer. 
Object. We oftentimes read, 
ture, of redemption, when there is no 
price paid: Thus I/rael is ſaid to be re- 
deemed out of Egypt *, and Babylon“; and 
t Rom. iii. 25. 


> Deut. vii. 8. 
f AuTg@TIv. 


13266-2116. o. 
* Exod. xxi. 29, 30. 
2 Acts Vil, 35. kX 


The So- 
cinians, indeed, ſpeak of Chriſt as a Re- 
deemer; but they underſtand the word in 


in ſerip⸗ | 


u Heb. ix. 26. | 
Þ Micah iv. 10. 


elſewhere, ſpeaking of their deliverance 
out of captivity, God faith, I will re- 
deem thee out of the hand of the terrible e; 
whereas there was no price of redemption 
paid for their deliverance, either out of 
Egypt or Babylon, but it was by the im- 
mediate power of God: So ee when 
he ſpeaks of his deliverance from evil by 
the angel, ſtiles this, his redemption from 
all evil e. Now, though we allow that the 
Angel he there ſpeaks of, was our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt; yet the deliverance he 
wrought for Jacob was not by paying a 
price for him, but by exerting his divine 
power in order thereto. 3 
Moreover, others are called redeemers, 
who have been God's miniſters in deli- 
vering his people: Thus Moſes is called a 
ruler and deliverer, by the hands of the 
angel, which appeared to him in the buſh e; 
ſo our tranſlators render it * : but it ought 
to be render d 4 Redeemer, therefore 
there may be redemption without ſatiſ- 
faction. e 
Anſiv. This objection, how plauſible 
ſoever it may ſeem to be, is not unan- 
ſwerable; and the reply, which may be 
given to it, is, that, though deliverance 
from evil may be ſtiled Redemption, as it 
is oftentimes in ſcripture, the reaſon of 
its being ſo called, is, becauſe-of the re- 
ference which it has to that ranſom that 
Chriſt was, after his incarnation, to pay 


for his people. This was the foundation 


of all that diſcriminating grace that God, 


In former ages, extended to his people : 


It was on the account hereof that he did 
not ſuffer them to periſh in Egypt, or 


Babylon, and accordingly their deliverance 


is called a redemption from thence ; 
whereas, we never find that any delive- 
rance, which God wrought for his ene- 
mies, who have no concern in Chriſt's 
redemprion, is fo et. 
And whereas Moſes is ſtiled, in that 
ſcripture but now refer'd to, 2 Re- 
deemer, the deliverance he wrought for 
them, as an inſtrument made uſe of by 
the angel that appeared to him, may, 
without any impropriety- of expreſſion, 
be called a redemption, and he a re- 
deemer, inaſmuch as that deliverance that 
Chriſt wrought by him, was founded on 
the purchaſe which he deſigned to pay, 
otherwiſe Moſes would not have been ſo 
ſtiled. * 3 
2. There are many ſcriptures [that 
ſpeak of Chriſt's obedience and ſufferings, . 
Y Matt. xx. 28. 
© Gen. xlviii. 16. 


* 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
© Jer, xv. 21. 
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as being in our room and ſtead, where- 


by he performed what was due from 


us to the juſtice of God, which is the 
proper notion of ſatisfaction: Thus we 
are to underſtand thoſe expreſſions, in 


which he is ſaid to die for us, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, In due time Chrift died for 
the ungodly, and wile we were yet finners 
Chriſt died for us :; by which we are to 


underſtand, that he endured thoſe ſuffer- 


ings in life and death, which we were 
liable to, with a deſign to procure for 
us juſtification, reconciliation to God, 
and eternal ſalvation, and herein he was 


ſubſtituted in our room and ſtead, as well 


as died for our good. 

That Chriſt died, 'in this ſenſe, for his 
people, farther appears, from his being 
therein ſaid to bear their ſins, as the Apo- 


ſtle expreſſes it, ho his own ſelf bare our 
ns in his own body on the tree; and elſe- 


where it is ſaid, He was wounded for our 
tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for our ini- 
quittes ; the chaſtiſement of our pegee was 
upon him, and with his ſtripes we are 
healed ; and the Lord bath laid on him the 


iniquity of us all: He is brought as a- 
lamb to the ſlaughter, he was cut off out of 


the land of the living; for the tranſgre/- 


PE ons of my people was be ſtricken * ; all 


which expreflions plainly denote that he 
fuffer'd that which was due to. them, or 


that he died in their room and ſtead. 
And this he is farther ſaid to do, in a 


ſenſe, in which none but he, ever died 
for any other, and therefore much more 
mult be underſtood by it, than his dying 


for the good of mankind. The Apoſtle, 
ſpeaking of this matter, oppoſes Chriſt's 


ſufferings to his own, with reſpect to the 
end and deſign thereof, when he faith, 
Was Paul crucified for you? which is as 
though he ſhould: ſay ; Tis true, I have 
ſuffer d many things for the church's ad- 


vantage; yet it would be a vile thing for 
you to entertain the leaſt ſurmiſe, as 
though my ſufferings were endured with 


he died as a ſacrifice for ſin, that he might 
give a price of redemption to the juſtice 
of God, which no one elſe ever did. 
Object. 1. It is objected, to what hath 
been ſaid in defence of Chriſt's dying in 
our room and ſtead, inaſmuch as he bare 
our iniquities; that theſe expreſſions de- 
note nothing elſe but his taking them 
away, which he might do, if he had not 
died in our room and ſtead: Thus we 
have an explication of that ſcripture be- 
fore mentioned, which ſpeaks of Chriſt's 


bearing our iniquities, wherein it appears 


that nothing is intended thereby but his 
taking away ſome afflictions we were lia- 
ble to; as it is ſaid, upon the occaſion of 
his caſting out devils, and healing all that 


Were ich, that this was done that it might 
be fulfilled which was ſpoken by Eſaias the 


prophet, ſaying, Himſelf took our infirmi- 


tres, and bare, our fickneſſes , which he 


might be ſaid to do, without his dying to 
ſatisfy the juſtice of God for us in our 
Woman. noir duty nd: 

_ Anſfw. There are two things to be con- 
ſider d in the death of Chriſt, which, 
though diſtin, are not to be ſeparated; 
one is, his bearing thoſe griefs, ſorrows, - 
or puniſhments, that were due to us for 
ſin ; the other is, his taking them away, 
as the effect and conſequence of his ha- 
ving born or anſwer'd for them; and 
the deſign of the prophet 1/azah,. in his 
lin Chapter, is to ſhew that Chriſt did 


both theſe, as appears by ſeveral expreſ- 


ſions therein; accordingly when he is 
faid, in Ver. 4. To have born our grief, 
and carried our ſorrows, both theſe ſenſes 


are to be applied to it; one of which is 


explained by the Apoſtle, in 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
Who his own. ſelf bare our ſins in his own 
body on the tree; and the Evangeliſt, in 
the text under our preſent conſideration, 
explains theſe words of the prophet in 
both ſenſes, when he faith, Himſelf took 
our infirmities, and bare our fickneſſes, that 
is, he ſubmitted to give ſatisfaction for 


OY 
4. 6 


the ſame view that Chriſt ſuffer d; for them, and, as the conſequence thereof, 


'$ Rom. v. 6, 8. 3 | : ES | 

There are ſeveral prepoſitions uſed, in the New Teſtament, in explaining this doctrine, namely, Ju, Tet, 
vie, and 47d ; Jud and Tet refer to the occalion and cauſe of Chriſt's death, to wit, our lins: Thus tis Maid, in 
Rom. iv. 25. Who. <vas delivered. for our offences, "Os Tagdibn did. Ta napyn]opale war; and, in 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
Chrift alſo hath once ſuffered for ſins, Tlzet & pagrtoy rab; and, in this cafe, his ſubſtitution in our room and ſtead is 
principally argued, from its being for our fins, for which death was due. As for dre, whenever it refers to Chriſt's 


\ 


_ ſufferings, it plainly ſignifies his being ſubſtituted in our room and ſtead ; as in Rom. v. 6. Chrift died, dig aoecars. 


for-the ungodly ; and, in Tit-ii. 14. Who gave bimſelf for us, Os iche gi vie npav. And this is not only uſed 


in che Neu/ Teſtament to ſignify the ſubſtitution of the perſon dying in the room of another, or, in other inſtances, 


acting in his ſtead; as in 2 Gr. v. 20. Philem. Ver, 13. But it is taken in the ſame ſenſe when uſed in bther writers, 
Vid. Euripid. in Alceſt,  u}$ynoXx, vTig 78 des; and Demoſth. in Coron. 2% v dg os Toon ;- and the 
Latin word, that anſwers to it, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Vid. Ter, in Andr. Ego pro te molam.. As for the 


_ «prepoſition /d, chat is ſeldom or never uſed, but it ſignifies a ſubſtitution of one thingy or perſon, in the room of 


another: Thus when Chriſt is ſaid to give bis life a ranſom, a ToxAav, for many, in Matt, xx, 28. Mark x. 45: this 
plainly imports his being ſubſtitüted in their room, as appears by the frequent uſe thereof in other ſcriptures. /: See Matt. 

li. 22. Chap. v. 38. and Chap. xvii. 27, Like xi. 11. and in — other places, Vid. Groz. de ſatisfact. Chriſt. cap. 9. 
1 1 Pet. ii. 24. E Iſai, lili, 3—8. 11 Cor. i. 13. n. Matt, vili. 16, 17. | 
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| healed thoſe diſeaſes which we were lia- 
ble to, as the fruit of fin. The objection 
therefore taken from this ſcripture, againſt 
the doctr ine we are maintaining, is of no 
force; for though Chriſt took away thoſe 
miſeries, which were the effects and con- 
ſequences of fin, it doth not follow that 
he did not do this, by making ſatisfaction 
for it. Te . 
Object. 2. There are other ends of 
Chriſt's dying for us, mentioned in ſer ip- 
ture, where, though the ſame mode of 
ſpeaking be uſed, different ends are ſaid 
be attained thereby, from that of his giving 
ſatisfaction to the juſtice of God: Thus 
tis ſaid, that he gave himſelf for our fins, 
that hemight deliver us from this preſent evil 
world, that he might. purifie unto him- 
ſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works , and that he might hereby leave 
us an example that we ſhould follow. his 
eps v; and, that he might acquire to 
himſelf ſome additional circumſtances of 
glory, thus 'tis ſaid, He died, and roſe 
and revived, that he might be Lord, both 
of the dead and living. Theſe, and 
ſuch-like ends, are ſaid to be attained 
by Chriſt's death, which do not argue 
that he died in our ſtead, but only for 
6ur advantage. e 46D 748 
And to this it may be added, that others 
are repreſented as ſuffering for the church, 
as well as Chriſt; namely, for their good, 
. where there is no difference, in the mode 
of ſpeaking, from that other ſcripture, 
in which Chriſt is ſaid: to die for us: Thus 
the Apoſtle ſaith, T rejoyce in my ſuffermgs 
For you; and this he explains elſewhere, 
when he ſpeaks of his being afii#ed for 
the churches conſolation and ſalvation *, 
' Anſfw. We do not deny but that there 
are other ends deſigned by Chriſt's. ſuffer- 
ings and death, beſides his giving ſatiſ- 
faction to divine juſtice, which are the 


Fore we muſt firſt conſider him as dying 
in our ſtead, and then the fruits and ef- 
fects, which redound to our advantage; 
one is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 
the other, that it is neceſſary to it; and, 
in ſome of the ſcriptures but now men- 

tioned, both theſe ends are expreſſed, the 
former being the ground and reaſon of 
the latter; as when it is ſaid, He gave 
himſelf for our fins, that he might deliver 
us From this preſent evil world ; the mean- 


ing is, he firſt made ſatisfaction for fin, 


and then, as the conſequence thereof, in 
the application of redemption, he de- 


p 1 Pet, ii. 21. 


o Gal. i. 4. Tit. ii, 14. 
Lev. xvi. 21 22. 


* See the note in Pag. 430. 


reſult and conſequence thereof; there- 
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ſigned to deliver us from the evils we are 
expoſed to in this world; and when, in 
another ſcripture before mentioned, the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks of Chriſt's purifying fo 
himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works, he mentions this not as the chief, 
much leſs as the only defign of his giving 
himſelf for his people; but it is faid, he 
did this firſt, that he mizht redeem them 
from all iniquity, namely, by giving a 
ſatisfaction to juſtice for them, and then 
that, having redeemed, he might purify 
them to himſelf; and when tis ſaid, that 
he died, that he might be Lord, both of 
the dead and living, the meaning is, 
that he- might purchaſe that dominion 
which hehath over them as Mediator ; or 
that having ſatisfied divine juſtice for them, 
as a Prieſt, he might have dominion over 
them as a King; ſo that theſe two ends 
are not inconſiſtent with each other, and 
therefore the latter doth not deſtroy the 
former. V 
And as for that ſcripture, in which the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks of his ſufferings for the 
church, or for their conſolation and ſalva- 


tion, we may obſerve, that he doth not 


ſay that he ſuffer d for them, much leſs 
in their room and ſtead, or as a propitia- 
tion to make reconciliation, that hereby 
he might promote their conſolation and 
ſalvation, as Chriſt did; much leſs is it 
ſaid of any beſides him, that he gave his 
life a ranſom for them, which is an ex- 
preſſion peculiar to himſelf, wherein his 
death is repreſented as a price of redemp- 
tion for them.. 
3. That Chriſt died in our room and 
Read, and conſequently deſigned hereby 


do give ſatisfaction to the juſtice of God 


for our fin, appears from his death's be- 
ing typified by the ſacrifices under the ce- 
remonial law, which, tis plain, were 
ſubſtituted in the room of the offender, 
for whom they were offer d. We read 
of the prieft's laying his hands on the head 
of the ſacrifice, and confeſſing over it the 
zmquitiesof thoſe for whom it was offer'd, 
upon which occaſion tis faid to have born 
them; and the conſequence thereof was 
their being diſcharged from the guilt 
which they had contracted, which is 
called, making atonement for fin. Now 
that this was a type of Chriſt's making 
ſatisfaction for our ſins, by his death, is 
evident, inaſmuch as the Apoſtle having 
ſpoken concerning this: ceremonial ordi- 
' nance, applies it to him, when he ſaith, 
that Chri/t was once offer d to bear the fins 


: 
of 
* 
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of many * ; and elſewhere, when refering 
to the ſacrifice of the Lord's paſſover, as 
the paſcal lamb was ſtiled “, he fays, 
that Chriſt our Paſſover is ſacrificed for 
ugs; and, as ſuch, he is ſaid o be made 
x for us, who knew no fin, that we might 
be made the righteouſneſs of God in bim; 
and as they who were ordain'd to perform 
this ſervice, are called Prieſts, Chriſt, as 
typified thereby, is ſo ſtiled. 


the ſacrifices under the ceremonial law 
were not inſtituted with a deſign to ty- 

pify Chriſt's death ; which would hardly 
8. been aſſerted by any, as being ſo con- 
trary to the ſenſe of many ſcriptures, had 
it not been thought neceſſary to ſupport the 
cauſe they maintain. But, having ſaid ſome- 
thing concerning this before, in confider- 
ing the origin of the ceremonial law *, I 
ſhall only add, that it is very abſurd to ſup- 
poſe that God appointed ſacrifices not as 
types of Chriſt, but to prevent their fol- 
lowing the cuſtom of the Heathen, in ſa- 
crificing to their gods, and that they did not 
take their rites of ſacrificing from the Fews, 
but the Fews from them; and God, fore- 
ſeeing that they would be inclined to 
follow their example herein, indulged 
them as to the matter, and only made a 
change with reſpect to the object thereof, 
in ordaining, that, inſtead of offering ſa- 
crifice to idols, they ſhould offer it to 
him. But this runs counter to all the 


methods of providence in the government . 
of the church, which have been ſo far 


from giving occaſion to it to ſymbolize 
with the religion of the Heathen, in their 
external rites of worſhip, that God 
ſtrictly forbad all commerce with them: 
Thus Abraham was called out of Ur, of 
the Chaldees,. an idolatrous country, to 
live in the land of Canaan, and there he 


was to be no other than a ſtranger, or ſo- 
Jjourner, that he might not, by too great 


familiarity with the inhabitants thereof, 
learn their ways. And afterwards the 
22 were prohibited from having any 
ealings with the Egyptians ; not becauſe 


civil commerce was unlawful, but leaſt 
this ſhould give occaſion to them to imi- 


tate them in their rites of worſhip, to pre- 


vent which the multiplying horſes was for- 
bidden*; upon which occaſion the church 
ſaith, in He,. xiv. 3. We will not ride upon 
Hborſes, neither will we ſay any more to the 
work of our hands, Ye are our gods, that 
is we will not do any thing that may be 
* Heb. ix. 28. 
Deut. Xvii. 16. 


1 
John viii, 56. 


Ap Z x Cor. y. 7. 


a temptation to us to join with the Egyp- 


tians, or other Heathen nations, in their 


idolatry; therefore certainly God did not 


ordain ſacrifices in compliance with the 
Heathen; but to typify Chriſt's death. 
Thus we have endeavoured to prove 
that Chriſt gave ſatisfaction to the juſtice 
of God for ſin, as he was a true and pro- 
per ſacrifice for it. I might, for the far- 


ther ſtrengthning of this argument, have 
I am ſenſible it will be objected, that 


proved, that the end of Chriſt's death, aſ- 
ſigned by the Socinians, namely, that he 
might confirm his doctrine, not that he 
might make atonement for ſin, can hard- 


ly be reckon'd an expedient to confirm 


any doctrine; for there are many inſtances 
of perſons having laid down their lives to 
confirm doctrines. that have been falſe, 
and nothing more is proved hereby, but 
that the perſon believes the doctrine him- 
ſelf, or elſe is under the power of delu- 
fion or diſtraction; whereas a perſon's be- 
lieving the doctrine he advances, is no 


evidence of the truth thereof: And as for 
our Saviour's confirming his doctrines, 


that was ſufficiently done by the miracles 
which he wrought for that end. And, 
indeed, were this the only end of Chriſt's 
dying, I cannot ſee how it differs from 
the death of the Apoſtles, and other mar- 


tyrs, for the ſake of the goſpel; whereas 


Chriſt laid down his life with other views, 


and for higher ends, than any other per- 


ſon ever ſuffer d. CET 
And to this we may add, that if Chriſt 


died only to confirm his doctrine, or, as it 


is farther alledged, by thoſe whom we 


oppoſe, that herein he might give us an 
example of ſubmiſſion to the divine will 


and patience in ſuffering, this would 


have been no manner of advantage to the 


Old Teſtament-ſaints; for Chriſt could 


not be an example to them, nor were the 


doctrines, which they pretend he ſuffer'd 
to confirm, ſuch as took place in their 


time; therefore Chriſt was no Saviour to 
them, neither could they reap any ad- 


vantage by what he was to do and ſuffer; 
nor would they have been repreſented as 
deſiring and hoping for his coming; or, 
as it is {aid of Abraham, rejoicing to ſee 
his day; and, if we ſuppoſe that they 
were ſaved, it muſt have been without 
faith in him. According to this method 


of I they not only militate a- 


gainſt Chriſt's being a 3 ſacrifice; 
but render his croſs of none effect, at 


leaſt to them that lived before his incar- 


22 Cor. v. 21, b See pag. 382. 


nation; 


nation; and his death, which was the 


greateſt inſtance of love that could be 


expreſs d to the children of men, not ab- 
lately neceſſary to their ſalvation,  _ 
Object. Before we cloſe this Head, 
we ſhall conſider an objection generally 
bigs againſt the doctrine of Chriſt's 
ſatisfaction, namely, that he did not un- 
dergo the puniſhment due for our fins, 
becauſe he did not ſuffer eternally; nor 
were his ſufferings attended with that 
deſpair, and ſome other circumſtances of 
puniſhment, which ſinners are liable t 
in the other world. 5 
Anſw. To this it may be anſwer d, 
that the infinite value of Chriſt's ſufferings 
did compenſate for their not being eter- 
nal; and, indeed, the eternity of ſuffer- 
ings is the reſult of their not being ſatiſ- 


factory, which cannot be applicable to 


thoſe that Chriſt endured; and as for 
that deſpair, attended with impatience, 
and other ſins committed by thoſe that 
ſuffer eternal puniſhments; the former of 


theſe ariſe from the eternal duration of 


them; the latter, from the corruption of 
nature, which refuſes to ſubſcribe to the 
juſtice of God therein, while complain- 
ing of the ſeverity of his diſpenſa- 


Gans... 


might now take notice of an expreſſion 
that 1s uſed in this Anſwer, which 1s taken 


from the words of the Apoſtle, that he 


once offer d himſelf , and that without ſpot, 


to God. This offering being ſufficient 
to anſwer the end deſigned, there was no 


need of repeating it, or of his doing any 


thing elſe with the ſame view; the juſtice 


of God having declared it ſelf fully fa- 


ticked when he was raiſed from the dead. 


But, having before conſider'd the infinite 
value of what he did and ſuffer'd, and its 
efficacy to bring about the work of our 
redemption, whereby it appears to be 
more excellent than all the ſacrifices that 
were offer'd under the ceremonial law, I 
need not ſay any more on that ſubject ; 
and, as we have alſo conſider'd Chriſt as 
being ſinleſs, and therefore offering him- 
ſelf as a Lamb, without ſpot and blemiſh, 


and how this was the neceflary reſult of 


the extraordinary formation and union of 
the human nature with his divine Perſon, 
and the unction which he received from 
the Holy Ghoſt; I ſhall only obſerve, at 
preſent, what is ſaid concerning his offer- 
ing himſelf to God. This he is faid to 
have done, in the ſcripture but now re- 


© Heb. ix. 28, 


CunrrsrT offer d himſelf, by the Spirit, without Spot, to Gob. 433 


fer d to, through tbe eternal Spirit, which 
words are commonly underſtood of his 
eternal Godhead, which added an infinite 


value to his ſacrifice, or, like the altar, 


ſanctified the gift, which is certainly a 
great truth: But it ſeems more agreeable, 
to the moſt known ſenſe of the word 
Spirit, to underſtand it concerning his 
preſenting, or making a tender of the 
ſervice he performed by the hand of the 
eternal Spirit unto God, as an acceptable 
1 5 

But the main difficulty to be accounted 
for, in this ſcripture, is, what is objected 
by the Socinians, and others, who deny 
his deity,, namely, how he could be faid 
to offer himſelf to God, ſince that is the 
lame as to ſay, that he offer'd himſelf to 
himſelf, he being, as we have before 
proved, God equal with the Father: But 
there is no abſurdity in this aſſertion, if it 
be underſtood concerning the ſervice per- 
form'd by him in his human nature, 
which, though it was render'd worthy to 
be offer'd, by virtue of its union with his, 
divine Perſon, this act of worſhip termiQ- 


nated on the Godhead, or tended to the 


ſecuring the glory of the perfections of 
that divine nature, which is common to 


b e | all the divine Perſons; and it is in this 
Thus we have conſider'd Chriſt's death, 
as a true and proper ſacrifice for ſin. We 


ſenſe that ſome ancient writers are to be 
underſtood, when they ſay, that Chriſt 
may be ſaid to offer up himſelf to himſelf, 
that is, the ſervice performed in the hu- 
man nature was the thing offer'd, and the 
object hereof, to which all acts of wor- 
ſhip are refer'd, was the divine nature, 
which belongs to himſelf as well as the 
Father. . 


VI. We ſhall now conſider the per- 
ſons for whom, as a Prieſt, Chriſt offer'd 


himſelf, and ſo enter on that ſubje&, that 
is ſo much controverted in this preſent 


age, namely, whether Chriſt died for all 


men, or only for the ele, whom he de- 
ſigned hereby to redeem, and bring to 
ſalvation ; and here let it be premiſed, 

1. That it is generally taken for grant- 
ed, by thoſe who maintain either ſide of 
the queſtion, that the ſaving effects of 
Chriſt's death do not redound to all men, 
or that Chriſt did not die, in this reſpect, 
for all the world, ſince to aſſert this would 
be to argue that all men ſhall be ſaved, 


which every one ſuppoſes contrary to the 


whole tenor of ſcripture. 

2. It is- allowed, by thoſe who deny 
the extent of Chriſt's death to all men, as 
to what concerns their ſalvation, that it 

S 0% 
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may truly he ſaid; that there are ſome- 
bleflings redounding to the whole world, 
and more eſpecially to thoſe WhO ſet un- 
der the found! of the goſpel; as the con- 


that accompany ſalvation, which. are gi- 
ven to thoſe for whom he died. 


1. They are called his /h2ep, in John 
x. 11. I am the good Shepherd. the good 


ſequence of Chriſt's death ; inaſmueb as ſhepherd giveth his life for the ſheep.. This 


it is ing hereunto, that the day of God's 


patience is lengthen'd out, and the preach- 
goſpel - continued: to thoſe Wh 
are favour'd with it; and that this is at- 


ing of the 


tended; in many, with reſtraining grace, 
and fome inſtances of external reforma- ' 
tion, which N it may not iſſue in 
their falvation) has a tendeney to prevent 


a multitude of fins, and à greater degree 


of condemnation, that would other- 


metaphor muſt certainly imply, that they, 
for whom Chriſt died, are diſtinguiſhed 
from the world, as the objects of his im- 
mediate care, and ſpecial gracious provi. 
dence: But, beſides this, there are ſeve- 
ral things in the context, which contain 
a farther deſcription of theſe] eep, for 


whom he laid down his life, which 


cannot be applied to, the whole world: 
Thus tis faid, in Ver. 14. F know my 


wiſe enſue. ' Theſe may be called che re- Hecp, and arr known of them, chat! is, with 


more, or ſecondary. ends of Chriſt's dearh, 
which was prineipally and immediately 
deſigned to redeem the elect, and to pur- 


chaſe all faving bleſſings for them, Whieh f 


ſhall be applied in his own time and way: 
nevertheleſs others, as a- conſequence 
hereof, are made partakers of ſome bleſ- 
ſings. of common providence, fo far as 
they 


8. It is d on boch fides; and 
eſpecially by all chat own the divinity and 
ſatisfaction of Chrift, that his death was- 
ſufficient to redeem the whole world, 
had God deſigned that it ſhould be a price 
for them, which is the reſult of the infi- 
nite value of it; therefore, 

The main queſtion before us is, 
whether God deſigned the falvation of all 


mankind by the death of Chriſt, or whe- 


ther he accepted it as a price of redem 
tion for all, ſo that it might be ſaid, 
that he redeem d ſome who ſhall not be 
ſaved by him ? "This is affirm'd by many, 
who maintain univerſal redemption, which 
we muſt take leave to deny. And they 
farther add, as an explication hereof, that 
Chriſt died that he might put all men in- 
to a ſalvable ſtate, or procure a poſſibility 
of ſalvation for them; ſo that many might 
obtain it, by a right improvement of 
his death, who thall fall ſhort of it; 
and alfo that it is in their power to fru- 
ſtrate the ends thereof, and fo render it 


ineffectual, Fhis we judge not only to 


by an error, but ſuch as is rn? Shen); derog 
to the glory of God, w ich we ſhalt 
vour to make appear, and to eſta- 
_ bliſh the contrary doctrine, namely, that 
Chriſt died to purchaſe ſalvation for none 
but thoſe who ſhall obrain i I. This may 


be proyed, 1 
J. From thoſe + difinguihing charadters 


are ſubſer vient to the ſalvation of 
thofe, for whom he: Have himſelf a ran- 


jects of his higheſt love, in 


a know of affection, as tlie word 
Knowledge ĩs often uſed in ſcripture, when 


appliedtoChrift, orhispeople. Again, theſe 
ſheep are farther deſcribed, as choſe who 


| ſhall certainly obtain falvation; as Our Sa- 


viour fays concerning them, in Ver. 27, 28. 
fy ſheep: hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me ; and F e unto them 
eternal lie, and they ſhal F. never periſh , 
neither | ſhall any luck them out of my 
hand; but chis privilege, without doubt, 


belongs not to the whole world. 


They are alſo confider'd as believers, 
inaſmuch as faith is the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of Chriſt's redemption, and accord- 
ingly are diſtinguiſhed from the world, or 
that part thereof, which is left in unbelief 
and impenitency: Thus Chriſt ſays, con- 
cerning thoſe who rejected his Perſon and 
goſpel, in Ver. 26. Y believe nat, e 


ye are not of my ſheep. 


2. They for whom Chriſt died are 
called his friends, and, as ſuch, the ob- 


Yobn xv. 13. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that 


a Man lay down his life for his friends; 1 


and they are farther deſcribed, in the fol- 
1 words, as expreſſing cheir love to 
him, by doing whatſoever he commandeth 
them; and, as he calls them friends, ſo 
they are diſtinguiſhed from ſervants, or 
ſlaves, who, though they may be made 
partakers of common favours, yet he im- 
Pry not his ſecrets to them; but, with 
eſpect to theſe, he ſays, in Fer. I 55 16. 
All things that I have heard of my Father, I 
have made known unto you : And they are 
farther diſtinguithed from the world, in- 
aſmueh as they are choſen by Chriſt, and 
ordained that they ſhould go, and bring 


forth fruit; and 1 50 are ſeveral other 


privileges which accompany falvation, 


=» that are ſaid to belong to theſe friends of 


_ Chrift, for whom he died. 
 Objed, "Tis objected, that what Chriſt 


here 


cus 1 Gef only for bis Children. 


here fays, concerning his friends, is par- 
ricularly directed to his diſciples, with 
whom, at that time, he convers'd, and 
theſe he conſiders as perſons who had 
made a right improvement of his redeem- 
ing love; and therefore, that redemp- 
tion, which the whole world might be 
made partakers of, if they would, theſe 
were like to reap the happy fruits and 
effects of. eg ation 3 5Be 
- Anſw. To this it may be replied, that 
whatever promiſes, or privileges, Chriſt's 
diſciples were made partakers of, if theſe 
do not immediately reſpe& their cha- 
raQer as miniſters, but as Chriſtians, they 
are equally to be applied to all believers. 
Now that what Chriſt ſays to them, 


whom he calls his friends, is appli- 


cable to all believers, appears from their 
being deſcribed as abiding in him, and 
bringing forth much fruit, under the 
powerful influence of his grace, without 


whom they can do nothing ; and, when he 


fpeaks, in Yer. 19, 26. of the world's ha- 
ting them, becauſe they are not of the world, 
and of the Comforter”s being ſent to teſtify 
of him, in order to the confirmation of 
their faith, this belongs to all believers, 


as fuch; therefore they are as much de- 


ſcribed as Chrift's friends, for whom be 
laid down his life, as his diſciples, to 
whom he more immediately directed his 
difcourſe. F 


And as for the other part of che obe 
jection, namely, that theſe had made a 


right improvement of Chriſt's redemption, 
the reply that may be given to it is, that 
none but Chriſt's friends can be ſaid to 
have made a right improvement of re- 
demption, and therefore none but ſuch have 
any ground to conclude that Chriſt died 
for them: But this is not the temper and 
character of the greater part of mankind, 
therefore Chriſt did not die for the whole 


world; and it is very evident, from this 


character which Chriſt gives of them, for 
whom he died, that either they are, or 
ſhall be of enemies made friends to him. 


3. They are called, The children of God, 


that were ſcatterd abroad, who ſhould be 
gather'd together in one, as the conſe- 
=P of his death, in John xi. 52. 
his gathering together in one, ſeems to 
import the ſame thing, with what the 
Apoſtle fpeaks of, as a diſplay of the grace 
of the goſpel, and calls it, their being 
gather'd together in Chriſt their Head, in 
5 a i. 10. and one part of them he con- 
rs, as being already in heaven, and the 
other part of them on earth, in their way 
to it; and he ſpeaks ſuch things concern- 
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ing them, in the foregoing and following 
Verſes, as cannot be ſaid of any but thoſe 


that ſhall be ſaved. Now, if Chriſt de- 
ſign'd, by his death, to purchaſe this ſpe- 


cial privitege for his children, certainly 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that he died for the 
whole world ; and elſewhere the Apoſtle 


. e in Heb. 11. 10. concerning the 


Japtain f our ſalvation's being made per- 


ect through ſufferings, conſiders this as a 


means for bringing many ſons unto glory, 
which is a peculiar privilege belonging to 
the, heirs of falvation, and not to the 
whole world. T-_ 1 
Object. 1. It will be objected to this, 
that nothing can be proved from the 
words of fo vile a perſon as Caiaphas, who 
relates this matter ; and therefore, though 
it be contain d in ſcripture, it does not 
prove the truth of the doctrine, which is 
pretended to be eſtabliſhed thereby. 
 Anſw. Though Caiaphas was one of 
the vileſt men on earth, and he either did 
not believe this prophecy himſelf, or, if 
he did, he made a very bad uſe of it: yet 
this does not invalidate the prediction; 


for though wicked men may occaſionally 


have ſome prophetick intimation concern- 


ing future events, as Balaam had, the in- 


ſtrument, which the Spirit of God makes 
uſe of in diſcovering them to mankind, 
does not render them lefs certain, for the 
worſt of men may be employ'd to impart 


the greateſt truths ; therefore tis fuffi- 


cient to our purpoſe, that tis ſaid, in the 
words immediately foregoing, that being 
High Prieſt that year, he propheſied,. as it 


was no uncommon thing for the High 


Prieſt ta have prophetick intimations from 
God, to deliver to the people, whatever 
his perſonal character might be; ſo 

that we mult conſider this as a divine 
oracle, and therefore infallibly true. 

Object. 2. If it be allowed, that what 
is here predicted was true; yet the ſubject- 
matter thereof refpe&s the nation of the 

Fews, concerning whom it cannot be 
ſaid, that every individual were in a ſtate 
of ſalvation, and therefore it rather mili- 


tates againſt, than proves the doctrine of 


particular redemption. | 
2. It is evident, that when it is 
ſaid that Chriſt ſhould die for that nation, 
the meaning is, the children of God in 
that nation; for the children of God, that 
dwelt there, are oppoſed to his children 
that were ſcatter d abroad; and fo the 
meaning is, Chriſt died that they ſhould 
not periſh, who have the temper and diſ- 
poſition of his children, where-ever the 
place of their reſidence be. þ 
4. They 


4. They for whom Chriſt died are called 
his church, whereof he is the Head; and 


the Body, of whom be is the Saviour, in 


Eph. v. 23. and theſe he is ſaid fo have 
loved, and given himſelf Fig in Ver. 25, 
Now the church is diſtinguiſhed from 
the world, as it is gather'd out of it, and 
the word Church, in this place, is taken 
in à very different ſenſe, from that in 
which it is underſtood in many other 


ſcriptures: The Apoſtle does not mean 
barely a number of profeſſing people, of 
which ſome are ſincere, and others may 
be-hypocrites, or of which ſome ſhall be 


faved, and others not; nor does he ſpeak 
of thoſe who are apparently in the way 
of ſalvation, as making a viſible profeſſion 


of the Chriſtian religion: But it is ta- 


ken for that church, which is elſewhere 
called the ſpouſe of Chriſt, and is united to 


him by faith, and that chall, in the end, 
be eternally ſaved by him, this is very evi- 


dent; for he ſpeaks of them, as ſanctiſied 


and cleanſed with the waſhing of water by 
the word, in Ver. 26. And, as to what 


concerns their future ſtate, they are ſuch 


as ſhall hereafter be preſented to himſelf. 4 
glorious church, not Havi ng ſpot or wrinkle, 
or any {uh . in Ver. 27. Now, 
ſince it was for theſe that Chriſt died, it 
cannot be reaſonably concluded that he 
died equally and alike for all mankind. 
1 And to this we may add, that they are 
called his people, whom he deſigned 70 
fave from their fins, in Matt. i. 21. and 
alſo a peculiar people, who are deſcribed by 
this character, by which they are known, 
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as being zealous of good works, in Tit. ii. 14. 


and, by his death, they are ſaid not only 
to be redeem'd, ſo as to be put into the 
poſſeſſion of the external privileges of the 


goſpel, but redeem d from all ini qu ty, and 
| Ip e — 


purified unto himſelf; all whic 
ions certainly denote thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
bleflings which Chriſt, by his death, de- 
ligped, to purchaſe for thoſe who are the 


# * 


II. That Chriſt did not die equally and 


alike for all mankind, appears from his 
death's being an inſtance of the higheſt 
love, and they, who are concerned here- 
in, are, in a peculiar manner, obliged to 

| bleſs him for it as ſuch: Thus the Apoſtle 
Joins both theſe together, when he ſays, 
in Gal. ii. 20. He loved me, an give 
himſelf for me; and elſewhere tis ſaid, in 
Rev. i. 5. He loved us, and waſhed us from 
our fins in his own blood; and herein tis 


923 
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aide chat God commendeth his love towards 


ws, in Rom. v. 8. as that which is with- 


2 * 
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out a parallel. And beſides, when he 
ſpeaks of this love of Chriſt expreſs'd 
herein, he ſeems to diſtinguiſh it from 
that common love which is extended to 
all, when he ſays, Chriſt. died for us; 
and, that we may underſtand what he 
means thereby, we muſt conſider to whom 
it was that this epiſtle was directed, name- 


H, to ſuch as were beloved of God, called 


to be ſaints, in Chap. i. 7. They are alſo 
deſcribed as ſuch, who were juſtified by 
Chrift's bload, and who ſhould be Jas from 
wrath thro” him; reconciled to Godby the 
death of his Son, and who ſbould be ſaved 
by his life; and, as ſuch, who joyed in God 
through our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and by him 
had received the atonement, in Chap. v. 


9—11. therefore ſurely they, who. were 


thus beloved by Chriſt, to whom he ex- 
preſs' d his love by dying for them, muſt 
diſtinguiſhed from the world. And 
our Saviour ſpeaks of this, as far exceed- 
ing all that love, which is in the breaſts 
of men, td one another, in Jobn xv. 13. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
Man ſhould lay down his life for his friends; 
therefore we have no reaſon, to: ſuppoſe 
that he died equally and alike for all, for 


then there would be an equal inſtance of 


love herein to the beſt and worſt of men; 
2 would have been as much be- 
oved as Peter; the Scribes and Phariſees, 


Chriſt's avowed enemies and perſecutors, as 


much beloved as his diſciples and faithful 


followers, if there be nothing diſcrimi- 
nating in his dying love. Therefore we 
muſt conclude that he died to procure 
ſome diſtinguiſhing bleſſings for a part 
of mankind, which all are dor partaker 
"ON TINA 5 

- And, as this love is ſo great and diſcri- 
minating, it is the ſubject- matter of the 
eternal praiſe of glorified ſaints: The 


New Song that is ſung to him, in Rev. v. 9. 
contains in it a celebrating. of his glory, 


as having redeemed them to God by his 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, who were admit- 


ted into his immediate preſence, as the 


ec of his diſtiguiſhing love. And 
certainly all this implies. more than his 


purchaſing the goſpel-diſpenſation, or 


the diſcovery. of the way of ſalvation to 


mankind, of whom che greateſt part neg- 
lect, deſpiſe, and reap no ſaving advan- 
tage thereby. 


III. There are ſome circumſtances at- 


tending the death of Chriſt, which argue, 


that it was not deſigned for all the world; 
particularly, he died as a Surety, or a8 
Aer NN 
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one who undertook to pay that debt, 
which the juſtice of God might have ex- 
acted of men in their own perſons. This 


has already been proved ; and that which 


may be infer'd from hence is, that if 


Chriſt, by dying, paid this debt, and, 


when he roſe again from the dead, re- 
ceived a diſcharge from the hand of ju- 
ſtice, then God will not exa& the debt 
twice, ſo as to bring them under the con- 
demning ſentence of the law, whom 
Chriſt, by his death, has deliver'd from 
it: But this is certainly a privilege that 
does not belong to the whole wad. 

Moreover, ſome are not juſtified or 
. diſcharged for the ſake of a ranſom paid, 
and never ſhall be; therefore it may be 


concluded, that it was not given for them. 


IV. It farther appears, that Chriſt did 


not die equally and alike for all men, in 


that he deſigned to purchaſe that domi- 
nion over, or propriety in them, for whom 
he died, which would be the neceſſary re- 
ſult hereof. As they are his truſt and 
charge, given into his hand, to be re- 
deemed by his blood; (and, in that re- 
ſpect, he undertook to ſatisfy the juſtice 
of God for them, which he has done 
hereby) ſo, as the reſult hereof, he ac- 
quired a right to them, as Mediator, by 
redemption; and, purſuant to the eter- 
nal covenant between the Father and 
him, he obtained a right to beſtow eternal 
life on all that were given to, and pur- 
chaſed by him. This tends to ſer forth 
the Father's glory, as he deſigned hereby 
to recover and bring back fallen creatures 
to himſelf; and it redounds to Chriſt's glo- 
ry, as Mediator; as herein he not only 
diſcovers the infinite value of his obe- 
dience and ſufferings, but all his redeem'd 
ones are render'd the monuments of his 
love and grace, and ſhall for ever be em- 
ploy'd in celebrating his praiſe : But cer- 


_ rainly this is inconfiſtent with his death's 
being ineffectual to anſwer this end, and 


conſequently he died for none but thoſe 
whom he will bring to glory, which. he 
could not be ſaid to have done, had he 
laid down his life for the whole world. 


V. That Chriſt did not die, or pay a 
price of redemption for all the world, 
farther appears, in that, ſalvation, whe- 
ther begun, carried on, or perfected, is 


repreſented; in ſcripture, as the applica- 


tion thereof; and all rhoſe graces, which 

are wrought by the Spirit in believers, 
f John xvi. 244 TR. if. 66 Gill iv, 3. 
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are the neceſſary reſult and conſequence 
thereof. This will appear, if we conſi- 
der, that when Chriſt ſpeaks of his Spirit, 
as ſent to convince of fin, W eee and 
Judgment, and to guide his people into 
all truth, he ſays, He ſhall glorify me, 


for he ſhall receive of nine, and ſhall 


bew it unto 


you *; the meaning of 
which is, that he ſhould apply what 
he had purchaſed, whereby his glory, as 
our Redeemer, would be eminently il- 
luſtrated ; and elſewhere; when the Apo- 
{tle ſpeaks of the Spirit's work of regene-- 
ration and ſanctification, he conſiders it 
as the reſult of Chriſt's death, and accord- 
ingly it is ſaid to be ſhed on us abundant 
ly, through TFeſus Chriſt our Saviour * : 


and, when we read of his redeeming then 
that were under the law, their receiving the 


adoption of ſons *, and all the privileges 
contained in it, are conſider'd, as the 


neceſſary conſequence thereof; and Chriſt's 
being not ſpared, but deliver d up unto 
death for thoſe who are deſcribed as cho- 


ſen; called, juſtified, and ſuch as ſhall be 
hereafter glorified, is affigned, as a con- 


vincing evidence, that God will with hin 
freely give them all things. Now this 


cannot, with the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, 
be applied to the whole world, therefore 
Chrift did not die for; or redeem, all 
mankind. „ 8 

That the application of redemption 
may farther appear to be of equal extent 


with the purchaſe thereof, we ſhall endea- 
vour to prove, that all thoſe graces, 


which believers are made partakers of 
here, as well as compleat ſalvation, which 
is the conſummation thereof hereafter; 


are the purchafe of Chriſt's death. And 
herein we principally oppoſe thoſe who 


defend the doctrine of univerſal redemp- 


tion, in that * and ſelf-conſiſtent way, 


which the Pelagians generally take, who 


ſuppoſe; that faith and SES. and 

| y in our own 
power; otherwiſe the conditionality of 
the goſpel-covenant, as they rightly ob- 


all other graces; are entire 


ſerve, could never be defended, and they, 


for whom Chriſt died, namely, all man- 
kind, muſt neceflarily repent and believe. 
Thus a late writer * argues, in confiſtency 


with his own ſchetne ; whereas ſome 
others, who maintain the doctrine of uni- 
verſal redemption, and, ar the ſame time, 
that of efficacious grace, pluck down 
with one hand, whar they build up with 


the other. It is the former of theſe that 
we are now principally to conſider, when 
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we ſpeak of the graces of the Spirit, as 
he hea debate by Chriſt's blood ; 
and, that this may appear, let it be ob- 
ſerv'd, 255 8 iin 
I. That compleat falvation is ſtiled, 
The purchaſed poſſeſſion !; and our deli ve- 
rance from the wrath to come, is not only 
inſeparably connected with, but contain- 
ed in it, and both theſe are conſider' d 
as purchaſed by the death of Chriſt * ; 
the Apoſtle elſewhere, ſpeaking con- 
cetning the church, as arrived to its ſtate 
of perfection in heaven, and its being 
witha 
and without blemiſh, that is, when its 
ſanctification is brought to perfection, 


conſiders this, as the accompliſhment of 
that great end of Chriſt's giving himſelf 


for it, or laying down his life to purchaſe 

2. It follows, from hence, that all 
that grace, whereby believers are made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the ſaints in light, which is the begin- 


ning of this ſalvation, is the purchaſe of 


Chriſt's blood. Accordingly God is faid 
to have bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſ- 


 fings in heavenly places, (or, as it may be 


better render'd, in what concerns heavenly 
things) in Chriſt *, that is, for the ſake of 
_ Chriſt's death, which was the purchaſe 


thereof; therefore it follows, that faith 


and repentance, and all other graces, 


which are wrought in us in this world, 


are purchaſed thereby: Thus tis faid, 
Unto you it is given on the behalf of Chriſt 
to believe, as well as to exerciſe thoſe 
graces, which are neceſſary in thoſe who 
are called to ſuffer for his fake »; and elſe- 
where God is ſaid to have exalted Chrift 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give re- 
pentance, as well as forgiveneſs of fins a; 
and, ſince his exaltation includes in it 
his reſurrection from the dead, it plainly 
argues, that he died to give repentance, 
and conſequently that this grace was pur- 


chaſed by him; and, when our Saviour 


ſpeaks of ſending the Spirit, the Comforter, 
70 3 the world of fin, of 5 
and of judgment, which compriſes in it 
that internal work of grace that is wrought 
by him, he conſiders this, as the conſe- 
quence of his leaving the world, after he 
had finiſhed the work of redemption 
by his death, and ſo purchaſed this privi- 
„ + {25 


VI. That Chriſt did not die for all man- 


| Eph: i. 14 m x Theſf. i. 10. Rom. v. 9, 10, 
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kind, appears from his not interceding 
for them, as he ſaith, I pray not for the 


| World, but for them which thou haſt | given 
me, for they are thine; and not for his 


diſciples alone, but for them alſo which 
Poul believe on bim through their word. 
This farther appears from a belieyer's 
freedom from condemnation being found- 
ed on Chriſt's :nterceſſion, as well as his 
death and reſurrefion ©, and his being, 
at the ſame time, ſtiled an Advocate with 
the Father, and à propitiation for our 


* 
out ſpot, or wrinkle, or any ſuch thing, 


And this may be farther argued, from 


the nature of Chriſt's interceſſion, which 


(as will be conſider'd in its proper place*) 
1s his preſenting himſelf, in the merit of 
his death, in the behalf of thoſe for whom 
he ſuffer d; as alſo from his being akoays 


| beard in that which he pleads for, which 


argues that they ſhall be ſaved, otherwiſe 
it could not be ſuppoſed that he intercedes 
for their ſalvation : But this he cannot be 
faid to do for all mankind, as appears by 
the event, in that all ſhall not be faved. 
Object. To this it is objected, that 
Chriſt prayed for his enemies, as it was 
foretold concerning him, by the prophet, 
who ſaith, He made interceſſion for the 
tranſgreſſors ; and this was accompliſh- 


ed at his crucifixion, when he ſaith, Fa- 


ther, forgive them, for they know not what 


they dx. That which Chriſt here pray- 


ed for, was forgiveneſs, which is a privi- 
lege connected with ſalvation; and this 
he did in the behalf of the multitude that 
crucified him: But it cannot reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, that all theſe were ſaved; 
therefore if Chriſt's death and interceſſion 
reſpects the ſame perſons, and neceſſarily 

8 n their ſalvation, then it would fol- 
low, that this rude and inhuman multi- 


tude were all ſaved, which they, who 


deny univerſal redemption, do not ſup- 
Anfw. Some, in anſwer to this ob- 


jection, rf that there is a founda- 


tion for a inction between thoſe ſup- 
plications, which Chriſt, in his human 


nature, put up to God, as being bound, 


by the moral law, in common with all 

mankind, to pray for his enemies; and 
his e e prayer or interceſſion. In 
the former of theſe reſpects, he prayed 
for them; which prayer, though it argued 
the greatneſs of his affection for them, 
yet it did not neceſſarily infer their ſalva- 
tion: In like manner, as Stephen, when 
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dying, 
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dying, Is repreſented as praying for thoſe 


who ſtoned him, when he faith; Lord, 


our Saviour prays for himſelf in the 
den, O, my Father; if it be poſſible, let 
this cup paſs from me © ; whereby he ſig- 
nifies the formidableneſs of the death he 
was to undergo, and that his human na- 
ture could not but dread ſuch a degree of 
ſuffering : This they ſuppoſe to be diffe- 
rent from his mediatorial interceſſion for 
his people, in which he repreſents the 


Jay not this fin to their _ vi or, as 
21 


merit of his death, as what would effe- 


ctually procure che bleſſings purchaſed 
thereby; in this latter ſenſe, he could not 


de ſaid to pray for any of thoſe who cru- 


cified him, who are excluded from ſalva- 
A g 
But, ſince this reply to the objection 
hath ſome difficulties attending it, which 
render it lefs ſatis factory, eſpecially be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſes that he was not heard in 


that which he prayed for, when he de- 


ſired that God would forgive them, I 
would rather chuſe to take another me- 
thod in anſwering it, namely, that when 
Chriſt prays that God would forgive 
them, he means, that God would not im- 


'-  mediately pour forth the vials of his 


wrath upon that wicked generation, as 
their crime deſerved, but that they might 
ſtill continue to be a people favour'd with 


the means of grace: This he prays for, 


and herein was anſwered ; and his inter- 
ceſſion for them, though it had not an 
immediate reſpect to the ſalvation of all 
of them, had, notwithftanding, a ſubſer- 
viency to the gathering in of his elect 
amongſt them, whoſe ſalvation was prin- 
eipally intended by this interceſſion, as it 
was for them that he ſhed his blood; 
and accordingly I apprehend, that his de- 
fire that God would forgive them, implies 
the ſame thing as Moſes's requeſt, in the 
behalf of Iſrael, did, when he faith, 
Pardon, I befeech thee, the iniquity of this 
people, as thou haſt forgiven this people 
from Egypt, until 'now * ; where to par- 
don intends nothing elſe but God's not 
puniſhing them as their fin deſerved, in 
an immediate and exemplary way 'and 
manner, . „33 


VII. The doctrine of univerſal redemp- 
tion hath ſome abſurd conſequences at- 


tending it, not conſiſtent with the divine 


perfections; as, 1 Wh 
1. It would give occaſion for Chriſt to 
be called, the Saviour of thoſe who ſhall 
not be eventually ſaved by him, the Re- 


» Þ Acts vii, Go, © Matt, xxvi. 39. 


in the gar- 


9 Numb, xiv, 19. 


deemer of many, who are held in chains 
by the juſtice of God, and receive no ſa- 


vying benefit by his redemption, or for him 


to be ſaid to expreſs the higheſt inſtanceof 


love, in dying for thoſe who ſhall for 


ever be the objects of his hatred, which 
implies a contradiction; and what is this 
bur to ſay, that he delivers thoſe from 
the wrath to come ©, who are, and ſhall 
be for ever children of wrath ? therefore 


we muſt either aſſert univerſal ſalvation, 
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or deny univerſal redemption. 

2. It will alſo follow from hence, 
that he ſatisfied the juſtice of God for all 
the ſins of all men; for to lay down a 
price of redemption, is to diſcharge the 
whole debt; otherwiſe it would be to no 
purpoſe. Now, if he ſatisfied for all the 
fins of every man, he did this that no fin 
ſhould be their ruin, and conſequently he 
died to take away che guilt of final impe- 


nitency in thoſe who ſhall periſh ; and 


therefore they have, by virtue hereof, a 
right to ſal vation, which they ſhall not 
obtain; it follows then, that, fince he 
did not die for all the fins of all men, he 
did not, by his death, redeem all men. 


3. If Chriſt died for all men, he in- 


tended hereby their ſalvation, or that 
they ſhould live: But it is certain he did 
not intend the ſalvation of all men; for 
then his deſign muſt be fruſtrated, with 
reſpect to a part of them, for whom he 
died, which contains a reflection on his 


wiſdom, as not adapting the means to 


the end. Moreover, this ſuppoſes thar 
Chriſt's attaining the end he deſigned by 
his death, depends on the will of. man, 
and conſequently it ſubjects him to diſ- 
appointment, and renders God's eternal 
purpoſe dependent on man's conduct. 
4. Since God defigned, by the death of 
Chriſt, to bring to himſelf a revenue of 
glory, in proportion to the infinite value 


thereof, and Chriſt, our great Mediator, 


was, as the prophet ſaith, to have 2 por- 
tion with the great, and to divide the ſpoil 
with the ſtrong, as the conſequence of his 
pouring out his ſoul unto death*; it follows 
from thence, that if all are not faved, 
for whom Chriſt died, then the Father 
and the Son would loſe that glory which 


they deſigned to attain hereby, as the 


work would be left incompleat; and 


a great part of mankind cannot take 


occaſion, from Chriſt's redeeming. them, 
to adore and magnify that grace, which 
is diſplay'd therein, fince it is not even- 
rually conducive to their ſalvation. 

Having endeavour'd to prove the do- 
© Theſſ. . 10. IIa. liii. 12. 
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Arine of particular redemption; we ſhall 
now conſider the arguments generall 
brought by thoſe who defend the con- 


deſigned, as the conſequence of Chriſt's 
death, to ſave all mankind, upon condi- 
tion of their repenting and believing, 
according to the tenor of the goſpel-co- 
venant, which is ſubſtituted in the room 
of that which was violated by man's apo- 
ſtacy from God, whereby fincere obe- 
dience comes in the room of that perfect 
obedience, . which was the condition of 
the firſt covenant. This they call man's 
being brought into a ſalvable ſtate by 
Chriſt's death; ſo that Chriſt render'd 
falvation poſſible ; whereas faith, repen- 
tance, and fincere obedience, render it 
certain. And, ſo far as this concerns the 
deſign of God, in ſending Chriſt to re- 


deem the world, they ſuppoſe that God 


determined hereby to put man into ſuch 
a ſtate, that all may be ſaved, if they 
will. n 4 
And, as to what concerns the event, 
to wit, man's complying with the condi- 
tion, they that defend univerſal redemp- 


tion are divided in their ſentiments about 
it; ſome ſuppoſing that Chriſt purchaſed 


faith and tepentance for a certain number 
of mankind, namely, thoſe who ſhall re- 


þent and believe, and; purfuant thereun- 


to, will work thoſe graces in them; 
Whereas others, who had not theſe graces 
purchaſed for chem, ſhall periſh, though 
Chriſt has redeem'd them. Theſe ſup- 
poſe, that redemption is both univerſal 
and particular, in different reſpects; uni- 
verſal, in that all, who fit under the 
ſound of the goſpel, have a conditional 
grant of grace contain'd therein, whereby 
they are Be into a ſalvable ſtate, or poſſi- 
bility of attaining ſalvation; and Parti- 
cular, with reſpect to thoſe who ſhall re- 
pent and believe, and ſo attain falya- 
tion, in which ſenſe they apply that 
ſcripture, in which God is ſaid to be the 
Saviour of all men, eſpecially of thoſe that 
Believe s. This ſome call a middle way, 
between the Pelagian and Calvuiniſtic 
methods of reaſoning abour this ſubject ; 
but ir- appears to be inconſiſtent with it 
ſelf, inaſmuch as they, who give into this 
hypotheſis, are forced ſometimes to de- 
cline what they have been contending for 
on one fide, 'when preſs'd with ſome ar- 
guments brought in defence of the other; 
therefore we ſhall paſs this over, and 
conſider the ſelf- conſiſtent ſcheme, in 
Which univerſal redemption is maintain d. 
een 


They farther add, that this 


* be page 369 zr. 


be in of all their arguments, who 


y defend it in the Pelagian way, amounts 
to this, vzz, that Chriſt died not to pur- 

trary ſcheme, who ſuppoſe, that God chaſe ſalvation abſolutely for any, but to 

make way for God's entering into a new 


or goſpel- covenant with men, in which 


ſalvation is promiſed, on condition of 


faith, repentance, and ſincere obedience, 


which they ſuppoſe to be in the power of 


thoſe who have the goſpel. And, that 


the Heathen may not be excluded, though 


it cannot be ſtiled a goſpel-covenant 


to them, there are abatements made, as 
to what concerns faith, founded on di- 


vine revelation, and the only condition 


that entitles them to ſalvation is their 


yielding ſincere obedience to the law of 


nature, in proportion to their light, 

goſpel- 
covenant muſt be conditional, otherwiſe 
it could not Be called a Covenant, as 
wanting an eſſential ingredient contain'd 


in every covenant ; and theſe conditions 


muſt be in our own power, otherwiſe the 


_ overture of ſalvation, depending on the 


performance thereof, would be illuſory ; 
and it could not be called a covenant of 
grace, inaſmuch as there can be no grace, 
or fayour, in promiſing a bleſſing upon 
impoſſible conditions; neither could this 
goſpel-covenant be ſtiled a better cove- 
nant than that which God enter'd imo 
with our firſt parents, in which the con- 
ditions were in their own power; nor 
could ic be an expedient to repair the 


ruins of the fall, or bring man, in any 


ſenſe, into a ſalvable ſtate ; ſo that there 
are not only many abſurd conſequences 
attending it, which detra& from the 
glory of the golpel, but tis contrary to 
the holineſs, wiſdom, juſtice, and good- 
neſs of God, and ſo derogates as much 
from the divine perfections, as any thing 


that is argued in defence of univerſal re- 


demption can be pretended to do, And, 
to ſum up the whole argument, there is 
an appeal to ſcripture, as that which gives 
countenance to, it in a multitude of in- 
ſtances. This is the ſubſtance of all that 
is ſaid in defence of this doctrine; and, 


in oppoſition to it, we ſhall take leave to 


obſerve, | . 

(1 p That it is taken for granted, but 
not ſufficiently proved, that Chriſt died 
to purchaſe the covenant of grace; where- 
as, if the difference berween the cove- 
nant of redemption, and the covenant of 

race, be only circumſtantial, as has been 
fore obſerved ®, then the death of 
Chriſt is included among the. conditions 
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of this covenant ; and, if ſo, the cove- 
nant it ſelf could not be the purchaſe 
thereof : But if, by Chriſt's purchaſing 
the covenant of grace, they only meant 
his purchaſing the graces given in the co- 
yenant, we are far from denying it, tho 
they generally do. That therefore which 
we are principally to oppoſe is, their 
ſenſe of the conditionality of the cove- 
nant of grace, and its being eſſential to a 
covenant to be conditional, namely, to 
depend on uncertain conditions, in our 
power to perform, it being, as they ſup- 
poſe, left to the freedom of our own will 
to comply with, or reject them, and 
thereby to eſtabliſh or diſannul this cove- 
nant : But having elſewhere proved that 
the word Covenant is often uſed in ſcrip- 
ture, without the Idea of a condition 
annex'd to iti, and alſo conſider'd in what 
reſpects thoſe Ideas, contained in a con- 
ditional covenant between man and man, 
are to be excluded, when we ſpeak of a 
covenant between God and man © ; and 
having alſo, in maintaining the doctrine 
of election, endeavoured to defend the ab- 
ſoluteneſs of God's will, and ſhew'd in what 
ſenſe we are to underſtand thoſe ſcrip- 
tures that are laid down in a conditional 
form ', which may, with a little varia- 
tion, be applied to our preſent argument. 
We ſhall, to avoid the repetition of things 
before inſiſted on, add nothing farther in 
anſwer to this part of the argument we 


are now conſidering, but only that it 


implies God to be, in many reſpects, like our 
_ ſelves, and ſuppoſes that it is in our power 
to fruſtrate, and render the death of 
Chriſt, which was the higheſt diſplay of 


divine grace, ineffectual, and ſo prevent 


his having that glory, which he deſigned 
to bring to his own name thereby. 

(2.) As to what is farther argued, con- 
cerning the covenant of grace being a 


better covenant than that which God 
made with man in innocency, and there- 


fore that the conditions thereof muſt be in 
our own power, otherwiſe God, by inſiſting 
on the performance of what is impoſlible, 


ſubverts the deſign of the goſpel, and the 


covenant hereupon ceaſes to be a cove- 
| nant, of grace; it may be replied, that 
though we freely own that the covenant 
of grace is, in many reſpects, better than 


that which God enter'd into with man in 
innocency, and that it would not be fo, 


were it impoſſible for thoſe, who are 
concerned therein, to attain the bleſſings 


3 See Pag, 363, 364; 
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promiſed to the heirs of ſalvation; yet 


we cannot allow that it muſt neceſſarily 
be conditional, in the ſenſe in which 
ſome underſtand the word, much leſs 


that the conditions thereof are in our own 


power, or elſe the deſign of the goſpel 
muſt be concluded to be ſubverted. 

Therefore we may take leave to ob- 
ſerve, that, when God is ſaid to re- 


quire faith, and all other graces in this 
covenant-diſpenſation, and has connected 
them with ſalvation, this does not over- 


throw the grace of the covenant, but ra- 
ther eſtabliſh it; for grace and ſalvation 
are not only purchaſed for, but promiſed 
and ſecured to all who are redeem'd, (by 


the faithfulneſs of God, and the inter- 


ceſſion of Chriſt) and ſhall certainly be 
applied to them; and, whereas the graces 
of the Spirit are not in our own power, 
this is ſo far from overthrowing the de- 
ſign of the goſpel, that it tends to advance 
the glory thereof, as God hereby takes 
occaſion to ſet forth the exceeding riches 
of his grace, in making his people meet 
for, and bringing them, at laſt, to glory. 
And, though it be not poſſible for all to 


attain ſalvation, this ſhould be no diſcou- 


ragement to any one to attend on thoſe 
means of grace, under which we are to 


hope for the ſaving effects of Chriſt's 


death, whereby we may conclude that 
eternal life is purchaſed for us, and we 
ſhall at laſt be brought to it. 8 
(3.) As to what is farther alledged, 
concerning the covenant of grace, as de- 
ſigned to repair the ruins of the fall, or 
God's intending hereby to bring man into 
a ſalvable ſtate; we are never told, in 
ſcripture, that what was loſt by our firſt 
apoſtacy from God, is to be compenſated 
by the extent of grace and falvation to 
all mankind ; and it is not the deſign of 
the goſpel to diſcover this to the world, 
but that the exceeding riches of divine 
grace ſhould be made known to the veſſels 
of mercy, before prepared unto glory n. 
This is, as ſome expreſs it, the plank that 
remains after the ſhipwrack , or the 


great foundation of our hope, and poſ- 


fibility of eſcaping everlaſting deſtru- 


Ction; and it is a much better ground 
of ſecurity, than to lay the whole ſtreſs of 


our ſalvation on the beſt improvements of 


corrupt nature, or thoſe endeavours which 


we are to uſe to improve the liberty of our 
will, in order to our eſcaping ruin, with- 


out dependance on the divine aſſiſtance, 


See Page 376, 888 bat ai, e km, 2, e Tabula 
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- which is the method that they take to at- 
tain ſalvation, who thus defend the do- 
ctrine of univerſal redemption” _ 
( (4) As for our being brought into a 
ſalvable ſtate by the death of Chriſt; the 


goſpel no where gives all mankind ground 


to expect ſalvation, but only thoſe who 
have the marks and characters of Chriſt's 
_ redeemed ones; and theſe are not brought 
by his death unto a mere poſſibility of 
_ attaining it; but the ſcripture repreſents 
them as having the earneſt, or firſt fruits 
thereof, and ſpeaks of Chriſt in them, as 
the hope of glory. They are alſo ſaid to 


be reconciled to God by the death of bis 


Son o, which is more than their having 


a bare poſſibility of ſalvation, as the re- 
ſult and conſequence thereof. 
(5.) That which is next to be confider'd 


is, what concerns the doctrine of parti- 


cular redemprion, as being derogatory to 
the divine perfections, together with ma- 
ny abſurd conſequences, which are ſup- 
poſed to attend it. It is very common, 
in all methods of reaſoning, and particu- 
larly in defending or oppoſing the doctrine 
of univerſal redemption, for perſons to 
endeavour to make it appear, that the 
contrary ſcheme of doctrine is chargeable 

with abſurdities; and, as we have taken 


the ſame method in oppoſing univerſal re- 


demption, it may reaſonably be expected, 
that the doctrine of particular redemption 
ſhould have many abſurd conſequences 
charged upon it; to which we ſhall en- 
deavour to reply, that thereby it may be 
diſcern'd whether the charge be juſt or 
no. And, U 

1. The doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion is ſuppoſed to be inconſiſtent with 
the goodneſs of God, as it renders ſalva- 
tion impoſſible to the greateſt part of 
mankind, and their ſtate irretrievable by 
any means that can be uſed, and ſo has a 


tendency to lead them to deſpair. But 


to this it may be replied, | 
(1.) That it muſt be own'd, that they, 


for whom Chriſt did not die, cannot be 


ſaved; and therefore, had God deſcribed 
any perſons by name, or given ſome viſi- 
ble character, by which it might be cer- 


tainly concluded, that they were not re- 


deem'd, it. would follow from thence, 


that their ſtate would be deſperate, But th 


this is not his uſual method of dealing 
wich mankind: He might, indeed, have 
done it, and then ſuch would have been 


thereby excluded from, and not encou- 
raged to attend on the means of grace; 


but he has, in wiſdom and ſovereignty, 


rh. I. 14. Nom. vii. 23. 
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concealed the event of things, with re- 


ſpect hereunto, from the world; and 
therefore there is a vaſt difference between 
men's concluding that a part of the 


world are excluded from this privilege, 


and that they themſelves are included 
in that number. This we have no war- 
rant to ſay, concerning our ſelves, or any 
others, eſpecially ſo long as we are under 
the means of grace. There is, indeed, 
one character of perſons in the goſpel, 
which gives ground to conclude that 
Chriſt did not die for them, and that is 
what reſpects thoſe who had committed 
the unpardonable fin. I ſhall not, at 
preſent, enter into the diſpute whether 
that ſin can now be committed or no, 
ſince we may be occaſionally led to inſiſt 
on that ſubject under another Head : But 
there ſeems to be ſufficient ground to de- 
termine, either that this cannot be cer- 
tainly known, ſince the extraordinary gift 
of diſcerning of ſpirits is now ceaſed; or, 


at leaſt, that this cannot be applied to any 


who attend on the means of grace with a 
deſire of receiving ſpiritual advantage 
thereby. | | 

(2.) If Chriſt's not dying for the whole 
world be a means to lead men to deſpair, 


as ſalvation is hereby render'd impoſſible, 


this conſequence may, with equal evi- 


dence, be deduced from the ſuppoſition, 


that all mankind ſhall not be ſaved, which 


they, who defend univerſal redemprion, 
pretend not to deny : But will any one 


ſay, that this ſuppoſition leads men to 


deſpair? or ought it to be reckon'd a re- 


flection on the divine goodneſs, that ſo 
many are left to periſh in their fallen ſtate 
by the judicial hand of God, which might 
have applied ſalvation unto all, as well 
as pure it for all mankind? 

2. The doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion is farther ſuppoſed to be inconſiſtent 
with the preaching the goſpel, which 
is generally ſtiled a door of hope; and 
then the diſpenſation we are under cannot 
be called a day of grace; which renders 
all the overtures of ſalvation made to ſin- 
ners illuſory, and contains in it a re- 
flection, not only on the grace of God, 
but on his holineſs. | 
In order to our replying to this, ſome- 
hing muſt be premiſed to explain what 
we mean by a day of grace, and the hope 
of the goſpel, which accompanies it. 
And here let it be conſider d, 0 


. 3 


(..) That we don't hereby intend ſuch 
a diſpenſation, in which all men might 
repent and believe, and ſo obtain ſalva- 
'Þ Chap. v. 10. oh 
tion 
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tion by their own F without the 
ſpecial influences of the Holy Ghoſt; 
Gr this would be to aſcribe that to man, 
which is peculiar to God; nor that God 
will give ſpecial grace to all that ſit un- 
der the ſound of the goſpel; for this is 
contrary to common obſervation and ex- 
perience, ſince many make a profeſſion 
of religion who are deſtitute of ſaving 
grace. No | 


As for the hope of the goſpel, or that 


door of hope that is opened therein to 


finners, we cannot underſtand any thing 
elſe thereby, but that all, without di- 
ſtinction, are commanded and encouraged 
to wait on God in his inſtituted means of 
grace, and the event hereof muſt be left 
to him who gives or with-holds ſucceſs to 


them, as he pleaſes. All have this en- 


couragement, that, peradventure, they 

may obtain grace, under the means of 
grace; and this is not inconſiſtent with 
their being ſtiled a door of hope, and 
God is not obliged to grant finners a 


greater degree of hope than this, to en- 


courage them to wait on him in his 
ordinances, notwithſtanding there 1s 
a farther motive inducing us here- 
unto, namely, that this is his ordinary 
way, in which he works grace; or, if 
God is pleaſed to give us deſires after the 


efficacy of his grace, or any degree of 
conviction of fin and miſery ; this is {till 
a farther ground of hope, though it fall 


| ſhort of that grace of hope that accom- 


anies falvation. ts wit Set 
(2.) As to what concerns the preaching 


of the goſpel, and the overtures of ſalva- 


tion to all therein, which, upon the ſup- 
poſition of Chriſt's not dying for all 
men, they conclude to be illuſory, and 
repugnant to the holineſs of God. To 
this it may'be replied, that we do not de- 
ny that in _— the goſpel Chriſt 
is offer'd to the chief of ſinners, or that 
the proclamation of grace 1s made publick 
to all, without diſtinction: But this will 
not overthrow the doctrine of particular 
redemption, if we rightly conſider what 
is done, in offering Chriſt to ſinners; 

which, that it may be underſtood, let it 
be obſerv'd, | 


1. That God has given us no warrant 
to enter into his ſecret determinations, 
_ reſpeCting the event of things; or, to give 
any perſons ground to conclude that they 


are redeemed, and have a warrant to ap- 


ply to themſelves the promiſe of ſalvation, 


1 Luke Xii. 42. 


r See this inſiſted on, and farther explain'd, in anſwer to an objedtion, to the ſame purpoſe, againſt the dodrine of 


particular election, in Pag. 262. 


or any bleſſings that accompany it, while, 
in an unconverted ſtate. Miniſters are not 


to addreſs their diſcourſes to a mix d mul- 


titude of profeſſing Chriſtians, in ſuch a 
way, as though they knew that they were 
all effectually called, and choſen of God. 
Our Saviour compares them to the faith- 
ful and wiſe teward, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to give every one their portion of meat in 
due ſeaſon *; and therefore they are, con- 
ſiſtently with what is contain'd in ſcrip- 
ture, to tell them, that ſalvation is pur- 
chaſed for a part of mankind, and the 

know not but that they may be of that 


number; and therefore they muſt be im- 


portunate with God for that grace, which 
will be an evidence to them that they 
are ſo. 5 

2%. When Chriſt is ſaid to be offer'd 
to ſinners, 1n the preaching of the goſpel, 


that, which is intended thereby, is, his 
being ſet forth therein as a moſt deſirable 
Object, altogether lovely, worthy to be 
embraced, and ſubmitted to; and not 
only ſo, but that he will certainly fave 

all whom he effectually calls, inaſmuch 

as he has purchaſed ſalvation for them. 


3%?, It includes in it an informing ſin- 


ners, that it is their indiſpenſible duty 


and intereſt to believe in Chriſt, and, in 
order thereto, that they are commanded 
and encouraged to wait on him for that 
grace, which can enable them thereunto 
and, as a farther encouragement, to let 


them know that there is a certain con- 


nection between grace and ſalvation; ſo 
that none, who are enabled, by faith, to 
come to Chriſt, ſhall be caſt out, or re- 
jected by him. This is the preaching and 
the hope of the goſpel; and, in this ſenſe, 


the overtures of ſalvation are made there- 


in; which is not in the leaſt inconſiſtent 


tion *. / 


with the doctrine of particular redemp- 


Object. Though this be ſuch a method 
of preaching the goſpel, as is conſiſtent 


with the doctrine of ſpecial redemprion ; 


yet there is another way of preaching ir, 


which is more agreeable to the expreſs 
words of ſcripture, and founded on the 


doctrine of univerſal redemption ; and 
accordingly ſinners ought to be told, that 


the great God, in the moſt affectionate 


manner, expoſtulates with them, to per- 
ſwade them to accept of life and ſalva- 
tion, when he repreſents himſelf, as ha- 
ving no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, 
and, with an earneſtneſs of expreſſion, 


ſays, 
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 fays, Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil 
9 3 for. = will ye 45 O houſe of 


Iſrael ©? Therefore the deſign of the goſ- 


pel is, to let the world know that God's 
dealings with mankind, in general, are 


E” full of goodneſs ; he would not have any 


periſh, and therefore has ſent his Son to 
redeem them all, and, as the conſequence 
hereof, pleads with them to turn to him, 
that they may reap the benefits purchaſed 
thereby. 5 8 

Anſiv. Whatever be the ſenſe of theſe 
expoſtulatory expreſſions, which we fre- 
_ quently meet with in ſcripture, we muſt 
not ſuppoſe that they infer, that the ſa- 


ving grace of repentance is in our own 


power; for that is not only contrary to 
the ſenſe of many other ſcriptures, but to 


the experience of every true penitent, 


whoſe language is like that of Ephraim, 
Turn thou me, and I ſball be turned * ; 
nor muſt we conclude, that God deſigns 

to fave thoſe that ſhall not be ſaved; for 
then he could not ſay, My counſel ſhall 
fand, and I will do all my pleaſure", If 
theſe Ideas, as unworthy of God, be ab- 
ſtrated from the ſenſe of ſuch-like ſcrip- 
tures, we may underſtand them, not on- 
ly in a way that is conſiſtent with the di- 
vine perfections, but with the doctrine of 
particular redemption; which, that it 


may appear, let it be conſider'd, that it 


is a very common thing, in ſcripture, for 
God to condeſcend to uſe human modes 
of ſpeaking, and thoſe, in particular, by 
which various paſſions are fet forth; not- 
withſtanding, we muſt not conclude that 

theſe paſſions are in God, as they are in 
men. Such expoſtulations as theſe, when 
uſed by us, ſignify, that we earneſtly de- 
_ fire the good of others, and are often 
warning them of their danger: But all is 


to no purpoſe, for they are obſtinately ſet 


on their own ruin, which we can by no 


means prevent; it being either out of our 


power to help them, or, if we could, it 
would not redound to our honour to do 
it. This draws forth ſuch- like expoſtula- 
tions from men 3 but the weakneſs con- 
tained in them, is by no means to be a 

plied to God: It cannot be ſaid to be out 
of his power to give grace to impenitent 
finners; nor, in caſe he has ſo deter min'd, 


will it tend to his diſhonour to beſtow it. 
Now, that we may underſtand the ſenſe 


of theſe ſcriptures, let it be confider'd, 
I. That Be and death, in ſcripture, are 


oftentimes uſed to ſignify the external 
diſpenſations of providence, as to what 


v Iſai. xlvi. 10. 
d Ver. 21. 


. Jer. xxxi. 18. 5 


+ © Exek, Xxxiii. 11. 
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2 Ezek. viii. 2. 
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concerns that good or evil, which God 
would bring on his people: Thus tis 
ſaid, See, I have ſet. before thee this day 
life and good, death and evil * ; where life 
is explain'd, in the following words, as 
ſignifying their being multiplied and bleſſed 
in the land, whither they were to go to poſ. 
0 it; and when God adviſes them, in a 

ollowing Verſe, to chooſe life, the conſe- 
quence of this is, that both they and thetr ſeed 
ſhould live, that they might dwell in the 
land, which the Lord ſiware to their fa- 
thers to give them ; and elſewhere, when 
God ſays, by the prophet Feremiab, I ſet 


before you the way of life, and the way of 


death; he explains it, in the following 
words, as Containing an expedient for 
their eſcaping temporal judgments, when 
he ſays, He that ider in the city ſhall 


die by the fword, and by the famine, and 


by the peſtilence; but he that goeth out, 
and falleth to the Chaldeans, ball live. 
And I cannot ſee any reaſon to conclude, 
but that many other expreſſions, of the 


like nature, in which God promiſes life, 


or threatens death to the houſe of T/-ael, 
by the prophets, who often warned them 
of their being carried into captivity, and 
dying in their enemies land, have a more 


immediate reſpe& thereunto ; and that 


proverbial expreſſion, which the 1/-aelites 
are . as making uſe of, The fa- 
thers have eaten ſowre grapes, and the chil- 


dren's teeth are ſet on edge*, ſeems to inti- 


mate no more than this; 9. d. that our fa- 


thers have ſinned, and thereby deſerved that 


the nation ſhould be ruin'd by being car- 
ried captive, and we mult ſuffer for their 
fins; in anſwer to which, God tells them, 
that this proverb ſhould not be uſed by 
them, but this evil ſhould be brought on 
them for their own iniquities, or prevent- 
ed by their reformation, namely, by for- 
ſaking their zdo/atry, whoredom, violence, op- 
preſſion, and other abominations. And then 
he adds *, the ſoul that finneth, it ſhall die, 
that is, if you continue to commit theſe 
vile enormities, you ſhall be followed 
with all thoſe judgments which ſhall tend 
to your utter ruin; but , the wicked will 
turn from all his fins which he hath com- 
mitted, he ſhall ſurely live, be ſhall not dieb. 
If this be the ſenſe of theſe and ſuch-like 
texts, then it was not wholly out of their 
own power thus to turn to God, how 
much ſoever that ſpecial grace, which 
accompanies ſalvation, be out of our 
power. It is one thing to ſay, that man 
cannot work a. principle of grace in him- 


| © Deut. xxx, 15, 19, 20. J Jer, xxi. 8. 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, or do that by his own power, which 
is the ſpec 
of God, and, as the conſequence thereof, 
have ground tO expect eternal ſalvation ; 
and another thing to ſay, that he cannot 
abſtain from ſome groſs enormities, as an 
expedient to prevent deſolating judgments. 
But if it will not be allowed that this is 
the ſenſe of all thoſe ſcriptures, that pro- 
miſe or threaten lie or death, which I 
do not pretend peremptorily to aſſert, let 
it be farther added, 

2. That if ſpiritual and eternal bleſſings 
be included in the word Life, and the 
contrary in Death, in the ſcriptures but 
now refer'd to, we may account for the 


ſenſe of them, without ſuppoſing that 


God deſigns what ſhall never come to 
paſs, to wit, the univerſal ſalvation of 
mankind, tho' a part of them ſhall not be 


ſaved, by conſidering deſire, in him, as ſigni- 


fying the effects of deſire in men *: Thus 
God's not deſiring a thing, denotes it not 
to be the object of defire ; accordingly 
when he deſires not the death of ſinner 
it implies, that they ought to endeavour 


to avoid it, as the moſt formidable evil; 


and, on the other hand, his taking plea- 
ſure in a thing, as he does in the ſalvation 
of his people, ſignifies not only his intend- 
ing to fave them, but the inexpreſſible 
happineſs which ſhall attain there- 
by; and, when he exhorts them, as an 


expedient to atrain this privilege, 70 turn, 
le connection 


this ſignifies the inſeparab 
between ſalvation and repentance, / or 
turning to God, which, though it be 
God's gift, it is, notwithſtanding, our 
act, and indiſpenſible duty. Therefore, if 
we take this, and ſuch-like ſcriptures, in 
either of theſe two ſenſes, they are far 
from giving countenance to the doctrine 
of univerſal redemption. 
3. There is another abſurd conſequence 
charged upon the doctrine of ſpecial re- 
demption, namely, that it is inconſiſtent 
with our being exhorted and encouraged 
to repent and believe for the remiſſion of 
fins, or to the ſaving of the ſoul, as ſcrip- 
ture gives all men a warrant to do“; and 
ſince all are commanded to exerciſe theſe 
graces, and to expect ſalvation, as con- 
nected therewith the doctrine of particu- 
lar redemption, as a late writer inſinuates, 
uns us under a neceflity of believing a 
=} And he farther adds, that if the 
condition, annex'd to the promile of ſal- 
vation, be impoſſible, and known to be 
fo; ir gives no encouragement to ſet about 
ir; and, if he who promiſes knows it to 


* Paſliones tribuuntur Deo quoad effectum. Ac ii, 38, Heb. x. 39. 


ial gift and work of the Spirit 


be ſo, he promiſes nothing, becauſe no- 


thing that a perſon can obtain, or be the 
better for, whereby he is deluded, and a 
cheat put upon him, by pretending kind- 


neſs, in making the promiſe, and intend- 


ing no ſuch thing *. Thus that author 
repreſents the doctrine of particular re- 
demption, as containing the moſt blaſ- 
phemous conſequences that words can 
expreſs: He muſt therefore have been 
very ſure that his argument was un- 
anſwerably juſt, though, I hope, we ſhall 
be able to make it appear that 'tis far 
from being ſo ; which, that we may do, 


let it be conſider'd, 


(1.) That we are to diſtinguiſhbetween 


a perſon's being bound to helieve in Chriſt, 
and to believe that Chriſt died for him; 


the firſt act of faith does not contain in it 
a perſon's being perſwaded that Chriſt 
died for him, but that he is the Object 
of faith, as he is repreſented to be in 
ſcripture; and accordingly it ſuppoſes 
that we are convinced that Chriſt is the 
Meſſiah, that he purchaſed ſalvation for 
all who ſhall attain it, and is able to fave, 
unto. the utmoſt, all that come unto God 
by him, and alſo thar it is our duty and 
intereſt ſo to do. And, ſince faving faich 
is not in our own power, but the work 
and gift of divine grace, we are encou- 
raged to wait on God in his ordinances, 
and, with fervent prayer, to beſeech him 
that he would work this grace in us, ac- 


 knowledging, that if he ſhould deny us 
this blet | 


ing, there is no unrighteouſneſs 
in him; and we are to continue waiting 
on him, and uſing all thoſe means which 
are in our power, though they cannor 
attain their end, without his bleſſing, and, 
when he is pleaſed to work this grace in 
us, we ſhall be enabled to put forth ano- 
ther act of faith, which is properly ſa- 
ving, as intended by that ſcripture, which 
ſpeaks of believing to the' ſaving of the 


foul, which conſiſts in receiving of him, 


and reſting on him for ſalvation, as ho- 


ping that he has died for us, inaſmuch as 


he has given us that temper and diſpoſi- 
tion .of ſoul, which is contained in that 
character which is given of thoſe for 
whom Chriſt diet. 

(2.) We mult farther diſtinguith be- 


tween God's commanding all that ſit un- 


der the ſound of the goſpel to believe in 
Chriſt; and his giving chem ground to 
expect ſalvation, before they believe in 
him. Faith and repentance may be aſ- 
ſerted to be duties incumbent on all, and 
demanded of them, when, at the ſame 
o See Whitby's Diſcourſe, Pag. 145, 146. 
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time, it don't follow that all are given 
to expect ſalvation, upon the bare decla- 


ration that they are ſo. Accordingly the 


command and encouragement is to be 
conſider'd in this order; firſt, as it re- 
ſpects our obligation to believe; and then, 
as it reſpects our hope of ſalvation; and 
neither the former nor the latter of theſe 
does, in the leaſt, infer that God intend- 
ed to ſave all mankind, or gave them 
ground to expect ſalvation, who do not 
bdelieve in Chriſt. | 9 

(3.) As to what is farther ſuggeſted, 


concerning ſalvation's being promiſed on 
ſuch conditions, as are known, both by 


God and man, to be impoſſible, the only 


anſwer that need be given to this is, that 
though with men this is impoſſible, yet 
with God all things are poſſible When 


we conſider faith and repentance, as con- 


ditions connected with ſalvation, or as 


evincing our right to claim an intereſt in 


Chriſt, and that ſalvation, which is pur- 


cClhaſed by him, (in which ſenſe, as was 


before obſerved, we do not oppoſe their 
| being called conditions thereof, by thoſe 

who are tenacious of that mode of ſpeak- 
ing ; and we do not call them impoſſi- 
ble conditions, any otherwiſe than as they 
are ſo, without the powerful energy of 
the Holy Spirit; ) we cannot think that 


our aſſerting, that it is impoſſible that all 


mankind ſhould thus repent and believe, 
is a doctrine contrary to ſcripture, which 
gives us ground to conclude, that all 
men ſhall not be ſaved, and conſequently 
that all ſhall not believe to the ſaving of 
the ſoul, And, when we conſider the im- 
poſſibility thereof, we do not ſuppoſe that 
God has given all mankind ground to ex- 


pert this ſaving faith, upon which the 
] 


aſphemous ſuggeſtion, relating to his 
deluding men, 1s founded ; it is enough 
for us to ſay, that God has not told any 
one, who attends on his ordinances, in 
hope of obtaining this grace, that he will 
not give him faith; and more than this 
need not be deſired by perſons to induce 
them to perform this duty, while praying 
and waiting for the happy event thereof, 
to wit, our obtaining theſe graces, and 


ſo being enabled to conclude that Chriſt 


has died for us. 

4. If all the abſurdities before men- 
tioned will not take place to overthrow 
the doctrine of particular redemption, there 
1s another argument, which they, who 
oppoſe it, conclude to be unanſwerable, 
namely, that it does not conduce ſo much 


ro advance the grace of God, as to aſſert ven repentance and remiſſion of ſins to all, 


© Matt, xix. 26. 


that Chriſt died for all men, inaſmuch as 
more are included herein, as the objects 
of divine favour, therefore God is hereby 
more glbrified. „ 
To this it may be replied, that it does 
not tend to advance the divine perfections, 
to ſuppoſe that God deſigned to ſave any 


that ſhall periſh, for that would be to 


argue, as has been before conſider'd, that 
the purpoſe of God, with reſpect to the 
ſalvation of many, is fruſtrated. But, 
ſince the ſtreſs of the argument is laid on 


the diſplay of the glory of divine grace; 


that does not ſo much conſiſt in the ex- 
tent of favour, with reſpect to a greater 


number of perſons, as it does in its bein 


free and undeſerved, and tending, for 


this reaſon, to lay the higheſt obligation 


on thoſe who are concern d herein, which 
is the moſt known ſenſe of the word Grace, 

But inaſmach as it will be objected, that 
this is only a criticiſm; reſpecting the 
ſenſe of a word, it may be farther re- 
plied to it, that if the grace, or goodneſs 
E God be more magnified by univerſal, 
than particular redemption, as includin 

more, who are the objects thereof, the 
ſame method of reaſoning would hold 
good, and they might as well attempt to 
prove, that there muſt be an univerſal 


falvation of mankind ; for that would be 


a greater diſplay of divine goodneſs, than 
for God only to ſave a few; and it would 
be yet more eminently diſplay'd, had 
he not only ſaved all mankind, but 
fallen angels. Shall the goodneſs of God 
be pretended to be reflected on, becauſs 


he does not extend it to all that might 
have been the objects thereof, had he plea- 


ſed? Has he not a right to do what he 
will with his own? And may not his fa- 
vour be communicated in a diſcriminating 
way, whereby it will be more advance 

and adored, by thoſe who are the objects 
thereof, without our taking occafion 


from thence to reply againſt him, or ſay, 


what doſt thou ? 

And to this it may be added, that they, 
who make uſe of this method of reaſon- 
ing, ought to conſider that it tends as 
much to militate againſt the doctrine they 
maintain, namely, that God hath put all 
mankind into a falvable ſtare, or that 
Chriſt, by his death, procured a poſſibili- 


ty of ſalvation for all; which, according 


to their argument, is not ſo great a diſplay 
of the divine goodneſs, as though God 
had actually ſaved all mankind, which he 
might have done; for he might have gi- 


4 See Pag. 378, %%“ 4... 
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as well as ſent his Son to die for all; 
therefore, upon this head of argument, 
univerſal redemption cannot be defended, 


without aſſerting univerſal falvation. 


Thus concerning thoſe abſurdities which 
are pretended to be faſten'd on the do- 
ctrine of particular redemption ; we pro- 
ceed to conſider the laſt and principal 
argument that is generally brought a- 
gainſt it, namely, 1 

6. That it is contrary to the expreſs 
words of ſcripture; and ſome ſpeak with 
ſo much aſſurance, as though there were 


not one word in ſcripture, intimating, 


that our Lord died only for a few, or on- 
ly for the elet*; though others will 
own, that there are ſome ſcriptures that 
aſſert particular redemption, but that 
theſe are but few; and therefore the do- 
ctrine of univerſal redemption muſt be 
acquieſced in, as being maintained by a 
far greater number of ſcriptures : But, in 
anſwer to this, let it be conſider'd, that 
it is not the number of ſcriptures, brought 


in defence of either fide of the queſtion, 


that will give any great advantage to the 
cauſe they maintain, unleſs it could be 
made appear that they underſtood them 
in the true and genuine ſenſe of the Holy 
_ Ghoſt therein: But this is not to be paſs'd 
over, without a farther enquiry into the 
ſenſe thereof, which we ſhall do, and 
endeavour to prove that it does not 
overthrow the doctrine we have been 
maintaining, how much ſoever the mode 
of expreſſion may ſeem to oppoſe it; 
and, in order hereunto, we ſhall firſt con- 
fider in what ſenſe all, all men, the 
' world, all the world, and ſuch-like words, 
are taken in ſcripture, as well as in com- 
mon modes of ſpeaking, in thoſe matters 
that do not immediately relate to the ſub- 
ject of univerſal redemption ; and then 
we may, without much difficulty, apply 
the ſame limitations to the like manner 
of ſpeaking, which we find in thoſe ſcrip- 


tures which are brought for the proof of 


univerſal redemption. Here we are to en- 
quire into the meaning of thoſe words that 
are uſed, which ſeem to denote the uni- 
verſality of the ſubje& ſpoken of, when 


nothing leſs is intended thereby, in va- 


rious inſtances, which have no imme- 
diate reference to the doctrine of re- 
demption. And, * e PITT 

(..) As to the word All. It is certain, 
that it is often uſed when every individual 
is not intended thereby: Thus we read in 


© Exod. ix. 6. that all the cattle of Egypt 


died, when the plague of murrain was 


” 
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inflicted on the beaſts; whereas it is ſaid, 
in the following words, that none of the 
cattle of the children of Iſrael died ; and, 


from Ver. z. it appears that none of the 
Egyptians cattle died, ſave thoſe in the 


field ; and 'tis plain, that there was a 
great number of cattle that died not, 
which were reſerved to be cut off by a 
following plague, viz. that of hail, in 
Ver. 19. Moreover tis fad, in Ver. 25. 
that the hail ſmote every herb of the field, 
and brake every tree of the field ; yet we 
read, in Chap. x. 5. of the locuſts eating 
the refidue of that which eſcaped, and re- 
mained unto them from the hal. 

Again, we read, in Exod, xxxii. 3. that 
all the people brake off the golden ear-rings 
which were in their ears, of which Aaron 
made the calf, which they worſhipped ; 
whereas it 1s-not probable that all wore 
ear-rings; and it 1s certain, that all did 
not join with them, who committed ido- 


latry herein; for the Apoſtle intimates 


as much, when he ſpeaks of ſome of them 
as being idolaters, who ſat down to eat 
and drink, and roſe up to play *. | And ſome 
conclude, that thoſe of the tribe of Lev, 
who gatber d themſelves unto Moſes, and 
join d with him in executing the ven- 
geance of God on the idolaters, are ſaid 
to be on the Lords ſide; not barely becauſe 
they repented of their idolatry, but be- 


cauſe they did not join with the reſt in it; 
and, if this be the ſenſe of the text, yet 


it does not appear that they were all ex- 
empted from the charge of idolatry, tho 
it be ſaid, that all the ſons of Levi were 
gather'd to him; for we read, in Ver. 29. 
of every man's ſlaying his ſon, and his bro- 
ther; and, in Deut. xxxili. . tis ſaid, on 
this occaſion, that they did not know their 


fathers, nor their children, that is, they 


did not ſpare them; therefore ſome of 
that, as well as the other tribes, joined 
in the idolatry, tho' they were all gather'd 
to Moſes, as being on the Lord's fide. 

Again, we read, in Zeph, ii. 14. where 
the prophet ſpeaks concerning God's de- 


ftroying Syria, and making Nineveh de- 
folate, that all the beaſts of the nations ſhall 


lodge in the upper lintels of it; by which 
he intends that thoſe beaſts, that gene- 
rally lodge in the wilderneſs, or in places 


remote from cities, ſuch as the cormorant 


and bittern, & c. ſhould take up their re- 
ſidence in thoſe places, which were for- 
merly inhabited by the Ninevites; there- 


fore all the beaſts cannot be ſuppoſed to 


ſignify all that were in all parts of the 
world. | 1 3 | 
f x Cer. X. . 


Again, 


Again, the prophet Iſaiah, in Chap. 
1, 2. when ſpeaking of the multitude 
which ſhould come to the mountain of the 


Lord's houſe, which he expreſſes by all 


nations coming unto it, explains what is 
meant by all nations coming to it, in the 
following Verſe, namely, that many peo- 
ple ſhould ſay, Let us go up into the moun- 
train F the Lord; and the prophet Micab, 
refering to the ſame thing, ſays, in Chap. 
iv. 2. that many nations ſhall ſay, Let us go 
up lo it, as containing a prediction of what 
was to be fulfilled in the goſpel-day, in 
thoſe that, out of various nations, adhe- 
red to the true religion. 

Again, it is ſaid, in 1 Chron, xiv. 17. 


that the fame of David went forth into all 


lands, which cannot be meant of thoſe 
which were far remote, but thoſe that 
were round about Juden. 
Moreover, it is ſaid, in Matt. iii. 5, 6. 
that Jeruſalem, and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan, went out to 
John, and were baptiſed of him, which 
cannot be underſtood in any other ſenſe; 
bur that a great number of them went 
out to him for that purpoſe. And when 


it is ſaid, in Matt. xx1, 26. that all men 
held John as a prophet, tis not to be ſup- 


poſed that the Scribes and Phariſees, and 
Pup others, who caſt contempt on him, 

jeld him to be fo; but that there were a 
great many who eſteem'd him as ſuch. 
And when our Saviour ſays, in Matt. x. 22. 


Ye ſhall be hated of all men for my names 


ſake, it is certain, that thoſe that embraced 


Chriſtianity are to be excluded out of 
their number who hated them. Again, 


when it is ſaid, in Acts ii. 5. that there 


Were dwelling at Jeruſalem, Jews of every 


nation under heaven, it is not to be ſup- 


| poſed that chere were Fews reſiding in 
every nation, who reſorted to Feruſalem ; 


upon which: occaſion, a learned writer s 
puts this queſtion, Were there any who 
reſorted there from England or Scotland? 

Again, we read, in John iii. 26. that 
Fohr's diſciples came to him, -complain- 


ing, that Fefus baptized, und all men came 


to him, by which nothing more is to be 
underſtood, ' but that many, among rhe 
Fews, attended on his miniſtry, which 
were, by far, the ſmaller part of that na- 
tion. By theſe, and many other ſerip- 
tures, that might be brought to the ſame 
purpoſe, it appears, that the word All 

ſometimes denotes not every individual, 
but a part of mankind. _ . 700 
( 2.) Let us now conſider the ſenſe in 
which we are to underſtand he world, or 


* 
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nothing 


all the w6#ld; fromwhence it will appear, 
that only a ſmall part of the world is in- 
tended thereby in many ſcriptures : Thus 
the Phariſees ſaid, upon the occaſion of 
a number of the Jeus following our Sa- 
viour, in Jobn xii. 19. The world is gone 
after him. How ſmall a part of the world 
was the Jewiſh nation? and how ſmall a 
part of the Jewiſh nation attended on our 
Saviour's miniſtry? yet this is called Ehe 
world. | ? 
Again, it is ſaid, in Luke ii. 1. There 
went out a decree from Auguſtus, that all 


the world ſhould be taxed ; by which no- 


thing more is intended than thoſe coun- 
tries that were ſubjected to the Roman 
empire; and, in Acts xvii. 20. it is faid, 
that theſe that have turn d the world up- 


fide down, are come hither alſo; which 


cannot be meant in any other ſenſe, bur 


_ thoſe parts of the world where the Apo- 


{tles had exerciſed their miniſtry. And 
when the Apoſtle tells the church, in 
Rom. i. 8. that their faith was ſpoken of 
throughout the whole world, he only means 


thoſe other churches that were planted in 


ſeveral parts of the world. And, in As 
xi. 28. tis ſaid, that Agabus fignified, by 
the Spirit, that there ſhould be à great 
dearth throughout all the world; by which 
is meant but all adjacent coun- 
tries, Which is to be taken in tlie 
ſenſe, as when tis ſaid, in Gen. xl. 57. that 
all countries came into Egypt to buy corn, 
becauſe the famine was ſo ſore in ail lands, 
that is, in the parts adjacent to Egypt: 
Thus we have ſufficient ground to con- 
clude, that all men, the world, and all 
the world, is often taken for a ſmall part 
„ 7 oh 1 ons 
But, that we may be a little mone par- 
ticular in conſidering the various limita- 
tions theſe words are ſubject to in fcrip- 
ture, as well as in our common modes 
of ſpeaking, let it be obſerved, | 
1. That ſometimes nothing is intended 
by all men, but all ſorts of men, without 


diſtinction of ſex, nation, eſtate, quality, 


and condition of men in the world: Thus 
the Apoſtle ſays, in 1 Cor. ix. 19, I made 
my ſelf ſervant to all, that I might gain 
the more; this he explains in the follow- 
ing YVerſfes, as including men of all ranks 
and characters, To the Jews, I became 4 
Jew ; to them that were under the lau, as 
under the law ; to them that were auiulout 
law, as without law; to the weal, I be- 
came "weak; I became all things to all 
men, that by any means I might gatu 


Jome, 


s Vid, Eraſm, in loc. 
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2dr. Sometimes the word All, or the 
world, is taken for the Gentiles, in oppo- 
fition to the Jews: Thus the Apoſtle 


faith, in Rom. xi. 12. Now F the fall of 


them, viz. the Jews, be the riches of the 
world, that is, of the Gentiles, as he ex- 


the diminiſhing of them the riches of the 


Gentiles, how much more their fulneſs ; 


and, in Yer. 32. he faith, God hath con- 
cluded all in unbelief that he might have 
mercy upon all s. 3p 
zur. The world is ſometimes taken for 
thoſe who do not believe in oppoſition to 
the church: Thus 'tis ſaid, in Rev. x111. 
2, 4. All the world wonder'd after the 


| beaſt, and they worſhipped the dragon; 


which is farther explain'd, in Ver. 8. 
where it is ſaid, that al that dwell upon 
the earth ſhall worſhip him, whoſe names 
are not written in the book of life ; and, in 
1 John v. 19. tis ſaid, We know that we 
are of God, and the whole world heth in 


 eoickedneſs, or, as ſome render it *, in the 


wicked one, as being ſubject to Satan; but 


the church is exempted from that charge, 


_ notwithſtanding the univerſality of this 
_ expreſſion. 
4 . Sometimes the word All is limi- 
ted by the nature of the thing ſpoken of, 
which is very eaſy to be underſtood, tho 
not expreſs d: Thus the Apoſtle, in Tit. 
ii. 9. exhorts ſervants to be obedient unto 
their own maſters, and to pleaſe them well 
in all things; which mult be certainly un- 
derſtood as intending all things juſt, and 
not contrary to the laws of God, or the 
civil laws of the land, in which they live. 
g. The word All is often uſed, not 
only in ſcripture, but in our common 
modes of ſpeaking, to ſignify only thoſe, 
who are the objects of that thing, which 
is {aid to be done for them, and then the 
emphaſis is laid on the action, or the per- 
ſon that performs it; as when we ſay, 
All malefactors, under a ſentence of death, 
are to be pardon d by the king; we mean 
nothing elſe by it, but that all, who are 
im; or when we ſay, that virtue ren- 
ders all men happy, and vice miſerable; 


we mean, that all who are vircuous are 
happy, and all who are vicious miſerable; 


not that virtue, abſtracted from the exer- 
Ciſe thereof, makes any happy, or vice 
miſerable ; in which caſe, the word All 
is not taken for every individual perſon, 
but only for thoſe who are either good or 
bad: And this is agreeable to the ſcrip- 
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3 James i. 1. 


e do receive their pardon from 


ture- mode of ſpeaking; as when it is ſaid, 
in Prov. xxiii. 21. Drouſineſs ſball cloathj 
a man; or every man, with rags; or, 
ſloth reduces all to poverty; not all 
mankind, - but all who are addicted to this 


vice. 
plains it in the following words; And 


Moreover, it is ſaid, in P/al. cxlv. 14. 
The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiſeth 
up all thoſe that be bowed down ; which is 
not to be underſtood, as tho' God keeps 
all mankind from falling; or taiſes every 


individual perſon that is bowed down, ſo 


as not to ſuffer him to ſink under his bur- 


den ; but that all who are upheld, or 
raiſed up, when bowed down, are made 


partakers of this privilege by the Lord 
alone. 8 Ny ns, 

Having ſhewn in what ſenſe the word 
All, or all the world, is frequently uſed 
in ſcripture, when not applied to the do- 
Erine of redemption ; we ſhall now con- 
ſider the application thereof unto it, 
whereby it may appear, that thoſe ſcrip- 
tures, which are generally brought in 
defence of the doctrine of univerſal re- 
demption, do not tend to ſupport it, or 
overthrow the contrary doctrine that we 
are maintaining. | 

1. The firſt ſcripture, that is often re- 


fer'd to for that purpoſe, is 1 Fohn ii. 2. 


in which tis ſaid, concerning our Saviour, 
that he is the propitiation for our fins, and 


not for ours only, but alſo for the fins of the 
whole world. For the underſtanding of 
which, we muſt conſider, that it is more 


than probable that the Apoſtle writes this 
epiſtle ro the converted Fews, ſcattered 
3 various countries in Aſia, as 
Peter is ſaid to do i, and Fames * ; for 
which reaſon they are called general epi- 


files; as likewiſe this of John is, inaſ- 


much as they are not addreſs'd to parti- 
cular churches among the Gentiles, con- 


verted to the faith, as moſt of the Apoſtle 


Paul's are. Now tis plain, that, in the 


ſcripture but now mentioned, when theſe 
believing Fews are given to underſtand, 
that Chriſt is @ propitiation for their fins, 
and not for theirs only, but for the fins of 


the whole world; the meaning is, not for 
their fins only, who were Fews, but for 


the ſins of the believing Gentiles, or thoſe 
who were converted by the miniſtry of 


the Apoſtle Paul, who is called the Apoſtle 


of the Gentiles, This has been before 


conſider d to be the meaning of the word 
World in many ſcriptures; and ſo the 
ſenſe is, that the ſaving effects of Chriſt's 
death redound to all who believe, 
I pet. i. 2. 
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throughout the world, whether Fews or 
Gentiles, © REST TR 

2. Another ſcripture generally brought 
to prove univerſal redemption, is that in 
Heb. ii. 9. That he, to wit, Chriſt, by the 


grace of God, ſhould 45 death for every 


nan. For the underſtanding of which, 
we muſt have recourſe to the words im- 
mediately following, which are plainly 
an illuſtration thereof; accordingly they, 


for whom Chriſt taſted death, are ſtiled 


many ſons, who are to be brought to glory; 
and, in order thereunto, Chriſt, the Captain 
of their ſalvation, mas made perfect through 
ſufferings, which is an explication of his 


deing crowned with glory and honour, for 


the ſuffering of death; and itplainly proves, 
a, was 107 theſe only that he taſted 


death, and that by every man, for whom 


he taſted it, is meant every one of his ſons, 


or of thoſe who are deſcribed, in Ver. 11. 
as ſanctł iſied, and whom be is not aſhamed 
to call brethren; and they are farther ſtiled, 


in Ver. 13. The children. which God had 
rjven him; ſo that this ſenſe of the words 

eing ſo agreeable to the context, which 
aſſerts the doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion, it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed 


that they are to be taken in a ſenſe which 
has a tendency to overthrow it, or prove 
that Chriſt died equally and alike for all 


men. 


3. Another ſcripture, brought for the 
ſame purpoſe, is 1 Cor. xv. 22. As in 


Adam all die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be 
made alive. But let it be confider'd, that 
the Apoſtle is not ſpeaking directly con- 


cerning redemption in this text, but con- 
cerning the reſurrection of the dead; 
and, if it be underſtood of a glorious re- 
ſurrection unto eternal life, no one can 


ſuppoſe that every individual of mankind 
ſhall be made partaker of this bleffing, 
which is alſo obvious, from what is faid 


in the Verſe immediately following, where 


they who are faid to be made alive in 
Chriſt, are deſcribed as ſuch, whom he 
has a ſpecial propriety in, Chrift the fir/? 

15 ay they that are Chriſt's at 
his coming; and therefore the meaning ts 


only this, that all of them, who ſhall be 


raiſed up in; lory, ſhall obtain this pri- 
vilege by Chriſt,” wt ofe reſurrection was 


the firſſt fruits thereof. 
Il am ſenfible that the reaſon of the ap- 


plication of this feripture to prove uni- 
verſal redemption, is principally taken 
from the oppoſition that there ſeems to 
be between the death of all mankind in 
Adam, and the life, which is obtained 
Chriſt; and therefore they ſuppoſe, that 
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” 


che happineſs, which we enjoy by him, 
is of equal extent with the miſery we 


ſuſtain'd. by the fall of Adam: But, if 


this were the ſenſe of the text, it muſt 
prove an univerſal falvation, and not 
barely the poſſibility thereof; ſince the 
Apoſtle is ſpeaking of a privilege that 
ſhould be confer'd in the end of time, 
and not of that which we enjoy under the 
goſpel-diſpenſation ; accordingly it does 
not, in the leaſt, anſwer the end for 


- which it is brought. 


4. The next ſcripture, by which it is 
ſuppoſed that univerſal redemption may 
be defended, is that in Rom. v. 18. As 


by the offence of one, judgment came upon 


all men to condemnation ; even ſo by the 
righteouſneſs of one, the free gift came up- 
on all men unto juſtification of life. For 
the underſtanding of which ſcripture, let 


it be conſider d, that the bleſſing, which 


is ſaid to extend to a//, is no leſs than ju- 
ſtification of life, and not merely a pofſi- 


bility of attaining ſalvation; and, in the 


foregoing Verſe, they, who are intereſted 
in this privilege, are ſaid to receive abun- 
dance of grace, and of the gift of rigbte- 


 ouſneſs, and to reign in life by Feſus Chriſt. 


Now certainly this privilege is too great 
to be applied to the whole world; and, 


indeed, that which the Apoſtle, in this 


Verſe, conſiders, as being upon all men 
unto juſtification of life, he wm when 


he ſays, Many ſhall be made righteous ; 


therefore the free gift, which came upon 
all men unto juſtification, intends nothing 
elſe, but that a fele& number, who are 
faid to be many, or the whole multitude 
of thoſe who do, or ſhall believe, ſhall 
be made righteous. B 
Osject. If it be objected, to this ſenſe 
of the text, that there is an oppoſition 


between that judgment which came by the 


offence of one, to wit, Adam, upon all 
men, unto condemnation, and that righ- 
Feouſneſs, which came upon all men, unto 
juſtification ; and therefore all men muſt 
be taken in the fame ſenſe in both parts of 
the Verſe, and conſequently muſt be ex- 
tended to all the world. 5 

Anſw. To this it may be replied, that 
it is not neceſſary, nor reaſonable, to ſup- 
poſe, that theſe terms of tion have 
any reſpect to the univerſal extent of con- 
demnation and juſtification; for the Apo- 
ſtle's defign is not to compare the num- 
ber of thoſe who ſhall be juſtified, with 
that of thoſe who were condemned by the 
fall of Adam; but to compare. the two 


by heads together, Adam and Chri, and to 


ſhew, that as we are liable to condemna- 
„ tion 
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tion by the one; ſo we obtain the gift of 


righteouſneſs by the other; which is 
poſtle 


plainly the A 's method of reaſoning, 
agreeable to the whole ſcope of the Chap 
ter, as may eaſily be obſerved, by thoſe 
who compare theſe words with ſeveral 
foregoing Yer/es. | 


5. There is another ſcripture brought 


to prove univerſal redemption, in 2 Cor. 
v. 14, 15. The love of Chriſt conſtraineth 
ns ; becauſe we thus judge, that if one died 


for all, then were all dead; by which it 
is ſuppoſed, that the Apoſtle is here pro- 


ving that all mankind are dead in fin, 
and that the medium by which he proves 
it is, Chriſt's dying for all men, ſo that 


the remedy is as extenſive as the diſeaſe, 
and therefore that this is an undeniable 


proof of univerſal redemption. 
But this is not a true repreſentation of 


he deſigns not to prove that all were dead 
in fin, but toit. That this may appear, let 
us conſider the connection of this text 
with what goes before: The Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of them, in the foregoing Verſes, 
as having aſſurance of their future ſal- 
vation, and as groaning to be cloatbed 
upon with their houſe, which is from 
heaven; and as having the fir/? ee of 
the Spirit; and ſays, that the Apoſtles were 
made manifeſt in their conſciences, that is, 
they had ſomerhing in their own con- 
ſciences that evinced the ſucceſs of their 
miniſtry to them, * which account 

they had occafion to glory on their behalf ; 
all which expreſſions denote them to have 
been in a converted ſtate. And the Apo- 


ſtle adds, in Ver. 13. Whether we be beſides 


our ſelves, or whether we be ſober, that is, 
whether we have a greater or leſs degree 


of fervency in preaching the goſpel ; it is 


for God, chat is, for his glory, and for 
your ſakes ; for the love of Chrift, that is, 
either his love to us, or our love to him, 
conflraineth us hereunto ; becauſe we thus 
judge, that 4 one, namely, Chriſt, died for 
all, that is, for you all, hen were all dead, 
or you all are dead, that is, not dead in 
fin, but you are made partakers of that 
communion which believers have with 
Chriſt in his death, whereby they are 
faid to be dead unto fin, and unto the 
world; and the reſult hereof is, that they 
are obliged fo live not to themſelves, but to 
Chriſt. This ſeems more agreeable to 
the defign of the Apoſtle, than to ſup- 


to die for thoſe whom he 
to redeem, is of a much larger extent, 
as to the objects thereof, than it was in 


n Col. ti, 3. 
Þ br may be obſerved, that as, in the ſcriptures before mentioned, the ſame word d7%3 | 


poſe that he intends only to prove the 
fall of man, from His being recover'd by 
Chriſt, ſince there is no appearance of 


> any argument, to the like purpoſe, in 


any other part of the Apoſtle's writings ; 
whereas our being dead to fin, as the 
conſequence of Chriſt's death, is what 
he often mentions, and, indeed, it ſeems 
to be one of his peculiar phraſes : Thus 
he ſpeaks of believers, as being dead to /in'; 
and dead with Chriſt en; and elſewhere he 
lays, You are dead, that is; you have 
communion with Chriſt, in his death, or 
are dead unto fin; and the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of their being dead with Chriſt from the 


rudiments of the world o, that is, if you 


have communion with Chriſt, in his 
death, you are obliged not to obſerve the 
ceremonial law, which is called the rud:- 


| ments of the world ; and, in ſeveral other 
the Apoſtle's method of reaſoning, for 
fied, dead, buried, and riſen from the dead, 


as having communion with Chriſt there- 


places, he ſpeaks of believers being cruci- 


in, or being made partakers of thoſe be- 
nefits which he procured thereby. If, 
therefore, this be the Apoſtle's frequent 
mode of ſpeaking, why may we not ſup-= 
poſe, that, in this Verſe, under our pre- 
ſent conſideration, he argues, that becauſe 
Chriſt died for them all, therefore they 
were, or they are all dead* ? And, being 
thus dead, they are obliged, as he ob- 


ſerves in the following Verſe, not to live 


to themſelves, but to Chriſt, that died for 


them, and thereby procured this privi- 
lege, which they are made partakers of. 
If this ſenſe of the text be but allowed to 
be equally probable with the other, it 
will ſo far weaken the force thereof, as 
that it will not appear, from this ſcrip- 
ture, that Chriſt died for all men. 

6. Univerſal redemption is attempted to 


be proved, from Fohn ili. 16. God ſo loved tbe 


world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that wy eee believeth in him ſhould not 
periſh, put have everlaſting life: But, if 


we underſtand the world, as taken for the 
Gentiles, as it is oftentimes in ſcripture, 
then the ſenſe of the text ſeems to be this, 
which is not inconſiſtent with ſpecial re- 
demption, namely, that the love of God, 


which was expreſs'd in ſending his Son 
defigned hereby 


former ages; for it includes in it not 


only thoſe: who believe among the Fews, 


eee ned on, aol, 
2yor is uſed, in the fame tenſe, 


namely, the ſecond aoriff, which our tranſlators think fit to render in the preſent tene; and therefore it may as well 


be render'd here in the preſent tenſe, and ſa.the meanattg is, You all, for whom Chiilt died, are dad. 


but 
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4. 


but whoſoever believes in him, through- 


out the world; not that their believing 


in him is the foundation, or cauſe, but 
the effe of his love, and is to be confi- 
der'd as the character of the perſons, who 


are the objects thereof. In this ſenſe, we 


are alſo to underſtand another ſcripture, 


in John i. 29. Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the ſin of the world, that 
is, of all thoſe whoſe fins are expiated 


hereby, throughout the whole world. 


7. The doctrine of univerſal redemp- 
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by Chriſt's ſhedding his blood, as a Prieſt, 

bur the application thereof, in effectually 
calling, and thereby ſaving loſt ſinners. 
This is illuſtrated by the parable of 


the bof ſheep, (in the following words,) 


which the ſhepherd brings back to the 
fold, upon which occaſion he ſays, that 
it is not the will of your father, which is 
in heaven, that one of theſe little ones ſhould 
periſh. And this farther- appears, from 


our Saviour's uſing the ſame mode of ſpeak- 


ing, with this addition, that he came to 


tion is farther maintained, from our Sa- /eek, as well as to /ave © them, upon the 


viour's words, in Fohn vi. 33. The bread 


of God is he which cometh down from hea- 
ven, and giveth life unto the world; 


© which is explain'd in Ver. 51. I am the 


pear, that Chriſt's death was deſigned to 
-procure life for the whole world. 


living bread, which came down from hea- 
ven; if any man eat of this bread, be ſhall 
live for ever; and thebread that Twill give, 


occaſion of his converting Zaccheus, and 
telling him, that /alvation was come to his 
houſe. And this agrees well with thar 
ere v relating to Chriſt's executing 
1is prophetical office, in the ſalvation of 
his people, as being their Shepherd; in 


which he is repreſented, as ſaying, I will 


7s my fleſh, which I will give for the life ſeek that which was loft, and bring again 


of the world : But it does not appear, 
that Chriſt hereby intends that his death 


mankind ; for he ſpeaks of the applica- 


tion of redemption, which is expreſs'd 
by his giving life, and not barely of his 
procuring a poſſibility of its being at- 
tained ; and they, to whom he gives this 
privilege, are deſcribed as a plying it to 


themſelves, by faith, which is, doubt- 
leſs, the meaning of that metaphorical 


expreſſion, whereby perſons are ſaid to 


eat of this bread, or his fleſh, ſo that the 


meaning of this ſcripture is, that the 
death of Chriſt is appointed, as the great 


means whereby all men, throughout the 


Whole world, who apply it by faith, 
ſhould attain eternal life: 
not be ſaid of all, without exception; 


But this can- 


and therefore it does not from hence ap- 


8. There is another ſcripture, brought 


to the ſame purpoſe, in Matt. xviii. 11. 
The Son of man is come to ſave that which 
was 1oft, that is, as they ſuppoſe, all that 
were loſt; and conſequently, ſince the 
whole world was brought into a loſt 
ſtate by the fall, Chriſt came to ſave 
them. The whole ſtreſs of this argu- 
ment is laid on the ſenſe that they give of 


the greek word , 


which we render, that 


bib was loſt, whereby they underſtand 


every one that was loſt; whereas it only 


denotes, that ſalvation ſuppoſes them, 


that have an intereſt in it, to have been 
in a loſt ſtate. And, indeed, the text 


does not ſeem immediately to reſpect 


4 To d. Luke kix. 9, 10. 


* 


that which was driven away, and will 
bind up that which was broken, and will 


was a price of redemption paid for all . frengthen that which was fick .. More- 


over, the parable of the /oft ſheep, which 
Chriſt recover'd, appears by its connection 
with the foregoing Yer/es, to have a par- 


ticular reſpect to thoſe little, or humble 


ones, that believe in him, who went a- 


ſtray, by reaſon of ſome offences that 


were caſt in their way; and therefore, 


when he had denounced a threatning 


againſt thoſe who ſhould offend any of 
them, and caution'd the world that they 


ſhould not do this, by deſpiſing them *, 
he ſuppoſes this treatment would cauſe 


ſome of them to go aſtray; upon which 
he ſays, that' one of his ends of coming 


into the world; was to ſeek, to ſave, and 


to recover them. A 
9. Univerſal redemption is farther ar- 


gued, from the univerſality of divine grace; 
and accordingly that text is often refer d 
to in Tit. ii. 11. The grace of God, that 


bringeth. ſalvation, hath appear'd to all 


men But this ſeems very remote from 
the ſenſe of the Holy Ghoſt, in theſe 
words; for by the grace of God is meant 


the goſpel, that brings the glad ridings of 


ſalvation ; and its appearing to all men, 
ſignifies its being preached to the Gentiles; 


or ſuppoſe by be grace of God, we un- 


derſtand the diſplay of his grace in the 
work of redemption; tis not ſaid, that 


it was deſigned for, or applied to all 
men, but only that the publication there- 


of is more general than it had formerly 


been. And when the Apoſtle, in Ver. 14. 
2 more particularly concerning re- 


the purchaſe of redemption, or ſalvation, demption, he alters his mode of expreſſion, 
2 8 | Ezek, xxxiv. 16. 


| $ Matt. xviii. 6, 10. 
and 
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and conſiders it, with its juſt limitation, 
with reſpect to the objects thereof, vig. that 
he gave himſelf for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good 
"works, We ſhall add but one ſcripture 
more, which is brought in defence of uni- 
verſal redemption, big. | 
10. That in which the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of God, in 1 Tim. iv. 10. as the Saviour 
of all men, eſpecially of thoſe that believe, 
wherein univerſal redemption is not aſ- 
ſerted in the ſame ſenſe in which they 
maintain it, vi. that God hath brought 
all men into a ſalvable ſtate, ſo that they 
may be ſaved if they will: But the mean- 
ing of this ſcripture is, that God is the 
Saviour of all men, that is, his common 
bounty extends it ſelf to all, as the Pſal- 
miſt obſerves, The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works *, 
but he is more eſpecially the Saviour of 
them that believe, inaſmuch as they are 
Intereſted in the ſpecial benefits purchaſed 
by his redemption, who are faid to be 
faved in the Lord with an everlaſting ſal- 
vation | 
There are ſeveral other ſcriptures brought 
to prove univerſal redemption, as when 


tis ſaid, that God will have all men to be 


ſaved, and come to the knowledge of the 
truth ! ; and, The Lord is not willing that 
any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come 
to repentance *, which have been before 
conſider d; and therefore we paſs them 
over at preſent; and ſome other ſcriptures, 
from whence it is argued, that Chriſt 
died for all, becauſe he died for ſome 
that ſhall periſh; as when the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of ſome falſe teachers, who denied 
the Lord that bought them * ; and another, 
Deſtroy not him with thy meat, for whom 
_ Chriftdied®, and that in which the Apoſtle 
| ſpeaks of a perſon who counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was ſancti- 
fied, an unholy thing“; and ſome other 
ſcriptures, to the like purpoſe, the conſi- 
deration whereof I ſhall refer to a fol- 
lowing Anſwer ©, in which the doctrine 
of the ſaints perſeverance is defended. 
Thus concerning the firſ# branch of 
Chriſt's prieſtly office, conſiſting in his 
offering himſelf a ſacrifice, without ſpot, 
to God, and the perſons for whom this 
was done. We ſhould now proceed to con- 
ſider the ſecend branch thereof, conſiſting 
in his making continual interceſſion for 
them, for whom he offer'd up himſelf: 


M Ini. xlv. 17. 
Rom. Kiv. 1 5. 


7 u Pſal. exlv. 9. 
2 Pet. ii. 1. 
r Pal. xlvii. 7. 


Y 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
1 Heb, x. 29. 


But, this being particularly inſiſted on in 

a following Anſwer *, we ſhall paſs it over 
at preſent, and proceed to conſider the 
execution of his 2 office. 


Quzsr. XLV. How doth Chriſt 
execute the office of a King? 


Answ. Chriſt executeth the office 


of a King, in calling out of the 
world a people to himſelf, and 
giving them officers, laws, and 
cenſures, by which he vifibly 
governs them, in beſtowing ſa- 
ving grace upon his elect, re- 
warding their obedience, and 
correcting them for their ſins, 
preſerving and ſupporting them 
under all their temptations and 
ſufferings, reſtraining and over- 
coming all their enemies, and 
powerfully ordering all things 
for his own glory, and their 
own good; and alſo in taking 
vengeance on the reſt who know 
not God, and obey not the 


goſpel. 

EKing is a perſon advanc'd to the high- 
\ eſt dignity; in this ſenſe the word 
is uſed in ſcripture, and in our common 
acceptation thereof, as applied to men; 
and more particularly it denotes his ha- 
ving dominion over ſubjects, and there- 


 foreit is a relative term; and the exerciſe 


of this dominion is confined within cer- 
tain limits : But, as it is applied to God, 
it denotes univerſal dominion, as the 
Pſalmiſt ſays, God is King of all the 
earth® ; in this reſpe&, therefore it is 
properly a divine perfection. Thatwhich 
we are led to conſider, in this Anſwer, 
is, how Chriſt is more eſpecially ſtiled 
a King, as Mediator. Divines pores 
diſtinguiſh his kingdom into that whic 

is natural, and that which is mediatorial; 
the former is founded in his deity, and 
not received by commiſſion from the Fa- 
ther, in which reſpe& he would have 
been the Governor of the world, as the 
Father is, though man had not fallen, 
and there had been no need of a Mediator; 


2 2 Pet. ili. 9. 


© See Queſt. LXXIX, 
5 Z 


a See pag. 251, 2427 
f See Queſt. LVs 


che 
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the latter is, what we are more eſpecially 
to conſider, namely, his mediatorial king - 
dom, which the Pſalmiſt intends, when he 
repreſents the Father, as ſaying, Yet have 
T jet my King upon my holy hill of Zion b. 
The method in which we ſhall ſpeak 
concerning Chriſt's kingly office, ſhall be 
by ſhewing who are the ſubjects thereof; 
the manner of his governing them; 
and the various ages in which this govern- 
ment is, or ſhall be exerciſed, together 


with the different circumſtances relating 


to the adminiſtration of his government 
therein. MET 


J. Concerning the ſubjects govern'd by 


him. Theſe are either his people, or his 
enemies: The former of theſe are, indeed, 
by nature, enemies to his government, 
and unwilling to ſubject themſelves to 


him, but they are made willing in the 


day of his power, are pleaſed with his 
government, and made partakers of the 


advantages thereof; the latter, to wit, his 


enemies, are forced to bow down before 
him, as ſubdued by him, though not 
to him; ſo that, with reſpect to his peo- 
ple and his enemies, he exerciſes his go- 
vernment various ways; which leads us 
to conſider, I i 


II. The manner in which Chriſt exer- 


ciſes his kingly government; and that, 
Firſt, With reſpect to his people. This 
government is either external and viſible; 


or internal and ſpiritual, in the latter of 


which he exerts divine power, and brings 
them into a ſtate of grace and falyation. 
The church is eminently the ſeat of this 


government, which will be farther ob- 
ſerved, under a following Anfawer * ; and 
therefore, at preſent, we ſhall only con- 


ſider them as owning his government, by 


profeſſing their ſubjection to him, and 


thereby eee themſelves from the 
world; and Chriſt governs them, as is 
obſerved in this Anſwer, by giving them 
officers, laws, and cenſures, and many 


other e . which the members of 


the vifible church are made partakers of, 
of which more in its proper place. 

That which we ſhall principally conſider, 
at preſent, is Chriſt's exerciſing his ſpiri- 
— we. and 


ele, in thoſe things that more imme- 


diately concern their ſalvation, And 


here we may obſerve, | 


* 


1. Their character and temper, be- 
fore they are brought, in a ſaving way, 


i See Queſt, LXIT, LXIII. 
u 1 Tim. i. 15. I 


Matt. xxi. 30. 


erful government over his 


. Iſai. xvi. 13. 
Þ Matt, vill, 21, 


into Chriſt's kingdom. There is no dif. 
ference berween them and the reſt of the 


world, who are the ſubjects of ſatan's 


kingdom; their hearts are, by nature 

full of enmity and rebellion againſt him, 
and they are ſuffer'd ſometimes to run 
great lengths in oppoſing his government, 
and their lives diſcover a fixed reſolution 
not to ſubmit to him, whatever be the 
conſequence thereof: Other lords, as the 
church fays, have dominion over them *; 
they ſerve divers luſts and pleaſures ', walk 
according to the courſe of this world, ac- 
cording to the princeof the power of the air, 


the ſpirit that now worketh in the children 
of diſobedience n; and ſome of them have 


reaſon to {tile themſelves, as the Apoſtle 
Paul ſays he was before his converſion, 
The chief of finners n. 55 
Sometimes, indeed, they meet with 
ſome checks and rebukes of conſcience, 
which, for a while, put them to a ſtand; 
and they ſeem inclinable to ſubmit to 
Chriſt, as being airaid of his vengeance, 
or their own coniciences ſuggeſt the rea- 
ſonableneſs thereof; and this iflues in 
ſome haſty reſolutions, ariſing from the 
terror of their own thoughts, or the 
proſpe& of ſome advantage, which will 
accrue to them thereby, whereby their 


condition may be render'd better than 


what they, at preſent, apprehend it to 
be ; and this extorts from them a degree 
of compliance with the goſpel-overture, 
eſpecially if Chriſt would ſtoop to thoſe 
terms, which corrupt nature is willing to 
conform it ſelf to; or make thoſe abate- 
ments, that would be conſiſtent with their 
ſerving God and Mammon. In this caſe, 
they are like the perſon whom our Saviour 
mentions, who being called, replies, I 
go, Sir, and went not. Sometimes they 
promiſe that they will ſubmit hereafter, 
if they may but be indulged in their 
courſe of life for the preſent, and, like 
Felix, would attend to theſe matters at a 
more convenient ſeaſon; or, as one is 
repreſented, deſiring our Saviour that he 
might fir/# go and bury his father v; by 
which we are not to underſtand his per- 
forming that debt, which the law wo 

ture obliged him to perform to a deceaſed 


parent, which might have been ſoon diſ- 


charged, and been no hindrance to his 
following Chriſt : But he ſeems to be de- 
firous to be excuſed from following him 
till his father was dead, and all this with 
a deſign to gain time, or to ward off pre- 
ſent convictions, his domeſtick affairs in- 


clining 
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clining him not immediately to ſubject 
himſelf to Chriſt, or to take up his lot 
with him, or to forſake all and follow 
him, though he was not inſenſible that 
this was his duty. - This is the temper 
and character of perſons before they are 
effectually perſwaded to ſubmit to Chriſt's 
government; and the conſequence hereof 
is oftentimes their not only loſing theſe 
convictions, but returning with ſtronger 
reſolutions to their former courſe, and 
adding greater degrees of rebellion to 
their iniquity. SOL 
2. There are ſeveral methods uſed, by 
Chriſt, to bring ſinners into ſubjection 
to him ; ſome of which are principally 
objective, and, though not in themſelves 
ſufficient, yet, neceſſary to anſwer this 
end. Accordingly, 


there is an inevitable neceſſity of periſh- 
ing, if they perſiſt in their rebellion a- 
gainſt him, as our Saviour ſays, Except 
ye repent, ye ſhall all Iikewiſe periſh * ; 
or, as it is ſaid elſewhere, Who hath 
harden'd himſelf againſt him, and proſ- 

rd ©? and that the conſequence thereof 
will be, that thoſe his enemies that would 
not that he ſhould reign over them, ſhall 
| be brought forth, and ſlain before him t. 
And this is not only confider'd in a gene- 
ral way, as what other ſinners are given 
to expect, but impreſs'd on the conſcience, 
and particularly applied to himſelf, where- 
by he is convinced that his preſent courſe 
is not only dangerous, but deſtructive, 
and fills him with that diſtreſs and con- 
cern of ſoul, which is the beginning of 


that work of grace, that ſhall afterwards 


be brought to perfection. 7 
| (2.) Chriſt holds forth his golden ſcep- 
tre, and makes a proclamation to ſinners 
to return and ſubmit to him, and, at the 
ſame time, expreſſes his willingneſs to 
receive all that by faith cloſe with the 
goſpel- overture, and caſt themſelves at his 
foot with {ſincere repentance : Thus he 
fays, Him that cometh to me, I will in 
no wiſe caſt but; and, how vile ſoever 
they have been, their unworthineſs ſhall 
not be a bar to hinder his acceptance of 
them. 1 FH 
(3.) He alſo ſhews them their obliga- 
tions to obey and ſubmit to him, as their 
rightful Lord and Sovereign, who claims 


divine worſhip from them, and what 


unanſwerable engagements they are laid 
under hereunto, from all that he did and 
ſuffer'd in life and death, whereby he not 


2 Luke xiii. 3. Job ix, 4 Luke xix« 27. 


I Rev, iii. 21. Jude, Fer, 24. 


Rom. viii. 33. 


only expreſs d the higheſt love, but pur= 
chaſed to himſelf a peculiar people, who 
muſt own him as their King, if they ex- 


pect to reap the bleſſed fruits and effects 


of his purchaſe, as a Prieſt : This Chriſt 
convinces them of. And, | 

(4.) He repreſents to them the vaſt 
advantages that will attend their ſub- 


jection to his government, as they ſhall 


not only obtain a full and free pardon of 
all their paſt crimes, and be taken into 
favour as much as though they had ne- 
ver forfeited it, but he will confer on 
them all thoſe graces that accompany ſal- 
vation, and advance them to the higheſt 
honour; upon which account they are 
ſaid to be made kings and priefts to God *; 
yea, he will grant them 7o ſit with him in 


Vis throne” ; not as ſharing any part of 
(i.) He gives them to underſtand that | 


his mediatorial glory, but as being near 
to him that fits on the throne, and ha- 
ving all thoſe tokens of his regard to 


them that are agreeable to their condi- 


tion, or the relation they ſtand in to him, 
as ſubjects. He preſents to their view all 
the promiſes of the covenant of grace, 


which are in his hand, to accompliſh, and 
gives them ground to expect all the bleſ- 


ſings he hath purchaſed, aſſures them 
that he will admit them to the moſt de- 


lightful and intimate communion with 


himſelf here; that he will keep them from 


falling, and, in the end, preſent them 
faultleſs before the preſence of his glory 


with exceeding joy * ; and as for all their 


paſt follies, ingratitude, and rebellion 


againſt him, he tells them, that theſe 


ſhall be paſſed over, and not laid to their 
charge; for their confuſion and con- 
demnation, how expedient ſoever it may 
be for him to bring them to their re- 
membrance, to humble them, and inhance 
their love and gratitude to him, who will, 


notwithſtanding, forgive them. 

(5.) He gives them to underſtand what 
duties he expects from them, and what 
are thelaws that all his ſubjects are obliged 
to obey, and accordingly that he will nor 


give forth any diſpenſation or allowance 
to fin, which is a returning again to folly; 
neither will he ſuffer them to make their 
own will the rule of their actions, or to 


live as they liſt, nor to give way to car- 


nal ſecurity, negligence, or indifference, 
in his ſervice, but they muſt be always 


E forwards, running the race he 


as ſet before them with diligence and 


induſtry, that they be not flothful, but 


followers of them, who, through faith and 


: John vi. 37. Pfal. xlv. 11. Rev. i. 6. 


| patience, 


= 
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his honour, as thoſe that appear to be in 
good earneſt, and prefer his intereſt to 


their own; and that this muſt be tem- 


er'd with meekneſs, leſt, vphilſt they 
ſeem to be eſpouſing his cauſe, they give 
ground to conclude that the indulging 
cheir irregular paſſions is what they prin- 
cipally deſign. As for the obedience he 
demands of them, it muſt be univerſal, 
with their whole heart, and to the ut- 
moſt of their power; and therefore if the 


duty enjoin'd be difficult, they muſt not 


ſay, as ſome of his followers did, This 


1 ay! it? but 
5 an hard ſaying, who can hear it, b 
rate, bo caſe, depend on his grace 


for ſtrength to enable them to perform 


it; and, as they are to obey his com- ' 


ding will, ſo he tells them they muſt 
ſobmit 15 his providential will, and there- 


in glorify his ſovereignty, and reckon 
every thing good that he does, inaſmuch 
as it proceeds from a wiſe and gracious 


hand, and is render'd ſubſervient to an- 
{wer the beſt ends, for his glory and their 
©” | 
. he tells them, that what- 
ever obedience they may be enabled to 
perform, they mult aſcribe the glory 
thereof not to themſelves, but to him, 


as he is the Author and Finiſher of faith, 
and works in them all thoſe graces that 
| he requires cf them. And, when they 


have thus engaged in his ſervice, and 
their faces are turn'd heaven-ward, he 
obliges them never to think of returning 
to their former ſtate and company, or 


ſubject themſelves to the tyranny they are 


deliver'd from: As the angel order'd Lot, 


when he was eſcaped out of Sodom, not 


ſo much as to look back, as one that had 
21 mind to what he had left be- 


hind him; or like the Iſraelites, who 


long'd for the onions and garlick, and 


the fleſh pots of Egypt, when they were 
on their journey towards the good land, 


which God had promiſed them. Thus 


Chriſt expects that all his ſubjects ſhould 
not oily obey him, but that they ſhould 


do this with unfainting perſeverance, as 
not being of them who draw back unto per- 


dition, but of them that believe to the ſa- 
ving f the ſoul*. Thus concerning their 


preſent obligations and future advantages, 
together with the duties they are engaged 


to perform; or the laws of Chriſt's king- 


dom, which he makes known to them, 


* Heb. vi. 11. Rom. all. 11. john vi. 69, : Heb. x, 39, ( Matt, Vi. 24. 
n ver. 37. compared wirh Luke xiv. 26. | DE EP 


ih * 
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patience, inherit the promiſes *; and not 
only ſo, but fervent in ſpirit, ſerving the 
Lord; that they muſt have a zeal for 


before they are brought into ſubjection to 
him. oF OBE; 
And to this we may add, that he not 
only preſents to them the bright, but the 
dark fide of the cloud, and ſets before 
them the many difficulties and troubles 


they are like to meet with in this world, 


in common with the reſt of his ſubjects, 
thar they may not hereafter be under any 
temptation, to complain as though they 
were diſappointed, when things go other- 
wiſe than they were given to expect: As 
with one hand he repreſents to their view 
the crown of life; ſo, with the other, he 
holds forth the croſs, which they muſt take 


up, and follow bim, if they would be 
his diſciples. He does not conceal from 


them the evils they are like to meet 
with from the world, but tells them 
plainly, that they muſt expect to be hated 
of all men for his name ſake e, and be will- 
ing to part with all things for him, eſpe- 
cially if ſtanding in competition with 
him; ſo that he who loveth father or mo- 
ther, ſon or daughter, yea, his own life, 
more than him, is not worthy of him"; 
and, that ſelf-denial muſt be their dail 

exerciſe, that no idol of jealouſy muſt be 


ſetup in their hearts; no ſecret or dar- 


ling luſt indulged, as being not only con- 

trary to the temper and diſpoſition of his 
ſubjects, and a diſhonour to their cha- 
racter, but inconſiſtent with that ſupream 
love that is due to him alone: He alſo 


warns them not to hold any confederacy 


with his enemies, ſtrictly forbids them 
to make any covenant with death and 
hell, and requires, that all former co- 


venants therewith ' ſhould be diſannul'd 


and broken, as containing a tacit denial 

of their allegiance to him. : 
Thus concerning the methods which 

Chriſt uſeth, in an objective way, to 


bring his people into his kingdom. But 


theſe are not regarded by the greateſt part 
of thoſe that fit under the ſound of the 
goſpel; nor, indeed, are they effectual 
to anſwer this end in any, till he is pleaſed 
to incline and enable them, by his power, 
to ſubmit to him; he muſt firſt conquer 
them before they will obey. Before this 
they hadnomore than anexternal overture, 
or repreſentation of things, in which he 
dealt with them as intelligent creatures, in 
order to their becoming his ſubjects out of 
choice, as having the ſtrongeſt motives 
and inducements thereunto ; But this is 
an internal work upon the heart, where- 
by every thing, that hinder'd their com- 


Mat. x, 22. 


pliance, 


pliance is removed, and they are drawn 


by that power, without which zone can 


come unto him * ; their hearts are broken, 
their wills renew'd, and all the powers 


and faculties of their ſouls inclined to 


ſubſcribe to his government, as King of 
faints. This leads us to conſider, 

3. How perſons firſt expreſs their will- 
ingneſs to be Chriſt's ſubjects ; what en- 


gagements they lay themſelves under, 


and what courſe they take purſuant 
thereunto. = 


(..) They caſt themſelves at his feet 


with the greateſt humility and reverence, 


being ſenſible of their own vileneſs and 
ingratitude, and, at the ſame time, are 


greatly affected with his clemency and 
grace, who, notwithſtanding their un- 
worthineſs, invites them to come to him, 
which they do, not as deſiring to capitu- 
late, or ſtand upon terms with him, but 
they are willing that he ſhould make his 
own terms, like one that ſends a blank 
paper to his victorious prince, that he 
might write upon it what he pleaſes, and 
expreſſes his willingneſs to ſubſcribe it. 
This may be illuſtrated by the manner 


in which Benhadad's ſervants, when his 


army was entirely ruin'd, and he no lon- 
ger able to make reſiſtance againſt Abab, 


_ preſent themſelves before him with ach- 
cloth on their loins, and ropes on their 


heads, in token of the greateſt humility, 


together with an implicit acknowledg- 


ment of what they had deſerved; and 


' without the uſual method of entering in- 


to treaties of peace, the only meſlage 
they were to deliver was, Thy ſervant 
Benhadad ſaith, I pray thee let me live: 
Thus the humble returning ſinner im- 
plores forgiveneſs, and a right to his life, 
as an act of grace, at the hand of Chriſt, 
who has been repreſented to him, in the 
goſpel, as a merciful King, and ready to 


receive returning ſinners. 


(a.) This ſubjection to Chriſt is attend- 
ed with the greateſt love to and deſire af- 
ter him, which they expreſs to his Per- 
ſon and his ſervice, as well as thoſe re- 
wards that attend it, being conſtrained 


| hereunto by that love and compaſſion, 


which he hath ſhewed to them, and by 
thoſe juſt Ideas which they are now 


brought to entertain, concerning every 


thing that belongs to his kingdom and 
intereſt, N | 1 8 
(3) They conſent to be the Lord's, 


by a folemn act of ſelf- dedication, or ſur- 
tender of themſelves, and all that they 


have, to him, as ſeeing themſelves obli- 
CE, i John vi. 44. 


* 1 Kings NY's 32, 
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ged ſo to do; and therefore they deſire to 


be his, to all intents and purpoſes, his 


entirely, and for ever. © 
(4.) Since there are many difficult du- 
ties incumbent on Chriſt's ſubjects, and 
many bleſſings which they hope to re- 
ceive, they expreſs their entire depen- 
dance on him for grace, to enable them 
to behave themſelves agreeably to the 
obligations they are under, that they may 
not turn aſide from him, or deal treache- 
rouſly with him, as being unſteadfaſt in 


his covenant: They alſo rely on his faith- 


fulneſs for the accompliſhment of all the 


promiſes, which afford matter of relief 


and encouragement to them ; and this is 
accompanied with a fix'd purpoſe, or re- 


ſolution, to wait on him, in all his ordi- 


nances, as means appointed by him, in 
which they hope to obtain thoſe bleſſings 


they ſtand in need of. = 


(.) This is done with a ſolemn with- 
drawing themſelves from, renouncing and 
teſtifying their abhorrence of thoſe to 
whom they have formerly been in ſubje- 
ction, whoſe intereſt is contrary to, and 
ſubverſive of Chriſt's government. Theſe 
they count to be their greateſt, yea, their 
only enemies, and proclaim open war 
againſt them, and that with a fixed reſo- 
lution, by the grace of God, to purſue it 


to the utmoſt ; like the couragious ſol- 


dier, who, having drawn his ſword, throws 


away the ſcabbard, as one that will not 
leave off fighting till he has gain'd a com- 
pleat victory; and this reſolution is en- 


creaſed by that hatred which he entertains 
againſt ſin, and is exerciſed in proportion to 
it: The enemies againſt whom he engages 


are the world, the fleſh, and the devil; 


the motives that induce him thereunto 
are becauſe they are enemies to Chriſt, 
and ſtand in the way of his ſal vation. 
Now, that he might manage this warfare 
with ſucceſs, he takes to himſelf he 
whole armour of God, which the Apoſtle 


deſcribes, which is both offenſive and 


defenſive. And he alſo confiders himſelf, 
as obliged to ſhun all treaties or propo- 
ſals made by them, to turn him aſide 
from Chriſt, and all correſponderice with 
them, and to avoid every thing that may 

rove a ſnare or temptation to him, or 
tend to Chriſt's diſhonour. —_— 
And to this we may add, that he hath 
a due ſenſe of his obligation, to endea- 
your to deliver, others from their ſervi- 
rude to fin and Satan, to encourage thoſe 
who are almoſt perſwaded to fubmit to 


| 1 Eph. vi. 1117. 


Chriſt, and to ſtrengthen the hands. of 
hols 
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of Feruſalem, What is t 
than another beloved? He has many 
things to ſay in his commendation ; as, 
the church is brought in uſing various 
rical expreſſions to ſet forth his 
glory, and he joins with them in that 
comprehenſive character given of him, 


5 Pfal. Ul, 2, 


thoſe who are already enter'd into his ſer- 
vice, engaged with him in the {ame war- 
fare againſt his enemies, and purſuing 


the ſame defign, conducive to his 
glory. The methods he takes, in order 


hereunto, are truly warrantable, and be- 


coming the ſervants of Chriſt: He is not 


like the Scribes and Phariſees, who were 
very zealous to gain Proſelytes to their 
intereſt, which, when they had done, 
they made them twofold more the children 


of hell than themſelves" ; but makes it his 


buſineſs to convince thoſe whom he con- 


verſes with, that they are ſubje& to the 
greateſt tyranny of thoſe who intend no- 
thing but their ruin; that they ſerve 
them who have no right to their ſervice, 
and, that the only way to obtain liberty, 


is to enter into Chriſt's ſervice, and then 


they will be free indeed. Moreover, he 
endeavours to remove thoſe prejudices, 
and anſwer all objections which Satan 

uſually brings, or furniſhes his ſubjects 


with, againſt Chriſt and his govern- 
ment. If they ſay, with the daughters 
by beloved more 


metapho 


which contains the ſum of all that words 
can expreſs, He 1s altogether lovely ; this 
is my beloved, and this is my friend, O 


daughters of Jeruſalem : Thus concern- 


ing the way in which Chriſt's ſubjects en- 


gage againſt and oppole Satan's kingdom. 
But let it be farther conſider d, that 


the oppoſition is mutual: when perſons 
are deliver'd out of the power of dark- 
neſs, and tranſlated into Chriſt's king- 


dom, they are not to expect to be whol- 


ly free from the aſſaults of their ſpiritual 
enemies, and theſe oftentimes gain great 
advantages againſt them from the re- 


mainders of corrupt nature, in the beſt of 


men. The devil is repreſented, by the 


Apoſtle, as a roring lyon, who walketh 
| . ſeeking whom he may deuour . 


Sometimes he gives diſturbance to Chriſt's 


ſubjects, by inclining men to exerciſe their 
_ perſecuting rage and fury againſt the 


church, deſigning hereby to work upon 
their fear ; at other times, he endeavours, 


as it were, by methods of bribery, to en- 


gage unſtable 3 in his intereſt, by 
the overture of ſecular advantage; or elſe 
to diſcourage ſome, by pretending that 


m Matt. xxili. 15. 2 John viii. 36. 


» Cant. v. 9, 16. 


religion is a melancholy thing, that they 
who embrace it are like to ftrive againſt 
the ſtream, and meet with nothing but 


what will make them uneaſy in the world. 
This oppoſition, which is directed againſt 
Chriſt's kingdom, proves oftentimes very 
diſcouraging to his ſubje&s ; but there 
are attempts of another nature often uſed 


to amuſe, diſcourage, and deſtroy their 
peace, by taxing them with hypocriſy, 


and pretending, that all their hope of an 
intereſt in Chriſt's favour and protection, 


is but a deluſion, and therefore it had 


been better for them not to have given 
in their names to him, ſince the only 
conſequence thereof will be the enhanſing 


their condemnation, If the providences 


of God be dark and afflictive, he endea- 
vours to ſuggeſt to them hard thoughts of 
Chriſt, and to make them queſtion his 
goodneſs and faithfulneſs, and to fay, 


with the Pſalmiſt, Verily, I have cleanſed 
my heart in vain, and have waſhed my 


hands in innocency * ; and, when God is 
pleaſed, at any time, for wiſe ends, to 
deny them his comforting preſence, the 
enemy is ready, on this occaſion, to per- 


ſwade them, as the Pfalmiſt repreſents 


ſome ſpeaking to the like purpoſe, that 
there is no belp for them in God ©, 5 
Theſe methods are often uſed, by the 
enemies of Chriſt's kingdom, to weaken 
the hands of his ſubjects, whereby the 
exerciſe of their graces is oftentimes in- 
terrupted, and they are hurried into ma- 
ny ſins, through the violence of tempta- 
tion; nevertheleſs, they ſhall not wholly 


revolt. Grace may be foil'd, and wea- 


ken'd: thereby, but it ſhall not be utterly 
extinguiſhed ; for, though they be guilty 


of many failures and miſcarriages, which 
diſcover them to be in an imperfect ſtate, 

yet they are preſerved from relapſing into 
their former ſtate ; and not only ſo, but 


are often enabled to prevail againſt their 
ſpiritual enemies, in which the concern 
of Chriſt, for their good, eminently diſ- 
covers it ſelf; and, if the advantage gain- 
ed againſt them be occaſion'd by their go- 
ing in the way of temptation, or not be- 
ing on their guard, or uſing thoſe means 
that might prevent their being overcome 
thereby, this is over-ruled by Chriſt, to 
the humbling and making them more 
watchful for the future; or if God has 
lefrthem to themſelves, that he may ſhew 
them the fin and folly of their ſelf- confi- 


dence, or reliance on their own ſtrength, 
this ſhall be a means to induce them to 


v x Pet, v. 8, 4 pal. Ixxill. 13. 
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be more dependent on him for the future, 
as well as inportunate with him, by faith 


and prayer, for that grace, which is ſuffi- 


cient to prevent their total and final 
apoſtacy, as well as to recover them 
from their preſent back-ſlidings. And 
theſe many weakneſſes and defects, which 


give them ſo much uneaſineſs, will in- 
duce them to ſympathize with others in 


the like condition; and the various me- 
thods which Chriſt takes for their reco- 


very, will render them ſkilful in directing 
others how to eſcape, or diſentangle 


themſelves, from this ſnare, in which 
they have been taken, and which has gi- 
ven them ſo much uneaſineſs. 
We might here have enlarged on that 
particular branch of this ſubject, which 
reſpects the warfare that is to be carried 
on by every one who liſts himſelf under 
Chriſt's banner, and owns him to. be his 
rightful Lord and Sovereign, Which takes 
up a very conſiderable part of the Chri- 


ſtian life; as he is ſaid 70 wreſtle not only 


againſt fleſh and blood, but againſt princi- 
palities, againſt powers, againſt the rulers 


| of the darkneſs of this world, and againſt 
ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places ©; and 


elſewhere we read of the feſh luſting 
againſt the Spirit, and the Spirit againſt 


the fleſh * : But this will be conſider'd 


- under a following Anſwer, in which we 


ſhall be led to ſpeak of the imperfection 
of ſanctification in believers, together 
with the reaſons thereof; and therefore 


we pals it over at preſent, and ſhall pro- 


ceed to conſider, 2 
4. How Chriſt deals with his ſubjects 


after he has brought them hitherto, and 


inclined and enabled them to ſubmit to 
his government + This is expreſs d in the 


Anſaver we are explaining, in the follow- 


ing Heads. . my | 
(1.) He rewards their obedience. This 
ſuppoſes that he requires that they ſhould 


obey him, and that their obedience ſhould 


be conſtant and univerſal, otherwiſe they 
deſerve not the character of ſubjects; and, 
as to what concerns the regard of Chriſt 
to this obedience, though herein men are 
not profitable to God, as they are to them- 
ſelves, or to one another, yer it all nat 
go unrewarded. The bleſſings which 
Chriſt confers on them are ſometimes 
ſtiled a reward, inaſmuch as there is a 
certain connection between:their duty and 
intereſt, or their obeying and being made 


bleſſed, which bleſſedneſs is properly 


though his people eſteem it as an act of 
the higheſt favour; in this ſenſe he re- 
wards their obedience, and that either by 
increaſing their graces, and eſtabliſhing 


their comforts here; or by bringing them 
to perfection hereafter. But inaſmuch as 


their obedience is, at preſent, very im- 
perfect, which tends very much to their 


reproach, and affords matter of daily hu- 


miliation before God, it is farther added, 

(2. ) That Chriſt corrects them for their 
ſins. This is inſerted among the advan- 
tages of his government, though it is 
certain, that afflictions, abſolutely conſi- 
der d, are not to be deſired; nevertheleſs, 
ſince they are ſametimes needful *, and 
conducive to our ſpiritual advantage, 
they are included in this gracious diſpen- 
ſation, which attends Chriſt's govern- 
ment, as by theſe things men live. How 
much ſoever nature dreads them, yet 
Chriſt's people conſider them as deſigned 
for their good, and therefore not only 
ſubmit to them, but conclude that herein 
he deals well with them. As we are far 
from blaming the ſkilful chirurgeon, 
who ſets a bone that is out of joint, 
or cuts off a limb, when it is neceflary to 
fave our lives, though neither of theſe 
can be done withour great pain : Thus 
when God viſits our tranſgreſſions with 
the rod, and our iniquities with ſtripes, 
we reckon that he deals with us as a mer- 
ciful and gracious Sovereign, and not as 
an enemy, ſince his deſign is to heal our 
back-ſlidings, and prevent a worſe evil 
from enſuing thereby. 

_ (3:) He preſerves and ſupports his ſub- 
jects under all their temptations and ſuf- 
ferings. There are twoſorts of temptations 
mention'd in ſcripture, to wit, ſuch as are 


merely providenual, which are deſign'd as 


trials of faith and patience; as when the 
Apoſtle ſays, My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations, knowing 
this, that the trial of your faith worketh 
patience *; and elſewhere the Apoſtle 
Pall, ſpeaking of the perſecutions which 
he met with from the Fews, calls them 
temptations . Bur, belides theſe, there 
are other temptations which ariſe from 
ſin, Satan, and the world, whereby en- 
deayours are uſed more directly to draw 
Chriſt's ſubjects from their allegiance to 


him: Thus tis ſaid, Every man is tempi- 
ed, when he is drawn away of bis own luſt, 


aud enticed® ; and elſewhere, They that 
will be rich, that is, who take indirect 


the reward of what Chriſt has done, means to attain that end, or make this 
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the grand deſign of life, fall into temp- 


tation, and a ſnare, and into many fooliſh 


and hurtful luſts, which drown men in de- 


flruftion and perdition © ; and the devil, 
who has a great hand .in managing theſe 
temptations, and ſolicits us to comply there- 
with, is, for that reaſon, called, by way 
of eminency, the tempter . In both theſe 
reſpects, believers are expoſed to great 
danger, by reaſon of temptations, and 


need either to be preſerved from, or ſup- 


ported under them, that they .may not 
prove their ruin; and this Chriſt does in 
managing the affairs of his kingdom of 
grace for his people's advantage, and 
Herein that promiſe is fulfilled to them, 
There hath no temptation taken you, but 
ſuch as is common to man; but God is faith. 
Jul, who will not ſuffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able, but will, with the 
' temptation alſo, make a way to eſcape, that 
ye may be able to bear it. 

(4.) Chriſt powerfully orders all things 
for his own glory, and his people's good, 
as they are ſaid to work together for good *, 
and herein his wiſdom, as well as his 
goodneſs, is illuſtrated. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they cannot ſee from the beginning 
of an afflictive providence to the end 
thereof, or what advantage God deſigns 


thereby; herein we may apply thoſe words 


of our Saviour to Peter, though ſpoken 
with another view, What I do thou knoweſt 
not now, but thou ſhalt know hereafter s. 
This will eminently appear, when they ſhall 
ſee how every ſtep which Chriſt has taken 
in the management of hisgovernment, has 
had a ſubſerviency to promote their ſpi- 
ritual advantage here, and their everlaſt- 


ing falvation hereafter. Thus we have 


conſider d how Chriſt executes his king- 
ly office, more eſpecially towards his peo- 
ple, who are his faithful ſubjects. 
Secondly, We are now to ſpeak con- 
cerning the exerciſe of Chriſt's kingly go- 
vernment towards his enemies. He is, 
as has been before obſerv'd, their King; 
not by conſent, or voluntary ſubjection to 
him, nor do they deſire to own his au- 
thority, or yield obedience to his laws; 
but they are, notwithſtanding, to be rec- 
kon'd the ſubjects of his government; 
which is exerciſed, © 


1. In ſetting bounds to their power and 


alice, ſo that they cannot do what they 
would againſt his cauſe and intereſt in 
the world. How far ſoever he may ſuffer 
them to proceed to the diſadvantage of 
his people; yet he is able to cruſh them 


c 1 Tim. Vi. 9, 
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in a moment; and, when he ſees their 
rage, and how they ſet themſelves againſt 


him with their combin'd force and inſult, 


as though they had brought their deſigns 
to bear, as not doubting the ſucceſs there- 


of, he tells them plainly, that Zhey ima- 
gin à vain thing, and that he that jitteth 


in the heavens ſhall laugh; the Lord ſhall 
have them in deriſion“; and the reaſon is 
very obvious, becauſe God is greater 
than man. Though it would be a diſho- 
nour to him to ſay, that he is the author 
of ſin, yet it redounds to his glory, that 
he ſets bounds and limits to it, and over- 
rules it by his wiſdom to his own glory; 
as it is ſaid, Surely, the wrath of man ſpal! 


praiſe thee ; the remainder of wrath ſhalt 
thou reſtrain . IO EEG | 
2. Chriſt has exerciſed his kingly go- 


vernment in gaining a victory over his 
enemies; this he did, when he ſpoiled 


principalities and powers, and made a ſhew 


_ of them openly, triumphing over them in his 
croſs. This, indeed, was done by him, 

| when he was in the loweſt depths of his 
ſufferings, and, in a more eminent de- 


gree, exerciſed his prieſtly office; yet, in 
ſome reſpects, he 1s ſaid, at that time, to 
have exerciſed his kingly, and that in a 
very triumphant manner, as it 13 here ex- 
preſs'd ; and elſewhere he is ſaid, through 
death, to have deſtroyed him that had the 


power of death, that is, the devil * ; here- 


by he purchaſed thoſe reſtraints which 
the powers of darkneſs were brought un- 
der more than they were before. Satan's 


chain was hereby ſhorten'd, and his ſub- 


jects deliver'd out of his hand, being ran- 
ſomed by the blood of Chriſt; and, as the 

conſequence thereof, they were after- 
wards perſwaded to withdraw their necks 
from that yoke, which they were for- 
merly under, by the power of that grace 
that attended the preaching of the goſpel, 
whereby they were ſubjected to Chriſt's 
33 Moreover, our Saviour tells 
his people, that he had overcome the 

world; not only becauſe he had, in his 
own Perſon, eſcaped the pollution there- 


of, and not been entangled in its ſnares, 


nor hinder'd in the work he was engaged 
in, by the afflictions and injurious treat- 
ment that he met with from it ; bur as 
he has procur'd for them thoſe victories 
over it, whereby they ſhall be made more 
than conquerors thraugh him that loved 
them. 5 e 

3. Chriſt's kingly government is, and 
ſhall more eminently appear to be exer- 
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ciſed towards his enemies, in puniſhing 
them for all their rebellions againſt him; 


there are reſerves of vengeance laid up in 


ſtore, and more vials of wrath, which 
ſhall be poured forth on Satan, and all 
the powers of darkneſs, which they -are 
not without ſome terrible apprehenſions 
of, from the knowledge they have of God, 
as a juſt judge; upon which account they 
are ſaid to believe and tremblen; and as 
for all his other enemies, he will break 
them with a rod of iron; he will daſh them 
in pieces like a potter's veſſel *, or bring 


them forth, and ſlay them before him *. 


Thus concerning the manner how Chriſt's 
kingly government hath been exerciſed, 
both towards his people and his enemies; 
and this leads us to conſider, 


III. The various ſeaſons, or ages, in 


which Chriſt's kingly government has 
been, or ſhall be exerciſed, together with 
the different circumſtances relating to the 
adminiſtration of it therein. As ſoon as 
| ever man fell, and thereby ſtood in need 
of a mediator to recover him, Chriſt was 
reveal'd, as one who had undertaken his 
recovery, and, as a victorious King, who 
ſhould break and deſtroy that power, that 
had brought him into ſubjection to it. 
Now there are various periods, or ſeaſons, 


in which he has executed his kingly office, 


or ſhall continue ſo to do. 


1. He did this before his incarnation, 
during which time his government was 


viſible, as to the effects thereof, as ex- 
tended to all thoſe who were ſaved under 
the Old Teſtament-diſpenſation: They 
were ſubdued and defended by his divine 
power, that was then exerted, as well as 
diſcharged, from condemnation, by vir- 
tue of the ſacrifice, which, in the fulneſs 
of time, he was to offer for them. We 

have already ſhewed how he executed his 

prophetical office during this interval v; 
now we mulſt conſider him as exerciſing 
his kingly office. The majeſtick way in 
which he deliver'd the law from mount 

Sinai, was a glorious diſplay thereof; 
and the Theocracy, which they were un- 
der, which is deſcribed, in ſcripture, as 
a government diſtinct from, and excelling 
all others in glory, and the ſubſerviency 
of it to their ſalvation, was a farther evis 
dence that he was their King. This he 
evinced, at one time, by his appearance 
to Joſbua, as the Captain of the Lord's 
hoſts; and at another time it was repre- 
ſented in an emblematical way, when he 
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was ſeen by the prophet Iſaiab, as  feting 
upon a throne, and his train filling the tem- 
ple. And, in the book of Pſalms, he is 
frequently acknowledged by the church 
as their King; concerning whom tis ſaid, 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 
the ſceptre of thy kingdom is a right ſcep- 
tre s; and, in many other places, he is 
deſcribed as the King, the Lord of hoſts, 
not only as predicting the future exerciſe 
of his government, but as denoting whar 
he was at that time; concerning whom 


it was ſaid, Is not the Lord in Zion? Ts 


not her King in her-? And when God de- 
clares that he had advanced him to this 
mediatorial dignity, and /ef him on his 


Boly hill of Zion, the kings and judges of 


the earth are exhorted to ſerve him with 


Fear, and, in token of their willingneſs, 


to be his ſubjects, 70 xi the Son, left he be 
angry, and they periſh from the way, when 
his wrath is kindled but a little *. 

2. After his incarnation, when he firſt 
came into' the world, he was publickly 
owned, by the wiſe men (who came from 
the eaſt) as one that was born King of the 
Jews, and the gifts which they preſented 
to him of gold, frankincenſe, and myrrh*, 
the beſt preſents that their country af- 
forded, were deſigned to fignify that ho- 
mage which was due to him, asone whom 
God had appointed to be the King of his 
church, though his external mien, and 
the circumſtances of his birth, con- 
tain'd no viſible marks of regal dignity: 
While he convers'd with his people, in 
the exerciſe of his publick miniſtry, he 
gave them frequent. intimations hereof, 
when deſcribing the nature of his king- 
dom, as ſpiritual, and not of this world ; 
and, when one of his followers addreſs'd 
him, as the Son of God, and the King of 


_ Iſrael, he is fo far from reproving him, 
as aſcribing to him a glory that did not 


belong to him, that he not only com- 
mends his faith that was expreſs'd herein, 
but gives him to underſſand, that he 
ſhould have a greater evidence of this 
truth, when he ſhould ſee the heavens 
ence, and the angels of God aſcending and 
eſcending upon him *. Ja 
And, in the cloſe of his life, when he en- 
ter d into Feruſalem, with a deſign to give 
himſelf up to the rage and fury of his ene- 
mies, providence, as it were, extorted a 
— of his regal dignity; from the 
unſtable multitude, and, at the ſame 
time, deſigned to fulfil what was foretold 


by the prophet Zechariah; when he ſays, 
19. o Luke xix. 27. | | 
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O daughter of Jeruſalem : . „ ty 


King cometh unto thee ; be is juſt, axd 
having ſalvation, lowly, and riding upon 


an afs, and upon à colt, the fole 7 an afs*, 


and their ſaying, Hoſannab, 


7 oo zs the 
King of Iſrael, that cometh in the name of- 


the Lord, was the reſult of a preſent 

_ conviction, which they had of this mat- 
ter, though it was not long abiding, and 
hereby they were, as it were, condemn d 
out of their own mouths. And, after 
this, when Pilate afk'd him this queſtion, 
in plain terms, Art thou the King of the 
Jews ? he publickly profeſſes himſelf to 


be ſo; nevertheleſs, he gives him to 


underſtand, that his kingdom was not of 
this world ; upon this account, the A 
ſtle ſays, that before Pontius Pilate he 


witneſſed a good confeſſion, and ſtiles him, 


King of kings, and Lord ef lords *. 
3. Chriſt till executes his kingly office 
in that glorified ſtate, in which he now 
is. This the Apoſtle intimates, when 
alluding to the cuſtom of kings in their 
ſolemn triumphs over their enemies, (who 
throw medals amongſt the people to per- 
petuate the remembrance thereof, and 
beſtow donatives, or peculiar marks of 
favour upon this occaſion) when he ſpeaks 
of him, as aſcending up on high, having 
led captivity captive, and then giving grfts 
unto men . In this exalted ſtate, there are 
undeniable proofs of his regal dignity in 
the bleſſings which his church, in this 
world, receives, as the reſult of it, as well as 
in the honours that are paid him by the in- 
habitants of heaven. The Socinians, in- 
deed, will not allow that he executed his 
kingly office on earth: But this is con- 
trary to the account we have of his exe- 
cuting it in his humbled ſtate, as above 
mention'd; therefore we muſt fu ppoſe that, 
when Chriſt enter'd into his glory, he 
did not begin to reign; though, from that 
time, he has exerciſed his government in 


a different manner, upon the account 


whereof the goſpel-diſpenſation, which 
enſued thereon, is called, by way of emi- 
\nence, bis kingdom ; and, becauſe this 
diſpenſation began upon his aſcenſion into 
heaven, it is ſometimes called, in the 
New Teſtament, the kingdom of heaven. 
I need not add much concerning the 
preſent exerciſe of his kingly government, 
ſince the greateſt part of: what has been 
ſaid, under this Ay/wer, has a particular 
regard to it. It was after his aſcenſion 
_ 2 that the goſpel- church was 


„ 2 Zech, ix, 9 Jahn xi. 13. 


iſhed, which is ſometimes called his 


viſible kingdom; then it was that the 
laws and ordinances, by which it was to 
be govern'd; were made known to it, to- 
gether with che peculiar privileges that 
were then beſtowed upon it, as the effects 
of Chriſt's royal bounty: Then the Spirit 
was ſent, and, by his aſſiſtance; the goſpel 
was preached to all nations, ſaving grace 
plentifully beſtowed on multitudes, who 
were enabled to ſubje& themſelves to 

him, as King of ſaints; and, in this man- 
ner, Chriſt has hitherto exerciſed his 
kingly government, and. will do until his 
ſecond coming. gy 


Here we. ſhall cake occaſion to conſider 
what is advanced, by ſeveral, concerning 
Chriſt's reigning a thouſandyears on earth, 
which, they ſuppoſe, will intervene be- 
tween the preſent adminiſtration of the 


affairs of his kingdom, and the faints 


reigning with him in heaven for ever, 
This opinion has not only the counte- 
nance of many ancient writers, who have 
defended it, but it ſeems to be founded 
on ſeveral ſcriptures ; ſo that we ſhall be 
led, in conſidering this ſubje&, rather to 
enquire into the true ſenſe of thoſe ſcrip- 
tures, that ſpeak of Chriſt's reigning on 


earth, than to deny that he will, in any 


ſenſe, reign therein, in a way circum- 
ſtantially different from that in which he 
now adminiſterstheaffairs of hiskingdom. 
And here we ſhall conſider what is. ad- 
vanced, by ſome, concerning this matter, 
wha aſſert many things relating thereunto, 


which ſtand in need of ſtronger arguments 
to defend them, than AT 


itherto been 
brought; and then we ſhall conſider how 
far we have ground, from ſcripture, to 


ſay, that Chriſt ſhall reign here on earth, 


and all his faints that ſhall live therein, 
with him, and what we may conclude to 
be the true ſenſe of thofe ſcriptures that 


are brought in defence of Chriſt's perſo- 


nal reign. Mk 


The opinions of thoſe that treat on 
this ſubject, are ſo different, that to ſpeak 
diſtin tly to them all, would be too greata 
diverſion from my general deſign; and this 


| alſo renders it more difficult to lay down 


the ſtate of the-queſtion in a few words. 
However, Iſhall briefly attempt this; and, 
that we may proceed with greater clearneſs, 
ſhall conſider what is aſſerted, by ſeveral 
writers, concerning Chriſt's perſonal reign 
on earth, which ſhall be in the latter end 
of the world, and is to continue, from 
the time that it commences, a thouſand 


Jears. n 


8 Tim. vi. 33, 11. ® Eph, by, 8; (3. 6055 


thouſand years-reign includes in it the 
whole compaſs of time, in which Chriſt 
ſhall judge the world. - This is called, in- 
deed, in ſcripture, a day; but it cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that it ſhall take 
up no more than the ſpace of twenty four 
Hours; and therefore theſe ſuppoſe, that 
it ſhall contain the ſpace off, a thouſand 
years, Which they found partly on that 
ſcripture, in P/al. xc. 4. A thouſand years 


in thy fight are but as yeſterday, when it is 


paſt; and more eſpecially on the Apoſtle's 
words, in 2 Pet. iii. 8. One day is with 
the Lord as a thouſand years, and a thou- 
and years as one day; and this they ap- 
ply, in particular, to the day of judg- 
ment, which is ſpoken of in the Ver ſe 
immediately foregoing; and, ſince we 
have ground to conclude that this ſhall 
be done on earth, and alſo, that, when 
Chriſt judges the world, it may be truly 
ſaid, he exerciſes his kingly office in a 
moſt glorious manner; therefore they 
conclude, from hence, that this thouſand 
years-reign includes in it all the time that 
he will take up in judging the world: 
But, even in this matter, all do not agree 


in their ſentiments; for ſome think, that, 


in this judicial proceſs, none are to be 
judged but the ſaints, who, being ac- 
quitted by him, are ſaid to reign with 
him; and, in order, hereunto, that they 
| 88 be rule from the dead, which 
they ſuppoſe to be meant by the ir re- 
1 and that the reſt Ford 12 be 


raiſed till the thouſand years are finiſhed*. 


But this ſeems not agreeable to the ac- 
count we have elſewhere, in ſeripture, 
of Chriſt's raiſing the dead, coming to 
judgment, and determining the ſtate, both 
of the righteous and wicked, as what is 
to be done in or near the ſame time, each 
of theſe being diſtin& branches of the 
fame ſolemnity. And that which makes 
this opinion ſtill more improbable, is, 


becaufe, in the ſame ſcripture in which 


we have an account of this thouſand years- 
reipn, it immediately follows, thar, when 
theſe years ſhall be expired, Satan will 


be looſed out of his Sb and ſuffered 


to deceive the nations, and then we read 
of other enemies which the church ſhall 
_ have, concerning whom tis ſaid, that 
they ſhall be gatbered together to battle; 


and tis farther ſaid, that they went up oy f 


the breadth of the earth, and 22 the 
camp of the ſaints about, and the beloved 
tity; and all this is faid to be done be- 
tween the end of the 7houſand years-reign 


d Rev. XX. 5. 


Various Opinions about CHRIST Thouſand Years: Reign. 46 3 


(I.) Some have ſuppoſed, that this 


and the general judgment, when the dead; 

Jmall and great, ſhall be raiſed, the books 
opened, and all judged out of thoſe things 
that are written therein, according to their 
works; therefore this opinion, concern- 
ing the thouſand years-reign, including 
in it the time in which Chriſt ſhall ap- 
pear, in this lower world, to judge his 
ſaints, does not ſeem to be the ſenſe of 
that ſcripture on which this opinion is 
ſuppoſed to be founded ©. 

(2.) The more common opinion, which 
is defended by ſeveral ancient and mo- 
dern Chthafts, or Millenarves, as they are 
generally called, is, that our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ſhall, ſome time in the laſt days, 
before he comes to the final judgment, 
appear in this lower world, in his human 
nature, and dwell and reign among the 
inhabitants thereof, in ſuch a way, as 
may render it a kind of middle ſtate be- 
tween that which the church is now in; 
and heaven, more glorious than the for- 
mer, and yet very much inferior to the 
latter. And here they ſuppoſe, | 

1*, That there areſeveral things which 
ſhall go immediately before it, as tend- 
ing to uſher in the glory of that king- 
dom, to wit, the converſion of the Fews, 
which is to be effected at once. And, in 


order hereunto, ſome conclude, that the 


diſpenſation of miracles ſhall be revived; 
which they argue from hence, in that all 
the remarkable changes that have for- 
merly been made in the affairs of the 


church, have been introduced by mira- 


cles ; and the Fews, more than any other 
nation in the world, have been defirous 
of a conviction by ſuch a method as this. 

Moreover, it is alſo ſuppoſed, that, at 
the ſame time, thoſe ſcriptures that foretell 
a greater fulneſs of the Gentiles, or the 
converſion of many, whoſtill remain in the 
darkneſs of Heatheniſm, ſhall have their 
accompliſhment in an eminent degree; 
and this ſhall alſo proceed from, and be 
attended with a greater degree of the ef- 
fuſion of the Spirit, and the conſequence 
hereof will be a more glorious _ ſhi- 
ning throughout the world, than has ever 
done; and that theſe two, the Fews and 
Gentiles, ſhall be both joined together, in 
one body, under Chriſt, their viſtble and 
glorious Head. . AER, 
Moreover, ſome ſuppoſe, that Feru- 
alem, and the countries round about it, 


ſhall be the principal feat of this king- 


dom, to which theſe new converts ſhall: 
repair, ſo that, as there the glorious ſcene 


of the goſpel was firſt 
© See Chap. xx. 12. © 


: 


opened, in that part 


/ 
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df the earth, the glory of Chriſt's perſo- 


nal reign ſhall begin. Others, to this, 
add, that, at this time, the temple at 


Jeruſalem ſhall be built, which ſhall far 
exceed that that was built by Solomon, 
in glory; and that the New Feruſalem 
ſhall be alſo built and adorn'd in a mag- 
nificent way, agreeable to what is ſaid of 
it in ſcripture *, which they underſtand 
in a literal ſenſe. In this I muſt take 
leave to differ from them, though not in 
what was but now hinted, concerning 
the converſion of the Fews. and the ful- 
neſs of the Gentiles going before it. 

2%”, Tho' ſome ſuppoſe that the gene- 
ral conflagration, ſpoken of by the Apo- 
ſtle Peter ©, ſhall be after this thouſand 


years-reign, which is certainly the more 


probable opinion; yet others have con- 


cluded, that it ſhall be before it, and that 


the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſ- 
ne, which believers, according to God's 
promiſe, look for, ſhall ariſe out of the 
ruins of the old. Thus a late writer fays*, 


who advances many things concerning 


the ante-diluvian world, as well as this 
new one, with an elegancy of ſtile, that 
is very entertaining, and, in many in- 


ſtances, runs counter to the ſentiments 


of all that went before him, than which 
a more ingenious romance is hardly ex- 
tant: But ſince, for the moſt part, he 
brings in ſcripture to give countenance to 
what he advances, and lays down a pecu- 
liar ſcheme concerning this Millennium, 


I cannot wholly paſs it over. He ſup- 


. poſes, that the reign of Chriſt, on earth, 
ſhallbe uſher'd in by a general conflagration, 
in which all the inhabitants thereof muſt 
neceſſarily be conſumed, and the world 
reduced into a ſecond chaos by fire; and, 
as his maſter Des Cartes deſcribes the 

form of the world, when firſt created, 

and how the various particles of mat- 


ter were diſpoſed, in order to its being 


brought to that perfection to which it 
arrived afterwards, ſo he deſcribes the form 
to which the world ſhall be reduced by 
this conflagration, out of which the new 
world ſhall -be framed ; which, when 
done, being at a loſs to find out inhabi- 
rants. for it, he ſuppoſes that the dead 
ſhall be raiſed; to which, he applies 


what is ſaid, in ſcripture, concerning the 


Frſt reſurrection, and then this thouſand 
ears-reign begins: But he is much more 


at a loſs, as might eaſily be ſuppoſed, to 


account for Gog and Magog, the enemies 
of the church, which ſhall give it great 


A See Rev. xxl. © 
iv, 165. Kev. xxl, 22, 23. 


— 


2 Pet. iii. 72 1 3. ef Vid Buynet, Tellur. Theor, Lib. IV. 
o 


diſturbance at the cloſe thereof; and, 
ſince he cannot eafily ſuppoſe them to be 
raiſed from the dead for this end, he fan- 
cies that they ſhall ſpring out of the 
earth; which ſo much embaraſſes his 
ſcheme, that, whatſoever ſcriptures he 
brings in defence of it, it muſt be ſup. 
poſed, by impartial judges, to be atrend- 
ed with the greateſt abfurdities. 
zar. There are others who ſuppoſe, 
that the general conflagration ſhall not be 
till the end of the thouſand years-reign ; 
nevertheleſs they conclude, that the dead 
ſhall be raiſed, and more particularly 
thoſe who are deſigned to reign with 
Chriſt, And, with reſpe& to this, the 
ſentiments of perſons are ſomewhat diffe- 
rent, inaſmuch as ſome ſuppoſe that none 
ſhall be raiſed, at this time, but thoſe 
who have ſuffer'd martyrdom for Chriſt's 
ſake; and that this is the meaning of that 
expreſſion, 1 ſaw the ſouls of them that 
were beheaded for the witneſs of Feſus, and 
the word of God, and they lived and reign- 
ed a thouſand years :. Others ſuppoſe, 
that becauſe many, who have not ſuf- 


fer d death for Chriſt's ſake, have, in 


other reſpects, paſs'd through an equal 
number of perſecutions and reproaches in 
life, and were ready to ſuffer martyrdom, 


had they been called to ir, theſe are not 


excluded; and therefore that all the ſaints 
ſhall be raiſed from the dead, as the Apo- 


Mile ſays, The dead in Chrift ſhall riſe firſt”, 


that is, a thouſand years before. the wick- 
ed, and that this is intended by what is 


ſtiled the fir/t reſurrection; they ſhall riſe | 


not to be received immediately into hea- 
ven, butſhall befirſt openly acknowledged, 
and acquitted by Chriſt, the Judge of all, 
and then reign with him on earth, through- 
out this whole period of time. 

_ 4”, Others ſuppoſe, that, during this 
thouſand years-reign, the publick ordi- 


dinances of God's worſhip, namely, the 


preaching of the word, and the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments, and the pre- 
ſent order and diſcipline of churches, 
ſhall entirely ceaſe, to which they accom- 
modate the ſenſe of ſome ſcriptures, 
to wit, that in which it is ſaid, concern- 
ing the New Feruſalem, that there was no 


temple therein, that the city had no need of 


the ſun, nor of the moon to ſhine in it; 
and elſewhere, when the Apoſtle ſays, 
that the church, in celebrating the Lord's 
Supper, was to ſhew the Lord's death, till 
he come. They ſuppoſe that the mean- 
ing is, that they were to do this till he 

6 Rey, xx. 4. „ Theft 
/ 
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Some have had groſt and carnal Idens about the Millennium. 46 3 


ſhall come to reign 
longer. 


8 


There are ſome who entertain 


very carnal notions of the ſaints reigning 


with Chriſt, inconſiſtent with perfect ho- 
lineſs; and ſpeak of pleaſures, which they 
ſhall then enjoy, that are more agreeable 
to Mahomet's paradiſe, than to the life of 
ſaints admitted to ſuch privileges, which 
they ſuppoſe them to be partakers of. 
And ſome proceed yet farther in their wild 
and ungrounded fancies, when they think 
that a ſmall number of the wicked ſhall 
be left in the world, to be, as it were, 
{laves to them; all which are inconſiſtent 
with the ſpirituality of Chriſt's kingdom. 
Such extreams as theſe, many, who have 
defended Chriſt's perſonal reign on earth, 


have unwarily run into; among whom 


there are ſome ancient writers, who have 
led the way to others, who ſpeak of it, as 
the generally received opinion of the Fa- 
thers in the three firſt Centuries ; but 
theſe are not much to be depended on, as 
to the ſenſe they give of ſcripture, any 
more than thoſe who have lived in later 
ages, eſpecially in thoſe things which 
they advance, that ſeem to be inconſiſtent 
with the ſpirituality of Chriſt's kingdom : 
But, if this account, which they give of 
it, appear to be contrary thereunto, 
what they farther ſay concerning it, and 
others, who improve upon their ſcheme, 
is much more remote from it, when they 


ſpeak of the building of Feruſalem, and 


at being the principal ſeat of Chriſt's 


reign ; and of ſeveral things relating to it, 


which are of ſuch a nature, and contain 


ſo great a reproach,on Chriſt's kingdom, 


that I forbear to mention them, and there 
are very few who will think them conſiſtent 
with the character of ſaints. This gave 

_ diſguſt to Auguſtin, who, at firſt, adhered 


EY Puſtin Martyr ems to . 


upon earth, and no 


prejudiced againſt it . of 
Thus we Fave given a brief account of 
the different ſentiments of many, who 
treat in their writings of Chrift's perſonal 
reign, of which ſome are maintained by 
perſons of great worth and judgment, 


to this opinion, but afterwards was juſtly 


. 


. * 


and ſeem more agreeable to the ſenſe of 


thoſe ſcriptures, that are brought to de- 
fend them, than others; theſe ought to 
be farther conſider'd, that it may appear 

whether they are juſt, or no. As for 


thoſe, which can hardly be called any 


other than romantick, and have little 
more to ſupport them, than the unground- 


ed conjectures of thoſe who advance 


them, and are ſo far from agreeing with 
the general ſcope and deſign of ſcripture, 
that they contain a reflection on the me- 
thods of Chriſt's goyernment, rather than 
an expedient to advance it. Theſe carry 
in themſelves their own confutation, and 
nothing farther need be ſaid in oppoſition 
to them. | : 3 
Before we proceed to conſider how far 
Chriſt's reign on earth may be defended, 
and in what other reſpects ſeveral things, 
which are aſſerted, relating to ſome cir- 
cumſtances that, they ſuppoſe, will at- 
tend it, do not ſeem to be ſufficiently 
founded on ſcripture, we ſhall take leave 
to premiſe ſome things, in general, rela- 
ting to the method in which this ſubject 
ought to be managed. „ 
1. So far as ſcripture plainly gives 
countenance to this doctrine in general, 
vg. that the adminiſtration of Chriſt's 
government, in this lower world, ſhall 


be attended with great glory, and fhall 
abundantly tend to the advantage of his 


church, this is a ſubject of too great 
importance to be paſs'd over with neg- 


lect, as though we had no manner of 


ak of it not only as his own opinioh, but as that which was generally held by the ortho- 


dox in his day, joins the belief hereof with that of the reſurrection of the dead, and ſuppoſes ic to be founded on che 
© writings of ſome of the prophets, . Vid. Juſtin Martyr, Dialog. cum Try ph. Fud. Pag. 307. 'Eyo e, 2 & Tas eien 
beboyromorts xdle nr Neige, Y Tagtds A,, ͤ ige bmifa ba, M Xie Un & Leguan ei. 
xoSounSelon x, R,. Y. νονν e of Tegpnrar eU X0nmz ν Hoaias, x; of dN Gpuoroysouy ; and 
Trenæui ¶ Vid. aber Her. Lib. V. cap. 33.] not only gives into this opinion, but intimates, that it was brought into the 
church before his time, by one Papias, contemporary with Pohcarp, and that he received it from thoſe who had it im- 
parted to them by the Apoſtle bn: But Eiſebius, Lid. Euſeb. Hiſt. Ercleſ. Lib. III. cap. 3 3.] tho he ſpeaks concerning 
this Papias, as one who was intimate with Polycarp, notwithſtanding he repreſents him as a very weak man ; and there- 
fore there is little credit to be given to his account of this matter, as agreeable to the Apoſtle s ſentiments or writings ; 
and renews himſelf, in the place before mentioned, cites a paſſage our of. the ſame author, which, he pretends, he re- 
_ ceived from thoſe that had it from the Apoſtle Fobn, concerning a certain time; in which there ſhall be vines, which 
will produce ten thouſand branches, and each of theſe as many ſmaller branches; and each of theſe ſmall branches have 
ten thouſand twigs, and every twig ſball bear ten thouſand cluſters of grapes, and every cluſter tem thouſand grapes, 
which ſhews that the man was ready to ſwallow any fable he heard; and, if it was told him ſo; to father it upon the 
Apoſtle, which diſcovers how little credit was to be given to what he ſays concerning this opinion, eſpecially as he ex- 
pfains it, as trar ſmitted to the church by the Apolile ohn. And Tertullian is alfomentioned, as giving ſome occahonal 
- hints, which ſhew that he was of this opinion. And La#antius, who, in his Cicetonian ſtile, deſcribes the happy condition 
that the church ſhall be io, (without having much regard to thoſe ſpiritual privileges that it ſhall enjoy, in which ſenſe 
the prediftions of the prophets, concerning it, are principally to be vnderficod) takes his plan more eſpecially from 
dome thiogs that are ſaid concerning it, in the Sybillize oracles, Vid. Lactänt. d6 vita beat. Lib. VII. cap. 2 4. S Epitom. 
Cap. 11. 3 5 SS 5 e 
* 2 Vid- Aug; de Civ. Dei, Lib. XX. cap. 7. 
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| cdncern therein, or it Were a matter of ment, will be attended with greater mag- 


* 


mere ſpeculation ; for certainly all ſerip- nificence, more viſible marks of glory, 
# $i 4 ol £4 f , 

ought to be ſtudied and improved by us, that ſhall tend tothe welfare and happineſs 
to the glory of God, and our own edifica- of his church, in a greater degree, than 
ko And as for thoſe texts that ſpeak of has been hitherto beheld, or experien- 
Chriſt's government, as exerciſed in this ced by it, fince it was firſt planted by 


— 


* 1 


world, they contain matters in them not the miniſtry of the Apoſtles, after his 
only awful and ſublime, but our having aſcenſion into heaven, which we think 
our faith, when we pray for the farther tures, both in the Old and New Teſta- 
advancement of Chriſt's kingdom, as we ment, Which ſpeak of the latter day- 
are bound daily to do. glory. Some of the prophets feem to 
2. We muff take heed that we do not look farther than the firſt preaching of 
give too great ſcope to our fancy, by the goſpel, and the glorious difplay of 
framing imaginary ſchemes of our own, Chriſt's government that attended it, 
and then bringing in {cripture, nor with- Which was, in part, an accompliſhmenc 
out ſome violence offer d to the fenſe of ſome of their predictions relating here- 
thereof, to give countenance to them; unto, inaſmuch as there are ſome expreſ- 
nor ought we to _—_— in ſuch a ſenſe fions, which they make uſe of, that ſeem 
of ſcripture, brought n to 
|  Qrine, as is evidently contrary to other ment: Thus the prophet Jaiab, when 
-  ſcriptutes, or to the nature and ſpiritua- he ſpeaks of the glory of the Lord, as a- 
lity en goyernment. riſing, and being ſeen upon the church, 
Tome of thoſe ſcriptures, which relate to kings to the brightneſithereof * ; and many 
this matter, are hard to be underſtood, other things to the ſame purpoſe, which 
and therefore a humble modeſty becomes denote the glorious Privileges that the 


us 
than to cenſure thoſe who differ from us, 


this, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, may, in a great 


8 V W + . re e :þ n i 1. en 

as though they were departed fr 88 that meaſure, be ſuppoſed to be already ac- 
faith, Which is founded on the moſt ob- 'compliſhed ; yet chere are other things, 
vious and plain ſenſe of ſcripture, eſpe- Which he foretells concerning it, which 


£ially if they maintain nothing chat is do not yet appear to have had their ac- 
derogatory to the glory of Chriſt ; which, compliſhmenc; as When he ſays, that 
rule we ſhall endeavour toobſerve, in what thy . gates ſhall be "open continually ; they 
remains to be, conſider d on this ſuhject. ſhall not be ſhut day nor night , as deno- 
And, ſince moſt, allow that there is a ting the church's being perfectly free 
ſenſe, in which Chriſt's kingdom ſhall from all thoſe afflictive dilpesſations of 
be attended wich greater circumſtances of ct 
glory than it is at preſent, we ſhAll pro- the preaching and ſucceſs of the goſpel 
Slery than it is at preſent, we {hall pro- the preaching and JUCCels ae 
\ceed, ig new... „„ and Fhat widlence ſhould be no more heard in 
([..) How Chriſt's kingdom ſhall be ad- 7hy land, waſting nor deſtruttion within thy 
- vanced, in this lower world, beyond what &4orders” ; by which he intends the church's 
it is at preſent, and that in ſuch a way as perfect freedom from all perſecution, 
agrees very well with the ſenſe of ſeye- Fad that the fin ſhall be no more thy light 
' ral: ſcriptures relating thereunto, wich- by day, neither for hy S's Hall the moon 
Hut glving into ſome extreams, "which give tight unto thee; 
many have done, who * for Chriſt's Ae thee an everlaſting light, and thy God 
perſonal reign on earth, in ſuch a Way, thy glory n. This is ſo far from having 
in ; which it cannot eaſily be defended. been yet accompliſhed, that it ſeems to 
We freely own, as what we think agree- refer to the ſame ching, chat is men- 
Able to ſcripture. © © tioned: concerning the New: Jeriſalem , 
4. That, as Chriſt has, in all ages, and almoſt expreſs' d in the fame words, 
duiplay d his glory, as King of the church, which, if it be not a metaphorical de- 
- 7.3. Has been before obſerved; ſo we have ſcription of the heavenly ſtate, has a pe- 
round to conclude, from ſcripture, that culiar reference to the latter day- glory; 
che adminiſtration of his government in and, when the Nr farther adds, thav 
_ . © this world, before his coming to judg- 2hy" people ſhall be all righteous; as denoting 
f R. 1. %.. * Ver 1. r b d, Cöaszaieg e bus puch, in 
„ an Fu ear, 
| | | a 


* 


* 


a is Written for our learning, and and various occurfrences of providence, 


juſt 1Jeas thereof, will be a direction to to be the ſenſe, in general, of thoſe ſerip- 


t to ſupport this do- as yet not to have had their accompliſh. 
take it for granted, that and the Gentiles coming to this light, ani 


„ in treating on this Vp rather /goſpel-church ſhould enjoy. Though 


ut the Lord ſhall be 


is 


8 which ſhould tend to hinder 


but the laſt 


/ 


"Ig *©-Micah 1 1. 't Ver. 132, 


that holineſs ſhould almoſt univerſally 
obtain in the world, as much as iniquity 
has abounded in it, this does not appear 
to have been yet accompliſhed. 


Again, when the prophet Micah ſpeaks 


of the mountain of the houſe of the Lord, 
being e/ftab/iſhed in the top of the mountains, 
and exalted above the hills, and that people 

fhould flow unto it ©; though this, and 
ſome other things that he there mentions, 
may refer to ths firſt preaching of the 


pel, and the ſucceſs thereof; yet what 


he farther adds, that the y ſhall beat their 
Fords into - plowſhares, 2d their ſpears 


into pruning-hooks; and nation ſball not 


it up a fword againſt nation, neither 


ſpall . learn war any more; but 
they ſhall fif every man under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree, and none ſhall 
make them afraid. This prophecy, fo 
far as it may be taken otherwiſe than in a 
Jpiritual ſenſe, ſeems to imply a greater 
degree of peace and tranquility than the 
gofpel-churchhas hitherto enjoy d; there- 


Fore when he ſays, that 7his ſhall be in the 


Jaft days , we have reaſon to conclude 
that he does not mean barely the laſt, or 
goſpel- diſpenſation, which commenced 
on our Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven, 
period thereof, vig. that time 
which we are now conſidering. 

As to the account we have hereof in 


the New Teſtament, eſpecially in many 


places i11the book of the Revelation, that 
ſpeak of Ihe kingdoms of the world becoming 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of bis Cbriſt, 
and of his Yaking, to himſelf his great 
power and reigning *, and what'is ſpoken 
concerning the thouſand pearssreign ; 

whatever be the ſenſe hereof, as to ſome 
circumſtances of glocy that ſhall attend 
this atlminiſtration of the affairs of his 
kingdom, it certainty has not yet had its 


accom liſhment; and therefore leads us to 
expect that it ſhall be attended wich 


greater degrees of glory redounding to 


r rag eee 


2%, Many privileges will redound to 


the church ereby; for as Chriſt is ſaid 
o reign on earth, ſo the ſaints are repre- 


ſented as reigning with him, as they ſay, 

Thou haſt made us unto aur God kings Gd 
teſts, and ve ſball reign an tbe earth: 

and elſewhere, when the Apoſtle 1 


1 
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Chriſt's s kingdom, which. Is not of this 
world; therefore, F 

zur. We have, from hence, fuicienr 
ground to conclude, that, when theſe 


prophecies ſhall have their accompliſh- 


ment, the intereſt of Chriſt ſhall be the 


prevailing intereſt in the world, which it 


has never yet been in all reſpects, ſo 
that godlineſs ſhall be as much valued and 
eſteemed, as it has been decry'd, and as 
univerſally ; ; and it ſhall be reckon'd as 
great an honour to be a Chriſtian, as it 
has, in the moſt degenerate age of the 
church, been matter of reproach. And 
to this we may add, that the church 
ſhall have a perfect freedom from perſe- 
cution in all parts of the world ; and a 
greater glory thall be put on the ordi- 
nances, and more ſucceſs attend them, 
than has hitherto been experienced. In 
Mort, there ſhall be, as it were, an uni- 
verſal ſpread of religion and holineſs to 
the Lord, throughout the world. 
4b, When this glorious diſpenſation 
ſhall commence, we have ſufficient ground 
to conclude, chat, the Anti- chriſtian powers 
having been wholly ſubdued, the Fews 
ſhall be converted. 
from the order in which this is foretold, 


in the book of the Revelation, in which =. 
the fall and utter ruin of Babylon i is pre- 


dicted, in Chap. xviii. And, after this, 


we read, in Chap. xix. of the marriage of 
the Lamb being come, and his wife, as 
having made her ſelf ready, and others who 


are ſtiled Bleſſed, are called to the mar- 
riage-ſupper, in Per. 7, 9. This, as an 
ingenious and learned writer obſerves b, 
"ſeems to be a prediction « of the call of the 
Je and of. the ſaints Fan faithful, 


ee 


. 
mitt ing Fan fo the ee ff 

God. ©, occaſioned . their being rejected; 

fo, hen they, are converted, and theſe 


of Chriſt's reigning, thouſand years, he new. e s are celebrated, it i is particu- 


adds, that hey ſball reign with bim; 
Which cannot be taken in any other ſenſe 
«than for a ſpiritual; reign, agreeable .to 


u Ver. I, 
v. 10. Rev. xx. 6. 


da dane opinion as to chis matter. Rom. x. 3, 


larly o 


ſerved, that this righteouſneſsſhall 


be i eir x zreateſt glory, the robe that they 


be 0 lorged With; to that When this 


* Rev. xi. 15, 17. Chap. xx. 


This may be infer d 


2 Rev. 


1. 15 | 
d Vid. Mede Coniment. min. in Aral. cap. X. and Dr. n RW who are of 
| bride 


1 F 1 


— 
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bride is ſaid to have made herſelf ready, 
it follows, in Rev. xix. 8. To her was 


granted, that ſbe ſhould be arrayed in fine 


linnen, clean and white; for the fine linnen 


is the righteouſneſs of the ſaints. This 


rophecy, being placed immediately be- 
Hite the account of the thouſand years- 
reign, in Chap. xx. gives ground to con- 
clude, that it ſhall be before it, or an in- 


troduction to it. | 


Object. Tam ſenſible there are ſome who 
queſtion whether thoſe e 3 8 
cially ſuch as are found in the Old Teſta- 


ment, that foretell the converſion of the 


Fews, had not their full accompliſhment in 
the beginning of the goſpel- ſtate, when ma- 
ny churches were gather d out of the Fews, 
and ſome of the Apoſtles were ſent to 


exerciſe their miniſtry in thoſe parts of 


the world, where the greateſt number of 


them reſided, upon which account Peter 
is called the Apoſtle of the Fews ; for 


God wrought effettually in him to the Apo- 


 fleſhip of the circumcifion * ; and he, to- 


gether with James and John, direct their 
inſpired epiſtles to them in particular. 

Anſew. But to this it may bereplied, that 
there are ſome ſcriptures, in the New Te- 
ſtament, relating to this matter, which don't 


ſeem, as yet, to have been accompliſh d, but 


caſting away of them be the reconciling of 


reſpect this glorious diſpenſation, in which 


there ſhall be, as it were, an univerſal 


converſion of them in the latter day; 
particularly what the Apoſtle ſays, IF the 


the world, what ſhall the receiving of them 
be, but life from the dead ©? And he adds, 


I would not, brethren, that ye ſhould be 


ignorant of this myſtery, that blindneſs in 


not to have been accompliſhed; and as 


| Ei. 17. Pag. 938940. 7 


\ 


for thoſe ſcriptures, in the Old Teſta- 
ment, that predict many things in favour 
of the Jewiſh nation; though I will nor 


5 f ver. 25, 26, 


deny that many of them had their ac- 
compliſhment, either in their return from 
the Babyloniſb captivity, or in thoſe that 
were converted in the beginning of the 
goſpel-diſpenſation, yet I cannot think 
that they all had; for the prophet Hoſea 
ſeems to foretel ſome. things that are yer 
to come, when he ſpeaks of them, as be- 
ing many days without a king, without a 
prince, without a ſacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod, and without 
teraphim :; which ſeems to point at the 
condition in which they now are; and he 
adds, in the following words, Afterward; 
the children of Iſrael ſhall ſeek the Lord their 


God, and David their King, to wit, Chriſt, 


and ſhall fear the Lord, and his goodneſs 
in the latter days; which ſeems to intend 
their converſion, which is yet expected. 
Thus far our faith, as to this matter, 
may be ſaid to be built on the foundation 


of the Apoſtles and Prophets: But, if we 


pretend to determine the way and manner 
in which this ſhall be done, we muſt 
have recourſe to uncertain conjectures, 
inſtead of ſolid arguments. That learned 


writer, whom I have before mentioned, 


gives his opinion about it, which I will 
not pretend to diſprove, though, indeed, 


the ingenuity thereof is more to be valued, 
than its convincing evidence. He ſup- 


poſes it ſhall be ſomewhat like the con- 
verſion of the Apoſtle Paul, by Chriſt's 
appearing with a glorious light on earth, 
and then retiring to heaven again : But 
the accommodating. one particular cir- 


cumſtance of providence, (in whichChriſt 
ſeems to have another end to anſwer, 
in namely, that Paul might be qualified for 
part is happen d to Iſrael, until the fulneſs 
of the Gentiles be brought in, and tben all 
Iſrael ſhall be ſaved *. This ſeems, as yet, 


the Apoſtleſhip by this extraordinary 
ſight of him) to this matter, as an argu- 
ment of the Fews being converted in ſuch 


a manner, 9 3 nothing at all; there- 
fore the be 118 | 


he beſt way is to leave this among 
the ſecrets which belong not to us to en- 


quire after. Thus concerning the con- 


5 Hoſ. ill. 4. ® See Mede's Works, Book IV. 


As for the ſtory that Mede relates, to give countenance to this opinion, | concerning Chriſt's appearing, | in a glorious 


manner, upon the yo demandin 
Gregentius, an Arabian 


ſuch an extraordinary event, (after a publick diſputation, held three days, between 


Biſhop, and Herbanus, a Few, a multitude of ſpeRators being preſent, both d Chriſti 
and Genifying that he was che ſame Perſon chat their fathers had crucilibe ; and their bein a Jews and Chriſtians) 


firlt ſtruck blind, as Paul was, 


and then, like him, converted and baptized, there are ſeveral things, in this account, that ſeem fabulous and incre- 
dible ; chough it is not improbable that there was a diſputation held etween Gregentius and the gecos, N wal mai 
of the Chriſtian religion, about the year of our Lord 470; or, as others ſuppoſe, 579; yet tis much to be queſtioned, 
whether the account we have of it be not ſpurious, written, by one who calls himſelf by that name, in Greek, about three 


or four hundred years ſince; and eſpecially, becauſe fo extraordinary a miracle, wrought in an age when miracles had 
for ſo conſiderable a time, ceaſed, is not taken notice of by other pe? Po K ; eh . en miracles had, 


ſaid to be wrought, eſpecially ſince it would have been one of the moſt extraordinary proofs of the Chriſtian religion 


age, in which it is 


that have been given ſince our Saviour's time. And it is very ſtrange, that, as the reſult hereof, five millions and a 

balf of the Fees ſhould be converted, at on ce, by this miracle, and yet this "thing be paſs d over in filencs by other 

writers; and it is very much to be queſtioned, whether there were ſuch a multitude of e. E together in one 
t 


' kingdom, and, indeed, whether that kingdom conſiſted of ſuch a number of people; and, if 


ere were 10 many Fews, 


we mult ſuppoſe that chere was an equal number of Chriſtians preſent. 3 but that ſo many ſhould be preſent at one diſ- 
8 to A very great degree. Vid. Gregen, diſputat. cum Herban. fol; 192, & 200, & Cave. Hiſt. lit. 
Om. . 0 8 14 Mo 


verſion 
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verſion of the Jews, as what is expected. 


to go immediately before thoſe glorious 


. times that. we are 
this, we may add, _ 1 
wr. That there ſhall be a greater 
ſpread of the goſpel through the dark 

arts of the earth; and ſo that ſcripture, 
which was but now refer d to, concern- 
ing the Gentiles coming to the light of this 
glorious morning, or the forces of the Gen- 
tiles coming unto the church *, ſhall have 
a fuller accompliſhment than hitherto it 
has had; as alſo another ſcripture, in 
- which the prophet ſays, that the earth 
ſhall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the ſjea'., We will not 
deny but that this had, in part, an ac- 
compliſhment, when the goſpel was firſt 
preached by the Apoſtles ; and, indeed, 
the prophet intimates, that theſe things ſhall 
come to paſs when a rod ſhould come out 


ſpeaking of, And to 


: * 
19 


of the ſtem of Jeſle , that is, after Chriſt's 


incarnation, who was of the ſeed of David, 
according to the fleſh ; therefore I cannot 
but think that thoſe words, In that day, 
which we often meet with in ſcripture *, 
ſignify the whole goſpel-diſpenſation, 
from the beginning thereof to its con- 
ſummation, in Chriſt's coming to judg- 
ment; and then we may look for ſome 
things, which the prophet here foretells, 
as What ſhould come to paſs in one part 
thereof, and other things in another. 
And as to what reſpects the knowledge 


_. - Firſt, We cannot ſee ſufficient reaſon to 


conelude that Chriſt ſhall appear viſibly, 
or, as they call it, perſonally, in his hu- 


man nature on earth, when he 1s ſaid 


eminently to reign therein. If they in- 
tended nothing elſe, by Chriſt's appear- 
ing viſibly, or perſonally, but his farther 
evincing . his mediatorial glory, in the 
effects of his power and grace, which his 


church ſhall experience, as it does now, 
though in a leſs degree ; or if they ſhould 


ſay, that ſome greater circumſtances of 


glory will then attend it, this would not 


be, 1n the leaſt, denied : But more than 
this we cannot allow of, for the following 
reaſons: _ 5 
1*, Becauſe the preſence of Chriſt's 
human nature, here on earth, would not 


- contribute ſo much to the church's ſpi- 


ritual edification and happineſs, as his 
preſence, by the powerful influence of his 


Holy: Spirit, would do, This is ſuffi- 
ciently eyident; for when he dwelt on 
earth, z1fnmediately after his incarnation, 


his/miniſtry was not attended with that 


«4 


ſucceſs that might have been expected; 


which gave him occaſion to complain, 
as the prophet repreſents him, ſpeaking to 
this purpoſe, I have labour'd in vain, I 
have ſpent my ſtrength for nought, Iſrael is 


not gather d; and, upon this, he is, as it 
were, comforted with the thought, that, 


notwithſtanding, he ſhould be glorious in 
the eyes of the Lord, that is, accepted of, 


of Chriſt being ſo extenſive, as that it is and after wards glorified by him, and that 


faid to cover the earth; or Chriſt's being 
elſewhere 1aid to be a light to the Gentiles, 
tho' it denote the firſt ſucceſs of the goſpel 
in the converſion of the Gentiles, it don't 
argue; that ſuch-like rexts ſhall not have a 
farther accompliſhment when thoſe other 
things ſhall come to paſs, which the pro- 
phet mentions in the foregoing Ver ſes, un- 
der the metaphor of the wolf dwelling with 
the lamb, &c. and other things, which relate 


to a more peaceable ſtate of the church, 


than it has hitherto experienced. And it 
ſeems ſufficiently evident, that, when 
this happy time ſhall come, the intereſt 
of Chriſt ſhall be the prevailing intereſt 
in the world, and the glory of his king- 
dom ſhall be more eminently diſplay'd, 
than, at preſent, it is. In theſe reſpects, 


we are far from denying the reign of 


Chriſt in this lower world, for we think 
it plainly contained in ſcripture ; never- 
theleſs, as 11m 3 . 
(z.) There are ſeveral things in their 
ſcheme, which we do not think ſuffi- 
ciently founded in ſcripture. As, 
* Iſai, i. 34% Chap. x 9. 


he /hould he given for a light to the Gen- 
tiles ®, that is, that the goſpel ſhould be 
preached to all nations, and that then 
greater ſucceſs ſhould attend it. Now 
this is owing to Chriſt's preſence by his 


Spirit; therefore, if that be poured forth 


in a more plentiful degree on his church ir 
will contribute more to the increaſe of 
its graces, and ſpiritual comforts, than 
his preſence, in his human nature, 
could do without it; and therefore it 
cannot be argued, that Chriſt's preſence, 


in ſuch a way, is abſolutely neceſſary to 


the flouriſhing ſtate of the church, to 
that degree, in which it is expected in the 
latter day. Tis true, the preſence of his 
human nature here. on earth was abſo- - 
lutely neceſſary, for the impetration of 
redemption, or purchaſing his people to 
himſelf by his death; but his preſence in 

heaven, appearing as an Advocate for 

them, and, as the reſult thereof, ſending 
down his Spirit, to work all grace in their 
ſouls, is, in its kind, alſo neceſſary. This 


our Saviour intimates to his diſciples, 
m ver. 1. | 


o Iſai, xlix, 4—6. 


a Ver. IO, 11. | 
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immediately before his aſcenſion into hea- 
ven, When he ſays, I it expedient for you 
that I go away; fer if Igo not away, the 
Comforter will not come; and, if there 
be ſome peculiar advantages redounding 


to the church, from Chriſt's continuance 


in heaven, as well as his aſcending up in- 
to it, tis not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
the church's happineſs, as to their ſpiri- 
tual concerns, ſhould ariſe ſo much from 
his coming from thence into this lower 
world, as it does from thoſe continued 
- powerful influences of the Holy Spirit, 
which are ſaid to depend upon, and be 
the conſequence of his ſitting at the right 
hand of God in heaven. 


2. If he ſhould appear on earth in 
his human nature, he muſt either deveſt 


himſelf of that celeſtial glory, which he 
is clothed with therein, agreeable to the 
heavenly ſtate; or elſe his people, with 
whom he is ſuppoſed to reign, muſt have 
ſuch a change made in their nature, that 
their bodies muſt be render'd celeſtial, and 
their ſouls enlarged in proportion to the 
heavenly tate, otherwiſethey would not be 
fir to converſe with him, in an immediate 
way, by reaſon of the preſent frailty of 
their nature. Of this we have various in- 
ſtances in ſcripture: Thus when Moſes ſaw 
God's bark-parts, that is, ſome extraor- 


dinary embſematical diſplay of his glory, 
God tells him, Thou canſt not ſee my face; 


for there ſhall no man 1 me and live; and 
it follows, that while this glory paſſed 
by him, God put bim in a clift of the 
rock, and cover d bim with bis hand a, 
and aſſigns this as a reaſon, becauſe his 
face ſhould not be ſeen. He could nor, 
| becauſe of the imperfection of this pre- 
ſent ſtate, behold the extraordinary em- 


blematic diſplays of the divine glory, 


without the frame of nature's being bro- 
ken thereby; on which occaſion Auguſtin 
ſays, underſtanding the words in this ſenſe, 
Lord, let me die, that I may ſee thee. 

 - "Moreover, when Chriſt appeared to 
the Apoſtle Paul, ar his firſt converſion 
in the glory of his human nature, he fell 
to the earth, trembling and aſtoniſhed *, as 
not being able to converſe with him ; 
and afterwards, when the ſame Apoſtle 
was caught up into the fhird heaven, 


and had & view of the glory thereof, this 
was greater than his frail nature could 
bear, and therefore he ſays, that whether 


he was in the body, or out of the body, be 


* 


v John xvi. 7. 2% Exod. XXxIli. 2023. 
xii. 2. u John xxi. 20. | 
& 22 „ oy 2 Phil. i. 23. : 


_ I Moriar ut videam. A 
* Rev. i. 17. compared with the foregoing Perſes; 


diſciple, who converſed familiarly with 
him, when in his humbled . and 


leaned on his breaſt at fupper ", when he 


appeared to him, after his aſcenſion, in 
a glorious emblematical way, ſays, When 


T jaw him, I fell at his feet, as dead* , 


and the Apoſtle Pau! ſays, Though we 
have known Chrift after the fleſh, yet now 
henceforth know we him ſo no more v, that 
is, whilſt we are in this world, inaſmuch 
as we are incapable of converſing with 
him in his glorified human nature: This 


is alſo agreeable to what the Apoſtle ſays, 


that fleſh and blood cannot inherit the king. 


dom of God *, that is, man, in this pre- 
ſent ſtate, cannot enjoy thoſe privileges 
which are reſerved for him in heaven, 


which include in them a converſing with 
Chriſt, in his human nature, as well as 
with others, that are the inhabitants of 
heaven. | 74 
3. If we ſuppoſe that Chriſt will 
reign perſonally on earth, it muſt be far- 
ther enquired ; whether they that reign 
with him, during this period of time, 
ſhall die, or no? If nor, that ſeems con- 
trary to the fixed laws of nature, and this 
preſent ſtate, as mortal, being oppoſed 
to a ſtate of immortality and eternal life; 
but if they ſhall die, then they muſt ne- 


ceſſarily loſe one great advantage, which 
they now enjoy, in dying, namely, being 
with Chriſt *; for when they die, in fome 
reſpect, they muſt be ſaid to depart from 


Chriſt, and, whatever advantage the pre- 


ſence of the human nature of Chriſt is of to 


the inhabitants of heaven, that they muſt 


be ſuppoſed to be deprived of, whilſt he is 


reigning on. earth. Theſe, and other 
things to the ſame purpoſe, are conſe- 
quences of. Chriſt's perſonal reign, in his 
human nature, on earth ; for which rea- 


ſon we cannot acquieſce in their opinion, 


who maintain it, 5 
Secondly, There is another thing, that we 


cannot approve of, in the fore-mention'd 
ſcheme, relating to Chriſt's thouſand years- 
_ reign on earth, when they aſſert ſeveral 


things, concerning the converſion of the 


Feus, which ſeem 9 to the analo- 
0 


gy of faith. We have before taken it for 


granted that the Jews ſhall be converted, 


when this glorjous reign begins, or im- 
mediately before it: But there are ſeveral 
things they add to this, which, we think, 
they have no ground, from fcripture, to 
do; we ſhall mention Two. 

(1.) That, after the eus are convert- 


Ie i, „  * C. 
a Cor. v. 16. 


ed, 


people, govern'd by their own laws, as 


they were before Chriſt's incarnation. 


But we rather conclude, that they ſhall 


be join'd to, and become one body with 
the Chriſtian church, all marks of di- 


ſtinction being laid afide, and ſhall be 
graſted into the ſame oli ve- tree, that is, 
into-Chriſt; and certainly the middle wall 


of e partition, Which was taken away by 


Chriſt, ſhall never be ſer up again. This 


ſeems to be intended by our Saviour's 


words, There ſhall be one fold, and one 


thepherd ©. >, | 
a Beſides this, there are ſeveral 
other things, which they aſſert, con- 


cering the Jes rebuilding the temple 
at reruſalem, and that being the principal 
ſear of Chriſt's reign, where the ſaints 
ſhall reſide and reign with him. As for 


lace of worſhip, during the diſpenſation 
efort: Chriſt's incarnation, and was, in 


reſpects, a type of his dwelling Moi ” Ja); AS 1ome do 
fore relpe FP T that this reign ſhall be ſuch, as that 
the faints ſhall be free from all Haff 
of trouble, internal or external, per ſonalör 


among: us in our nature; and as for the 
temple - ſervice, as it is now aboliſh'd, it 


ſhall continue to be ſo, till the end of 


the woltld; and then, what occaſion is 


there foi a temple to be built? = 


And a.s for Feruſalem's being rebuilt 
or the land of Fudea's being the principal 


feat of Clwiſt's kingdom on earth, we 


humbly conceive that to be an unground- 
ed ſuppoſition, or a miſtake of the ſenſe 


of ſome ſcriptures in the Old Teſtament, 


which were literally fulfilled in the build- 


ing of Jeruſaum, after the Babylbniſh 


captivity, and have no reference to any 


thing now to come. And as for the land 
of Canaan, though it had a glory put 


on it ſome ages before our Saviour's in- 
carnation, as being the ſcene of many 
wonderful diſpenſations of providence, in 
favour of that people, while they remain'd 
diſtinct from all other nations in the 
world; yet we cannot conclude that it 
ſhall be a diſtinct place of reſidence for 


them, when, being converted, they are 


joined to the Chriſtian church : And 
therefore the land of Canaan will be no 
more accounted of, than any other part 
of the world; and, conſidering alſo the 
fmallneſs of the place, we cannot think it 


ſafficient to contain the great number of 


thoſe, who, together with the Jews, ſhall 
be che happy ſubje&s of Chriſt's King- 


dom. 


Thirdly, There isariother ching, in which 
we cannot agree with ſome, who treat 
of Chriſt's reign 


d Rom. xi. 24. 


on earth, namely, When 
© John X. 16. 


Tunple- Srvice not reviv'd. Gſpel. Ordinances continued. 47 1 
ed, they ſhall continue a diſtinct body of 


they ſuppoſe that the ſaints, who are to 
reign with him, are to be in a ſinleſs ſtate, 
little ſhort of the heavenly. Tis true, 
herein they are much divided in their 


ſentiments: But ſome aſſert, that they 
ſhall be free from all the remainders of 
corruption; and, indeed, their argument 


leads them to it, if we conſider the ſaints 
as being raiſed from the dead, and their 


ſouls brought back from heayen, into 


which, when they firſt enter'd, they were 


perfectly freed from ſin. From hence it 
will neceſſarily follow, that there will be 


no room for the mortification of fin, ſtri- 


1 „ „ 2 4 0 "IF { N 1 1 7 
ving againſt it, or r eliſting thoſe tempta- 


- 


1 Nene | 
tions, Which we are how liable to from 
it: This we cannot conclude to be a pri- 


vilege that any have ground to expect, 


while in this world; and, indeed, thoſe 
r graces, whereby we ſubdue our corrup- 
the t »mple, that was only deſigned as a 


tions, or ſtrive againſt temptations, are 

peculiarly adapted to this preſent ſtate, 

in oppoſition to the heavenly, —_ 
Moreover, when they ſay, as ſome do, 


1 ** 22 
manner 


relative, at leaſt, fo long as Satan is 
bound, that is, to the end of theſe thou- 
fand years; this ſeems to he more than 
what Chriſt has given his people ground 
to expect, who tells them, chat, in he 
world, they ſhall have, at leaſt, ſome 1 


gree of 7r1bulation*, and that they muf 


Wait for a perfect freedom from it till 
they come to heaven. tie 
Taz, We cannot think, as ſome do, 
(as has been before obſerved) that, durin 
this thoufand years-rei gn, the preac hing 
of the word, and the adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments, ſhall ceaſe, and all other laws 
and ordinances, which Chriſt has ordain- | 
ed for the gathering and Fung up of 
articular churches, for the bringing in 
us ele, for the propagating i name 
and intereſt in the world by theſe me- 
thods, ſhall all be diſcontinued, as there 
will be no occaſion for chens. This 7 
Chat we thibk tegen e; 
For we cannot but ſuppoſe; that as ſoon 
as the whole nupiber of ths election of 


grace irs broight, ih, and thereby the 
end and delign of the preaching che gol 
pel is afifwered; or when Chriſt can fay, 
Here am I, and all that thou haſt given 
me, he will preſent chern to the Father, 
and fo receive Bis militant church into a 
erivdþhant face in fesch. And, M. 
de it Ree i e eat und 
on vrhich this part of their fchttite depends 
a John xvi. 33. 55 

when 


9 


when they ſay, that thoſe texts which ſpeak 
of Chriſt's being with his miniſters 70 the 
end of the world; and elſewhere, that, 
in the Lord's Supper, his death is to be 


commemorated fill he come, relate to 


the coming of Chriſt in the Millennium, 
which ſeems a very muchſtrain'd and forc d 
ſenſe thereof. And as for that other 
"ſcripture, wherein it is ſaid, that he New 


Jeruſalem had no temple, and that it had 


no need of the ſun, nor the moon, for the 
glory of the Lord did lighten it, and the 
Lamb was the light thereof s; this muſt 
notbe brought to prove that the ordinances 


of divine worſhip, ſhall ceaſe during this 
thouſand years-reign, unleſs they can 


firſt make it appear that the New Jer uſa- 


lem has reference thereunto; whereas ſome 


think that the Holy Ghoſt is here deſcri- 
bing the heavenly ſtate, which agrees 
very well with its connection with what 
is mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, 
and, if this be the ſenſe thereof, the glory 
which the church ſhall then arrive to, is 
ſuch as ſhall be after the final judgment, 
-and conſequently it is a deſcription of the 
glorious ſtate of Chriſt's kingdom in hea- 
ven, rather than here on eartn. 
Thus having conſider'd what we think 
to be the general deſign of thoſe ſcrip- 
tures, which ſpeak of Chriſt's reigning 
in, or over the earth, and of the happy 
ſtate of the church at that time; and, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to prove, 
that ſeveral additional circumſtances, 
which, ſome ſuppoſe, will attend it, are 
not ſufficiently founded in ſcripture, and, 
in ſome reſpects, ſeem inconſiſtent with 
the ſpiritualiry of Chriſt's kingdom, and, 
with the ground we have to expect, that 
the preſent mode of adminiſtration, and 
the laws and ordinances thereof, ſhall 


continue as long as the world endures. 


We ſhall now conſider the ſenſe they 
give of ſome ſcriptures, on which the 
main ſtreſs of their argument depends, 
together with che inconcluſiveneſs of their 
way of reaſoning from them, and alſo in 
what ſenſe we apptehend thoſe ſcriptures 


are to be underſtood. _ 


I. As to what concerns the jirft reſur- 
rection, which they found on that ſcrip- 
ture in Rev. xx. 6. Bleſſed and holy is he 
« that bath a part in the firſt reſurrection, 
en ſuch the ſecond death ſhall have no power, 
but they ſhall be priefts of God, and of Cbrif, 


and ſhall reign with him a thouſand years. 


A learned and dere writer ſuppoſes, 
that the firſt reſurrection ſhall be only of the 
cy Matt. 015 20. 2 . fx Cor, xi. 26. | 
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martyrs, and that it is to be taken in a 
literal ſenſe, and that this ſhall open the 
ſcene of Chriſt's thouſand years-reign, 
and chat the ſecond. reſurrection ſhall be 
at the cloſe thereof, in which the whole 
world ſhall be raiſed from the dead, and 
then follows the final judgment: But he 
differs from many of the ancient and mo- 
dern Chiliaſts, in that he ſays, he dares 
not ſo much as imagine that Chriſt ſhall 
viſibly converſe with men on earth; for 
his kingdom ever hath been, and ſhall 
be, a kingdom, which is of ſuch a na- 
ture, that his throne and kingly reſidence 
is in heayen, and, though the deceaſed 
martyrs ſhall re-aſſume their bodies, and 
reign, yet it ſhall be in heaven; whereas 
the ſaints, who ſhall be then living, and 
have not worſhipped the beaſt, nor his 
image, nor received his mark, theſe ſhall 
reign on earth; for he ſuppoſes, that 
_ ſcripture, that relates to this matter, to 
contain a viſion of two diſtinct things, 
namely, one reſpecting thoſe that were 
bebeadel for the witneſs of Feſus, and 
theſe lived and reigned with Chriſt, but 
not on earth; the other reſpecting thoſe, 
who, though they had not ſuffer d, had 
not worſhipped the beaſt, nor his image. 
Theſe alſo reigned during this thouſand 
years, not in heaven, but on earth. "Theſe 
are conſider'd, as in their way to heaven; 
the other, as received into the heavenly 
country, as a peculiar prerogative con- 
fer'd upon them, as the reward of their 
martyrdom ; and this firſt reſurrection he 
ſuppoſes to be "againſt no article of faith, 
but may be as well defended, in the lite- 
ral ſenſe thereof, as the reſurrection we 
read of in Matt. xxvii. 52, 53. in which 
tis ſaid, that the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe 
and came out of their graves, after G0 
reſurrection; and, with a becoming mo- 
deſty, he cites Auguſtin's words to this 
purpole i, that if nothing more were in- 
tended hereby, but that thedelightsof this 
kingdom were ſpiritual, the opinion would 
be tolerable, and that that Father was once 
of that judgment. Thus he ſays as much 
as can be ſaid in defence of this opinion; 
and nothing is wanting, to ſupport his 
argument, but ſufficient evidence, that 
the text muſt neceſſarily be taken in a li- 
„„ 8 | 
But when others proceed much farther, 
and conclude that Chriſt ſhall appear vi- 
ſibly on earth, and that the deſign of the 
firftrefurrettion is, that they, who ſhall be 


raiſed 


5 Rev. xxi. 23. 654 
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| raiſed from the dead, ſhould live here on 
' tearth; this we ſee far leſs reaſon to con- 
clude to be the ſenſe of thoſe words, and 


accordingly ſhall take leave to conſider 
what may be ſaid in oppoſition to it. 
Therefore, if they ſhall beraiſed, their bo- 
dies muſt either be corruptible and mortal, 
or incorruptible and immortal; to ſuppoſe 
that they ſhall be raiſed corruptible and 
mortal, and conſequently liable to the other 
infirmities of life, is to ſuppoſe their re- 
ſurrection to be of the ſame kind with 


that of Lazarus, and others that were 


raiſed by our Saviour: But this is ſo diſ- 


agreeable to the character of ſaints, rais'd 


from the dead to reign with Chriſt, that 
it is not generally aſſerted by thoſe who 
treat on this ſubject. Therefore they muſt 
be raiſed incorruptible and immortal; 
and, if ſo, it will follow from hence, that 
this world will not be a place fit for their 
abode; for they ſhall be raiſed with ce- 
leſtial bodies, and ſo fitted to inhabit the 
heavenly manſions ; neither will thoſe 
accommodations, which this earth affords, 
the food it produces, or thoſe other 


conveniences which we enjoy therein, 


by the bleſſing of providence, be agree- 
able to perſons who are raiſed up. in a 
ſtate of perfection, as they muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be, or, as the Apoſtle tiles it, 
_ raiſed in glory. And, ſince they are ap- 
pointed to live and converſe with men in 


this lower world, I cannot ſee how there 


can be any converſation between them 
and others, who continue to live in this 

world, not, like them, raiſed from the dead, 
but retaining their preſent mortal frame. 
If their vile bodies, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
concerning the bodies of the ſaints, when 
raiſed from the dead, ſhall be faſhioned 


lite unto Chriſt's glorious body * ; how 


can weak frail creatures intimately con- 
verſe with them? And if it be ſaid, that 
they ſhall not be raiſed with ſuch a glory, 
but that this ſhall be defer'd till they 
are tranſlated to heaven, as was true with 
reſpe& to our Saviour's human nature, 
after his reſurrection ; though this be 


poſſible, yet it ſeems not agreeable to the 


account we have of the circumſtances of 
glory, with which the ſaints ſhall be raiſed 
from the dead. * ar 

But that which ſeems to make this opi- 
nion more improbable, is, that it is in- 
conſiſtent with that ſtate of bleſſedneſs, 
into which they have been once admitted, 
namely, in their ſouls, wherein they have 
been in the immediate viſion and fruition 
of God ; as travellers arrived to their jour- 


e Philip. iii, 21. 


ney's end, and wanting nothing to com- 
pleat their bleſſedneſs but their reſur- 
rection; and, now they are ſuppoſed to be 
raiſed from the dead; yet their bleſſedneſs is 


diminiſh'd, by their being appointed to live 


in this lower world, and, as we may ſay, 
to leave that better country, in which 
they have been, to re- aſſume the chara- 
Cter and condition of pilgrims and ſojour- 
ners upon earth. |; . 

To this it will be objected, that we 
may as reaſonably ſuppoſe, that theſe 
ſaints ſhall be raiſed in circumſtances, fit 
to converſe with the reſt of the world, 
as any that have been raiſed from the 
dead have formerly been. I cannot deny 
but that this is poſſible; but yet it does 
not ſeem probable, inaſmuch as they ſhall 


not be raiſed from the dead for the ſame 


end and defign that others have been, 
that the power of God might be illuſtra- 
ted, or ſome conteſted truth confirmed 
by this miracle; but that ſome ſpecial” 
honour, or privilege, might be confer'd 
on them, as the reward of their former 
ſufferings: But this is diſagreeable to their 
being raiſed in ſuch a ſtate, as that their 


happineſs is thereby diminiſhed, 


Moreover, what valuable end is an- 
ſwered by this their change of condition, 


which might, in ſome meaſure, tend to 


juſtify the aſſertion? Muſt they live here, 
that they might perform an extraordinary 
miniſtry, to promote the edification of 
their mortal brethren, whom they found 


living upon earth? This was not abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, for God has appointed 
other ways for the 'edification of his 
church; and, if he did not think fir, be- 
fore, toſend down miniſters, to preach. the 
goſpel, from heaven, to them, but ordain'd - 
the common method of preaching it by 
others, leſs qualified for this work, who 
are ſubje& to like infirmities with thoſe 
to whom they preach, why ſhould we 


ſuppoſe ſuch an alteration in the method 


of divine providence on this particular 
ocean 1: \ 

And, if we ſuppoſe that they ſhall con- 
tinue on earth till Chriſt's appearing to 
judgment, then it muſt be argued, that they 
were ſent here not only to be helpers of 
the faith of others, who live therein, but 
to be expoſed, in common with them, to a 
ſecond warfare upon earth; not, indeed, 
with fleſh and blood, but with thoſe who 
are repreſented in the ſame. Chapter, in 
which the fir/t reſurrection, and thouſand 
years-reign, are mentioned, as compaſſing 
the camp of- the ſaints about, and the be- 


. 
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loved city ; and therefore they are called 
back, from a [triumphant to @ militant 


ſtate. If ir be faid, that they ſhall be 


admitted into heaven before this battel 
begins, that can hardly be ſuppoſed ; 
for if God fend them to be companions 
with his mortal ſaints, in their proſperous 
ſtate, will he call them away when the 
time of their greateſt danger approaches, 
in which their preſence might be of the 
greateſt ſervice to their brethren, who 
are left to ſtruggle with theſe difficulties ? 
Therefore, upon the whole, we cannot 
ſuppoſe 
be raiſed from the dead, till this glorious, 
though ſpiritual reign of Chriſt ſhall be 
at an wt, and the day of judgment draws 
nigh, which is agreeable to the general 
ſcope of all thoſe ſcriptures, which ſpeak 
of the reſurrection and final judgment. 
Object. But to this it will be objected, 
that the ſcripture elſewhere intimates, 


that there ſhall be two reſurrections; for 


the Apoſtle ſays, in 1 The. iv. 16. that 
| the dead in Chrift ſhall rife firſt; there- 
fore why may not this firſt reſurrection 


be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe with that 


* 4 


mentioned in Rev. xx. which has 
before confider'd 2 

. Anfw. We do not deny 
reſurrection, which the Apoſtle ſpeaks 


tion any thing of the thouſand years- 
reign, but of the day of judgment, when 
Chrift ſhall deſcend from heaven with a 
ſhout, and with the voice of the arch-angel, 
with which the glory of that day ſhall 
begin, and then the dead ſhall be raiſed, 
in which the ſaints and faithful ſhall have 
the pre-eminence ; they ſhall ri/e firſt, 
that is, before others, mentioned in the 
following Verſe, that are alive, who ſhall 
be caught up with them in the clouds. 


And this ſhall alſo be done, before the 


wicked ſhall be raiſed; to the end that, 
when Chriſt appears, they, as it is ſaid 
elſewhere, may appear with him in glory; 
and that they may bear a part in the ſo- 


lemnity of that day, and be happy in 


his preſence; when- others are raiſed to 


ſhame and everlaſting contempt, and filled 


_ with the utmoſt confuſion and diſtreſs. 


Moreover, this in reſurrection of thoſe 


chat died in Chrift, is not particularly 


applied to them that ſuffered martyrdom 
for him, much leſs is there any account 
of its being a thouſand years before the 
general reſurrection; therefore it may 
very well be underſtood of a reſurrection 


A 
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that any ſhall, in a literal ſenſe, 


but that this 


1 See Ezck, xxxvii. 2 1. and Jer. xxxvii, 7=<4 3. © alibi fufm. fer. xxix. 3. Iſai, xliv, 28. 


a very ſhort time before it, and conſe- 
quently gives no countenance to the opi- 
nion, which has been before conſider d, 
concerning this reſurrection, as going 
before the reign of Chriſt on earth. 5 
2. There is another ſcripture brought 
in defence of another part of their ſcheme, 
taken from the Apoſtle's words, in Ram. 
viii. 21—23. where he ſpeaks of the 
creatures preſent bondage, and future de- 
liverance, and their waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the redemption of their bo- 
dies, which, they ſuppoſe, will have its 
accompliſhment, when this reign of Chriſt 


begins: Bur I cannot think that the Apo- 


ſtle, in that ſcripture, intends any thing elſe, 
but that the whole creation is liable, ar 
eſent, to the curſe, conſequent upon 


man's fall; and that the deliverance he 
| ſpeaks of, ſhall be at the general reſur- 
rection, when the ſaints ſhall be raiſed 


immortal and incorruptible, which is 
what they now wait and hope for. 
Thus we have conſider d the ſenſe that 


18 given of ſome ſcriptures, by thoſe who 


underſtand the reign of Chriſt on earth, 
as attended with various circumſtances, 


which we cannot readily allow of; and 


ſhewed, that ſome of thoſe texts, which 


3 are uſually brought to ſupport that parti- 
of, 
muſt be taken in a literal ſenſe; but let 
it be obſerved, that he does not here men- 


cular ſcheme, have reference to the return 
of the Jes from captivity ', and others, 
that predict their building of Feru/alem, 
and the temple there , and the ſetting 
up their civil and religious polity, had 
their accompliſhment after their return 
from the Babyloniſb caprivity; and that 
thoſe, which ſeem to look farther, and 
reſpect ſome privileges which they ſhall 
enjoy in the [aſt days, will be fulfilled, 
when they are converted to Chriſtianity, 
and made partakers of many ſpiritual 


privileges, in common with the goſpel- 


church ; therefore I need only mention 
two ſcriptures more, which we under- 
ſtand in a ſenſe very different from what 
ſome do, who treat of Chriſt's reign on 

(i.) That in which we have an accounc 
of the general conflagration, which, as 


was before | obſerved, ſome few, who 


give too great ſcope to their wit and 
fancy, beyond all the bounds of modeſty, 
and without conſidering thoſe abſurdities 
that will follow. from it, have maintain d 
that ic ſhall be immediately before Chriſt's 
reign on earth begins: The ſcripture they 
bring, for that purpoſe, is that in 2 Pet, 
ii. 10, 13. in which the Apoſtle ſays, 
chat the heavens ſball paſs away with @ 


great 


' | 
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great noiſe, and the elements ſhall melt 

with fervent heat; the earth alſo, and the 

 nvorks that are therein, ſhall be burnt up. 
Nevertheleſs we, according to his promiſe, 
look for new heavens, and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. This ſcrip- 
ture, it muſt be confeſs'd, is hard to be 
underſtood. We are far from thinking, 
as ſome do, that it is only a metaphori- 
cal deſcription of ſome remarkable pro- 
vidences, tending to the ruin of Chriſt's 
enemies, and the advantage of his people; 
certainly the words are to be taken in a li- 


(.) We ſhall now conſider the ſenſe 


that may be given of that ſcripture, in 
Rev. xx. and more eſpecially what weread 
therein, concerning the fir/t reſurrectian, 
in which the martyrs are ſaid 70 live, 
when this thouſand years-reign begins, 
and the reſt of the dead not to live, till 
tbeſe thouſand years be finiſhed, in Ver. 4, g. 
on which the ſtreſs of the whole contro- 
verſy principally depends. I cannot but 

adhere to their opinion, who think that theſe = 


words are to be taken in a 1 
ſenſe, and then they, who were 


eheaded 


teral ſenſe; for rhe Apoſtle had been for the witneſs of Feſus, viz. the martyrs, 


ſpeaking, in the foregoing Yer/es, of the 


old world, which, being overflown with 
water, periſhed; which is, without doubt, 
tobe taken in a literal ſenſe. And now he 
ſpeaks, as ſome call it, of a ſecond de- 
luge, which ſhall be not by water, but 


by fire , in which the heavens and the 


earth ſhall paſs away, or be diſſolved, that 
is, N to the form thereof, though 
not annihilated. By the heavens and the 
earth, the learned Mede well underſtands 
that part of the frame of nature, that was 
ſubje&ed to the curſe, or that is inhabi- 
ted by Chriſt's enemies, and includes in 
it the earth, water, and air, but not the 
heavenly bodies, which are not only at a 
vaſt diſtance from it, but ir is lictle more 
than a point, if compared to them for 
magnitude. And he alſo (notwithſtand- 

ing ſome peculiarities held by him, as 
before mentioned, relating to the Millen- 
num) juſtly obſerves, that this confla- 
gration ſhall not be till the end of the 
world, and conſequently it ſhall be im- 
mediately before the day of judgment ; 
and, indeed, the Apoſtle intimates as much, 
when he ſpeaks of this awful 1 p 
as reſerved to the day of judgment, and 
perdition of ungodly men, in Ver. 7, The 
main difficulty to be accounted for, is, 
what is meant by theſe new heavens, and 
à neu earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſ- 
_ neſs, which are appointed as an habitation 
for the righteous. Concerning which, if 
I may be allowed to givemy ſenſe thereof, 
with that humility and modeſty that the 
difficulty of the ſubject calls for, I can- 


not think that there is any abſurdity, if 


we ſuppoſe, that, by theſe neu heavens 
and new earth, the Apoſtle means, that 
the form of them ſhall be ſo changed, as 
chat they ſhall be an apartment of heaven, 
in which, together with thoſe other parts 
of the frame of nature, which are deſign- 
_ eto be the ſear of the bleſſed, the ſaints 
ſhall dwell and reign with Chriſt for ever. 


n 80 Iren4ns ſtiles it, Adv. Har. Lib. V. cap. 29. Diluvium ſupercenict 1gnis, 


ſhall live when Chriſt's ſpiritual reign be- 


gins, that is, the cauſe, for which they 


ſuffer'd martyrdom, ſhall be revived : 
This is ſuppoſed to have been in a lan- 
gutſhing and dying condition, during the 
reign of Anti-ehriſt, and, towards the 
cloſe thereof, to be at the loweſt ebb, and, 
as it were, dead ; I fay, this ſhall be re- 
vived, theſe martyrs ſhall, as it were, 
live again, not in their own perſons, bur 
in their ſucceſſors, who eſpouſe the ſame 
cauſe. Before this, the enemies of Chriſt, 
and his goſpel, perſecuted and trampled 
on his cauſe, inſulted the memory of 
thoſe that had ſuffer'd for it; but after- 

wards, when tis ſaid, Babylon is fallen, 


is fallen, then Chriſt's cauſe revives, and 


that which was victorious over it dies, 
and ſhall not riſe again, or be in any ca- 
pacity to give diſturbance to the church, 
till the thouſand years are finiſhed, and 


Satan is looſed again out of priſon, to 


give life and ſpirit to it; and then we 
read of a new war begun, a freſh bat- 
tle fought, the nations deceived; the camp 
of the ſaints compaſſed about; and this will 
continue till Chriſt ſhall come, and put 
an end to it at the day of judgment, 
when the devil ſhall be ca into the lake 
of fire and brimſtone. In this ſenſe ſome, 
not without ground, underſtand the ac- 
count which is given of the /aying and 
rifing of the witneſſes , as ſignifying that 
the goſpel, which before had been perſe- 
cuted, and the preaching thereof prohi- 


| bited, ſhall then prevail without feſtraint. 


The witneſſes death, gry 1 their being 
filenced ; their riſing and landing upon 
their feet, their haying liberty Eg to 
preach. And cherefote why may we not 
underſtand the reſurrection, in the Chapter 
we are now conſider ing, as taken in the 
ſame ſenſe? And this agrees very well 
with the ſenſe of Ver. 6. in which it is 
ſaid, concerning them, who haue a part 
in the firſt reſurrection, that is, the ſaints, 


© Rey. xi. 7, 11. 


whe 
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who live and reign with Chriſt, on ſuch 


this ſecond death hath no power, that is, 
whatever the enemies of the church may 


attempt againſt them, after this thouſand 
years-reign, ſhall be to no purpoſe; for 


they ſhall not prevail, their cauſe ſhall 


never die again. Or, if it be applied to 
their perſons, the meaning is, that the 


a puniſhment to be inflicted on their ene- 
mies, who ſhall be caſt 
Fire, which is expreſsly called the /econd 
death, in Ver. 14. But theſe, as it is ſaid, 


in Rev. ii. 11. ſhall not be hurt of it, i. e. 


not expoſed to it; but, as they have lived 

with Chriſt, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, on earth, 

ſo they ſhall live with him for ever in 
heaven. _ $760 : E: 

We are, in giving this ſenſe of the text, 
under a kind of neceſſity to recede from 
the literal ſenſe thereof, becauſe we can- 
not altogether reconcile that to the ana- 
logy of faith. And it will not ſeem 
ſttrange to any, who conſider the myſtical 
or allegorical ſtile in which this book of 
the Revelation is written, that this text 
\ ſhould be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe : 
However, that this ſenſe may be farther 
juſtified, let it be conſider d, that it is not 
diſagreeable to what we find in many 
other ſcriptures, that ſpeak of the church's 
deliverance from its troubles, under the 


metaphor of a reſurrection; and of the 


deſtruction of its enemies, under the me- 


taphor of death. Thus the Babyloniſb 


captivity, and J/ael's deliverance from 
it, is deſcribed, in Ege. xxxvii. I—12. 
The former by a metaphor taken from a 
valley full of dry bones; the latter by ano- 
ther taken from their being rais d out of therr 
graves, living and ſtanding on their feet an 
exceeding great army; and, in Ezra ix. g. 
we read of God's extending mercy to them, 
who were before bondmen, and not for- 
ſaking them in their bondage, giving 
them an opportunity to ſet up the temple 
and worſhip of God. This 1s cal led, gi- 
wing them' a reviving ; and the prophet, 
ſpeaking . concerning the captivity, in 
Lam. in. 6. ſays, He has 1 me in dark 
places, as they that be dead of old ; and the 
prophet 1/aiah ſpeaks concerning their 
return from captivity, as a reſurrection 
from the dead, Thy dead men ſhall live, 
together with my dead e they ariſe; 
awake, and ing ye that dwell in the duſt ?. 
Many other ſcriptures might be cited, 
out of the writings of the prophets, to 
Juſtify this metaphorical ſenſe of the words, 


death and reſurrection, and alſo ſome out 
aj MS I Iſab xxyi 19. 


into the lake of 


of the New Teſtament, of which I need 
only refer to one, which has a parti- 


_ cular reſpect to the ſubje& under our 


preſent conſideration, when the Apoſtle 
ſays, that the receiving of them, to wit 
of the church of the Fews, when CON. 
verted, ſhall be as /ife from the dead + , 


y therefore the ſcripture gives countenance 
ſhall not die eternally. Eternal death is 5 


to its being called a reſurrection. 

On the other hand, we might refer to 
ſome ſcriptures that ſpeak of the ruin of 
the church's enemies, under the meta- 
phor of a ſtate of death: Thus, in Jai. 
xxvi. 14. They are dead, they ſhall not 
live; they are deceaſed, they ſhall not riſe; 
therefore haſt thou vifited and deſtroyed 
them, and made all their memory to periſh; 
and, in Chap. xiv. he deſcribes the utter 
deſtruction of the Chaldeans, the church's 
enemies, by whom they had been carried 


captive, in a very beautiful manner, and 


carries on the metaphor, taken from 
perſons departed out of this world, in 
Ver. q, 10, II. and ſays, in particular, 
concerning the king of Babylon, Thy 
pomp is brought down to the grave, the 
noiſe, of thy viols; the worm is ſpread 
under thee, and the worms cover thee ; 


which ſignifies the political death of 


that empire, and the utter, inability which 
followed upon this, of their giving 
diſturbance to the church of God, as 
they had formerly done. Theſe, and 
many other ſcriptures of the like nature, 
may, in ſome meaſure, juſtify the ſenſe 
we have given of the ſcripture before 
mentioned, relating to the death and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt's cauſe, for which his 
martyrs ſuffer'd, and the death of the 
Anti-chriſtian cauſe, which enſued there- 
vents at rivet, To 
Thus concerning Chriſt's reign on 
earth, and what, may be probably ſup- 
poſed to be the ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures 
that are brought in defence thereof. We 
have not enter'd into the particular con- 
ſideration of what is ſaid concerning the 


time, or the number of years, which this 


glorious diſpenſation ſhall continue. We 
read, indeed, of Chriſt's reigning a thou- 


ſand years, by which we are not to un- 


derſtand the eternal exerciſe of his go- 
vernment; for it is ſaid not only to be 
on earth,but this period is alſo conſider d. 
as What ſhall have an end; which that 
excellent Fatber, whom I before men- 
tioned, did not duly conſider, when he 
reckon'd this as a probable ſenſe of this 
thouſand years, and produces that ſcrip- 
ture to juſtify his ſenſe of the words, in 
5 2 Rom, xi. N e e 
which 
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which 'tis ſaid, that God hath remember'd 
his covenant for ever, the word which he 
commanded to a thouſand generations r; by 
which we are to underſtand, that God 
will eſtabliſh his covenant with his peo- 
ple, and make good the promiſes thereof 
throughout all the ages of eternity. This, 
indeed, ſufficiently proves that a thou- 
and years might be taken for eternity, 
agrecably to the ſenſe of ſcripture ; but 
it is plain, from the context, that it is 
not to be ſo taken here in Rev. xx. 

As for the other ſenſe he gives of this 
thouſand years*, namely, that they may be 
underſtood as containing a great but inde- 
derminate number of years, 1n the latter 
part of the laſt thouſand which the world 
ſhall continue, ſo that, by a figura- 
tive way of ſpeaking, a part of a thou- 


ſand years may be called a thouſand years:; 


this I will not pretend to argue againſt, 
nor to ſay that thoſe divines are in the 
wrong, who ſuppoſe that a thouſand 
years is put for a great number of years, 
and that it does not belong to us to ſay 
how many; I ſay, whether we are to ac- 
quieſce in this, or in the literal ſenſe of 
the words, I will not determine; only 
vuVe muſt conclude, as we have ſcripture- 
ground for it, that they ſhall end a little 
before Chriſt's coming to judgment ; du- 
ring which ſhort interval it is ſaid, Satan 
will be looſed a little ſeaſon, and make 


ſome freſh efforts againſt the church, till 
he, and thoſe that are ſpirited, and exci- 


ted by him, to give diſturbance to it, pe- 
rith in the attempt, and are caſt into the 
lake of fire and brimſtone. This is all 
that I ſhall ſay concerning the time ap- 
pointed for chis glorious reign, our prin- 
. cipal deſign being to ſpeak concerning the 
advantages that the church ſhall enjoy 
under it. 8 FER, N 
We have endeavoured to avoid two ex- 
treams, namely, that of thoſe who do 
not put a juſt difference between it and 
the heavenly ſtate; as alſo another ex- 
tream, which we have not yet mention' d, 


which ſeveral modern writers have given 


into, who ſuppoſe, that this thouſand 
years- reign is long ſince paſt, and that the 
binding of Satan therein conſiſted only 
in ſome degrees of reſtraint laid on him, 
and that the reign it ſelf contained in it 


r Pal. cv. 8. 


c vid. Aug. de Civ. Dei, Lib. XX. 


only ſome advantages, comparativelyſmall, 
that the church enjoy'd at that time, and 
that the thouſand years began in Conſtan- 
tine's time, when the empire became 
Chriſtian, about the year of our Lord 300, 
and that they ended about the year 1300, 
when the church met with ſome new 


difficulties from the eaſtern parts of the 


world, which they ſuppoſe to be intended 
by Gog and Magog *. But we cannot ſee 
ſufficient reaſon to adhere to this opinion, 
becauſe the ſtate of the church, when 


Satan is ſaid to be bound a thouſand years, 


is repreſented as attended with a greater 
degree of ſpiritual glory, holineſs, purity 
of doctrine, and many other bleſſings 
attending the preaching the goſpel, than 
we are glven to underſtand by any hiſtory 
that it has yet enjoy d. 0 
As to what concerns the general me- 
thod, in which we have inſiſted on this 
difficult ſubject, I hope we have not 
maintained any thing that is derogatory 
to the glory of Chriſt's kingdom, nor 
what has a tendency to detract from the 
real advantage of the ſaints. Do they, 
on the other fide of the queſtion, ſpeak 
of his reigning ? ſo do we. They, in- 
deed, conſider him as reigning in his hu- 
man nature, and converſing therein with 
his ſaints ; which opinion we cannot give 
into, for reaſons before mentioned : But 
it is not inconſiſtent with the glory of 
Chriſt to aſſert, as we have done, that he 
ſhall reign ſpiritually; and the conſe- 
quence hereof ſhall be,. not the external 
pomp and grandeur of his ſubje&s, bur 
their being adorned with purity and uni- 


verſal holineſs, and enjoying as much 


peace, as they have reaſon to expect in 


any condition, ſhort of heaven. More- 
over, we have not advanced any thin 


that has a tendency to detra& from the 
ſpiritual bleſſings andadvantages of Chriſt's 


kingdom, which the ſaints ſhall enjoy, 
in this happy period of time. If, not- 


withſtanding all this, it be ſaid that there 
are ſome advantages which the contrary 
ſcheme of doctrine ſuppoſes the faints 
ſhall enjoy on earth, beyond what we 
think they have ground to expect from 
ſcripture ; nevertheleſs, their not enjoy- 
ing them here will be fully compenſated 
with a greater degree of glory, which 


cap. 7. 


t This is very agreeable to the ſcripture-mode of ſpeaking ; nothing is more common than for the cardinal number to 
bed put for the ordinal, and fo the meaning is, that this reign ſhall continue to the thouſandth year, or till the laſt 1050 
years of the world ſhall have an end, what part ſoever of this 1000 years it began in: Thus God tells Abraham, in 
Gen, xv. 13. that bis ſeed ſpall be a ſtranger in a land that is nat theirs, to wi, Egypt, and ſhall ſerve them, and affli#t 
_ them 4-0 years ; whereas it is certain that his ſeed were not above 215 years in Egypt, and they were not ſlaves, or 

afflicted there 100 years; therefore the meaning is, q. d. that they ſhall afflict them till 400 years are expired, from this 


- 


time. 


u gee Napeir on the Revelation, Prop. 33, 34. Pag. 61, 62. 
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they ſhall have when they reign with Chriſt 
in heaven; which leads us to conſider, 


Theeternityof Chriſt's mediatorial king- 


dom, concerning which it is ſaid, He 

all reign over the houſe of Jacob for ever, 
and of his kingdom there ſhall be no end *. 
As he is deſcribed, by the Apoſtle, as 
à Prieſt for ever, and as ever living to 
make interceſſion for thoſe that come unto 
God by bim; fo he ſhall exerciſe his 


kingly office for ever; not according to 


the preſent method of the adminiſtration 


thereof, but in a way adapted to that 


glorified ſtate, in which his ſubjects ſhall | 


be, in another world. Mt 

There is, indeed, a ſcripture that ſeems 
to aſſert the contrary, which the Socinians 
give a very perverſe ſenſe of, as though 
it were inconſiſtent with his proper deity ; 
and accordingly they ſuppoſe, that, as he 
was conſtituted a divine Perſon, or had 
the honour of a God, or King, confer'd 
on him, when he aſcended into heaven, 
as the reward of the faithful diſcharge 
of his miniſtry on earth; ſo this was de- 
ſigned to continue no longer than to the 
end of the world, when he is to be ſet on 
a level with other inhabitants of heaven, 
and be ſubject to the Father, when God 


hall be all in all. This they ſuppoſe to 


be the meaning of the Apoſtle's words, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25, 28. Then cometh 
the end, when he ſhall have deliver'd up 
' the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
| evhen he ſhall have put down all rule, and 
all authority and power, for he muſt} reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet; 

d, when all things ſhall be ſubdued unto 
1 Lim then ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be ſub- 
ject unto him, that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all. It muſt 
be acknowledged, that this 1s one of thoſe 
things, in Paul's epiſtles, that are hard 
to be underſtood ; but I humbly conceive 
that we may give a ſenſe of it, very re- 


mote to that but now mentioned, which 


is ſubverſive of his Godhead, and of the 
eternity of his kingdom. Therefore, for 
the underſtanding thereof, let it be conſi- 
der d, | | 
(..) That pe 
the end coming, when he ſhall deliver up 
the kingdom to the Father; by the king- 
dom, we may, without the leaſt ſtrain on 
the ſenſe of the text, underſtand his 
material kingdom, or the ſubjects of his 
kingdom, which is very agreeable to that 
ſenſe of the word, both in ſcripture and 
in common modes of ſpeaking; as when 
* Luke i. 33. Heb. v. 6. 


when the Apoſtle ſpeaks of 


* Chap. vii. 25. 


we call the inhabitants of a city, the city; 
ſo we call the ſubjects of a kingdom, the 
kingdom : Taking the words in this ſenſe, 
we muſt ſuppoſe, that the ſubjects of 
Chriſt's kingdom are his truſt and charge, 
and that he is to deliver them up to the 

Father at laſt, as perſons whom he has 

govern'd, in ſuch a way, as that the great 

ends of his exerciſing his kingly office, 

have been fully anſwer'd, as to what con- 

cerns his government in this lower 

world. This is no improbable ſenſe of 
Chriſt's delivering up the kingdom to 
the Father. 1 

But it may alſo be taken in another 

ſenſe, to wit, for the form of Chriſt's 

kingdom, or the preſent mode of govern- 
ment, exerciſed towards thoſe who are in 
an imperfect ſtate: This ſhall be deli ver'd 

up, that is, he ſhall ceaſe to govern his 

people in ſuch a way as he now does; 

but it don't follow, from hence, that he 


ſhall not continue to govern them in a 


way adapted to the heavenly ſtate, 
And when it is ſaid, that he ſhall put 

down all rule, and all authority and power, 

the meaning is, that all civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical government, as it is now exer- 


ciſed in the world, or the church, ſhall 
be put down, as uſeleſs, or diſagreeable 
to the heavenly ſtate ; but it does not 


follow, from hence, that he ſhall lay 


aſide his own authority and power. 

(2.) When it is ſaid, in Ver. 25. that 
he muſt reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet, it does not imply that he 
ſhall not reign afterwards, but that he 
ſhall not ceaſe to reign till then, which 
is the ſenſe of that parallel ſcripture, in 
which it is ſaid, Sf thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 


ſtool *; which does not denote that he 


ſhall, after his enemies are made his foot- 
ſtool, fir no longer ar God's right hand, 


as advanced there to the higheſt honour. 


It is very evident, from ſeveral ſcriptures, 


as well as our common mode of ſpeaking, 


that the word Until does not always ſig- 


nify the ceſſation of what is ſaid to be 


done before, but only the continuance 
thereof till that time, as well as after- 
wards : Thus tis ſaid, Our eyes wait up- 


on the Lord our God, until that he have 


mercy upon us; by which we are not to 
underſtand, that, when God extends mer- 
Cy, the eyes of his people ceaſe to wait 
upon him, but we will not leave off wait- 
ing upon him, until we have received 


the mercies we hope for; and, after that 
we will continue to wait for thoſe mer- 


8 Pſal. CX. J. 5 Pſal, cxxiii. 2. 


cies 
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cies that we ſhall: farther ſtand in need of; 
and elſewhere Job ſays, Until I die, I 


vill not remove mine integrity from me; 


mine heart ſhall not. reproach me as long as 
I live. This does not imply that he 
would retain his integrity no longer 
than he lived. If the word Until be fre- 
quently uſed in this ſenſe, then there is 
no ground to ſuppoſe that when tis ſaid 
Chrift ſhall reign until he has put all his ene- 
mies under his feet, that it denotes that he 
ſhall not reign to eternity, nor any longer 
than fill all things be ſubdued unto him: 
But, indeed, it rather argues, that he 
ſhall reign for ever, than that he ſhall 


ceaſe to reign ; for when all enemies are 


removed out of the way, and his right to 


governisno longer conteſted by them, ſhall 
he then ceaſe to exerciſe that ſovereign 
dominion which he has over all things? 
(3.) Since the main difficulty, and the 
greateſt ſtreſs of the argument brought 


againſt the eternity of Chriſt's kingdom, 


is what the Apoſtle farther adds, in 


Ver. 28. of this Chapter, that when all 
things ſhall be ſubdued unto him, then ſhall 
the Son alſo himſelf be ſubjef unto him, 


that God may be all in all. Tis ſaid, in- 


deed, that the Son ſhall be ſubject to the 
| Father, viz, as man; but can any one 
| ſuppoſe that the Son is not now ſubject to 


the Father? And when 'tis farther added, 
God ſhall be all in all, is it to be ſuppoſed 


that he is not now ſo? If this be far from 


being the true meaning of theſe words, 
then the ſenſe they give thereof is not 
juſt; but we are to underſtand them thus, 


that in the end, when all the ends of 


Chriſt's adminiſtring his mediacorial go- 
vernment in this lower world are an- 


ſwered, and the preſent form or method of 


adminiſtration ſhall ceaſe, then it ſhall ap- 
pear that the whole plan thereof had the 


molt direct tendency to promote the Fa- 


ther's glory, or to anſwer thoſe moſt va- 
luable ends, for which this mediatorial 
kingdom was erected; and, by this means, 
it will more eminently appear, than ever 
it has done before, that this work is from 
God, and worthy of him. If the Son's 


kingdom had not been ſubjected, or ſub- 


ſervient to the Father's glory, the ſub- 


jects thereof would not have been deli- 
ver d up, or preſented to the Father, 51 | 


the Mediator's truſt and charge commit- 
ted to him ; and, if God had not been all 
in all, or the adminiſtration of Chriſt's 
kingdom had not been the effect of di- 
vine power, in all the branches thereof, 
it would not have had ſo glorious and 


© Job xxvii. 5—7. 


ſucceſsful an iſſue, as it will appear to 
have in the great day. This I take to 
be the plain ſenſe of this ſcripture, 
which cannot reaſonably be denied, if we 
conſider that it is very agreeable to our 
common mode of ſpeaking, to ſay, that 
a thing is, when it appears to be what it 
is, which may be thus illuſtrated : Sup- 
poſe a King has gain'd a victory over his 
enemies, or quell'd ſome civil broils, or 
tumults, in his kingdom, he may ſay, 
upon that occaſion, Now I am King, 
that is, J appear to be ſo, or my eſta- 
bliſhment in the kingdom ſeems leſs pre- 


carlous. We have an inſtance of the like 


mode of ſpeaking in ſcripture, when Da- 
vid ſays, upon the occaſion of bringing 
the affairs of his kingdom to a ſettled 
ſtate, after Ab/alom's rebellion, Do not I 


know that I am this day King over Iſrael? 
that is, I appear to be ſo, ſince that, 


which tended to unhinge, or give diſtur- 

bance to my government, is removed our 

of the way. „„ 
oreover, that things are ſaid to be, 


when they appear to be, is agreeable to 


that mode of ſpeaking uſed by the I/ 
raelites, when, upon their receiving the 
fulleſt conviction that the Lord was God, 
purſuant to Elijab's prayer, by an ex- 
traordinary diſplay of his glory, in work- 


ing a miracle to confute their idolatry, 


they fell on their faces, and ſaid, The 


Lord he is God, that is, he now appears 
to be ſo, by thoſe extraordinary effects of 
his power, which we have beheld. If 
therefore this be no uncommon mode of 
ſpeaking, why may we not apply it ro 


that text which we are now endeavouring 


to explain? and ſo conclude, that the 


ſenſe but now given of the Son's being 
ſubject to the Father, and God's being all 
in all, contains in it nothing abſurd, or 
contrary to the ſcripture way of ſpeaking, 
and conſequently the eternity of Chriſt's 
kingdom is not overthrown thereby ; and 


therefore we muſt conclude, that as his 


kingly government is now exercis'd in a 
way agreeable to the preſent condition of 
his church, ſo. it ſhall be exerciſed in a 
glorious manner, ſuited to the heavenly 
ſtate, when all his ſaints and ſubjects 
ſhall be brought there. 9 88 

Thus we have conſider'd Chriſt, as 
executing his offices of Prophet, Prieſt, 
and King; we now proceed to ſpeak 
concerning the twofold ſtate in which 


they have been, are, or ſhall be execu- 
ted by him; and firff concerning his ſtate - 


of humiliation. 
22 Sam. ix. 22. 


Que ST, 


45 of tbe Afar of oo RIST'S FI ROAR what it was. 
e the Apoſtle expreſſes it, in Phil. ii. 74 or 
Go. NEVE: 


15 bat was the 
eſtate of Cbriſt's bumiliation? 


Answ. The Alte of Chriſt 
humiliation was, that low con- 

dition, wherein he, for our ſakes, 
| emptying himſelf of his glory, 
took upon him the form of a 
Servant, in his conception and 
birth, life, death, and, after his 
death, until his reſurrection. 


Quzsr. XLVIL How did Chrift 


humble himſelf i in 5 6 and 
birth + TE 


Answ. Chriſt PRO TY himſelf 7 


in his conception, in that being, 


from all eternity, the Son“ of 


God, in the boſom of the Fa- 
ther, he was pleaſed, in the 
fulneſs of time, to become the 


Son of man, * of a woman 


| Qy EST. XLVIII. 


1 


of low eſtate, and to be born 
+0, her; with divers circum- 
ſtances of more than Money 


abaſement. 


How did Cbriſ 
humble bimſelf in his life 


Ans SW. Chriſt humbled hifi 


in his life by ſubjecting him- 
ſelf to the law, which he per- 
feectly fulfilled, and by conflict- 


ing with the indignities of the 


world, temptations of Satan, and 
| infirmities ! in his fleſh; whether 
common to the nature of man, 

or particularly accompanying that 
his low Omer. 


IN 3 Chriſt's low and hum- 
ble ſtate, while he was in this world, 

we may obſerve, that this is . — ws 
emptying himſelf of his glory, when be 
* on him the In of 4 Servant: "Fins 


2 Tavrd) zx ds. 


— 


to him as Mediator. 
ſtanding of which, we may obſerve, 


ſo the wor ds, which we render, he made 
himſelf of no reputation, are to be under 


' ſtood. Now, fince his incarnation is ſo 


expreſs d, we muſt, before we proceed 
any farther on this ſubject, enquire; how 


this was conſiſtent with his Godhead ? 
and, whether he might be ſaid, in taking 


our nature, to empty or humble himſelf? 


and alſo, whether his incarnation may, 


properly ſpeaking, be called a part of 


his humiliation ? 


There is a ſenſe in which he may be 
ſaid to humble himſelf in his divine na- 


ture; as, when we read of God's bum- 
| bling himſelf, to behold the things that are 


in heaven and in the earth f This is ſo 


far from being a diſhonour to him, that 
it is expreſſive of his glory, as it argues, 
that there is an infinite diſtance between 
him and the creature. In this ſenſe, the 
ſecond Perſon in the Godhead might be 
faid to humble himſelf, in aſſuming the 
human nature, and thereby, as it were, 
caſting a vail over his glory. This is 
ſuch a ſenſe of Chriſt's humiliation, as 


denotes infinite condeſcenſion, but no di- 
minution, or loſs of divine glory; nei- 
ther can this be ſtiled his emptying him- 
ſelf of glory, or humbling himſelf, in 


that ſenſe in which the Apoſtle expreſſes 
it, as above mentioned. It cannot be 


denied, but that Chriſt's incarnation was 


the higheſt inſtance, of condeſcenſion; 


-and, if nothing more be intended than 


this, when perſons ſpeak of Chriſt's 
humbling himſelf in his incarnation, or 
taking our nature into union with his di- 


vine, we are far from denying it. 


But we are not now ſpeaking of 
Chriſt's humbling himſelf, in a rela- 


tive ſenſe, as God, but his being in 
a ſtate of humiliation, as God-man, Me- 
| diator ; in which ſenſe, the act of in- 
carnation, or tak ing the human nature 
into union with his divine Perſon, can- 


not, properly ſpeaking, be ſtiled a branch 
of his mediatorial humiliation; for that 
which tends to conſtitute the Perſon of 
the Mediator, cannot be ſaid to belong 
For the under- 


1. That the E of Chriſt is to be 


conſider d in two different reſpects, viz. as 
God, or as Mediator; in the former 


ſenſe, he was, from eternity, a divine 
Perſon, and would have been ſo, if 


he had not been Mediator: But when 


we r of his Perſon, as Media- 


F Pal exiii. 6. 
. alt, 


hoe 
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tor, we always conſider him as God- 


man s. 


of, ſuppoſes the conſtitution of his Per- 
| ſon, as God-man Mediator, and conſe- 
quently it ſuppoſes him to be incarnate. 


This is evident, becauſe what he did 


here on earth was perform'd by him, 
in obedience to, and as having received a 


commiſſion from the Father, which could 


not be perform'd any otherwiſe than in 
his human nature. 3 15557 
3. Chriſt could not be ſaid to aſſume 
the human nature into union with his 
divine Perſon, as God- man, for that im- 
lies a contradiction in terms; nor could 
it be ſaid, that, before this, he performed 
any act of obedience to the law, for that 
ſuppoſes the human nature to be aſſumed, 
and therefore is conſequent to his in- 
carnatian. . „ 
4. For our farther underſtanding this 


matter, we may diſtinguiſh between the 


act of incarnation, or taking the human 
nature into union with his divine Perſon; 
and the ſtate in which he was, after 
this. The former was an inſtance of di- 
vine condeſcenſion; the latter, in the 
moſt proper ſenſe, was a branch of his 


mediatorial humiliation. And this leads 


us to conſider the various inſtances in 
which Chriſt is ſaid to have humbled 
himſelf, in ſome following Anſwers, 


namely, in his bir th, life, death, and af- 


ter his death. 


I. Chriſt humbled himſelf in his birth; 


and that, 5 | 

1. In that he ſubmitted to be in a ſtate 
of infancy, in common with all, who 
come into the world. This is the moſt 
unactive ſtate of life, in which we are 
under a natural incapacity of enjoying, 


or converſing with God, or being of any 


other uſe, than objectively, to men, inaſ- 


much as the new-born infant is deſtitute, 
at leaſt, of the regular exerciſe of thought; 
and is alſo expoſed to various evils, that 
attend its infantile ſtate; ſenſible of a 


2. Every mediatorial act |, according 
to the moſt proper and literal ſenſe there- 
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great deal of pain and uneafineſs, which 


renders. it the object of compaſſion and 


knows not what is the ſecret cauſe there- 
df, nor how to ſeek redreſs. This ſtage 
of life our Saviour paſs'd through, and 
thereby diſcover'd a great degree of hu- 
miliation. . | 3 

We have no reaſon to think, with the 
Papiſts , that, during his infancy, he 


had the perfect exerciſe of his reaſonin 
powers, as though he had been in a ſtare 
of manhood, as ſuppoſing that the con- 


trary would have been a diſhonour to 
him. For, if it were in no wiſe unbeco- 


ming the divine nature to continue its 
union with his body, when ſeparate from 
his ſoul, and therefore in a ſtate of the 


greateſt inactivity, it could be no diſho- 


nour for it to be united to his human na- 
ture, though we ſuppoſe it to have been, 
during his infincy, in that ſtate, in which 
other infants are, as having the powers 
and faculties of the ſoul not deduced 
into act, as they afterwards are; there- 


fore we can reckon this no other than a 


groundleſs and unneceſſary conjecture, 
and cannot but admire this inſtance of 


his humiliation, while he was an infant. 
And, indeed, ſince he came to redeem in- 
fants, as well as others, it was becoming 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that he 


ſhould be like them, in moſt other reſpects, 


except in their being born guilty of Adam's 
ſin. If his paſſing through the other ages 
of life was deſigned for our advantage, 


as he was therein like unto us, and, as 


the Apoſtle ſays, able to ſympathize with 


us, in the various miſeries that attend 


them; ſo this affords the like argument 


for that peculiar compaffion, which he 


has for infants, under thoſe evils that 
they are liable to. 


What we have here aſſerted, againſt 


thoſe who think it a diſhonour to him, 
to ſuppoſe, that he was liable to any 
imperfection, as to knowledge, during 


his infancy, is not to be reckon'd a ground- 
leſs conjecture, without ſuffictent reaſon 


to ſupport it; ſince it is expreſsly ſaid, 
in ſcripture, in Luke ii. 52. that he in- 


© When we conſider Chriſt as Mediator, from all eternity, we include, in this Idea, his human nature, as what was 
to be aſſumed in time. There is a Prolepſis in ſuch a mode of ſpeaking; as, when he is ſaid to be the Lamb ſlain from 


underſtand it, when we ſpeak of him as God-man Mediator, from all eternity. 


the foundation of the world ; in the ſame ſenſe he might be ſaid to be nan, from the foundation of the world; and ſo we 


* 


d By Chriſt's mediatorial acts, we mean every thing that he did and ſuffer d, in the whole courſe of his obedience, 
unto death: This is not to be conſider'd in a Proleptic ſenſe, as what he did as Mediator, before his incarnation, may 
be ſaid to be, as he might then, in ſome reſpects, be {aid to execute his prophetical or kingly offices, as Mediator, or as 

one who deſigned, in the fulneſs of zime, to take our nature into union with his divine Perfon. | . 


i See Bellarm. Tom. I. Lib, IV. cap. 1, who pretends that it is univerſally held by them, when he. ſays, Catbolico- | 


rum communis ſententia ſuit, Chriſti animam ab ipſd ſua creatione repletam ſcienti4 & gratia ; ita ut nibil poſtea didicerit 


anted neſciret, nec ullam actionem fecerit aut facere potuerit que emendatione eguerit, Ita docent cum magiſtro omnes 
Abeolagi & etiam omnes Patres. This he endeavours to maintain by arguments, Which I ſhall not enter into the parti- 


cular account of / 
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creaſed in wiſdom, AS well as feature; 
therefore we ſuppoſe, that Chriſt's hu- 


miliation began in thoſe natural infirmi- 


ties, which he was liable to, that are in- 
ſeparable from a ſtate of infancy. =» 
2. Another branch of Chriſt's humilia- 


tion, reſpecting his birth, was, that he 


ſhould be born of a woman of very low 
legree in the world, rather than of one 
whoſe circumſtances and character there- 
in were ſuperior to thoſe of all others, 
and called for an equal degree of reſpect 
from them. The bleſſed virgin was, in- 
deed, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, honoured and 
favoured above all women, as the ſaluta- 
tion given her, by the angel, imports, 
Hail thou that art higbly favoured, the 
Lord is with, thee ; bleſſed art thou among 
women *; notwithſtanding, tis plain ſhe 
was far from being honourable in the 
_ _ opinion of the Ws Tis true, the was 
of the ſeed of David, which was a 
princely line: But the ſceptre was now 
| departed from it; therefore, when our 


* 


Saviour is ſaid to have the throne of bis 


father David, given him by God, tis 
certain he had it not from his parents, in 
a political ſenſe. Tis called, indeed, 
The throne of David, as refering to that 
promiſe made to David , that one ſhould 
deſcend from him, whom God would /ef 
on his throne, whoſe kingdom he would efta- 
bliſh for ever. What relates to the eſta- 
bliſhment of David's kingdom, and the 
eternity of it, certainly looks farther than 
the reign of Solomon, or the ſucceſſion of 
kings, who were of that line; ſo that 
David's kingdom continuing for ever, 
denotes the perpetuity thereof, in Chriſt's 
being ſer, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, on his 
throne, which ſeems. to be the meaning 
of the angel's words, He ſhall fit on the 


throne of bis father David. He had not, 


indeed, a right to Dauid's crown by na- 
tural deſcent from him, for that ſeems 
contrary to what was foretold of him ; 
for though it is ſaid, that 4 rod ſhall come 


of the ſtem of Jeſſe, and a branch grow 


out of his roots, which plainly refers to 


our Saviour, as being of the ſeed of David; 


yet it is as plainly intimated, that he was 
not to inherit the crown of David, in 
a political ſenſe, by right of natural de- 
ſcent from him, inaſmuch as it is ſaid, 


Hie ſhall = up before him as a tender 
Plant, an | 
Iso this we may add; that his mother's 


as a root out of a dry ground. 


condition in the world appears to have 


Þ Luke ii. 7, 4 Mart, xiil. 55,  * Micah v. 2. 
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been very low, in chat ſhe was treated 


with an uncommon degree of neglect, 
as it is particularly remarked v, deſign- 
ing to ſer forth our Saviour's humiliation 


in his birth, that ſhe brought forth her 


firſt-born Son, and wrapt him in fwadling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, becauſe 


there was no room for them in the nn. 


No room, becauſe his mother was poor, 


and therefore was treated in ſuch a man- 


mer; better accommodations were reſer- 


ved for others, who, at that time, in 
which there was great reſort to Bethlehem, 
were better able to ſatisfy the mercenary de- 
mandsof thoſe, at whoſe houſe they lodged. 
As for Fe/eph, his reputed father, he was 
not one of the great men of this world, but 
lived by his induſtry, his occupation being 
that of à carpenter a. This was ſometimes 
objected againſt our Saviour, by his ene- 


mies, who. did not conſider, that the 


mean condition of his parents was a part 
of that ſtate of humiliation, which he 
was to paſs through, in diſcharging the 


work for which he came into the world, 
and plainly diſcover'd, that he caſt the 


utmoſt contempt on all the external pomp 
and grandeur thereof, and thought no 


honours worthy of his receiving, but 


ſuch as; were of a ſpiritual nature. 

3. There is another circumſtance of 
humiliation, taken from the places of 
out Saviour's birth and: reſidence. He 
wes born in Bethlehem, a city, which, 
though once eſteemed honourable when 
David dwelt there; yet, at this time, it 
was reckoned, by the Fews, not as one 
of the principal cities of Judab. The 
prophet Micah tiles it, Little among the 
thouſands of Judah: But as for the place 
of his abode, Nazareth, that was deſpiſed, 
even to a proverb ; ſo that the Fews rec- 


koned, that nothing good or great could 


come from thence. Thus Narbaniel 
2 their common ſenſe, when he ſays, 

there any good thang rome out 2 þ Na 
zareth*? And this was afterwards im- 
proved againſt him, as an argument that 
he was no Prophet; when the Fews ſay, 
not concerning this place alone, but che 
whole country, in which it was, to wit, 


Galilee, Out of 1t ariſetb no prophet *. 
And this is expreſsly intimated, as a de- 


ſign of providence, that it ſhould be a 
part of his humiliation, as it is ſaid, He 
dwelt in à city called Nazareth, that it 
might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the 
prophets, He ſhall be called a Nazarene * ; 
15914 MAI. * mp. liti, 2. 
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HRIST Made under the Law,evp 


by which we are not to underſtand, that 


any of the prophets foretold this in ex- 


preſs words, as having particular re- 


ference to the place where he lived: 


But the meaning is, that as the prophets, 
with one conſent, ſpake of him, as being 
in a moſt low and humble ſtate, fo this 
was a particular inſtance hereof ; and, in 
that reſpect, what was ſpoken by them, 
concerning his ſtate of humiliation, in 
various inſtances, was fulfilled in this *. 


II. Chriſt's ſtate of humiliation ap- 
pear'd throughout his whole life, and 
that in ſeveral inſtances. 

1. In his ſubjecting himſelf to the law; 
and accordingly he was under an obliga- 
tion to yield obedience to God in every 
thing Hit was required of him, during 
the whole courſe of his life. This, in- 
deed, was the neceſſary reſult of his in- 
carnation; ſo that he no ſooner became 
man, but he was under a law, which no 
creature is, or can be, exempted from. 
Nevertheleſs, it was ſo far founded on his 
own conſent, as he conſented to be incar- 
nate, which was certainly an inftance of 
infinite condeſcenfion; and his being, in 
purſuance thereof, actually made under 
the law, was a branch of his mediatorial 
humiliation.” 

65 He was made under the law, that 
is, he was obliged to obey che precepts 
thereof ; and that not only of the moral 
law, which, as to ſome of its precepts, 
the beſt of creatures are under a natural 
obligation to yield obedience to; but, 
befides this, there were ſeveral pofirive 
laws, which he ſubmitted to yield obe- 
dience to, in common with choſe he came 
do redeem, which obligation he perfectly 
fulfilled, as it is obſerved in what he ſays 
to John the Baptiſt, Thus it berometh us fo 
fulfil all righteouſneſs -, g. d. it becomerh 


me, in common with all mankind, to 


yield perfe& obedience to the law ; and 
elſewhere he ſpeaks of himſelf, as co- 
ming into che world to fulfil the lau.. 
And we 'may obferve, that it was not 
one fingle act, but a courſe of obedience, 


life, as it is faid, in this Anſwer, he per- 


pub 


fectly fulfilled the law, which is agree- 
able to that ſinleſs perfection, which is 
aſcribed to him in ſcripture. 


(2.) He was made under the law, that 


is, he was ſubje& to the curſe thereof, 
that was due to us for fin; which is 
called, by divines, the maledictory part 
of it; as it is ſaid, Chrift hath redeemed 
us from the curſe of the law, being mad? a 
curſe for us : As he obey'd what the law 


enjoin'd, ſo he ſuffer d what it threat- 


ned, as a puniſhment due to us for fin. * 
2. Our Saviour conflicted with the in- 
dignities of the world. When he was an 
infant, Herod fought his life; and, had 
not his parents been warned by God, to 
flee into another country, he had been 
ſlain, as well as the children that were 
barbarouſly murther'd in Bethlehem *: But 
he was moſt perſecuted, and met with 
the nas indignities, after he appear'd 

ickly in the world; for before that 
time, till he was about thirty years of 


age, it might be reckoned a part of his 


humiliation, that he was not much known 


therein, and was, at leaſt, a conſiderable 
part of that time dependent on, and ſub- 


ject to his parents. Tis true, he did not 
then meet with much oppoſition from the 
FJeus, while they were in expectation that 
he would appear as an earthly monarch, 


and deliver them from the Roman 791 


But when their expectation hereof was 


fruſtrated, and they faw nothing in him 


but what was agreeable to his ſtare of hu- 
miliation, they were oftended ; and, from 
that time, the greateſt injuries and indig- 


nities were offer'd to him, as will appear, 
if we conſider, ; Ss 


(I.) That chey did not own his glory 
as the Son of God, nor ſee and adore his 


deity, that was united to che human na- 
ture, when, being made fleſh, he dwelt 
among us; and therefore it is obſerved, 


that though fhe world was made by him, 
the world knew him not © ; or, as the Apo- 
ſtle ſays, concerning him, {for fo the 
words may be render d) Whom none of the 


princes of this world knew * : They knew, 
bedience, or owned him not to be the Lord of glo- 
that he perform'd, during his whole 


ry; and, as they knew him not, ſo they 
defired not ro know him; therefore the 


* This ſeems to be a better ſenſe of the text, than whit is given by ſome, who ſuppoſe, that it was an accompliſh- 
ment of what was foretold, by the prophets, =, his being LJ Netzer, the Branch, in Hui. xi. 1. Fer. xxtli;55, 


Zech, vi. 12. for that refers to his being of the ſeed 


David, 


and not to the place of his abode id that he could not be 


called the Brauch, betauſe he dwelt in Nazareth, Others ſuppoſe, he is fo called from Ma Nazir, which fgoifies, in 
its application, one that dwelt in Naxareth, and, in its derivation, one that is Teparares, aud that either to God, as the 
Nazarites were of old, or from men, by ſome peculiar murks of infamy, or reproach, caſt upoh hum, as oſopb'is Nai co 
have been, in Gen. xlix. 26. ſeparate from bis brethren, Theſe do, in effect, aſſert the ſame thing that we have obſer- 
ved, viz. that it is the concurrent ſenſe of all the praphets, that he ſhould be in a low and humble ſtate, of twhich» his 


* _ 


refiding in Nazareth was à particular inſtance. 
Y Matt. iii. 15. ; 
1 1 Cor. ii. 8. 


Chap. „ 17 1 4 Gal. iii. 1 ;. N Rok Matt. ii. 13. 
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prophet ſays, Ve hid, as it were, our 
faces from bim. 3 
BY They queſtion'd his miſſion, de- 
nied him to be the Chriſt, rho' this truth 
had been confirm'd by ſo many inconte- 
teſtable miracles : This is that unbelief 
which the Jeus are ſo often charged with. 
Thus when they come to him, and tell 
him, How long doſt thou make us to doubt ? 
tell us plainly, whether thou be the Cbri 
or no? To which he replies, I told you, 
and ye believed not, and appeals to the 
works which be did in his Father's name; 
which, one would think, were a ſuffi- 
cient evidence thereof: But yet they were 
bobſtinate and harden'd in unbelief; and 
not only ſo, but, | 
(.) They reprqached him, as though 
he wrought miracles by the power of the 
devil, which was the moſt malicious and 
groundleſs ſlander that could be invented, 
as though Satan's kingdom had been di- 
_ widled againſt it ſelf, or he would em- 
power a perſon to work miracles, as a 


means to promote the intereſt of God, only charged him with bla phemy, but 


and thereby to weaken his own, as our 
Saviour juſtly replies to that charge *. 
And, indeed, they knew, in their own 
conſciences, that this was a falſe accu- 
/ | ſation, and hereby ſinned againſt the 
greateſt light, and fulleſt conviction ; 
. "which occaſioned him to denounce that 
terrible and awful thteatning againſt 
them, that this /n ſhould never 2 forgiven 
' them, neither in this world, nor in the 
world to come. = 
( 4.) They reproached him as to his 


moral character, for no other reaſon, but 


becauſe he converſed, in a free and friend- 
ly manner, with his people, and went 
about doing them good. If he, at any 
time, accepted of the leaſt common in- 
ſtances of Kindneſs, or converſed with ſin- 
ful men, with a deſign to promote their 
ſpiritual advantage, they revile him for 
it: Thus he ſays, The Son of man came 
eating and ' drinking, and they ſay, Be- 
bold a man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, 
4 friend of publicans and ſinners . 

(Gs.) It was a matter of common diſ- 
"courſe amongſt them, that he was a de- 
Ceiver of the people, though the evidence 
of truth ſhone like a ſun- beam in eve 
thing that he ſaid and did: Thus tis faid, 
Mere was much murmuring among the 
people concerning bim; for ſome ſaid, He is 
good man; others ſaid, Nay; but be 


a 


. deceiveth the people. 155 
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(.) Sometimes they were uneaſy at his 
preſence, and deſirous to be rid of him 


and his miniſtry. Thus the Gergeſenes, 


becauſe they had ſuffer'd a little damage 


in the loſs of their ſwine, unanimouſ] 


beſought him to depart out of their coaſts x 


Thus they knew not their own privilege, 


but were weary of him, who was a pub. 


lick and univerſal bleſſing to the world. 
1 75 Many refuſed to give him enter- 


tainment in their houſes, or to treat him 
with that civility, which a common tra- 
veller expects; which occaſioned him to 
complain, that the foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have neſts; but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.. 

(8.) At ſome times, even before his laſt 


ſufferings and crucifixion, they attempted 
to take away his life, and thereby ex- 


preſſed the greateſt degree of ingratitude 
and hatred of him. Their attempts, in- 
deed, were to no purpoſe, becauſe his 
hour was not yet come: Thus, when he 
had aſſerted his divine glory, they not 


took up ſtones to ſtone him n; and even his 
fellow-citizens, among whom he had 
been brought up, and to whom he uſual- 


ly read and expounded the ſcripture, on 
the ſabbath days; theſe not only thruſ 


him out of the city, but led him to the brow 


of an hill, deſigning to put him to death, 
by caſting him down from it, but he paſſed 
through the midſt of them, and, for the 


preſent, eſcaped their bloody - deſign: 
This was a more aggravated crime, as it 


was committed by thoſe who were under 


peculiar obligations to him. Thus he 
endured, not. only, as the Apoſtle ſays, 


the contradiction of finners againſt himſelf o, 
but the moſt ungrateful and injurious 


treatment from thoſe, to whom he had 
been ſo great a friend, which ſtill enhaun- 
ced his ſufferings ; ſo that, during his 
whole life, he might be ſaid to have been, 
as the prophet ſtiles him, A man of ſor- 


rows, and acquainted with grief v. 


3. Our Saviour conflicted with the 


« Þ» " 2 5 . 
temptations of Satan: Thus it is ſaid, 


He was, in all points, tempted like as we 


are, yet without fin * ; or, He ſuffer'd be- 
ing tempted © ; though we are not to un- 
ry derſtand by his being, in all points, tempt- 

ed, like as we are, that he had any temp- 
rations ariſing in his own ſoul, as we 


have, from the corruption of our nacure; 
for this would have been inconſiſtent 
with his perfect holineſs ; and therefore 


e © Thai In. 3. John x. 2426, 2 Matt. il. 24—26.  » Chap. xi. 19. John vii. 12. 
X Matt. viii. 34. (2 Chap. viii, 20. * John vüj. 59- Luke iv, 16. compared with 29, 30. 
| -*: Heb, xil, 3. P*Plaili,;. Hb. iv. 1. Chap. l. 18. R e F 
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what 


CuxTs T' Temptation. 


what the Apoſtle ſays concerning us, that 
every man is tempted when he 1s drawn away 
of his own luſt, and enticed *, is, by no 
means, applicable to him; but that he was 


tempted by Satan, is very evident, from 


ſcripture. Some think, that Satan was 
let looſe upon him, and ſuffer'd to ex- 
preſs his utmoſt malice againſt him, and to 
practiſe all thoſe uſual methods whereby 
he endeavours to enſnare mankind, in 
two remarkable ſeaſons of his life, name- 
ly, in his firſt entrance on his publick 
. miniſtry, and immediately before his laſt 
ſufferings ; the former of theſe none de- 
ny; the latter ſome think we have ground 
to concludefrom his own words, in which 


he ſays, The prince of this world cometh, 


and hath nothing in me; where it ſeems, 


that by the prince of this world, he means 


the devil, inaſmuch as he is ſo called 
elſewhere n, as well as the God of this 
world *, and the prince of the power of the 
air v. If this be the ſenſe of our Saviour's 
words, The prince of this world cometh, 
it is as if he ſhould ſay, I expect that, to- 
gether with my other ſufferings, I ſhall 
be expoſed to the laſt and moſt violent 
efforts that Satan will make. As he afſ- 
faulted me when I firſt enter d on my 
publick miniſtry, ſo he will do it now 
2 about to cloſe my work on earth: 
Then he endeavoured to enſnare me with 
dis wiles; now he will endeavour to 

make me uneaſy with his fiery darts. 

This was, as it were, the hour of the 
powers of darkneſs; and we may ſuppoſe, 


that if they were ſuffer d, they would 


attempt to diſcourage our Saviour, by 
repreſenting to him the formidableneſs of 
the death of the croſs, the inſupportableneſs 
of the wrath of God due to ſin, and how 
much it was his intereſt to take ſome me- 
thod to fave himſelf from thoſe evils that 
were impending : Thus we may ſuppoſe, 
that our Saviour apprehends the tempter 


as coming; but we may obſerve he ſays, 
he hath nothing in me, that is, no cor- 


rupt nature, that ſhall make me receptive 


of any impreſſions, ariſing from his temp- / 


tations. His fiery darts, though pointed 
and directed againſt me, ſhall be as darts 
ſhot againſt a rock, into which they can- 

not enter, but are immediately repelled. 


But fince ſome think, that by the prince 


of this world, our Saviour does not mean 
the devil, any otherwiſe than as he inſti- 
gated his perſecutors to accuſe, condemn, 
and crucify him ; and that this is moſt 
| agreeable to the words immediately fore- 
© John xiv, 30. 
a Jonah i. 5, 


BL James i. 14. 
4. 13. 


L Chap. Xii. 31. 
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going, Hereafter I will not falk muchavith 
Jou, g. d. I have not much time to converſe 
with you; for he who will betray me, 
and thoſe that are ſent to apprehend 
me, are ready to come: I muſt, in a ve- 
ry little time, be accuſed and tried, and, 

as the conſequence hereof, condemned, 


though they will find nothing in me wor- 


thy of death; I fay, ſince it is queſtion'd, 
whether . this be not as probable a ſenſe 
of this text, as that above mentioned, 
and therefore that this cannot be rec- 
koned an inſtance of Chriſt's temptation, 
which was more immediately from Satan, 
we ſhall paſs it over, and proceed to con- 
fider that conflict, which, without doubt, 
he underwent with the devil, in his firſt 
entrance on his publick miniſtry. 
This we read of in Matt. iv. 1— 11. 
and Luke iv. 1—13. And, becaule there 


is a ſmall difference between theſe two 


Evangeliſts, in the account they give of 
this matter, from whence the enemies of 
divine revelation take occaſion to re- 
proach it, as though it were inconſiſtent 
with it ſelf, we ſhall briefly confider and 
vindicate it from this calumny. We may 
obſerve, that Matthew ſays, When he had 


' faſted forty days, the tempter came to him; 


whereas Luke ſays, He was forty days 
tempted of the devil; and Mark ſpeaks to 
the ſame purpoſe *. Matthew ſeems to 
ſpeak of his temptations as at the end of 
the forty days ; the other two Evangeliſts 


intimate, that he was tempted, more or 


leſs, all the forty days. There is no 
contradiction between theſe two accounts; 
Luke only adds a circumſtance which 
Matthew omits, to wit, that Satan aſ- 
faulted him with various temptations, 
all the time he was in the wilderneſs ; 
whereas theſe, which are recorded by 
both the Evangeliſts, were towards the 


end of the forty days. 


Again, Matthew, ſpeaking concerning 
the firſt of theſe temptations, introduces 
the devil, as ſaying to our Saviour, If 
thou be the Son of God, command that theſe 
ones be made bread; whereas Luke ſpeaks 
but of one ſtone ; Command that this flone 
be made bread. This ſeeming contradi- 
ction may eaſily be reconciled, by con- 
ſidering, that by theſe Hot in Matthew, 
may be meant one of theſe ſtones, which 
is a very common hebraiſm ; as when *tis 
ſaid, that Jonah was gone down to the fides 
of the ſhip *, that is, one of the ſides; and 
elſewhere 'tis ſaid, 'that, when Chriſt was 
upon the croſs, the thieves, which were 


* 2 Cor. iv, 4. v Eph. i. 2. : 
| 6H crucified 


#. 
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| crucified with him, reviled him; which 
hebraiſm Luke explains, when he ſays, 


One of the malęfactors railed on him 
So, in this temptation, Satan pointing at 


ſome large ſtone, tempted him to turn 
it into bread ; and Matthew intends no 


more, when he ſays, Command that theſe 


ſtones, that is, one of them, be made 
bread. e 

Again, we obſerve another difference 
in the account given by 
that given by Luke, reſpecting the order 
of the temptations. Matthew ſpeaks of 
Satan's tempting him to fall down and 


worſhip him, as the third and laſt temp- 


tation, which, as it is more than proba- 
ble, it was; but Luke, inverting the or- 


der, lays down this temptation in the ſe- 


_ cond place. However, there is no con- 
tradiction between theſe two ; for the 
credit of an hiſtorian is not weakened, 


22 he relate matters of fact, though 


he does not, in every circumſtance, ob- 
ſerve the order in which things were 
done, eſpecially when nothing material 


depends upon it; ſo that, upon the 


whole, the difference between the ac- 
count of theſe two Evangeliſts, is fo in- 
conſiderable, that tis needleſs to ſay any 
thing farther on that head. We ſhall 


therefore proceed to conſider Chriſt's temp- 
tation, as we find it there recorded. And, 
1. We may obſerve the time in which 
he was expoſed thereunto, to wit, imme 
diately after his baptiſm, when he firſt 


enter'd on his publick miniſtry, having 
but juſt before received a glorious teſti- 
mony, by a voice from heaven, ſaying, 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleaſed *; upon which ir is ſaid, Then 
vas he led into the wilderneſs, to be tempt- 
ed of the devil; or, as Mark farther ex- 
irit driveth_ 


lains it, Immediately the fp 
Gm into the wilderneſs *. From whence 
we may take occaſion to infer, _ 
(I.) That God's children have reaſon 
to expect, in conformity to Chriſt their 


Head, that, after extraordinary manife- 


ſtations of divine love, they may ſome- 


times meet with great temptations; ſo 


chat, as grace is excited by the one, it 


may be exerciſed, tried, and the truth 


thereof more plainly evinced by the o- 


ther; and, indeed, in us, there is a par- 
ticular reaſon for it, which was not ap- 


plicable to our Saviour, namely, that, 


Mattbew, from 


concerning himſelf, on the like occaſion, 
from being exalted above meaſure . 


| (2) We may, from hence, obſerve, 
how Satan ſhews his malice and envy 


againſt God's people, ſo that, when they 


are raiſed neareſt to heaven, he will uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to bring them 
down to hell; and hereby he ſhews his 

ſition to God, by attempting to rob 
him of that glory, which he deſigns to 
bring to himſelf, by theſe extraordinary 
mantfeftations, as well as his people, of 


the bleſſed fruits and effects thereof, where- 


by he thinks to counter- act what God is 
doing for them. _ 2} vonagd- 
(3.) As our Saviour was tempted juſt 
Ye his entrance on his publick mini- 
ſtry, we learn, from hence; that when 
God defigns that his people ſhall engage 
in any great, uſeful, and difficult work, 
they are like to meet with great tempta- 


tions, which God ſuffers, that he may 


and fortify 


after greathonours confer'd upon us, when 


God is 
we may be kept, as the Apoſtle ſays, 
v Mart, ii. 4 4. Lake ill. 3. 
2 Exod, ive. 1, 10, 3. er. i. 6, 3. 


1 


pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf to us, fli nbd 2ii9ab 131 
I..) That he might faſt during the 
Matt, in. 17. © Mark & 12. 


put them upon being on their watch, 
them againſt many other 
temptations, which they may expect to 
meet with, in the diſcharge thereof. 
Many inſtances of this we have in ſcrip- 


ture; particularly in Moſes, when called 
to go into the land of Egypt * ; and the 


prophet [Feremzah, when ſent to a people, 


whoſe faces he was afraid , Satan ſug- 


geſted feveral unwarrantable excuſes, to 
diſcourage them from undertaking che 
work to which they were called. | 

2. The next thing to be obſerved is, 


the place in which Chriſt was expoſed to 


theſe conflicts with the tempter, namely, 
the wilderneſs. It is not our buſineſs to 


enquire what wilderneſs it was, whether 


one of the ſmaller wilderneſſes in the 
land of Fudea, or the great wilderneſs on 
the other ſide Jordan, fince the ſcripture 
is filent as to this matter ; though che 
latter ſeems more probable, ſince there are 


higher mountains in it than in the other; 


and we read, that that, wilderneſs, in 
which Chriſt was tempted, had in ir an 
exceeding high mountain, from whence 
the devil ſhewed him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them. 
There was in that wilderneſs mount Nebs, 


from the top whereof Moſes took a view 


of the whole land of Canaan : But, paſ- 
ſing by the conſideration of the particular 
wilderneſs, in which Chriſt was tempted, 
”_ — only obſerve, that the place 
nel providence deſigned for this con- 
flict was a wilderneſs. . 


2 Cor. xii. 7. 


time 


L by him into it at firſt, 
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time of his being there, that being a place 
deſtitute of neceſſary food: And this was 


order d by providence, not only as a par- 


ticular inſtance of his humiliation, but . 


that Satan might, from hence, take oc- 
caſion to ſuit one of his temptations to 
his condition, as being an hungred. 


(2.) Another reaſon was, that being 


ſeparate from all his friends and acquain- 
rance, he might be neither help'd nor 
hinder'd by them, that ſo Satan might 
have the greateſt advantage he could de- 


fire againſt him, as ſolitude is a ſtate 


moſt adapted to temptations ; and conſe- 
_ quently that his affliction herein, and 


the victory he ſhould obtain, ſhould be 


more remarkable: As none was with 


him to offer him any affiſtance, ſo none 
could take occaſion to claim a part in his 


triumph over the adverſary. 
As to what is faid, in the text, con- 
cerning his being led by the Spirit into the 


wilderneſs to be tempted, we humbly con- 
ceive that it is the Holy Spirit who is 


there intended, as the words ſeem to im- 
port ; for it would not be ſo proper to 
ſay, He was led by the impure ſpirit, the 
devil, to be tempted of the devil ; and 


Luke ſays, that, being full of the Holy, 


Ghoſt, be was led by the Spirit, that is, 
the Holy Ghoſt, with whom he was filled, 
into the wilderneſs *, Beſides this, it doth 
not ſeem agreeable to the holineſs of 
Chriſt, to ſuppoſe, that he went into the 
wilderneſs at the motion and inſtigation 
of the devil ; for that would have been 


fully go, in the way of temptation, when 

rovidence leads us there; but it is not 
lawful for us to go within the verge of 
Satan's temptations, by his own inſtiga- 
tion. And this ſeems farther probable, 
inaſmuch as tis ſaid, that, after the devil 
was departed from him, he returned in, or 
by the power of, the Spirit, into Galilee *. 
If he returned by the power of the Holy 
Spirit out of the wilderneſs, have we not 
equal ground to conclude that he was led 


But if it be ſaid, that he did not go 
into the wilderneſs by the inſtigation of 
the devil, but was carried thither with 
violence by him: though this would clear 
our Saviour from the guilt of going by 
the deyil'sperſwaſion in the way of temp- 
tation; yet we can hardly allow that God 


. * over Chriſt's. body, as to carry 


im where he pleaſed, by a violent mo- 
non. 150 5 Di 


him. 


If it be replied to this, that the devil 


might as well be ſaid to carry him into 


the wilderneſs, as to take him up into the 
holy city, and ſer him upon a pinnacle 
of the temple, by a violent motion; in 
which ſenſe ſome underſtand that paſſage 


in the ſecond temptation, wherein 'tis 


ſaid, that the devil did fo, in Ver. 5. 
what anſwer may be given to this, will 
appear from what may farther be ſaid, when 
we ſpeak to this temptation in particular. 

3- We ſhall now conſider the three 
temptations, mentioned in this ſcrip- 
ture, which he was expoſed to. And 
that, | Ss | 

(1.) More generally ; and accordingly 
we may obſerve, /, 


166. That the two firſt of them were 


very ſubtil; ſo that ſome would hardl 
have diſcerned wherein the ſin lay, had 


he complied with them; but that will 
be conſider d under a following Head. 


We need only remark, at preſent, that 
herein he acted like a deceiver, and ap- 


pear'd to be, as he is elſewhere called, 


The old ſerpent. In the third temptation, 


he openly diſcover'd his own vileneſs, and 
blaſphemouſly uſurped that glory which 
is due to God alone, when he tempted 


our Saviour to fall down and worſhip 


2%”, In theſe temptations, he inſinuates, 


that ſome advantage would accrue to our 


Saviour from his compliance therewith. 
This he generally does when he tempts 


us, wherein he makes an overture of ſome 
an unjuſtifiable action. We may law- 


advantage which we ſhall gain by our 


compliance. The advantage he propo- 


ſed, by the firſt temptation, was, that 
hereby he might prevent his ſtarving with 


hunger. By the ſecond, he ropoſed, that 
he might gain popular —_ e 


| uſe, by caſt- 
ing himſelf down from the temple, a- 
mong the people that were walking near 
it, that they might admire him for this 
wonderful action; and, in both theſe 
temptations, he urges him to give a proof 


of his being the Son of God, by which 


means his doctrine might be more readily 
received. In the third temptation, in- 
deed, the advantage is altogether carnal, 
and ſuch as, had Satan conſider'd the ho- 
lineſs of the Perſon he was ſpeaking to, 
and his contempt of the kingdoms of the 


world, and the glory thereof, he might 


eaſily have: ſuppoſed that our Saviour 
would have deſpiſed the overture, as 


3%. We may obſerve, chat, in the ſe- 
cod temptation, che devil refers to a 


* Ver, 14. 8 
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romiſe contain'd in ſcripture, and ſo puts 
bim upon that which carries in it the 


appearance of duty, namely, his depend- 


ing upon the divine protection, in expe- 
ctation that God would give his angels 
charge over him: But he quotes the 


ſeripture fallaciouſly, by leaving out a 


very material ching contained in it, He 
ſhall give his angels charge over thee, fo 


| heep thee in all thy ways ; whereby it is 
implied, that none have a right to depend 


on the divine protection, but they who 
are in the way of duty, which Chriſt 


would not have been, had he complied | 


with this temptation. 

_ 4, Another thing we obſerve is, that 
our Saviour not only refuſed to comply 
with the temptation, in all theſe three 
inſtances, but he aſſigned a reaſon of his 
refuſal, whereby it appears that he did 
this with judgment z and hereby we are 


inſtructed not only to refuſe to comply 


with Satan's temptations, but we ſhould 


be able to give a reaſon of our refuſal. 


And, as we farther obſerve, that our Sa- 
viour anſwers all theſe temptations, by 
refering to ſcripture, which he adhered 


to, as a rule to direct his conduct, and 


therein expreſſed the greateſt deference to 
it; ſo he teaches us to do the ſame, as 
the Pſalmiſt ſays, By the word of thy he 
T have kept me from the paths of the de- 


” Atroyer m > it is by the ſword of the Spirit, 


which is the-word of God, that we quench 


all the fiery darts of the wicked. 


| (2:) We ſhall now proceed to conſider 
the three temptations in particular, to- 


ther with our Saviour's anſwer to each 
of them, and that in the order in which 
they are related by the Evangeliſt Mat- 
_ thew, in Chap. iv. ER 

Firſt, The firſt temptation was, that 
he would prove his being the Son of God, 


by commandin ſtones to be made bread. 


The ſubtilty of this temptation conſiſts, 


1. In that it ſeem'd to be not only law- 


ful, but neceſſary, for Chriſt, on ſome 


occaſions, to give a proof that he was the 


Son of God; and his working miracles 


was the way by which this was to be 


done. And it would not ſeem, to ſome, 


unlawful 'for him to work a miracle, 


in turning ſtones into bread, ſince we 


read, among other miracles, of his mul- 


tiplying the loaves and fiſhes to feed the 


multitude ;' therefore why may he not 
produce bread, in a miraculous manner, 
as well now, as at any other time? 


2. Satan puts him upon working this 
miracle, from a principle of ſelf-preſer- 


Pal. xci. 1. . Pal, xvii, 4. 


15 


doubtleſs, 


* Eph, vi, 16, 17. 
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vation, which is a duty founded in the 


law of nature, to ſupply himſelf with 
neceſſary food, being an hungred ; and, 
if it was lawful for him to produce bread 
to feed others, was it not lawful to do 
the ſame for his own ſubſiſtence, eſpe- 
cially ſince he was in a place in which 
food was not to be obtained by any other 
means? n * 
3. He pretends to have a great concern 
for our Saviour's welfare, that ſo he might 
not periſh with hunger: Thus he thought 
to gain an advantage over him, by a 
retence of friendſhip, as he often does 
in thoſe temptations he offers to us, to 
promote our own welfare by unlawful 
Let us now conſider wherein the ſnare 
lay, which our Saviour was throughly 


appriz d of, and in what reſpects he would 


have ſinned, had he complied with this 
temptation. This will appear, if we 
conſider, c 5 
(I.) That it was not lawful for him to 
work a miracle, to gratify the devil; and 
that for this reaſon in particular, becauſe 
it would have been contrary to the gene- 
ral end and deſign of his working mira- 
cles, which was only for the advantage 


of his people, who are the proper ſubjects 
of conviction thereby; for him to work 


them with any other deſign, would have 
been to proſtitute a ſacred ordinance, or 
to apply it to one to whom it did not be- 

long. When the woman of Canaan came 
to him, beſeeching him to work a mira- 
cle, in caſting the devil out of her daugh- 
ter; ſhe being not a member of the 
Jewiſb church, or one of the ft ſheep of 
the houſe of Iſrael, our Saviour tells her, 
It is not meet to take the childrens bread 
and caſt it unto dogs; and that he was not 


ſent but unto the loft ſheep of the houſe of 


Iſrael *, that is, he was only to work 
miracles for the conviction of thoſe who 
were the proper ſubjects thereof; and, 

e would not have wrought 
this miracle at her requeſt, had ſhe not 
been a proper ſubject of conviction, which 
ſhe was, as an elect perſon, though not 
by nature an Iraelite. Now, to apply 
this to our preſent purpoſe, the devil was 
not a ſubject of conviction, and therefore 


Chriſt was not obliged to prove himſelf 


the Son of God to him; for which rea- 
ſon he would have ſinned, had he com- 
plied with this temptatie. 
(2.) Had it been otherwiſe, it doth not 
ſeem neceſſary, at this time, for him to 
prove himſelf to be the Son of God, ſince 


Matt. xv, 24, 6. 
| that 


—— — 


that had, but a little before, been ſuffi- 
ciently atteſted, by a voice from heaven; 


and therefore to work a miracle to con- 
firm it at preſent, would argue a kind of 


diſbelief of that teſtimony. | 
([3.) For Chriſt to work a miracle for 
his own ſubſiſtence, ſeems diſagreeable 
to the main deſign of his working mira- 
cles, which, as was before hinted, was 


his people's conviction that he was the 


Meſfah ; and therefore it does not ſuffi- 
ciently appear that he eyer provided for 


the neceflities of himſelf, or his family, 


in ſuch a way v. Bur ſuppoſe he had, at 


any time, ſubſiſted himſelf by working 
a miracle, it would have argued a di- 


ſtruſt of the providence of God to have 
ſupplied his hunger, at preſent, that way; 
as though God, who had hitherto pre- 
ſerved him without food, could not have 


continued ſo to do, as long as he was in 
the wilderneſs. And it would alſo have 


been contrary to one deſign of his being 
led there by the Spirit; which was, that 
he might humble himſelf by faſting, as 


well as conflict with Satan's temptations. 
© Thus concerning the firſt temptation that 
was offer'd by the devil. 


Let us now conſider Chriſt's anſwer to 


it. This is contained in Ver. 4. It is 
' aoritten, Man ſhall not live by bread alone, 


but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. The ſcripture here 


refer'd to, is in Deut. viii. 3. where we 
have the very ſame words; which, as 


they are applied by our Saviour to refell 
this temptation, imply in them two 
things: OG nd 
1, That man hath a better life to ſe- 
cure, than that which is maintained by 


bread, to wit, the life of the ſoul : Thus 


'tis ſaid, A man's life conſiſteth not in the 


abundance of the hog which he poſſeſſeth a. 


If we take it in this ſenſe, it is as though 


he ſhould fay, If I comply with this 


temptation, I ſhould fin againſt my own 


ſoul ; and, by uſing unlawful means to 
ſupport my natural life, ſhould loſe that 
ſpiritual life, which conſiſts in the divine 
avour ; or rather the meaning is 


_ 2%, That it is by the word of God's 


not, ſome time before this, w 
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power that our lives are upheld, which 


power, though it be ordinarily exerted in 


the uſe of means, by applying that pro- 
per food, which God NT - z yet . 
power can ſuſtain us without it, when we 
are called, in an extraordinary manner 
by him, to depend upon it, and have 
ground to conclude, as our Saviour now 
had, that our dependance ſhould not be 
in vain. Hitherto he had depended up- 
on it, for almoſt forty days, ſince he firſt 
was brought into the wilderneſs, and 
therefore he concluded, that it was his 
duty to exerciſe the ſame dependance, ſo 
long as he was there. ET 
Secondly, The ſecond temptation was 
that, in which Satan endeayour'd to per- 
ſwade him to caſt himſelf down from a 
pinnacle of the temple, expecting that 
God would preſerve him ſafe from dan- 
ger; pretending that hewwruld give his an- 
gels charge concerning him, and in their -. 
hands they ſhould bear him up, leſt, at any 
time, he ſhould daſh his foot againſt a lone. 
This was a ſnare laid, by the ſubtil ad- 


verſary, for his life ; and herein we may 
obſerve, 8 9 | 


1. That as, in the former temptation, 
he ſolicited him to diſtruſt the providence 
of God; and our Saviour's reply to it, 
contains an intimation of his firm reſolu- 
tion to depend upon it, for his farther 
preſervation, though without the neceſ- 
ſary food of life; now he tempts him, 
ſince he is refolved to depend on the 
power and providence of God, to do it, 
in an unlawful way, which is no other 
than a preſuming on the divine prote- 
ction, without a ſufficient warrant. 
2. He tempts him to the fin of ſelf- 
murder, which would be the conſequence - 
of his preſumption ; for, if providence 
did not preſerve him, which he had not 
ſufficient ground to conclude that it would, 
when engaged in an unlawful action, 
ſuch, . as throwing himſelf down from 
the temple would have been, this certain- 
ly would have proved his death. And 
the tempter. had ſomething farther than 


this in view, namely, to put a ſtop to 
the work of our redemption, and defeat 


v Some ancient and modern writers have ſuppoſed, that our Saviour previded for the neceilxics of his parents in a 
iraculous way; but the argument, which they bring to prove this, is not ſufhciently conclutive; namely; that when 

| - wrought his firſt publick miracle, in Cana of Galilee, mentioned in Fobx ii. his mother deſired him to 

3 n Them. on the marriage-feaſt with wine, Ver. 3. which, they ſuppoſe, fhe would never have thoug 


of, had he 


| ht miracles in private to ſupply her neceſſities, or provide food for her family : But 
this does not follow, from her deſiring him to do it now, fince ſhe might know, that, when he was enter'd on his publick 


miniſtry, he was to work miracles ; and therefore deſired him, on this occaſion, to put forth the firſt inſtance of his divine 
power therein. Again; this is ſaid to be the beginning of miracles which be did in Cana of Galilee, Ver. f I. and, probably, 
the firſt miracle that he wrought in any place; and, indeed, his reply to her, when fhe deſired that he would work this 
miracle, ſeems to imply, that he had never wrought miracles to provide for her family, when he fays, Noman, cobat 


ave I to do, with thee? q. d. my working miracles is no part of that obedience which IL owe tb t 
b pect aby private advantage thereby ; for theſe are to be wrought with another view. | 
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the great defign of Chriſt's coming in“ 
© the world; for, if he had died this 
y, by his own hands, he would have 


contracted guilt, and brought a diſhonour 
to the divine name, rather than have gi- 


ven ſatisfaction to divine 2 and 
finiſhed the work he was ſent into the 
world abour. __ 2 

3. In this, Satan tempts him alſo to a 
vain-glorious, and fruitleſs action, which 
was far from anſwering any valuable end: 
His throwing himſelf down from the top 
of the temple, among the people, who 
were gather'd together in that publick 


place of reſort, might, tis true, ha ve amuſed 


ſuch a miracle as they ſnould chuſe; and, 


* 


them, when ſeeing a perſon flying thro' 


the air; but it would not have been an 


expedient to confirm their faith, fince 


there was no explicit appeal to this mi- 


racle for the confirmation of any conteſt - 


ed doctrine, and therefore it would have 
cContradicted the general deſign of his 


working miraeles, and, in that reſpect, 


been unlawful. Had he been, indeed, 


at this time, at the bottom of the tem- 
ple, diſputing with the Fews about his 


miſſion, and offering to confirm it, 


had they inſiſted on it, that he ſhould go up 


to the top of the temple, and caſt himfelf 
_ down amongſt them, and fignified that this 
miracle ſhould decide the controverſy, 


for their conviction, I don't apprehend 


that ir would have been unlawful for him 
to have done it; nor would it have been 


an inſtance of preſumption for him, to 


expect the divine protection in ſo doing. 
But the caſe was other wiſe circumſtanced 

at preſent; the devil, who was aſſaulting 
him in the wilderneſs (as was before ob- 
ſerved) was no proper ſubject of con- 


viction; and none of his people were 
preſent, to deſire that this miracle ſhould 


be wrought, chat chey might believe. 


Having thus confider d the matter of 


the ſecond e e general, it may 


l us to enquire into the 
meaning of thoſe words, in Ver. 5. which 


are generally confider'd, as preparatory to 
it: Thus tis ſaid, The devil faketh him 
up into the boly city, and ſetteth bim on 


a pinnacle of the temple. The moſt 


common opinion, of thoſe who give their 
ſenſe of this ſcripture, is, that the devil 
had power over the body of Chriſt, to 
Carry it from place to place, which they 


reckon not to be an improbable ſup 
ſition, from the account that ſome give, 
who write on the ſubject of witchcraft, of 
perſons being ſo carried by him in a preter- 


(.) We cannot 
e Lukeive 144. | 
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natural way: But theſe relations have not 
much weight in them; and many perſons 


of judgment queſtion the truth thereof; 


but whether they be true or falſe, it 
makes nothing for this purpoſe, for 
which they are brought. We do not 
queſtion but that the devil, by divine 
permiſſion, might carry perſons, by a 
violent motion, from place to place; 
but whether our Saviour was carried by 
him from the wilderneſs to the top of the 
temple, is the queſtion to be debated. 
They, who ſuppoſe 


tion of the devil, without any thing pre- 


ter-natural in his being convey'd there by 


him; or elſe that the devil carried him there 


from the wilderneſs through the air; the 


latter of which is the moſt commonly 
received opinion: But we cannot fee ſuffi- 


cient reaſon to acquieſce in either of them. 


(..) As to the former of thefe opinions, 
I cannot think it lawful for our Saviour 
to go from the wilderneſs to the temple 
at the inftigation of rhe devil, for that 


by would be to go in the way of temptation, 
without a divine warrant. Had the Spi- 
rit of God carried him thither, and en- 


couraged him to throw himſelf down 


from thence, it had been his duty to 


have done it, as much at ir was to abide 
in the wilderneſs, being led there by the 


Holy Spirit: But as it would have been 


unlawful for him to come into the wil- 
derneſs to be tempted by the devil, ſo it 


would have been no leſs unlavrful to go 


from thence to the temple, at his defire. ' 


Moreover, it may be greatly queſtion'd, . 


whether our Saviour was fit to take ſo 


a journey, as from the wrilderneſs 
to the temple, after he had faſted forty 
days, and, it may be, his ſtrength im- 


paired thereby. And, indeed, when we 
read * of his return out of the wilderneſs 


into his own country, it was by the power 


of the Spirit, which fupplied his want of 
ftrength for fo great a journey; there- 


fore, as 1 was by the Spi- 
du 


rit, his fafe co back again was by 
the ſame” Spirit. And we can't ſuppoſe 


that he went out of the wilderneſs till the 


Spirit carried him out into his own 
country; therefore it does not appear 


that he went to the temple by the ſolici- 


tation of the devil, to be tempted by him 


po- there, and afterwards returned to the 
wilderneſs, to ſubmit to his laſt tempta- 


tion. „ eee 
altogether give into 


the 


| this to have been 
really done, either think that Chrift went 
there together with, and. at the inſtiga- 
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the other opinion, which, as was before 
obſerved, is the moſt common, namely, 
that the devil was permitted to carry our 


Saviour through the air, and ſet him on 


a pinnacle of the temple, which ſeems 
to be the more direct and literal ſenſe of 
the words of the Evangeliſt, relating to 
this matter; for the following reaſons. 


1*, The pinnacle of the temple, upon 


which the devil is ſuppoſed to have ſet 
our Saviour, was, as ſome writers obſerve, 
the ſharp point, or apex, or extremity of 
4 cone, on which it was not poſſible for 
the ſmalleſt bird to perch ; therefore a 
man could not ſtand upon it, and con- 
ſequently Chriſt could not be ſaid to be 
ſet upon it. „„ | 
To this, tis true, tis generally replied, 
that by his being ſet on a pinnacle of the 
temple, is meant his being ſet upon one 
* of the battlements, near one of 18 ſpires 
of the temple, on which men may con- 
veniently ſtand. Here they ſuppoſe the 
devil placed our Saviour, and then tempt- 
ed him to caſt himſelf down from thence. 
But ſuppoſe this be ſufficient to account 
for thoſe words that ſpeak of Chriſt's be- 
ing ſet on a pinnacle of the temple, and 
ſo enervates the force of this reaſon a- 
gainſt it, let it be farther confider'd, 

2%, That it does not feet probable 
that the devil ſhould have ſo much power 
over our Saviour, ſo as to carry him from 


place to place, at his will: But if it be 
replied to this, that ic contains no abſur- 


dity for God to ſuffer it; nor was it any 
moral evil in Chriſt to be thus carried, 
who muſt be ſuppofed herein to be alto- 
_ gether paſſive ; let it be farther conſi- 

der d, | | 


gur. That if the devil really carried 
him through the air, from the wilderneſs 


to the temple, this could not well be 
done, in an ma wey for that is 
contrary to the nature of things; for 
even the motion of a bird, len tea far 
lefs creature, through the air, if it be 
in the day-time, is not inviſible. Now 
if this preter- natural motion of our Sa- 
viour's body through the air was viſible, 
how comes it to paſs that no notice was 
taken of ir by the Jews, which would 
have been as remarkable an occutrence, 
as his flying from a pinnacle of the tem- 
ple ro the ground? Some of them, 
doubtleſs, would have been amuſed at it, 
and probably it would have given them 
occaſion to have ſaid ſomething con- 
cerning this preter-harural event; and 
othets, it may be, would have reproaeb d 
him for it; and from his flying by the 
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power of the devil, would haye taken 


_ occaſion to fay, that his other miracles 


were wrought by the ſame power, which 


would have ng umbrage to the ob- 


jection when they ſaid, He caſteth out de- 
vils by Beelzebub, tbe prince of the devils. 
If it be farther objected, that the devil 
might carry him to the top of the temple 
by night, and ſo his motion through the 
air not be obſerved. This ſeems very 


Improbable ; for then he muft continue 


there all night, till the people were ga- 
ther'd together the next day on the plain 


at the foot thereof, otherwiſe his caſting 


himſelf down from thetice would not 

have anſwered the end defighed thereby; 
there being none of the Fews preſent to 
obſerve the miracle; ad ſo the devil 
might have ſpared the pains. of carrying 


him to a pinnacle of the temple, and might 


have as well tempted him to have caſt 
himfelf down from à ptecipice in the wil- 
derneſs. We own, notwithſtanding, that 


it might be replied to this, that the devil 


might raiſe a thick fog iir the air in the 


day- time, fo that the people could not ſee 
him convey'd froth the wilderneſs to the 


temple: But, tho' this be poſſible, it don't 
ſeem probable, eſpecially when we conſi- 
der the other reaſons brought againſt this 
ſuppoſition in general; therefore we muſt 
have recourſe to ſome other fenſe, in 
which this ſcripture is to be underftood. 
Accordingly ſome ſuppoſe this was only 
done in vifion, and that he continued alt 


the while in the wilderneſs, which will, 


in ſome meaſure, account for ſeveral diffi- 
culties, that would ariſe from the ſuppo- 
fition, ofthedevil's having power over him 
to carry him from place to place; and this 
agrees with thoſe other ſcripures, thatſpeak 
of his being tempted forty days in the wil- 
derneſs. Nevertheleſs, this ſenſe 8 
appear very probable, as it ſuppoſes the devil 
et WAS greater poche ver Chriſt's 
imagination, than can readily be allowed 
of. And it ſeems to contain an abſurdity 


in this refpe& ; that Chriſt could not be 
aid ro work a miracle, by throwing hitr- 


ſelf from a pinnacle of the temple, if 


he were all chat white ſtanding in the wit- 
derneſs; and what proof would that have 


been of his being the Son of God? 
Object. If it be objected to this, that 
many things are (vid to be done, in viffon, 


by the prophers, which could not well 
be faid to be done ocfierwiſe ; as the pro- 
pher Exeliel, when he was among the 


captives in Babylon, is faid 20 be took 24 

a lock of bis head, did, by the Spirit, 

lifted up berubeen the earth an the ovens 
an 
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lemi; the meaning of which is, that he had 
an impreſſion hereof made on his imagina- 


tion, not much unlike to a dream, which 
inclined him, at the ſame time, to think 
himſelf carried to Feruſalem, and to behold 


the idolatry that was practiſed there. 
 Anſw, To this it may be replied, that this 
was a divine impreſſion upon the ſoul of 


the prophet; and we are not, from hence, 


inclined to think, that becauſe God has 
ſometimes appeared in viſion to his peo- 
ple, that the devil was ſuffer'd to do fo, 
with reſpect to our Saviour, or to have 
power over his imagination, to give it 
hence. 5 es 
Therefore there is another ſenſe, a lit- 
tle different from this, in which we can- 
not. but acquieſce, though not without 
great deference to thoſe who are other- 


that diſturbance, that would reſult from 


wiſe minded, namely, that the devil had 


neither power over Chriſt's body, nor 
actually carried him from the wilderneſs 
to a pinnacle of the temple, on the one 
hand; nor had he power to give diſtur- 
bance to his imagination on the other : 
But that he tempted, or endeavoured to 
erſwade him to go with him to Jeruſa- 
$41 which is called the Holy City, and 
then to go up to the top of the temple, 
and ſo caſt himſelf down among the 
people. EY, 1 3 
Object. The principal objection that is 
brought againſt this ſenſe of the words, is 
taken from its being contrary to the literal, 
or grammatical ſenſe thereof, inaſmuch 
as the devil is ſaid to fake him up into the 
Holy City, and ſet him on à pinnacle of the 
temple ; which does not ſeem to imply 
barely his diſcourſing with him of going 
there, and caſting himſelf down from 
thence. e ee "oF 
 Anſw. The only anſwer that need be 
given to this objection is, that, ſince what 


is done in viſion is repreſented in ſcrip- 


ture, as though it had been actually done, 
why may we not ſuppoſe, that what is 
offer d in converſation, may be repre- 
ſented as though it had been actually 


done, eſpecially conſidering, - that what 
was only diſcourſed of between perſons, 


is ſometimes ſaid to be done; as when 
the chief butler reports the converſation 
which he Os the chief baker | had with 
Joſepb in the priſon. He repreſents Fo/eph 
as doing what he only ſpake of, when he 


_ ſays, Me he reſtored unto mine office, and © 


| him he hanged * ; therefore there is no 


© 


abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that the devil's 


kack. vii. 3. Ses, xl, 13. 
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carrying our Saviour to Jeruſalem, and 
ſetting bim on a. pinnacle. of the temple, 
denotes nothing elſe but his tempting him 
to go there; and, if we take it in this 
ſenſe, the temptation is no leſs ſubril, or 
pernicious, in the deſign thereof; and 
our Saviour's anſwer to it, is equally ap- 
polite, and to the purpoſe, as though we 
ſuppoſe the devil had power to carry him 
there. „„ 
We ſhall now conſider Chriſt's anſwer 


— 


to this temptation, which is contain'd in 


theſe words, Thou ſhalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God, in which he refers to the 
words of Moſes * ; which, though they 
more immediately relate to the people's 
murmuring, and queſtioning, whether 
God was among them or not *, upon which 
occaſion the name of the place was called 
Maſh ; yet, inaſmuch as there are va- 
rious ways of tempting God, this general 
prohibition might well be applied by our 
Saviour to his own caſe, in anſwer to 
Satan's temptation ; and then it is as 
though he ſhould ſay, I will not tempt. 
the Lord my God, either by deſiring a 


_ farther proof of my ſonſhip, which has 


ſo lately been atteſted, by a voice from 
heaven ; or rather, I will not tempt him, 


| ſo as to expect his protection, when en- 


gaged, according to thy deſire, in an un- 
lawful action. e ne OT 
_ Thirdly, The third and laſt temptation, 
which was the moſt audacious, vile, and 
blaſphemous of all, is contained in Yer. 
8, 9. in which Satan makes an overture of 
the kingdoms of the world, and the lory 
thereof, to him, provided he would fall 
down and worſhip bim; in which we may 
obſerve, | "07 

1. Something preparatory to it, when 


 *ris ſaid, The devil taketh him up into an 


exceeding high mountain, and ſheweth him 
all. the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them. Whether this was actually 
done, or he only tempted him to go up 
into an high mountain, which was more 
convenient. for this purpoſe, I will not 
peremptorily determine. 'There are not 
ſo many difficulties attending the ſuppo- 
ſition, that it was actually done, as there 
were in the former temptation. If it be 
concluded, that it was actually done, it 
is very much to be doubted whether 


there was any mountain ſo high, as that 


he might, from thence, have a proſpect 

of the kingdoms of the world; or, if there 
was an exceeding high mountain in the 
wilderneſs where Chriſt was tempted, 


7 et, if we conſider the nature of viſion, 


Des, M. 1% 0d. avi, 7. 


there 


Saviour, is only the Ki ngdoms of the world 3 
| | | Luke iv. 6. 


— 


there are two things that would hinder a 
perſon's ſeeing the kingdoms of the world, 
though it were from the higheſt moun- 


(.) The convexity, or unevenneſs of the 


ſurface of the earth, which would hin- 


der the ſtrongeſt eye from ſeeing many 
kingdoms of the world; beſides, the fight 
would be hinder'd by other mountains 
intervening. T0 | 

(2.) If there were - ſeveral kingdoms, 
or countries, which might be beheld from 


the top of an exceeding high mountain, 


yet the organ of fight is too weak to reach 
many miles. Therefore, when Moſes was 


commanded, by God, to go up to the 
top of mount Piſgah, to take a view of 
the whole land of Canaan, it is generally 


thought there was ſomething miraculousin 
his ſtrengrhning his ſight, to ſee to the 
utmoſt bounds thereof; accordingly 'tis 


ſaid, that the Lord ſhewed him all the 
land), Now this can hardly be applica- 


ble to the caſe before us, relating to the 
devil's ſhewing our Saviour all the king- 


doms of the world; therefore the beſt 
and moſt common ſenſe that is given 


hereof, is, that he made a repreſentation of 
the kingdoms and glories of the world in 


the air, and preſented them to our Saviour's 


view in a moment; and a mountain was 
more convenient for this purpoſe, than if 
he had done it in a valley; which ſeems 


to be the moſt probable ſenſe of this text. 


2. We ſhall now conſider the temptation 


it ſelf, which is mentioned in Ver. g. All 
theſe things will I give thee, if thou wilt 


all down and worſhip me. The Evange- 
liſt Luke adds ſomething that is omitted 
by Matthew, as a farther illuſtration of 
this temptation, namely, that the power 
of confering a right to the kingdoms of 


the world, was deliver d unto him; and 


that to wwhomſoever he will, he gives it *, 


In this temptation, we may obſerve, 
1g f. Theabominable pride and inſolence 
of the devil, and his appearing herein 
to be the father of lies. Nothing could 


be more falſe, than for him to aſſert that 
the world was given him to diſpoſe of, as 


he pleaſed; whatever hand he may have 
in diſpoſing of it among his ſubjects, by 
divine permiſſion; yet he has no right to 


do this; ſo that herein we may obſerve 


his proud and blaſphemous inſinuation, 


in pretending to have a grant from God 
to diſpoſe of that which he reſerves in his 


own hand, to give as he pleaſes, 


2%, All that he pretends to give our 


Deut. xxxiv. I . 
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and, in exchange for them, he muſt quit 


his right to that better world, which he 
had, by inheritance, a, right to; and a 
power to diſpoſe of, which the devil has 


not. | | 
3. He pretends to give our Saviour 
nothing but what, as God and Mediator, 
he had a right to. This Satan mali- 
ciouſly queſtions, when, by the overture 
he makes thereof, he inſinuates, that he 
muſt be beholden to him for it. 
4. This he propoſes, as an expedient 
for him, to arrive to glory and honour an 
eaſier way, than to attain it by ſufferings; 
therefore tis as though he ſhould ſay; 
Thou expecteſt a kingdom beyond this 
world, but there are many troubles that 
lie in the way to it; whereas, by following 
my advice, and complying with this 
temptation, thou may'ſt avoid thoſe ſuf- 


ferings, and enter into the preſent poſ- 


ſeſſion of the kingdoms and glories of 
this world; by which, 'tis probable, he 
makes him an overture of the whole Ro- 
man empire: But this our Saviour deſpiſes, 
for he offer d it, who had no right to 
give it; and the terms, on which the 
overture was made, were very diſhonour- 
able; and the honour it ſelf was ſuch, as 
he did not value, for his kingdom was 
not of this world. If he had aim'd at 
earthly grandeur, he might eaſily have 


attained it; for we read, that he might 


once, not only have been made a 
king, but that the people intended to 
come and make bim ſo by force * ; upon 
which occaſion, he difcover'd the little 


value he had for this honour, by his re- 
tiring from them into a mountain himſelf 
alone, rather chuſing to continue in the 


low eſtate, which he deſigned to ſubmit 
to in this world, as a man of ſorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. 5 
- Thus concerning the overture made by 
Satan to our Saviour. Now let us conſi- 
der the condition on which he made it, 
namely, that he ſhould fall down and 
worſhip him; in which we may obſerve 
his pride, in pretending to have a right to 


divine honour, and how he attempts to 


uſurp the throne of God; and that to 
ſuch a degree, that no one muſt expe& 
favours from him, without giving him 
that honour, that is due to God alone. 

Again, he boldly and blaſphemouſly 


tempts Chriſt to abandon and withdraw 


himſelf from his allegiance to God, and, 


at the ſame time, to deny his own deity, 
as the Object of worſhip, and 3 15 


caſt away that crown of glory, hi 
Job vi. i. 
6 K 


bas 
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bas by nature, and to put it on the head 


__ ons. wp | 1 8 pots 
..) Our Saviour deteſts the temptation 
Vith the greateſt abhorrence, can no lon- 


and therefore 
to deſtroy him: yet that he ſhould venture 


him? Could he think, chat he, 
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of his avowed enemy. Thus concerning 
his third and laſt temptation ; We may 


now conſider, ' 


3. Chriſt's reply to it, together with 
the repulſe given to the adverſary, and 
the victory obtained over him, who here- 
upon departed from him ; where we may 
* (1) That he again makes uſe of ſcrip- 
ture, refering to what is ſaid therein, in 
different words, though the ſenſe be the 


fame, Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God 


and ſerve bim, and to bim ſhalt thou 
cleave v. This is a duty not only founded 


in ſcripture, but in the law of nature, 


and may be proved from the perfections 
of God, and our relation to him, as crea- 


ger bear to converſe with the blaſphemer, 
and therefore ſays, Get thee hence, Satan. 
He commands him to be gone, and Satan 


immediately leaves him, being, as it 
were, driven away by his almighty power. 
This is more than we can do; neverthe- 
lefs, in the like caſe, we ought, as the 
| Apoſtle did, to beſeech the Lord that be 
might depart from us*; or, to uſe our 


Saviour's words on another occafion, The 
Lord rebuke thee, O Satan. Thus Chriſt's 


' temptations, though very grievous and 


afflictive, were not only ſurmounted, but 


the adverſary, that affaulted him, was 
oOyercome by him, in his own Perſon. ; 
© From what hath been ſaid, concerning 
Chriſt's temptations, we infer, | 


1. The deſperate andunparallel'dhold- 
neſs of Satan, in that tho! he knew well 
enough that op was the Son of God, 

able not only to reſiſt, but 


* 
w 


thus to. affault him; whereas, at other 


3 ö ans * 2 
times, he ſeems to be afraid of him, which 


occaſioned him to ſay, Art thou come to 


Aeſtroy us before the time *? and elſewhere, 


Art "thou come to tor ment us before the 
tine? Beſides, he knew, that by this 
action, his own guilt and miſery would 


be increaſed ;- bur what will not malice, 
anda deep-rooted hatred of God and god- 
| linefs, prompt perſons ro! The attempt 

Was certainly moſt unfeaſable, as well as 

- prejudicial to himſelf. | Did Satan ſup- 


poſe that he ſhould gain a 1 over 
W 


fer di be ſnileſr Tofermitiesof this Liſe. 


Hope, that tho the human nature of Chriſt 
were united to the divine, yet it might 


he left to it felf ; and then he thought it 


more poſſible to gain ſome advantages 
againſt it, which was a groundleſs ſuppo- 
ſition, and altogether unbecoming the rela- 
tion that there is between theſe two na- 
tures: And it was alſo iapoflible that he 
ſhould be overcome, inaſmuch as he was 


filled with the Holy Ghoſt from his fire 


conception, and the unction which he 
had received from the Holy Ghoſt, would 


have effectually ſecured him from falling. 


Whether the devil knew 'this, or no, he 
did not conſider it; and therefore his at- 
tempt againſt our Saviour, was an in- 
ſtance of the moſt ſtupendous folly in 
him, who is deſcribed as the old ſerpent 


for his great ſubtilty. 


27, From Chriſt's temptation, we may 
infer the greatneſs of his ſufferings. It 
could not but be grievous to him to be 


inſulted, attack'd, and the utmoſt endea- 


yours uſed to turn him afide from his al- 
legiance to God, by the worſt of his ene- 
mies. And, as Satan's temptations are 
not the ſmalleſt part of the affliction of 
his people, they can't be reckon'd the 
ſmalleſt part of his own ; nevertheleſs, 
the iſſue thereof was glorious to himſelf, 
_ ſhameful to the enemy that attack d 
Zar. This affords encouragement to be- 
lievers, under the various temptations 
they are expoſed to. They are nor, in- 
deed, to think it ſtrange that they are 
tempted, inaſmuch as they are herein 
conform d to Jeſus Chriſt, the Captain of 
their ſalvation ; but they may, from 


. Chriſt's temptation, be inſtructed that it 


is not a ſin to be tempted, though it be 


a ſin to comply with Satan's temptations; 


and therefore that they have no ground 
to conclude, as many do, that they are 
not God's children, becauſe they are 
tempted. Moreover, they may not only 


hope to be made partakers of Chriſt's 


victory, as the fruits and effects thereof 
redound to the ſalvation of his people, 
but to receive help and ſuccour from him 
when they are tempted; as he, who /uf- 


fer d, being tempted, is able to ſuccour them 


that are tempted . Thus concerning Chriſt's 
humiliation, as tempted. _ 445 

4. Chriſt humbled himſelf, in being 
ſubje& to thoſe ſinleſs infirmities, which 


were either common to the human na- 


of 


of choſe afflictions, which he endured, 
tock their riſe from the ſm or miſery of 
others: Thus he is ſaid to have been 


affifted in all the affliction of bis people's ; 


which was an inſtance of that great 
pathy and compaſſi 


for the degeneracy and apoſtacy of the 
Fewifſh nation, the contempt they caſt 
on the goſpel, whereby his miniſtry, 
though diſcharged with the greateſt faith- 
fulneſs, was, through the unbelief of thoſe 
ar whom he exerciſed it, without 
its defired ſucceſs: Thus he is repreſent- 
eld by the prophet, as complaining, I have 
laboured in vain; TI have ſpent my ſtrength 
for nought,and inwvain " ; and, when he had 
almoſt finiſhed his miniſtry among them, 
and look'd upon 
people, He beheld the city and wept over 


it. 


ruption, and the breakings forth thereof in 
thoſe whom he loved, in a diſtinguiſhing 


manner: Thus he was ſometimes afflicted 


in his own ſpirit, by reaſon of the hard- 
neſs of the heart of his diſciples, and the 
various inſtances of their unbelief. 
 Theſeafflictions, more eſpecially, might 
be called relative, as the occaſion thereof 
was ſeared in others: But there were ma- 
ny afflictions whichhe endured that were, 


more eſpecially perſonal ; ſuch as hun- 


ger, thirſt, fatigue, wearineſs in travelling 
to and fro in the diſcharge of his publick 


on which he bare to- 
wards them. Sometimes he was grieved 


Jeruſalem as a ſelf-ruin'd 


And, beſides this, he was ſome- 


times grieved for the remainders of cor- 
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perſecutors, having alſo conffict- 
ed with the terrors of death, 
and the powers of darkneſs, felt 
and born the weight of God's 
wrath, he laid down his life an 
offering for fin, enduring the 
painful, ſhameful, and curſed 
death of the croſs. 


Quks r. L. herein conſiſted Chriſt's 
j humiliarion aſter bis death ? 


Answ. Chriſt's humiliation after 
his death, confiſted in his being 
buried, and continuing in the 
ſtate of the dead, and under the 
power of death, till the third 
day, which hath been otherwiſe 
expreſſed in theſe words, He 


N conſidering the ſubje&-matter of 


| theſe Anſwers, we are led to take a 
view of our Saviour, in the laft ſtage of 


life, expoſed to thofe ſufferings which 
went more immediately before, or at- 


tended his death. And. 


I. Let us confider him in his ſufferings 
in the garden, when his ſoul was exceed- 


miniſtry ; and that poverty and want of ing forrowful, even unto death; and he 


the common neceſſaries of life, which' he 


ſubmitted to, whoſe divine bounty ſup- 


plies the wants of all creatures. Thee, 
and many orher ſufferings, he endured in 
life, which were agreeable ro that ſtate 
of humiliation, in which he was, during 

the whole courſe thereof. And this leads 


Secondly, To confider his humiliation 


immediately before, as 
| after his death. | 


Quese. XLIX. How did Obrif 


bumble himſelf in his death * 


been betray'd by Judas, forſaken 


by his diſciples, ſcorned and 


lejected by the world, condemn'd 


by Plate, and tormented by his 


s Iſai, lxiii. 9. 
Ver. 43. 


them, as what was nece 
advantage, when he ſays, Watch and pray, 
"that ye enter not into temptation *. But 
they ſeemed 
for his diſtreſs, or their own impending 


well as in and 


n Chap. zlix. 4. | Luke xix. 41. 


deſired his diſciples, not only as an i- 
ſtance of their ſympathy with, and re- 
gard to him in his agony, that they would 
tarry 
he went a little farther, and pray'd, as 
one that taſted more of the bitterneſs of 


at a ſmall diſtance from him, while 


that cup, which he was to drink, than 
he had done before; but preſs d this upon 
ry to their own 
very little concerned, either 


danger; for, when he return d, he found 


| 992 them afleep, and upbraids them for it, 
Answ. Chriſt humbled himſelf 
in his death, in that having 


What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour * ; and afterwards, though he had 
given chem this firſt kind and gentle re- 


proof, for their unaccountable ſtupidity, | 


and repeated his charge, that they ſhould 
watch and pray; yet, when he came a 
ſecond time, he found them aſleep again *. 
This was, doubtleſs, an addition to his 


k Mau. zwi 35, 39, 1. I Ver. 40. 
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afflictions, that they, who were under 


the higheſt obligations to him, ſhould be 
ſo little concerned for him. 


1 II. After this, he was betray'd by Judas, 


a pretended friend, which added to the 


affliction. This does not argue any un- 
willingneſs in him to ſuffer, as is evident 
from his own words, ſome time before, 


vis. I have a baptiſm to be baptized with, 


and how am I flraiten'd till it be accom- 
liſhed ? As alſo from his going up to 
Feruſalem with that deſign, as knowing 
that his hour was at hand. How eaſily 
might he have declined this journey, had 
he been unwilling to ſuffer ? And, if he 
thought it his duty to be at Jeruſalem, 
at the feaſt of the paſſover, which was 
not abſolutely neceſſary, (for all were not 
obliged to come there at that feaſt) he 
might, notwithſtanding, had he been un- 
willing to ſuffer, have went there pri- 
vately: But, inſtead of that, he made a 


more publick entrance into it than was 


uſual, riding in triumph, and accepting 
of the loud acclamations and Hoſannahs 
of the multitude, which, any one might 
ſuppoſe, would draw forth the envy of 
his inveterate enemies, and ſharpen their 
malice againſt him, and thereby haſten 
the execution of their bloody deſign. 
Again, that he did not ſuffer unwilling- 
ly, appears, in that, when the band of 
officers, being led by Judas, was ſent to 
apprehend him, He asks them, Whom ſeek 
4d They anſwer'd him, Jeſus of Nazareth; 
Jeſus ſaith unto them, I am he; upon 


| which we read, that hey went backward, 
At my 


and fell to the ground e, and gave him an 
opportunity to make his eſcape, had he 
intended to decline theſe laſt ſufferings : 


their hands, but prohibited the overture 


of a reſcue, which Peter attempted in his 


favour v. As to what concerns his being 
betray d into the hands of his enemies, by 
one of his diſciples, this is often men- 
tioned, as a very conſiderable part of his 
ſufferings: The price which the traytor 
demanded, or which was the moſt that 
they would give him for this barbarous 
and inhuman action, was thirty pieces of 
| filver *. This being foretold by the pro- 


| phat, is repreſented as an inſtance. of the 


higheſt contempt that could be caſt upon 
bim: He calls it @ goodly price that I was 


= Luke xii. 30. John xviii, g—6 


| I Ver. 10, It. | 
4 A piece of ſilver is the ſame which is elſewhere called a ſhekel, which was v 


prized at of them * ; it was the price of 


a ſervant, or ſlave, when puſh'd by an 


ox, ſo that he died. This ſhews how 
little he was valued, by thoſe who were 
under the | higheſt obligations to him. 


And providence permitted it to be a part 


of his ſufferings; that we may learn, from 
hence, that hypocrites ſometimes mix 
themſelves with his faithful ſervants 
who, notwithſtanding the maſk, or dif. 


guiſe of religion, which they affect, their 


hypocriſy will, one time or other, be 
made manifeſt. This was not a wound 


given by an open enemy, bur a pretend- 


ed friend, and therefore more grievous ; 
and this might alſo give occaſion to ſome 
to. caſt a reproach on his followers, (for 
what will not malice ſometimes ſuggeſt) 
as though they were all like him; and 
their pretence to religion were no other 


than hypocriſy. 


III. Another inſtance of Chriſt's humi- 


liation was, in that he was forſaken b 


his diſciples: Thus we read, that when 
he was apprehended, all the diſciples for- 
fook him and fled * ; from whence we may 


learn, 


1. How unable the beſt of God's peo- 
ple are to exerciſe that holy courage and 
| fortitude that is neceſſary in trying diſpen- 


ſations of providence, eſpecially when 
deſtitute of extraordinary aſſiſtance from 
the Spirit of God. | 

2. This was order'd by providence, to 
enhanſe Chriſt's ſufferings, in which 
none ſtood with him to comfort or 
ſtrengthen him; as the Apoſtle Paul ſays, 
firſt anſwer no man ſtood with me, 
but all men forfook me, which could not 


0 be otherwiſe than a very afflictive circum- 
But he not only deliver d himſelf into 


ſtance ; nevertheleſs, 

3. There was a farther deſign of 
providence in permitting this cow- 
ardiſe, namely, that they might not 
ſuffer with him; and therefore tis ob- 
ſerved, by one of the Evangeliſts, that 
when our Saviour was apprehended by the 
officers, he deſired leave of them, that 
his diſciples might go their way *, If 
they had been apprehended, it may be, 
they might haye been accuſed, condemn'd, 
and crucified with him ; which might 
give occaſion to ſome to ſuppoſe, that 
they bore a part in the purchaſe of our 
redemption, whichbelong'd to him alone; 


alued at about half a crown, Englj6 


money; ſo that tha whole price for which our Saviour was ſold into their hands, was no more than Three pounds 


| fifteen ſhillings. | 2 
ech. z. 137. Erod. xxi. 3h, 


© Matt. Avi, 36, 


2 Tim, ir. 16. Jcha xvi. 8. 


and 
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and therefore tis ſaid, concerning him, 
TI have trodden the wine preſs alone, and 
of the people there was none with me v. 
70 this we may add, 

IV. That it was another part of Chriſt's 
ſufferings, that he was diſowned and de- 
nied by Peter; ſince this would give 
occaſion to ſome to think that he was not 
worthy to be acknowledged by his friends, 
while he was inſulted and perſecuted by 
his enemies. In the account the Evan- 
geliſt gives of this matter *, we may ob- 
ſerve, ens 

1. That Peter was not, at this time, 
in the way of his duty, though, proba- 
bly, it was love to our Saviour, and a 
deſire to ſee the iſſue of his trial, that 
might occaſion his going into the High 
Prieſt's palace; yet this he had no call 


to do at preſent, it was a running into the 


midſt of danger, eſpecially conſidering 
our Saviour, as in the ſcripture but now 
refer'd to, had got leave for his diſciples 
to withdraw. This, Peter ought to have 
done; for, as we are not to decline ſuf- 
, ferings when called to bear them, ſo we 
are not, without a ſufficient warrant, to 
ruſh into them, or to go, as he did, in 
the way of temptation. - 5 
2. It was not only ſhame that induced 
him to deny our Saviour, but fear; for, 


tis probable, he might be informed that 
the High Prieſt aſked him concerning his 
diſciples, as well as his doctrine, there- 


fore he might think, that, by owning him 
and his doctrine, he might be expoſed to 


ſuffer with him; which, notwithſtand- 
kis ſelf-confident reſolution a little be- 


fore, when he ſaid, Though I ſhould die 
with thee, yet will J not deny thee *; he 
was now afraid to do. : 


Feſus of Galilee ; but he was attack'd 
0 
/ 


by one 

bein bi i; ONUS EM 
off, who ſaid, Did I not fee thee in the 
garden with him*? This ſtill encreaſed his 
fear; for he not only appeared as a wit- 
neſs againſt him, and charged him with 
having been with him in the garden, but 
alſo intimates, that he attempted to reſcue 


him, and that by force of arms, which, 


as he apprehended, might render him 


obnoxious to the laſh of the law, as en- 
deavouring to make a riot, for which he 


concluded that he was liable to ſuffer pu- 
niſhment; and the perſon, whoſe ear he 


Y Iſai. Ixiii. 3. 
Mark viii. 38. 


Matt. xxvi. 69—72. | 
© John v. 40. 


the ſervants of the 7” Prieſt, 
's kinſman, whoſe ear Peter cut 


Ver. 35. 


cut off, being the High Prieſt's kinſman, 
this would lay him ſtill more open to his 
reſentment. Thus Peter, through the 
weakneſs of his faith, and the prevalency 


of his fear, denied our Saviour; and this 


was thrice repeated with curſes and exe- 
crations annexed to it, which ſtill en- 
creaſed his guilt, tended to expoſe reli- 
gion, as well as caſt a reproach on our Sa- 
viour, who was then bearing his teſtimo- 


ny to the truth, 


V. Another inſtance of Chriſt's humi- 
liation was, that he was ſcorn'd and re- 
jected by the world; ſcorn'd, as though 
he had been inferior to them : Thus he 
is repreſented by the Pſalmiſt, as ſaying, 
Jam a worm, and no man; a reproach of 
men, and deſpiſed of the people. All they 
that ſee me, laugh me to ſcorn ; they ſhoot 
out the lip, they ſhake the head. This 
was, doubtleſs, a malicious deſign, to 
bring his doctrine into contempr, and 
fill the minds of men with prejudice. 
againſt it, and make them aſhamed to 
own it. Our Saviour puts theſe both to- 


gether, when he ſpeaks of perſons being 


aſhamed of him, and of his worde. They 


had often rejected him, by their unbelief; 


and this crime was the greater, becauſe they 
were under the greateſt obligations to the 
contrary. How often did he invite them, 
in the moſt affectionate manner, to come 
to him, and annex hereunto a promiſe 


of eternal life? we find, notwithſtand- 


ing that, he had reaſon to complain, as 


he does, Te will not come to me, that ye. 
might have life ©, 5 5 
Here we may obſerve the different tem- 
er of the eus, before he appear d publick- 
ly among them, from what it was after- 


© wards. When John the Baptiſt, his fore- 
3. He was not only accoſted by the 
damſel, who told him, that he was with 


runner, told them, that he would ſhortly 

be made manifeſt to 1/rae/, multicudes 
flock'd to his miniſtry, counted him as 
a great prophet, and rejoiced in his light 
for 4 ſeaſon, and, at the ſame time, were 
baptized; and. profeſſed their willing- 
neſs to yield obedience ro Chriſt. But all 
this was. upon a groundleſs ſuppoſition, 


that he would appear as an earthly mo- 


narch, ere& a temporal kingdom, bring 


all other powers into ſubjection to it, and 


ſo deliver them from the Roman yoke, 


and advance them to great honours in © 


the world: Bur, when they ſaw it other- 
wiſe, and that he appear'd in a low hum- 
bled ſtate, and profeſs d, that his king 
dom was not of this world, and there- 
b John &viii, 26. ; c Pfal. xxĩi. 65 7 


6 L 


fore 


held, but b pl faith, and, in 


oy in him: Thus th 


confer d upon ſome 


fnote 


*ſaymig, 


* Num xv. 30. 
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MA his ſubjects muſt ſeek for a glory 


that lies 7 7 it, which cannot be be | 
a= 


the expe 
185 chere mich up "heir croſs and fol- 
w him, imme 1 they were o ffend- 
rophet foretells, 
that he ſhould be for 4 T1 of ftumbling, 
and for a rock of affence to both the bouſes Ig 

1irael on and the ſalmiſt ſtiles him, T 
Alone which the builders refuſed * ; 5; both 
which predictions are applied to Chriſt 
by the Apoſtle Peter *. This was alfo 
foretold by Simeon, See our Sa- 
viour, when he was in his infancy, Be- 
hold, this Child is jet for the e fall and riſing 


again of many in Iſrael, and for a In, 


« c 


which ſhall be ſpoken again". And this 


offence taken at him, is intimated to have 


been almoſt univerſal, as appear'd from 


the ſmall number that adhered to him, 
when he was here on earth, which gave 
him occaſion to fay, Bleſſed i is be Who- 
foever ſhall u not be tad —_* 

his treatment he met with throughout 
the Whole courſe of his miniſtry, when 
1 500 loaded him with the h) b Injyrigys. 


mie vit ; hs re} INE bim to t ut⸗ 
wolf; 95 it 18 prong bem: : 
phemed, and caſt Fi hy on him, wh 
reſpect to all thoſe offices which he 
executes as Mediator, As to his prophe- 
rical office, with | what abominable pro- 


. 


of prophecy, which ns e always 
counted a "peculiar Doty, was 


f the 
they were honoured ab 1 en oth Er na- 
tions in the world! And t contem t. 
do they caſt on him, who B. Nats fficien 97 
wy himſelf tö be cater, than, all 
other 7 when, as'i is faid, T Mg. 
; 4 


with the "palms" of their han I 
-ophecy unto us, thou Chrift, who, 


P us, tt 
ih thr mpte Thee 17 The y alſo PTY, an 


their bla ey in conte re his Prieſt 
17 oe When they y fay, : 


bi iſe 22 e he cannot [ove and allp his king: 


In derifion they put on hi 
2 fear, ef obe, Platte; 2 2 cf ⏑ of 1 th — 
and put it on r brs beg 4, "and 7 reed in? 10 Tight . 


hand, "and bowed the 1 by ore hin 97 
bebe n 1, , Hh 125 7 


King. 2 
Jews b. 
They alſo expreſs' 4 the PE cone 
tempt « of Wi, by prefering a . Mi: . 


e, ſaved, others, XX 


— 


torious criminal, who was a Fader and a 
murtherer, before him; and accor dingly, 

as the prophet ſays, He was number d 
with the tranſgreſſors, as though he had 


been the greateſt of them, whereas he had 


done no piglence; neither was any deceit in his 


mouth *: Thus the Apoſtle tells them, 
Ye denied the Holy One, and the juſt, and 
defired @ murderer to be granted unto you? , 
0 10 made an overture to releaſe 

him, they cried, with one conſent, Not 
this man, but Barabbas *. 

From hence we may learn, 

1. That the beſt of men are not to ex- 
pect to paſs through the world without 
reproach, or contempt, how exact, in- 
nocent, or blameleſs, ſoever their conver- 
ſation be. 

2. We are not to judge of perſons, or 
8 eſpecially, in matters of religion, 
merely by the o inion of the world con- 
cer them; ſince it is no uncommon. 


thing or religion it ſelf to be had in con- 


tempt, as well as thoſe who adhere to it. 
3. We ought not to have reſpect to 
the praiſe or eſteem of men, as a motive 


is. to induce us to chooſa and adhere to the 


way of God, and godlineſs: Thus oun Sa- 
viour fays, 1 receive not honour from mem, 
that is, I value it not, ſo, as to regulate 
my converſation thereby; ; ; and then he 
adds, How can ye believe which: receive 
honaur, one of: another, and ſeek nat the 


hq that cometh God only ©? 
faneneſs do they ſpeak. of the ſacred gilt nout: from Go 


4. Let us not think the — of, Chriſt, 


% his goſpel, becauſe they are reproach d, 


ut rather, as the Apoſtle adyiſeth, Go- 


chereby b unto hin, without the, camp, bearing 


hrs reproaeh,* 3 and not only. be content. 
to bear i it, bug count it our honour; ; a8 
ſays elſewhere, concerning himſelf, 
God forbid that I ſhould glory, JSeve.in: the. 
eroſy of our, Lord, Feſus Crit, 
& Let. us take heed, that, while. we 
ſeem ta honqur Chriſt by our profeſſion, 
and teſtify our abharreneę of the contempt 
that Was caſt on him, by. his enemies, we- 
o not reproach. him 1 practiſe; 
and. that either by ſinning pte 8 L 
which is called, A; reproaching,. of the 
Lord e, or by nat. reproving and, beaxing 
our, teſtimony. againſt thoſe who .blaſ- 


. DH and ee by, which means, 


11 partake with b chem in their crime. 


VI. Ous Sayiqus vas conderpn d.by Pi- 
late, 05 Bb offer d him, 


f Ja. viii, 14. f 5 5 Pſa il. 22, u f Pet, ii. 7 „ e | Luk Ji, SY 

BY - ; "* 4 M i. 6. 
1 Chap. xvi. 67, 68. * Xtvii. 42. e Ver. 28, 299 0 Iſai. lin, 9, W. 5 ber ili. 14. 
4 John xvii. 397 40: | x |< Chips v. 41¹. + Ve: 4 5 * B44 Ga, vi. 14. 


Were 


CxRTS H, proſocutci by the Jews, tyved; ande 


were without any pretence, or form of 
law but no he is ſet before a court of 
judicature, and there tried, and ſentence 
paſs d immediately before his crucifixion. 
In this they had no regard to the exerciſe 
of juſtice, nor deſire to proceed in à legal 
way with any good and honourable deſign, 
but to prevent the inconvenience that 
would have ariſen from their putting him to 
death in a riotous and tumultuous manner, 
without the form of a trial. This they 
had, in ſome particular inſtances, at other 
times, deſigned, or attempted to do, but 
they thought it not a ſafe Way of pro- 
ceeding; ſince they might after wards 
have been called to an account for it; by 
the civil magiſtrate, as the town-clet 

ſays, upon occaſtofi of the tumult at 
Epheſus, We ate in danger to be called in 
queſtion for this day's uproar”, There- 
fore our Saviour, being apprehended, is 
brought before Pilate, the Roman gover- 
nor; and there were the chief Prieſts and 
Elders mer together, as hisaceuſersand pro- 
ſecutors; and che whole proceſs was the 
moſt notorious inſtanee of injuſtice, chat 
ever was practiſed inany court of judicature 
in the world. Whatever pretence of liw 


there might be, che aſſembly was cer- 


minly tumultuous. Tis not uſual for 
perſons who are tried for capital matters 
to· be inſulted, not only by the rude mul- 
titude of 8 l 
by the judge himſblf, as our Saviour was, 
being ſpit upon buffered; and ſmote with 
the palms of tkeir Hands; and Pille al- 
| ſo; with a“ ſarvaſticle ſheer, ufſberoming 
the character of a· judge; ſays; Behold the 


Mun; Bebolu your” King. Here we may 
Ohſerve, 1 


n Concerning lis proſeeutbrs, tliat 
they ſought! falſe witneſſes againſt him, 


that is they endesvoured to perſwide;- 
or bribe any that'they-could® find, among 
the moſtvile and proffigate wretehes; to 
come in againſt hit; | nevertheleſs; they” 


could? nor bei 
ſome time: Thus tis ſaid, They ſought 


| falſe. witneſs againſt Jeſus to put him to 


death\.. but found” none; yea; though many 


een ene, yet Seim hey nine". 


Tho evidence that many gave was not 
ed and therefore they were ſet a- 


'tis"obfſerv'd,* that rhei Wirmeys" did mr 
agtee together ; and, if they had agreed in 
theirteſtimony, the matter alledged againſt 


Rators that are preſent, but 


ng this matter to bear for 


86; at laſt they found two, wibrtr tlie 
depended On, | A8 legal ev idences: But 


ey Pilate 499 


fay, T will deſtroy this temple that is mad: 


with hanth ; and; within three days, Twill 
Build another mate without hands *©; which 
refers to what he Had ſaid When he drove 
the buyers and ſellers out of the temple, 
and foretelling his reſurrection from the. 
dead, he uſes this metaphorical way of 
ſpeaking ; that hen cher had deſtroyed 
this retiple, meaning his body, he would 
falſe it up in three days. We will ſuppoſe, 
that the Fee, then preſent; did not un- 
derſtand what he meant by this expreſ- 
ſibn, or that he did hot explain it, as the 
Evangeliſt does: But let them take it in 
what ſenſe they would, it carries no 
crime itt it fot Him to fay ſo; and there- 
fore it is obferved, that when this was 
witneſſed agaiift him, though the High 
Ptteft urged him to make a reply, be 
held his peace, aud anſwered nothing, be- 
cauſe there Was nothing alledged worth 
ati anſwer ; the thing he was charged 
with carried in it its own confutation, and 
infer'd not the leaſt degree of guilt in him. 
This his enemies chemſelves ſeem'd to be 
ſenfible of; and therefore they aſl#him 
this trying queſtion, Art thou the Chriſt, 
the Son of the bleſſed? expecting that his 
reply to this would have afforded matter 
for them to proceed upon for his con- 
viction. To this our Saviour gives a di- 
rect anſwer, ſaying, I am; and ye ſhall 


ſee the Sen of man fitting o the right hand 


of power, and coming in the clouds of hea- 
bene. Fete he was called to give a re- 
ply ; the queſtion'was worthy of an an- 
{wer ; and therefore he does not, on this 
occafion, hbld' His peace, but witneſſed 
a” good! confefſion;” thöügh He Knew it 


would coſt Hitti His life. 


2. S6the things may be obſerveck con” | 
cerning Pilatès conduct in his trial; as, 

(4) He acted contrary to that good 
advice that was given him by his wife; 
which; becabſe the Evangeliſt thinks it 
worthy* to be täkell notice” of, as oc 
caſioned by a” dteam; in which ſhe 
told him, She had ſuffer'd many things 


becauſe* of him, gives ground to con- 


elude chat it was à divine dream, which 
render d the adyice more ſolemn, and, as 
ſuch; deſerved: his regard. 1 adn 


(2) He acted” agninft” the dictates or. 


is om conſcience, for he Enew, that the 
chief. priefis bad-deliver'd' bim for envy c, 
ati} therefore be out te have dc d 8li 
farther proceedings, as in caſes of mali- 
cious proſerueions; and it farther ap- 


hire was no crime; namely, Iv ber il Bim) peure, irt he acted Aga inſt his cbnHfciehee; 


Y Acts xix. 40. 


1 John xix. 57 14 


© Matt, xxvii. 19. 


I 


LY 


Matt. xxvi. 59, 60. 
Mark xv, 10: Bi”: 1 


b Mark xiv. zo. . Ver. 38. 


in 


500 Curisr, tormented by bi Perſecutors, bore the wrath of God: 


in that he took water, and waſhed his 


hands, before the multitude, ſaying, I am 
innocent of the blood of this juſt Perſon *. 
(3.) He appears to have been a very 


mean-ſpirired man, and therefore was 
apprehenſive. that the Jes, had he re- 
leaſed our Saviour, would have accuſed 
him to Ceſar, for ſparing one whom they 
would have pretended to have been an 
uſurper, and a rebel, inaſmuch as he ſti- 
led himſelf King of the Jews. Accord- 
ingly he feared that he ſhould have been 
turn'd out of his place, or otherwiſe pu- 
niſhed, provided the matter were not 
fully heard, or the miſrepreſentations 
that might be made thereof, were belie- 
ved by him. This ſeems the main rea- 
| ſon of his delivering our Saviour up to 

them, to be crucified : Thus it is obſer- 


ved, that Pilate firſt ſought to releaſe him; 
but, upon the Jeus ſaying, If thou let 


this man go, thou art not Ceſar's friend, 


he brought Feſus forth, and ſat down in 


the judgment-ſeat, and, in haſte, deliver d 
him unto them to be crucified *, 


( 


comp 


it may be, thinking that not ſo adviſeable, 
as being contrary to the profeſſion he had, 
a little before this, made of his inno- 
cency: But he aſked his proſecutors, 


what he ſhould do with him? which 
was an unprecedented inſtance of barba- 
and injuſtice, in one who had the 


rity 
character of a judge, or magiſtrate . 


1 Saviour was tormented by 
his perſecutors, ſcourged, buffeted, ſmit- 


ten with the palms of their hands, crown d 


with thorns, which, as moſt divines ſup- 


poſe, pierced his head, and drew blood 
from thence, which was a part of the tor- 
ments he endured. And to this we may 


add, that they compell'd him to bear his 
croſs, till his ſtrength was ſo exhauſted, 


that he could carry it no longer; and 


8 Matt. xxvii. 24. | h John Min. 12, 1 33 16. 


When he thought it his intereſt to 
with the Jews in this matter, he 
did not paſs ſentence on him himſelf, 


then they obliged one Simon, a Cyrenian, 
to bear it; or; as Luke ſays, to bear it 
after him *, that is, as ſome ſuppoſe, to 
help him to carry it, going behind; and 
bearing a part of the weight thereof, 
Theſe things he endured; immediately 
before his crucifixion, from wicked men, 
diveſted of all humanity, as well as reli- 
gion: But ſtill there is ſomething more 
afflictive than this, which he endured ; 
accordingly it is farther obſerved, 


VIII. That he conflicted with the ter- 
rors of death, felt, and bore the weight 
of God's wrath; theſe were the ſufferings 
which he endured, more eſpecially in his 
ſoul. From whence we may obſerve, 
that the death he was going to endure, 
was exceeding formidable to him, and 
accompanied with great terrors ; there- 
fore there muſt certainly be ſome bitter 


ingredients in it, more than in the death 


of others. If we enquire what it was 
therein that ſeem'd ſo terrible to him, 


. when many of the martyrs, who have 


been, as the Apoſtle ſays, preſſed out of 


meaſure above ſtrength ', that is, ſuffer d 


as much as frail nature could well bear, 


have endured it without any dread of the 


wrath of God, the ſting and bitterneſs 


thereof being taken away; why then 


ſhould our Saviour, who never contracted 
the leaſt degree of guilt, have any con- 
flict of this nature in his own ſpirit? To 
this it may be replied, that there were 
ſome things in his death that render'd it 
more formidable, than it ever was to any 


of his ſaints and martyrs. For, 


1. It is more than probable that the 
powers of darkneſs had a great hand in 
ſetting before his view the terrors of the 
wrath of God due to ſin, which none are 
better able to do, than they who are the 
ſubjects thereof; and therefore it is ob- 
ſerved, in this Anſwer, that he conflicted 
with the terrors of death, and the powers 
of darkneſs. The devil is ſometimes ſaid 


i P;late is characterized, by various writers, as a man of inhuman cruelty, inſatiable. avarice, and inflexible obſti- 


nacy : An inſtance of his cruelty we have mentioned in Luke xiii, 1. in his mingling the blood of the Galileans evith their - 
ſacrifices, that is, as ſome ſuppoſe, he fell upon them without a fair trial, and murder'd them, while they were engaged 
in a ſolemn act of religious worſhip, 1 at Feruſalem, in one of the publick feſtivals; pretending, though 
without a fair trial, that they were of the ſame mind with $#das of- Aulilee, who had perſwaded many of the Galileans 
to refuſe to give tribute to cæſar. A learned writer LVid. Grot. in Late xiii. 1.] ſuppoſes, not only that this was the oc- 
caſion of this inhuman action, which is not improbable, (though gyſephus makes no mention of it;) but alſo that this is 
one of thoſe things which was reported to the Emperor, who did not approve of it. And afterwards there were other 
inſtances of his oppreſſion and male - adminiſtration laid before Tiberius, which, had not that Emperor's. death prevented 
it, would have occaſion'd his diſgrace ; and afterwards he fell under the diſpleaſure of his ſucceſſor, and was not only 
turn'ꝭ d out of his procuratorſhip, but reduced to ſuch miſerable circumſtances, that he laid violent hands on hunſelf, Lid. 
Phil, Fud. Lib, de Leg. ad Caj. & Foſeph. Antiq. Lib. XVIII. cap. 5, & Euſeb, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Lib. II. cap. 7. ] Therefore we 
may well ſuppoſe, that though he had, in other reſpects, no regard to the Fees; yet, on this occaſion, he fear d, leſt 
they ſhould report his vile actions to the Emperor, and that they would repreſent this to him with a malicious infinuation, 
that he was his enemy, becauſe he ſpared our Saviour: This occaſioned him to deliver him up to them, to do what they 
would with, him. 3 ö „„ 35 . . 
* Joha xix. 17. compared with Luke xxiii, 26. ? 2 Cor. i. 8. E 14 
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| The Death of the O 


to have the power of death , that is, if 
the Spirit of God do not come in with 
his comforting preſence, but Satan. be' 
ſuffer d to do what he can to fill the ſoul 
with horror, he hath certainly power to 
make death, beyond meaſure, terrible. 
His deſign herein, with reſpe& to our 
Saviour, 
deſpair, induce him to repent of his 
undertaking what he came into the 
world about, or, at leaſt, to take-ſome 
indirect methods to decline ſuffering. 
That Satan had ſome hand in this mat- 
ter, we infer from what our Saviour 
fays, when, conſidering himſelf as fallen 
into the hands of his enraged enemies, 
he tells them, not only that this was 
their hour, that is, the time in which 
they were ſuffer'd to expreſs their rage 
and malice againſt him, but that it was 
the hour of the power of darkneſs n. 
2. His death was in itſelf more terri- 
ble than the death of his people, when 
the ſting and bitterneſs thereof is taken 
away from them; therefore it is farther 
obſerved, in this Anſwer, that he felt 
and bore the weight of God's wrath, 
which was the puniſhment of the fins of 
his people, for whom he ſuffer d. Twas 
upon thi account that he is ſaid fo begin 
fo be ſore amazed, and to be very heavy, 
to cry out, My ſoul is exceeding ſorrowful, 


even unto death; and to pray, that, f it 


were poſſible, this part of his ſufferings 
might paſs from bim. We cannot ſup- 
poſe that he was afraid of death ; but the 
wrath of God was what he principally 
fear'd. And, ſince this wrath is, in ir ſelf, 

ſo terrible, he might well be ſuppoſed to 
be amazed, and exceeding ſorrowful, at 
the view thereof, not for his own fin, 
but ours, and yet herein not to be guilty 
A o 
That this may farther appear, let it 
be conſider'd, that as he bore our fins v, 
and it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him for 
them a; ſo he bore every thing that was 
a puniſhment thereof, excepting ſome 
circumſtances that are peculiar to us, and 
were inconſiſtent with his perfe& holi- 


neſs, and the efficacy of his ſufferings, 


to take away the guilt of our fin ; and 


therefore we muſt ſuppoſe that he bore, 


that is, he had an afflitive ſenſe of 
the wrath of God due to it. Nothing 
leſs than this could occafion him to ſweat 
drops of blood, in his agony, in the gar- 
den. Had there been no circumſtance in 


his death, but barely his leaving this 
Mark xiv, 3336. 


m Heb. ii. 1 
: Phil, ii. 8, 24 


v Luke xxii. 53. 


was either to drive him to 


C Vid, Socom. Hiſt. Eccl, Lib, I, cap. 8, 


moſt cruel and painful. 301 
miſerable world, wherein he had met 
with ſuch ill treatment, it would have 


render'd his ſtay therein leſs deſirable: 


But, when he conſider'd thoſe bitter in- 


gredients that were therein, and how he 


ſhould, when on the croſs, be forſaken 
of God, as to his comforting, though nor 


his ſupporting preſence, this made his 
death more formidable, than the death of 


any of his people can be ſaid to be. 
And this leads us to conſider the laſt part 
of his ſufferings ; and accordingly it is 
farther ſaid, | 


IX. That he endured the ſhameful, 
painful, and curſed death of the croſs. 
The pains that he endured before, in be- 
ing buffeted, ſcourged, and crowned 
with thorns, were very great; but what 
he ſuffer'd, when nail'd to the croſs, and 


| Hanging on it till he died, was too great 


for words to expreſs. His body was, as 
it were, torn aſunder by its own weighr, 
and the ſmall and very ſenſible nerves and 
fibres thereof broken, by their violent 
extenſion. The Apoſtle therefore ſpeaks 
of it, as the moſt cruel death, as appears 


by the emphaſis he puts on the words, 


He humbled himſelf unto death, even the 
death of the croſs". This death was a 
puniſhment peculiar to the Romans, while 
the empire was Heathen ; but when Chri- 
ſtianity obtained in the world, it was for- 
bidden by ſupream authority, not only 
becauſe of the barbarity of it, but out of 


reſpect and honour to our Saviour, who 


ſuffer d it © And therefore we have on- 
ly ſome monuments of antiquity that diſ- 
cover what kind of death it was; but 
there is enough ſaid of it to give us 
ground to conclude, that it was the moſt 
cruel, painful, and formidable death; in 
which the body was faſten'd to, and ex- 
tended on a tree, or ſtake, driven into 
the ground for that purpoſe ; the arms 
extended on a tranſverſe beam; the 


hands and feet faſten'd, either by ropes 


or nails, The former of theſe, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, was often uſed in faſtening per- 
ſons to the croſs and, if ſo, then the 
nailing our Saviour to it, was an inſtance 
of unuſual cruelty ; but whether this 
obſervation be juſt, or no, is uncertain. 

It appears that our Saviour was nailed 


to the croſs, by the mark and print of 


the nails remaining after his reſurrection, 
which he ſhewed to Thomas for his con- 
viction * ; and this greatly tended to en- 
creaſe the pain of his crucifixion, | in 
4 Iſai, Hl. 6. 


Which 


Þ x Pet. ii. 24. 
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© þ 


which the weight of the whole body. de- 


pended on the hands and feet, which, 
being nervous, are more ſenſible of pain, 
than many other parts thereof; and, they 
being wounded with the nails, the pain 
muſt be much more exquiſite, and this 
not only for a little while, but for ſeve- 
ral hours; all which time he felt the 
pains of death, and did, as it were, die 
many deaths in one. Fhis kind of death 


was ſo cruel, and fo exceſſively torment- 


ing, that ſome of the Roman etnperots, 


who were of a more merciful diſpoſition, 


when perſons, . for the higheſt crimes, 
had deſer ved it, notwithſtanding order'd, 
that they ſhould firſt be ſlain, and then 
hang'd on a croſs, to be expoſed. to ſhame, 
or as a terror to others, without ſuffering 


thoſe inexpreſſible tortures, which would 


attend their dying on it. But our Saviour 


ſubmitted to all theſe; and ſo willing was 
he to bear them, that when they offer d 
him a mixture of wine and myrrh, as a 
narcotick, or ſtupifying potion, that he 


might be leſs ſenfible of his pain, which 
was the only kindneſs they pretended to 


ſhew him, and which is, by many, ſup- 


poſed to be cuſtomary in ſueh caſes, he 
received it not; which is as though he 
had faid, I contemn all your offer'd aſſi- 
ſtances to eaſe my pain, as much as I do 
your infults and reproaches ; all my caſe 
and comfort ſhall be derived from hea- 
ven, and not from you. Thus concern- 
ing the death of the croſs, as exceeding 
painful. 1 1 OS 

There is another circumſtance obſer- 
ved in this death, namely, that it was 


ſhameful. Many think it was ſtiled ſo, be- 


Pl 


cauſe perſons, who ſuffer d it, were ftripp'd 
of all their garments : But I am ineli- 
ed to think, that this opinion, though 
almoſt univerſally received, is no better 
than a vulgar error; for the Romans, 
who were a civiliz'd nation, would not 


admit any thing to be done, which is ſo 


to declaim againſt it, 


5 on The Death of the Croſs ſhameful. er vile, aud cur ſed. 


contrary to the law of nature, as this 
thing would have been, had it been done. 
Beſides, there are other circumſtances 
mentioned by the Evangeliſt , which 
farther argue the improbability thereof. 
Object. To this it is objected, that the 
ſoldiers parted our Saviour's garments 
and divided them among themſelyes, af. 
ter they had caſt lots for his upper gar- 
ment, or ſeamleſs coat *, which they 
ſuppaſe to have been done before his cru- 
cifixion. . ” 

 Anſw. But to this it may be replied, 
that it ſeems more than probable, that 
only his upper garment, or ſeamleſs coat, 
was taken from him before he wasnail'd 
to the croſs, and his other garments were 
not taken away till he was dead, and, 
when he was taken down from it, they were 
exchanged for thoſe linnen garments, in 
which he was buried. This ſeems evi- 
dent, from the words of the Evangeliſt, 
who intimates, that his garments were 
taken off when they 5 5 crucified him. 
Therefore the principal reaſon why the 
death of Chriſt is called ſhameful, as the 
Apoſtle ſtiles it, when he ſays, He deſpiſed 
the ſhame ?, is becauſe it was a puniſh- 
ment inflicted on none but thoſe who were 
charged with the vileſt crimes, or who 
were ſlaves; and therefore it is called a 
ſervile puniſhment *®. When any one 
was made free of Rome, he was exempted 
from it; and therefore it was reckoned 
the higheſt crime to puniſh ſuch an 
one with it, becauſe of the reproach 
MS od rr EG 

It is farther obſerved, that the death 
of the croſs was a curſed death ; upon 
which account, the Apoſtle ſpeaks of 
Chriſt, as being made @ curſe for us, as it 
is written, Curſed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree. For the underſtanding of 
which, let it be conſider'd, that to be 
accurſed, ſometimes ſignifies to be aban- 
don'd of God and man; but far be it 


At. X John xix. 23. V Heb. xii, 2. 5 | | 

Z It is frequently filed, by the Romans, Servile Jupplicium, (vid. val, Max, Lib. II. de diſcipl. milit. $, 12.) as 
being inflicted, by them, on none but ſlaves, ſo ons (7d. Ter, Andy.) repteſents a maſler ſpeaking ro his ſeryant, Quid 
meritus es? To Which he replies, Grucem. & uv. in Satyr. 6, ſays, Pons Cyucem ſervo, Citero inveighs, with ſo much ear- 
nefineſs, againſt this ſevere and cruel puniſhment, that he ſignifies how glorious and delightful a thing it would be for him 
not only at the expence of his ſtrength, but of his very life: Juotum ego de acerbiſimu morte, cru- 
deliſſimoq; rructutu dicam, cum eum locum tract are captro ; E ita dicam; ut fi me in ed querimonid, quam fum habiturus 
de ius crudelitate, & de civium Rom. inldigniſſima morte non modo wives, verum etiam vita deficiat, id mibi praclarum & 
jncundum putem. And'elſewhere he intimates, that it was univerſally reckoned the higheſt crime to crucify any one 
that was free of Rome, in a beautiful climax, or gradation of expretiven : Fuclnns oft, vinciri civom Romanum; ſeelus 
verberavi : prope parritidium nteari : Mid dicum in crutem tollere * Vid. Orat. in Verr. Lib. V.] And elſewhere he ſa 
Nomen ipſum erucis, abfit non modo d d civium Romanorum, ſed etiam a cogitatione, oculis, auribus, And he adde 


concerning it, together with other cruelties that attended it, Harum enim onmium rerum non folum ebemtus, atque per- 
peſo 


Gal. iii. 13. 


„ Jed cam conuirio, expeffatio, mentio ipſa denipne, indigna cive Romano; atque humint libero eft, LyId. Orat. pro 
C. Rab] M for the cruelty of this death, it was ſo great, that the greateſt tortures that are expreſs'd by the word 
Criciatus, re plainly deriyed from Crax, and ſome of the Roman emperors, who were of a more merciful diſpoſition 
than others, conſidering the inhumanity of this Kind of detth, when they expoſed ſome petfons for their crimes to publick 
ſhame upon the croſs, order d them firſt to be put to death by the ſword, — _ 3 5 


from 


— 


 Cannis x buried with Marks of Neſpect by his F. riends. 603 


from us to aſſert this concerning the 
bleſſed Jeſus, who had done no violence, 
neither wasany deceit found in his mouth. 
Therefore the meaning of that ſcripture, 


as applied to him, is only this, that the 
death of the croſs had a curſe annex'd to 
it, and it denotes, that the perſon, who 


thus ſuffer'd, died the death of thoſe who 
were made a publick example, as though 
they had beenabandon'd of God. Now tho' 


Chriſt's death had this appearance; yet 


he was, at the ſame time, God's beloved 


Son, in whom he was well pleaſed, how 


much ſoever he bore the external marks 
of God's wrath, or abhorrence of our 
ſins, for which he ſuffer d. The ſcripture 
which the Apoſtle refers to, is in Deut. 
Xi. 22, 23. from whence we may take oc- 
caſion to obſerve, that, after the Fews had 
put perſons to death for notorious crimes, 
they ſometimes hanged them on a tree 

and ſuch were deemed accurſed. . 


The common puniſhments, which 


were ordained, in ſcripture, to be inflict- 
ed on malefactors, were burning, ſlaying 


with the ſword, or ſtoning; and when 


perſons were hang d up before the Lord, 
that they might be a publick ſpectacle to 
others, it was done after they were ſlain: 
Thus tis ſaid, that Foſhua ſinote the five 


kings, and flew them, and then hang d 


them on five trees until the evening * ; ſo 
David flew the rwa men that murder'd 
Thboſheth, and then hang d them over the 


| pool in Heſhbon ©; and, inaſmuch as theſe 


are ſaid to be hang d before the Lord, it was a 
ſignificant ſign of God's righteous judgment 


inflicted on them for their crimes, upon 


which account they were ſaid to be cur- 
ſed: But our Saviour was not liable to 
the curſe of God, as one who had com- 
mitted any crime that deſerved it; but 
it had reſpect to the kind of death which 
he endured for our fins, who were there- 
by expoſed to the curſe, or condemning 
ſentence of the law. Thus concernin 

Chriſt's bumiliation in his death, | 


We are now to conſider his humi- 
liation after his death. Though the great- 
eſt part of his humiliation was finiſhed 
when he yielded up the ghoit; yet his 
ſtate of humiliation was not fully ended 
till he roſe. from the dead; therefore it is 
obſerved, in the latter of theſe Anſiwers 
we are now explaining, that he was bu- 
ried, and continued under the power of 
death till the third day; which hath been 
otherwiſe expreſs d in theſe” words, He 


d Joſh. x. 26, 
r Ill. Iii. 9. 


2 Sam. iv. 12. 
e See Locvtb in loc. 


Deut. xxi. 22, 23. 


deſcended into hell, as it is contain'd in 
that Creed, which is commonly attributed 


to the Apoſtles. Here we may obſerve, 


1, That Chriſt was buried. Before 
this, while he hanged on the croſs, he 
had, as it was before obſerved, the viſible 
mark of the curſe of God upon him, 
without any deſert of his own ; and this 
he was deliver'd from, when he was ta- 
ken down from thence. It was a cuſtom, 
among the Romans, to ſuffer the bodies 
of thoſe that were crucified to hang on 
the croſs till they were devoured by wild 
beaſts, or fowls of the air, or turn'd to 
corruption, unleſs. they were given to 
their relations to be buried, as an act of 


favour : But, in this inſtance, we may 


obſerve, that Chriſt's implacable enemies 
defired, that his body might be taken 
down ſoon after he was dead ; not out of 
reſpect to him, but for fear the land 
ſhould be defiled, as God had ordain- 
ed in the law, that , a perſon were 
hang d on a tree, his body ſhould not remain 
all night upon it, but muſt be buried, leſt 
the land ſhould be defiled * ; and they were 
the more importunate that he ſhould be 
taken down, becauſe of the ſanctity of 
the approaching day. They petition'd 
Pilate for it with one view, and Foſeph 
of Arimathea with another, he begged 
the body that he might bury it. | 
Here we may obſerve, that, after the 
Jews had done their worſt againſt him, 
and he was taken from the croſs, there 
was a becoming honour. and reſpect 
ſhew'd to his ſacred Body; and herein 
that ſcripture was fulfilled, He made his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich, 
in his deaths; which words, indeed, 
ſeem to have ſome difficulty in them, as 
they are thus tranſlated ; for, tho' he wag 
crucified with the wicked, it can hardly be 
ſaid that he made his grave with them; 


and therefore I would chuſe to render 


them, as ſome expoſitors do, His grave 


was appointed, viz, by his perſecutors, 


to have been with the wicked, that is, 
they deſigned to have thrown him into 
the common grave of malefactors, who 
had no marks of reſpect ſhewn them: Bur 
it was otherwiſe with Chriſt, for he 
made his grave with the rich, that is, he 
was buried in the tomb of Fo/eph, a rich 


and honourable counſellor, where he him- 


ſelf defigned to lie, which he had hewn 


out of the rock for that purpoſe. This 


honour, as the prophet obſerves, was 


confer'd on our Saviour, becauſe he had 
| © John zix, 31, F Ver. 38. 


] 


; hn xix. 38, 39. 


= 


in ſuch a way and place, as he was; for, 
(..) His burial was a convincing proof 


to the world that he was really dead; ſo 
much depended upon his death, that it 


was thought neceſſary that there ſhould 
be an abundant evidence thereof. It is, 
indeed, expreſsly ſaid, that he bowed his 
head, and gave up the ghoſt * ; and his 


enemies were convinced thereof, and 
therefore thought it needleſs to break his 


legs, as they did thoſe of the thieves, 
who ſuffer'd with him; providence or- 
dering this, that that ſcripture ſhould be 


_ fulfilled, which fore-ſignified, that 4 bone 
"of him ſhould not be broken. But, beſides 
this, that there might be a farther proof 
that he was really dead, it is ſaid, that, 


even when they knew it, they pierced his 


ade, which, of it ſelf, would have killed 
him, had he not been dead: This they 


did, that they might be ſure he was dead, 
before they took him down from the 
croſs *. And it is farther obſerved, that 


Pilate, his unjuſt judge, was reſolved to 
be ſatisfied that he was really dead, be- 


fore he gave orders for his being taken 
down from the croſs: Thus 'tis ſaid, that 


Pilate marvelled if he were already dead ; 
and calling unto him the Centurion, be 


asked bim whether be had been any while 
dead. It may be, the reaſon why they 


were ſo inquiſitive to know whether he 


were really dead, or no, was becauſe he 


ſeemed to die in his full ſtrength-; for 


there is ſomething remarkable in that 


_ expreſſion, when the Evangeliſt ſays, 
'  Feſus cried with à loud voice, and gave 


uþ the ghoſt ® ; whereby it appeared, that 


his ſpirits were not ſo much exhauſted, 
but that he might, according to the courſe 
of nature, have lived longer; but he 
ſeem' d, by an act of his own will, to ſur- 


render his ſoul to God. This was ſo re- 
markable an occurrence, that it was not 
merely by accident that it was mentioned 
by the Evangeliſt; and, indeed, it was 


the means of the Centurion's conviction 
that be was the Son of God 


' (2.) Providence order'd that he ſhould 
be buried by perſons of reputation and 


© honour, that ſo the world might know, 
that how much ſoever the rude multitude 
deſpiſed him, perſons of figure and cha- 


racer in the world paid a due reſpect 
* John xix. 30. Chap zix. 33, 34. 
? Chap. xix. 39, 40. 


| 2 Mark xv. 4 


804 CarrsT under ibe Power of Death til the third Day. 
one no violence; neither was deceit found 
in his mouth. 8 88 
There were ſeveral reaſons why God 
onqdain'd that he ſhould be buried, and that 


8). "Twas farther ordain'd, chat he 
ſhould be buried in a new tomb, wherein 
never man was laid, that fo his reſur- 


rection might be more fully demonſtra- 


ted, that none might pretend that ano- 


ther was raifed inftead of him, ſince no 
other was buried in this grave. 
The fine linnen, in which his body 
was wrapped, and the ſweet ſpices, or 
perfumed ointment, with which it was 
embalm'd, was not only agreeable to the 
method of ſepulture, uſed by the Fews, 


but it was a publick teſtimony of that re- 5 


ſpect which his friends bore to him, to 
whom his memory was pre&ious ; ſo that 
Nicodemus, who, before this, was afraid 
to come publickly to him, or who, as 
'tis ſaid, at the firſt, came to Jeſus by 
night, brought a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, and they took the body of Feſus, and 
wound it in linen clothes, with the ſpices, 


as the manner of the Jews is to bury 5. 


As Chriſt died, and was buried, fo he 
continued under the power of death till 
the third day; this the Apoſtle calls, 
Death's having dominion over him a; and 
it muſt be reckoned a part of his humi- 
liation, as well as the a& of dying ; for, 
1. Though his ſoul enjoyed the bliſs 
and happineſs of heaven, - immediately 
after his death, as he tells the peni- 
tent thief, that that day he ſhould be 
with him in paradiſe * ; yet, inaſmuch 
as it was, when ſeparate, in a ſtate of 
imperfection, and had a natural defire 
and hope of re-union with the body, 
this argues that there were ſome degrees 
of perfect bleſſedneſs, that it was not then 


poſſeſſed of, : | 


20. $ mg he continued under the 
power of death, he was not fully diſ- 
charged by the juſtice of God; neither 
was the work of ſatisfaction compleat, 
till he was declared to be the Son of God 
with power, and to have. fully conquer'd 
death and _ by his reſurrection from 
the dead ; this was therefore a parc of 
his humiliation. . LY 
3”, His body, while remaining a pri- 
ſoner in the grave, could not actively 


bring that glory to God, which it did be- 


fore, or would do after its reſurrection; 
and it was, at that time, incapable of the 
heavenly bleſſedneſs, and, in particular, 
of its being ſo glorious a body, as now 
It is. 5 „„ + 

All theſe things attending the ſtate of 
ſeparate ſouls, or the unſeen ſtate, into 
which Chriſt is ſaid to go, immediately 
® Ver. 37. 


. Ver. 39. 
Luke xxill, 43. 1 


after 


. ſee corruption Fx 


Cmcerning Cars r Deſent imo Hel. zs 
uneaſineſs, from the afflictive view, which 
he had thereof in his ſoul. However, 


after his death, ſame call, as tis obſer- 


ved in this Anſiwer, his deſcent into hell, 


which is what we are next to conſider: 
Bur, fince this is largely and judiciouſly 


handled by ſeveral writers „ I-ſhall inſiſt 
on it with brevity. And. 

1. Conſider it as founded on ſcripture, 
as the judicious Calvin does *, without 
regard had to 1ts being inſerted in any 


Creed of human compoſure : Thus it is 


ſaid, Thou wilt not leave my- ſoul in hell; 
neither wilt thou fuer thine Holy One to 
where it ſeems, as the 

author but now mentioned obſerves, to 
be pur before his death ; and therefore 
he ſuppoſes, that the Apoſtle hereby in- 
tends the ſufferings which our Saviour 
endured in his ſoul, which were nor, in 
all reſpects, unlike the puniſhment due 
to fin in hell: And herein he is followed 
by ſeveral modern writers; and the prin- 
cipal reaſon, which they aſſign for it, is, 
becauſe, as our Surety, he endured all 
the eſſential parts of that puniſhment, 
which our fins had deſerved; and there- 
fore they ſuppoſe, that he endured an 
afflictive ſenſation of the wrath of God, 
which bore ſome reſemblance to that 
which is endured in hell. 
But, tho' I would not extenuate Chriſt's 


ſufferings, eſpecially. in that part thereof, 


that was moſt formidable to him, which 
was the cup that he deſired, if it were 


poſſible, that it might paſs from him; 


nor can we ſuppoſe that any thing leſs 


than a view which he had of the wrath 


of God, due to our fins, would fill him 
with that horror and amazement, which 
he expreſſed : yet we ought carefully to 
diſtinguiſh berween this part of his ſuf- 
ferings, and the puniſhment of fin in hell, 
inaſmuch as he was exempted from the 
ſting of conſcience, and a conſtant ſenſe 
of the everlaſting diſpleaſure of God, to- 
| gether with deſpair of any better condi- 
tion, or the leaſt relaxation, as a judi- 
 Gious Writer obſerves *. And beſides, it 
is  expreſsly ſaid, in this ſcripture, Thou 
wilt not leave my ſoul ; which ſhews, 


that though he might be deſtitute of the 


comfortable ſenſe of God's preſence, 
which occaſioned him to cry out, My 
God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? 
yet he was not deſtitute of the ſupporting 

preſence of God, nor ſeparate from his 
love, which always redounded to his Per- 

ſon; tho' the effects of God's wrath, which 


he bote, might fill him with the greateſt 


„ E e at a * 
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though the ſenſe of this text muſt be 
thus qualified, if we ſuppoſe thar it de- 
notes Chriſt's ſufferings in his ſoul before 
his death; yet it does not ſufficiently ap- 
pear that the Apoſtle ſpeaks of his ſuf- 


ferings antecedent to it; becauſe it is 


brought in as an argument, to prove 


chat he ſhould be raiſed from the dead, 
and accordingly his „eb is ſaid to reft in 


hope ; therefore we ſhall proceed, 
2. To conſider Chritl deſcent into 
hell, as contained in one of the articles 
of the Creed, that is commonly attributed 
to the Apoſtles, which is particularly re- 
fer'd to, in the Anſwer under our preſent 
conſideration, wherein it is put after 


his death. Here ſomething might have 
been premiſed concerning that Creed in 


general, and the reaſon of inſerting this 
article in it: But this having been in- 
ſiſted on with great judgment by others , 


all that I ſhall add is, that, notwithſtand- 
ing what we meet with in ſome fabulous 
and ſpurious writings, this Creed was 


not compiled by the Apoſtles, how con- 
ſonant ſoever it be to the doctrines laid 


down by them; for we have no account 


given of it by any ancient writers before 
the Fourth Century, therefore it is of la- 
ter date than either the Nicene or Atha- 


naſian Creed; the former of which was 


compoſed about the year of our Lord 325. 
the latter not long after it. In the Nicene 
Creed, there is no mention of Chriſt's 


_ deſcent into hell, though the Athanafian 


Creed inſerts. it; but there is no mention 
therein of his being buried. The words 
are theſe: He deſcended into hell, and 
the third day he aroſe from: the dead ; 
from whence ſome conclude, that no- 
thing elſe is intended but his being bu- 
ried, or continuing in the ſtate of the 
dead, till his reſurrection. Some think, 
indeed, that there was a marginal note 
in ſome copies of this Creed, to explain 
what is meant by his deſcending into 
hell, namely, that he was buried; which 
the compilers of the Apoſtles Creed after- 
wards thought to be a part of the Creed 
it ſelf, and therefore they add, That he 
died, was buried, and deſcended into, hell. 


But, paffing by this critical remark, con- 


cerning the reaſon of the inſertion hereof 
in this article, we ſhall proceed to conſi- 
der how this is explained, by various wri- 


ters, who treat on this ſubject. And, 


\ Vid, wit. in Symbol. Exercitat, 18. and Pearſon on the Creed, Artic, 3. and Parker de deſcenſu Chriſti ad Inferos. 


© vid. Iallitut. Lib. II. cap. 16. 9. 10. 
vid. Hiſiory of the Apoltles Creed 


As n. 27. 


Vid: Pearſon on the Creed, Artic, 5. 
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x) The Papi and Lurzeramt affert 
a our 


aviour deſcended locally in- 


tõ hell after his death, not to far 
any of the torments that are enduted there, 


but to'ſhew hirnſelf as a Co ueror 6ver 
thoſe who are detaineck in it, and triurn 


pole, that he went alfo into a place g 
Which they deſcribe as a priſon, whete 
the ſouls oY the Ola Teſtament-ſaints 
Were detained, as being incapabfé of eri- 
tering into Heaven, inafmuch as they Had 
not à faſficient di ſcovety of Chrit and 
the gofpel made to them, while the 
were Pers on earth ; and thetefore the of 
were detained in chis, which we may call 
a fictitious place, which they reprefent 
as being bernfeet heaven and hell; not, in- 
died, according to them, a place of torment, 
ook they ſuppoſe it was fuch, in which 

were deſtitute of the heavenly blef- 
2 eſs; and they add, that immediatel 


in which ſenſe they 
ſeripture, where it is 37 that the goſpel 
Was preached fo them t hat are dead* ; 
and, upon this, 
Hit! into Heaven. This M4 bs of Chtiſt's 
Ain en 122 hell, is very 1 
and contrary to ſeri tute ; particular 
- b. To That he ſays if the enilcht 
chief upon the ctoſs, 70 day alt thou 
be with the in paradiſe* ; by which, 
doubtleſs, he means heaven, Which is 
called Paradif 2 in other ſcriptures *. 2 
| ke theth#d which the Papifts take to 
evade the force of this af ument, 18 by 
öretending that out Saviour ſpeaks E of his 
Kiko with him in heaveh, 48 he is there 
In his MV nature; or, fince that Ap 
ears to be ſo great a ſtrain on the ſenſe Fe 
th Xt, ant very few will much rega 
ey have Ader evaſion, Which 18 as 
nit * 15 purpoſe, by Pretetiding it 
os re bo ht tobe  aſtop Pat er the words 
| nd [5 the meaning is, that, 1 
this ies Þ lay unto tes, that th 
| ih With me in "iT or There 5, 
en end De i after I have e de- 
; = #id&d into hell, and th th 97 otlier place 


e 26 to, bef ore 1 come to 
212 18 


eäven: ſenſe of the texr 55 1 
J evaive, that one, Who 7 read the ſcrip = 
| cab ſup} pole that 1 


7 I imp partially, 


1 therek ore Wos farthier nee 


0 it. 


0 ' fc appeks Sears chit Chiift | ininedidt 
3 Wins 


| ik h 4. and Rev. il. 7. 
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pft ſelf to God, Eule denn That 
over them. As fot the Papifts, they ſup- 


call we ſuppoſe this 


he carried them with iv 


God had waited 9 them, whi 


6 A FY Papiſts aber feng c CHRIST ' Deſeen i into Hel 


went into heaven, as to his foul, when 
he died up the crofs, from his laſt 
words, Father, into thine bands 1 com- 
mend my 27 2 het having ſaid, he 
gave up This givin ng op him- 


would 
receive his ſpirit ; even as Stepben ſaid, 


with his dying breath, Lord Jeſus, re- 
celve my ſpirit ©. Chriſt, in rl deſires 
that God would receive his ſpirit ; ; and 
prayer to be un- 
anſwer' d, or 855 he was not immediately 
received into heaven? 
We might farther have ſhewn how little 
ground they have to coficlude that Chriſt 


Went to preach tlie goſpel ro thoſe, who, 


by reaſon of the darkneſs of the Old Te- 
ament-difpenſation, were detained in 
priſon, as bett unſi for the heavenly 
ſtate: Bur the falſeneſs of this ſuppoſition 
has been confider'd elſe where f, and there- 


y fote we paſs it over at pfeſeht. Andas for 
after Chriſt tpprar d among thetti, and 


manifeſted himfelf to them, they believed; | 
undder afid that 


that ſcriptute, which they bring in de- 
fence hereof, that Chriſt toent aud preached 
to the ſpirits in prifoh &, it is plain, from 
the context, that th A oftle means no- 
thing elſe thereby, but his fending Noah 
each to the old world, who were diſo- 
3 tent, and, fot this, were ſent into the 
prifon of hell, after the lon F-ſuferitig of 
22 ark was 
building. How eaſy a matter is it for 
thoſe, "ho regard not the analogy of 
faith, or the context of thoſe ſcriptures, 
which the y bring iti defence of theit wild 
abfürdltirs, to pretend to prove any thing 
from ſetipture 1 
As to Whit they ſay concerning Chriſt's 
deſcending into hell, to triumph over che 
devils, and othets, who were there plun- 
ed into that abyſs of thiſety, this con- 
Fur has no foundation in ſeripture. 
e read, indeed, of his Hoiling 345 
alities and pt powers, and 125 4 ſhew of 
them ehen, tri MM Mins Wo en; but 
was in his crofs, not in Hell ; and Elle- 
where of his deſrbying bim that bad the 


u power of death, "that * the devil i: But 


it was not by ding in his owh Perſon i into 


that; place, Where he is detained in chains 
vr darkness; ; twas not by any thing done 


by him after his death, but, as It is ex- 
preſs d, 


death, as he purchaſed that 
nary, | hich he bbtalnel ; over him 6n 
the C of, Which Was "the ſeat of his 

triumph, in this reſpect; and therefore 
there is no foundation / to allert his local 


deſcent into hell. 


b Luke * Xxili, 43. 


. 8 xii. 2. 1 
| * At vi. 59. 


* See Pag. 21, 223853. 
(2. The 


(2) The moſt probable opinion con- 
cerning Chriſt's deſcent into hell, which 


I cannar but acquieſce in, is what is ob- 
ſerved in this Anſwer, as implying his 


continuing in the ſtate of the dead, and 


under the power of death, till the third 


day. The word Hell, indeed, in our 
Engliſh tongue, generally, if not always, 
fignifits that place of torrent, which 

they are adjudged to, who are for ever 
_ excluded from the divine favour : Thus 
'tis ſaid, concerning the rich man in the 
parable, that in hell he hift 5 his eyes, 
being in torments* : But the Hebrew and 
Greek words ', which we often tranſlate 
Hell, have not only that, but another 
ſenſe affixed to them, as they ſometimes 
ſignify the Grave; ſo our tranſlators fre- 
any render the word; as when Jacob 


peaks of bringing down his gray hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave nn; and elſewhere 
tis faid, The Lord Hilleth and maketh 


alive; he bringeth down to the grave, and 
bringeth up; and it is taken for the ſtate 
of the dead: Thus Jacob, when he 
thought that his ſon Fo/epb was torn in 
pieces, without being laid in the grave, 
ſays, I will go down into the 


rave un- 
to my ſon *, There are many other places 


in which the Hebrew word is fo fender d; 
and as for the Greek word, that, accord- 
ing to its proper derivation and fignifica- 
tion, denotes the ſtate of the dead, or 
the unſeen ſtate : Thus out Saviour, after 


death, continued in the ſtate of the dead, 


his ſoul being ſeparate from his body till 
the third day, when his ſtate of humilia- 
tion was finiſhed. 9 
This leads us to conſider Chriſt's ſtate 
of exaltation. ye 


une r. II. What wes the eſtate 
of Chriſt's exditatimn ? 


exaltation comprehendeth his 
reſurrection, aſcenſion, Hitting at 


, 


the world. 5 3 
unsr. LII. How was Chriſt ex- 
alted in bis reſurrecliun? 


Answ. Chriſt was exalted in his 
relurtection, in that, not having 


— 
. 
* 


luke xvi. . N and An u Ge 
2 Cor. v. 1. *r Vers zi. 


1 Ae ii. 27. 


che right hand of the Father, 
and his coming again to judge 
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ſeen corruption in death, of 
which it was not poſſible for 
him to be held, and having the 
very ſame body in which he 
ſuffered, with the eſſential pro- 
perties thereof, but without mor- 
tality, and other common infir- 
mities belonging to this life, real- 
ly united to his foul, he roſe 
again from the dead the third 
day, by his own power ; where- 
by he declared himſelf to be the 
Son of God, to have ſatisfied 
divine juſtice, to have van- 
quiſhed death, and him that had 
the power of it, and to be Lord 
of quick and dead, all which he 
did as a publick Perſon, the 
Head of his church, for their 
juſtification, quickning in grace, 
ſupport againſt enemies, and to 
aſſure them of their reſurrection 
from the dead at the laſt day. 


THE former of theſe Arfivers con- 
"| taining only a general account of 


what is particularly infiſted on in ſome 


following Anſwers, we paſs it over, and 
proceed to conſider Chriſt, as exalted in 
his reſurrection. And accordingly we 


may obſerve, 2 


I. That he did not ſee corruption in 
death. Corruption, according to our 
common acceptation of the word, im- 
ports two things | 

1. The diffolution of the frame of na- 
ture, or the ſeparation of ſoul and body, 
in which ſenſe every one that dies ſees 
corruption; for death is the diſſolution, 
or ſeparation of the two conſtituent parts 
of man; which therefore the Apoſtle calls 
the diſſolution vf this earthly tabernacle v. 
Now, when our Savibur is ſaid to ſee 
corruption, It is not to be underſtood in 
this ſenſe, becauſe he really died. 
2. It confifts principally in the bodies 
being putrified, or turned into duſt. IA 


this ſenſe, it is faid, Thou wilt not ſuffer 


thine Holy One to fee corruption à; which 
& explained in a following Verſe, in 
Which tis faid, chat bis fleſh did not for 


corruption”, i. e. he did not continue long 
8 


enough 
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enough in ' the. ſtate of the dead, for his 
body to be corrupted, which it would 
have been, without a continued miracle, 
had it lain many days in the grave. 

If it be objected, that to lie two or 
three days in the grave, is ſufficient to 
contract ſome degree of corruption; 


therefore Chriſt's body could not, in all 


reſpects, be free from corruption. 

Io this we anſwer, that there was a 
eculiar hand of providence, in keeping 

it from being corrupted, during that 

ſhort ſpace of time, in which it continued 

in the ſtate of the dead, which was an 

indication of the great regard which God 
had to him, his ſufferings therein being 


now at an end. But there may be another 


reaſon hereof aſſigned, inaſmuch as the 


filth of fin is ſometimes illuſtrated by 
things putrified and corrupted, to beget 


in us a deteſtation thereof; therefore God 
would not ſuffer the body of Chriſt to be 
corrupted; as his ſoul had not the leaſt 
taint of moral corruption in life, it was 
not expedient that his body ſhould have 
the leaſt mark or emblem of it in death. 
And it was alſo neceſſary, that his body 
ſhould not ſee corruption, by being turn- 
ed. into duſt, as the bodies of all men will 
be; otherwiſe we could not have had fo 
evident a proof, that the ſame body which 
died, was raiſed again from the dead, 
which will be farther inſiſted on, under 
a following Head, when we conſider the 
reaſon why he roſe again ſo ſoon as the 
r | 175 


5 8. | „) ae St @ L480 
II. It was not poſſible for our Saviour 


to be held any longer under the power of 
death; this is taken from As ii. 24. 
conſider, | 5 

1. That had he continued always under 
the power of death, it would have argued 
the inſufficiency of his ſatisfaction, ſo 

that his obedience in life, and his ſuffer- 
ings in death, could not have attained 
the end deſigned thereby; and conſe- 

uently the infinite worth and value 


For the underſtanding whereof, let us 


thereof would, in effect, have been de- 


nied. Therefore the juſtice of God be- 


ing fully ſatisfied, it could not refuſe to 


releaſe him out of priſon, that is, to raiſe 


him from the dead. 5 
2. It was not poſlible that he ſhould 


be held any longer under the power of 
death, than till the third day; becauſe 


the purpoſe and promile of God muſt 
have its accompliſhment. And, indeed, 
he was given to underſtand, before he 
| John ii, 19. 
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that they ſhould have the fulleſt con- 
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ſuffered, that his body . ſhould be de- 


' tained no longer in the grave; as he in- 


timares to his followers, Deſtroy this tem- 


Ple, and in three days I will raiſe it up *, 
This event, therefore, was propoſed as 
a ſign, and an appeal is made thereunto, 


for the confirmation of his miſſion and 
doctr ine; therefore it was impoſſible, 
that he ſhould be held any longer ip the 
grave. N 1780 


III. We are to prove, that Chriſt 
actually e from the dead. The 
two main proofs, neceſſary to ſupport our 
faith herein, are, 1. A ſufficient teſtimo- 
ny given hereof by creatures. 2. A far- 
ther confirmation of it by miracles, which 
are a divine teſtimony, Both theſe we 
have; and it may be farther obſerved, 
that the great ends of his death and re- 
ſurrection are fully obtained, as appears 


by daily experience; all which afford us 


e matter of conviction. 

Fin, As to the former ſort of teſti- 
mony. It was atteſted by ſufficient, unde- 
niable evidence ; as, n 
1. By two angels, who were ſent from 
heaven, as the firſt witneſſes thereof; 
they are deſcribed as being in ſbining gar- 


ments, who ſaid, Why ſeek ye the living 


among the dead? be is not here, but is riſen*. 
They are called, indeed, fwo men, be- 
cauſe they appeared in human form; 


but another Evangeliſt calls them fo 


1 


E e te 

2. It was atteſted, by ſeveral men and 
women, who were his familiar friends 
and followers before his death, and ſaw 
and converſed with him, after his reſur- 
rection, and therefore had ſufficient proof 
that it was he who ſuffered that wasraiſed 
from the dead. And, leſt the teſtimony 
of his Apoſtles ſhould not be- reckoned 
ſufficient, though there were enough of 
them to atteſt this matter, he was after- 


wards ſeen by a greater number, namely, 


4 . 


Above | five hundred brethren at once *. 


And ſurely, all theſe could not be de- 


ceived, in a matter of which it was ne- 
for themſelves, as well as others, 


viction. F | | 
Now that it was morally impoſſible, 
that his diſciples, in particular, ſhould 


[ 
* 


be impoſed on, will farther appear, if we 


(1.) That they were his intimate aſſo- 


ciates; it was for this reaſon, among 


others, that providence order'd that he 


ſhould appear to, and converſe moſtly 


ohn N. 122 ® x Cor. v. 6. . 
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with them: Had he appear'd to others; 
who never knew him before, and told 


them that he was rifen from the a_— 


though they could not queſtion his 
alive; whilſt thiey converſed with him; 
yet they might doubt whether he was the 
ſame Perſon who died, and ſo was raiſed 
from the dead; and it can't well be con- 
ceived that ſuch could receive a full con- 
viction, as to this matter, without a mi- 
raele: But, when he appear d to thoſe 
who! were intimately acquainted with 
Him, before his death, the donviction is 
caf and natural; for, 

If his countenance, or outward ap- 


eararice, as much reſembled what it was 
befote his death; as ours after a fit of 


ſickneſs does what it was before ; ; then his 
aſpect, or external appearance to them, 
would afford ſuch matter of conviction, 
as very few pretend to gainſay; eſpe- 
cially; 
ſitice they faw him, before he was cruci- 
fed. But it may be objected to this, that 
his countenance was ſo alter d. that it was 
hard to know him by it, in ſo much that 
Mary, one of his intimate acquaintance, 
when fhe-firſt ſaw him, miſtook him for 


the gurdener ; and it is ſaid, that, after 


this, be appeat'd in another form arte ke 
of them *. 

As to the foriner of theſe write prares, 
Mary might eafily miſtake his for ano- 
ther 
looking ſtedfaſtly on him, as not ex 1 
ing to ſee him. This, her mi 
therefore, may eafily be accounted for, 

h we ſuppo 
much to differ from what it was defore 
his death. 

As to che other ſeripture, which ſpeaks 
of his appeatirig; in another form, to two 
of his Sfciphes as they walked into the 
country; this is mentioned, with” ſome 

articular: enlargement, by the Evange- 
i Zake, together with the converfarion 
our Saviour had with them; and it is ob- 
ers hat their eyes wers holden; that 
wp nor know him; and that after- 
8 heir eyes were opened, and ' they 
Ane bi é May we not, front henec, 
tuppoſe, chat thete was ſomething preter- 
natural, either in the change of Chriſt's 
edunlkehande; to the end that, at® firſt, 
they {ſhould not know him; or elſe, that 
there wis ſome "Impreſs upon the minds 
of the diſelples, tharprevented/theirknow- 
ing lm? If the former of theſe be ſup- 
poſed, as agreeable to 8t. Ma#fs words, 


ud * Jahd Ax. 1 1. 
6 Chap. xxiv. II. 


Is 18 


Mark xvi, 12. 


;; cofifidering it was but three days 


perſon, through ſurprize, and fot N 


ſe his countenance not credit; for, 


* * xxiy. 16. 


relating to his appear ing in another form ; 
this mitacle will not give ſufficient oc- 
caſion for us to conclude, that our Sa- 
viour's countenance was ſo much altered, 
when, in other inſtances, he appeared to 
His diſciples, that it was impoſſible that 
they ſhould know him thereby: But, if 
this ſhould be allowed; or, if it ſhould 
be objected, that the moſt intimate 
friends may miſtake the perſon whom 
they ſee, if there be nothing elſe to judge 
by, but the likeneſs of his countenance, 
to what it was before. Then let us add, 
(2.) That our Saviour not only a 

peared. to his diſciples, but converſed 
with them, and brought to their remem- 
brance what had paſſed between him and 


them before his death: Thus he fays, 
Theſe are the words which I ſhake unto you 


while I was" yet with you, &c;.*. Now, 
when a perſon not only diſcovers him- 
ſelf to others, but brings to mind private 
converſation that had before paſſed be- 
tween them, at particular times and 
places; this leaves no groumd to doubt 


whether it be the ſame perſon, or no. 


Therefore his appearing to, and converſing 
with his imimate, particular friends, and 
calling to mind former converfation held 
with them before his death, proves chat 
he was the ſame Perſon that had lived be- 
fore; and conſequently they might be as 
ſure that he was raiſed from the dead, as 
they were that he diet. 

3. Thoſe perſons, who, afrec Its. riſe 
rection, were witneſſes to the truth here- 
of to the world, w were very worthy of 


(.) They were of ſuch a temper, thut 
they would believe nothing i themſelves, 
but upon the fulleſt evidence; and this 


they had to fuch an extream, as is un- 
common; providence fo ordering it, that 
we might, from thence, be more ſure 


that we were not im on by their 
report. They were incredulous, even to 
ae! ie 311: TY 


'1*, Though they had fuficiewe tie 2 
Alon given them, that our Saviout would 
riſe from the dead, at that time that he 
really did, and were alſo eredibly infor ed 
by the women, who had an account here 
of from the angels, that he was riſen; yet 
"tis ſaid, Their words ſerm'd to tbem as 
Jule tales, aud bey believed them noet. 
\ 10.941, After they had received a farther 


Accunt of this matter, from choſe 160 
diſciples, who'tofwerſed with him going 
to r and therefore had ſuffieient | 


1 Ver. 31, 7; 


60 
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ground, 
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ground, from them, to conclude that he 
was riſen from the dead; yet, when our 
Saviour, at the ſame time that they 


were reporting this matter to them, ap- 
peared in the midſt of them, they were 


terrified, as if they had ſeen a ſpirit. 
This farther diſcovers how much they 
were difinclined : to believe any thing, 
without greater evidence than what 1s 
generally demanded in like caſes. 
. - 3%, The report given by the reſt of 
the diſciples to Thomas, concerning his 
reſurrection, and his having appeared to 
them, and converſed with them, which 
was a ſufficient ground to induce any one 
to believe it, was not, in the leaſt, re- 
garded by him, who determined, that 
Vunleſs he ſaw in his hands the print of the 

nails, and put his finger into the print of 
the nails, and thruſt his band into his fide 
he awonld not believe; ii which matter he 
was afterwards: indulged by our Saviour 
for his conviction. All theſe: things are 
plain proofs that the diſciples, who were 
to be witneſſes of this matter, were not 
perſons of ſuch a temper, as that they 
might eaſily be impoſed on, and there- 
fore their report is more convincing to us. 
( 2.) They were men of an unſpotted 
character, unblemiſh'd honeſty and in- 
tegrity, which is a very neceſſary circum- 
ſtance to be regarded, in thoſe who are 

evidences to any matters of fact: Their 
converſation was ſubject to the inſpection 
of their moſt inveterate enemies, who, 
if they could have found any thing blame- 
worthy therein, would, doubtleſs, have 
alledged it againſt them, as an expe- 
dient, to have brought their perſons and 
doctrines into diſrepute, which would 
have had On to ſap the very foun- 
dation of the Chri 


1ecution, or called in the aid of the civil 
magiſtrate to ſilence them, if they could 


have produced any inſtances of diſhoneſty, 


or want of integrity, in their character. 


witneſſes to this truth, appeals to the 
world, in the behalf of himſelf and the 
reſt of the Apoſtles, when he ſays, Me 


ian religion; and the 
Feus need not have had recourſe to per- 


i: chit not followed cunningly deviſed fables, 
Feſus Chriſt, but 


- nohen ave made known unto; you the 


and coming of our Lord © 


© were eye 


= 


* 
f 
_ * 


Hoy men f G d. 
«4+ 0 Luke xxiv. 36, 37. Is 5's et. i. 16. Vir 
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indeed, their writings diſcover not only 
great integrity, but holineſs, and there- 


(3.) They could not be ſuppoſed to 
have bs leaſt proſpect of 3 by 
deceiving the world, as to this matter 
but, on the other hand, were to look for no- 
thing elſe but the greateſt degree of oppoſi- 
tion, both from the Fews and the Heathen. 
The former, who had always been ſuch 
enemies to their Lord and Maſter, would, 
doubtleſs, be ſo to them; and, beſides 


this, they reckoned it their intereſt to 


oppoſe and perſecute every one who pro- 
gated this doctrine, inaſmuch as the 
apprehended, that, if the world believed 
it, it would faſten an eternal mark of 
infamy upon them; and they were alſo 
apprehenſive, that it would bring on them 
e guilt of his blood, that is, the deſer- 
ved puniſhment thereof v. If any one 
ſhould obje&, that they might have ſome 
view to, their own intereſt, when they 
firſt became Chriſt's diſciples, or expect 
ſome ſecular advantage, by being the 
ſubjects of his kingdom, as apprehending 
chat it was of a temporal nature. This they 
had not any ground for from him. Be- 
ſides, ſince his crucifixion, all expectations 
of that kind were at an end; and there- 
fore their reporting that he was riſen 
from the dead, if he had not been ſo, 


would have been to invent a lie, contrary 


to their own intereſt. 

Moreover, they would herein not only 
have impoſed on others, but have incur'd 
the divine diſpleaſure, and ruined their 


own ſouls, the happineſs whereof | was 
_ equally concerned in the truth of their 


teſtimony with that of ours; and none 


4 


can ſuppoſe that they ever appeared ſo 
deſperate, as not to regard what became 


of them, either in this or another world. 


Thus we have conſider'd the teſtimony 
of thoſe Apoſtles, who ſaw and converſed 
with Chriſt after his reſurrection, toge- 
ther with their reſpective character, as 
witneſſes hereof. And to them we have 


the addition of another witneſs to this 


truth, namely, the Apoſtle Paul, who 
The Apoſtle Peter, who Was one of the 


ſaw him, in an extraordinary manner, 
after his aſcenſion into heaven, and heard 
his voice, ſaying, Saul, Saul, why perſe- 
cuteſt thou me; ? am Feſus whom thou per- 
ſecuteſt * 3; upon this occaſion he ſays, 
concerning himſelf, Laſt of all be was 
ſeen of me alſo, as of one born out of due 
time *, that is, one Who had this qualifi- 
cation for the apoſtleſhip, or his being 
a witneſs to Chriſt's reſurrection, after 
that time, in which others were qualified 


to bear their teſtimony hereunto, that is, 
s Ver. 217. 


3 
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after his aſcenſion into heaven. And we 

may obſerve, concerning this witneſs, 
that he was well known, by all the Jes, 
tohavebeen one of the moſt inveterate ene- 


the door of the ſepulchre, by the miniſtry 
of an angel, the Keepers, or the watch 
which Pilate had ſer, did ſhake, and be- 


came as dead men , or were ready to die 


mies to Chriſtianity in the world ; which 


he frequently afterwards took occaſion to 
mention, that ſo his teſtimony might be 
more regarded; ind, indeed, nothing 


ſhort of the fulleſt evidence, as to this 


matter, could induce him to forego his 


ſecular intereſt, and in common with the 
reſt of the Apoſtles, to expoſe himſelf to 


the loſs of all things, in defence of this 
o . 
And, now we are ſpeaking concerning 
the witneſſes to Chriſt's reſurrection, and 
the Apoſtle Paul, as atteſting this, from 
his having ſeen him in a glorified ſtate, 
we may take notice of one more evidence 
hereunto, namely, the bleſſed martyr Ste- 
phen, who declared, in the preſence of 


his enraged enemies, Behold, I ſee the 


heavens opened, and the Son of man ſtand- 


ing on the right hand of G : He was, 


doubtleſs, one of the holieſt, and moſt 
upright men in his day; and, when 
he gave this teſtimony, it is ſaid, in the 
foregoing words, He was full of the Holy 

Ghoſt; and certainly the Holy 
would not ſuggeſt a falſity to him: And 
this he ſpake when ready to expire, and, 
at ſuch a time, men are under no tempta- 
tion to deceive the world ; ſo that if, at 


any time, they are to be believed, it is 


then,' when they are in the moſt ſerious 
frame, and thoughtful about that world 
into which they are immediately paſſing. 
Thus concerning the teſtimony of Chriſt's 
friends and followers to his reſurrection. 
And, to this, we might add the teſti- 
mony of enemies themſelves hereunto ; 
they were forced to own. this truth, tho 
it was ſo much againſt their own intereſt, 
and made their crime, in crucifying him, 


appear ſo black and heinous. Thus we 


may obſerve, that when Chriſt was bu- 


ried, the | Fews deſired Pilate, from the 
intimation which they before had re- 


ceived, that he was to riſe again after 
three days, that his ſepulchre ſhould be 
made ſure till that time, which was done 


Ghoſt 


with fear. This could not throw them 
into a ſleep, for fear awakens, rather 
than ſtupifies the paſſions; upon this tis 
ſaid, Some of the watch came into the city, 
and ſhewed unto the chief priefts the things 


that were done; and when they were af- 


JSembled together, and had taken counſel, 


they gave large money unto the 


mers, 
aying, Say ye, his diſciples came by night, 


and ſtole him away, while we ſlept ; and, 


ſince this would render them liable to the 


governor's reſentment, and ſome degree 


of puniſhment for their not attending 
their reſpective poſt, with that watchful- 
neſs that was neceſſary, they add, We 
will perſwade him, and ſecure you ; upon 
which tis ſaid, They took the money, and 
did as they were taught; and this ſaying is 
commonly reported among the Jews until 


this day. This is the moſt ſtupid and ab- 


ſurd method that could be taken, to diſ- 
countenance the doctrine of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection; and, indeed, it contains a 
proof thereof: The ſoldiers, ar firſt, re- 


ported matter of fact; but the evaſion 


thereof confutes it ſelf. Muſt we not 
ſuppoſe, that there were a conſiderable 
number that watched the ſepulchre ? 
Doubtleſs, they would take care to have 
ſeveral there preſent, leſt thoſe who might 
come to ſteal him away ſhould be too ſtrong 
for them: And, if there were ſeveral of 
them preſent, could they be all aſleep at 
the ſame time ? and could the tomb be 
opened, which they had made ſtronger 
than ordinary, and the ſtone rolled from 
it, and yet none of them be awaken'd out 
of their ſleep ? Beſides, if they were a- 
ſleep, their evidence, that Chriſt was, at 
the ſame time, ſtol'n away by his diſci- 


ples, is too ridiculous to be 2 by 


accordingly; a ſtone rolled to the mouth 


thereof, and ſealed, and a watch appoint- 


ed to guard it; and theſe were Fews, as 


Pilate ſays, Ie bave a watch, go your 


way; make it as ſure as you can ® He 
did not order Chriſt's. friends and fol- 


lowers to watch the ſepulchre, but his 


enemies; and tis obſerved, concerning 


them, that when the ſtone was rolled from 


1 Acts vii. 56, 


® Matt, xxvii. 6. © Chaps xxviti. 4. 


they 


any, who conſider what ſort of evidence 
deſerves to be credited; for how could 
know what was done when they 
were aſleep? Thus concerning the teſti- 
mony given to Chriſt's reſurrection, both 
by angels and men. We proceed to con- 
ſider, 5 ly 

| Secondly, How it was confirmed by 
miracles, which are no other than a di- 
vine teſtimony. The former ſort of evi- 
dence, indeed, is ſufficient to convince. 
any one, who does not give way to the 
greateſt degree of ſcepticiſm: But yet we 
have farther proof of it ; for, as the Apo- 
ſtle ſays, If we receive the witneſs of men, 


"the 
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Now 


the witneſs of God is greater . 


God himſelf has been pleaſed to ſer his 


ſeal to this truth, or to confirm it by 
the extraordinary teſtimony of miracles; 
which were wrought by the Apoſtles, 
which was, in ſome reſpect, Aebeflry 
that che faith of thoſe, Who were to be 
convinced thereby, might be properly 
divine, and therefore founded on greater 
evidence than that of human teſtimony, 
how undeniable ſoever it were: 
tis ſaid, that with great power gave the 
2 witneſs of the reſurrection of the 
Lord Jeſus »; and the Holy Ghoſt, in 
— icular, by whoſe immediate efficiency 
theſe miracles were wrought, is ſaid to 


be a witneſs hereunto : Thus the- Apoſtles 


fay, We are his witneſſes of theſe thin - + 
and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoft, whom God 
hath given to them that obey him ; the 
ants of which is, we are * 
and acting by the immediate power o 

che Holy Ghoſt, confirming to you this 
great truth. And, indeed, thoſe mira- 
culous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were an 
extraordinary means for the conviction of 
the world concerning this truth; which 
out Saviour gave his followers ground to 
expect, at this time, before his death, 

when be ſpake ee the Spi rit, 

tohjch was not before 
in Io great a en o as to enable them 
to ſpeak with divers tongues, and work 
Vaoarious ſorts of miracles, beyond what they 
had done before; accordingly it is ſaid, 

The Holy Ghoſt was not yer, or, before 
this, given, becauſe that Feſus was not yet 
eforified. This Chriſt alſo promiſed them, 

immediately before his aſcenſion into 


| heaven, that rheſe figns ſhall follow — | 


that Believe; in my name ſhall they © 
out devils; they ſhall ſpeak" with "new 
nes they fo ſhall take 1 2 ſerpents, and, 
they drink any deadly thing, it ſpall not 
burt them ; they Jhall lay KEEP on the 
tk, ant they Ba recover i. 21 Theſe mi- 
racles are called Ans, as ordained to ſig- 
ns ar a- proof of Chriſt's reſur- 
ion; they are faid to be wrought 
by chem, yore had the faith of . e 
blieved” it themſelves, and hereby in 
| duced others to believe it; and alſo ch 
wrought them in his name; With a geln 
to fet forth his glory, which could not 
have been evinced Heteby,! Had he not 
been riſen from the dead. 
And to this we thay 4d, och at as 
gifts and graces bf the Spirit, which be- 
lievets ar made rtakers of; are cork. 
. 1 John v. 
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Thus 


ien d, that is, FRY 


| it is ſown 


* 4 Chap, v. 
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vincing evidences of this doctrine. But 
this will be conſidered under a following 


Head, when we. ſpeak to the latter part 


of this Anſwer, reſpecting the fruits and 
conſequences of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
which the church, in all the ages thereof, 
experiences, whereby the work of grace 
is begun, carried on, and perfected in 
" Which leads us to conſider, 


IV. The properties of che 1007 of 
Chriſt, as thus raiſed from the dead, as 
tis ſaid, in this Anſwer, that the ſame 
body was raiſed again, with all the eſſen- 
tial properties thereof, but without mor- 
tality, and other common infirmities be- 
longing to this life. 

1. It was the ſame body which ſuffer'd 
chat was raiſed from the dead, otherwiſe 
it could not be called a reſurrection: : 
Thus the Apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking con- 
cerning the general reſurrection at the 
laſt day, compares it to the ſpringing up 
of ſeed *, that is ſown in the ground, 


Which, though it be very much alter'd, 


as to its ſhape, and many of its accidental 
properties, yet tis the ſame for ſubſtance 
that was ſown ; accordingly, every ſeed 
hath its bun body; the matter is the 


fame, though the form be different. 


2. When it is ſaid, that the body of 
Chriſt had the ſame eſſential properties 
which it had before his death, we are to 
underſtand hereby, that it was material, and 
endowed with the ſame ſenſes that it had 
before, which were exerciſed in the fame 
manner, though it nay be in a greater 

re. 

It is farther obſerved, chis it had 
not the fame accidental properties which 
belonged to it before; for it was without 
mortality, and other infirmities of this 
life: Thus the Apoſtle ſpeaks, con- 
cerning the reſurtection of all believers, 
to this purpoſe, It 7s- in corrup- 
pr it is raiſed in zneorruption ; it is 

n in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; 

in Vue 4 it is A ed in power; 
it is [gt a natural body, it is 22 @ ſpi- 
Vi body * ; and it is ſaid, in particu- 
lar, concerning our Saviour, that, ' being 
| raiſed from the dead; BY dieth no more *, 
that is, he was raiſes irhortal. And 45 
believers, after their reſurrettien from 
the dead, ſhall be deliver d from the 
oo e of) life, ſueh as + 
t, thirſt,” pain, ſickneſs, and the like; 
moch Lon may we eotichude that our 
Saviour was o: be bow far his human 
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nature 


gave a diſpatch to their worldly affairs, 
that they might not be embarraſs'd there- 


and a part of the firſt day of the week; 


was raiſed from the dead on the third 
day, that is, he continued in the ſtate of 
the dead, from the evening of the ſixth 
day, to the morning of the firſt, which 
is the Chriſtian ſabbath: Thus the day 
on which Chriſt died is ſaid to be the pre- 
paration, and the ſabbath grew on ' ; 


' Which another Evangeliſt explains, and 


ſays, It was the preparation, that is, the day 
before the ſabbath *®, The reaſon why the 
day before the ſabbath is ſo called, is, 


becauſe it was the day wherein they pre- 


pared every thing that was neceſſary for 
the ſolemnity of the day following, and 


with, and that, by fore-thoughrt and me- 
ditation on the work of that day,' they 
might be better prepared for it. This was 
on the fixth day of the week, and Chriſt 


died in the evening, not long before ſun- 


ſet; and it is alſo ſaid, that he roſe again 
from the dead when the ſeventh day was 


| faſt, very early in the morning on the firſt 


day of the week *; ſo that our Saviour 
continued in the ſtate of the dead a part 
of the fixth day, the whole ſeventh, 


upon which account he is faid to r/e 
again on the third day *, that is, the third 
day, inolufive of the day of his death, 
and that of his reſurrection. The 
learned Biſhop Pear/on, in his marginal 
notes on the fifth article of the Creed, 
illuſtrates it by a tertian, or third-day 


ague, which is ſo called, though there 
be but one day's intermiſſion between the 


* . Dad 
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1 77 thereof, and ſo the firſt and 
bi 


ird day are both included in the com- 


continued three days in the ſtate of the 
dead, incluſive of the firſt and laſt; or, 
he roſe again the third day, according to 


the . 3975 


We 


all now conſider what reaſons 


may be aſſigned why providence order'd 
that Chriſt ſhould continue three days, 
and no longer, in the ſtate of the dead. 


I. It ſeems agreeable to the wiſdom of 
God that there ſhould be ſome ſpace of 
time between his death and reſurrection, 
that ſo there might be a ſufficient evi- 
dence that he was really dead, ſince much 
depends on our belief thereof. He might 
have breathed forth his ſoul into the 
hands of God one moment, and received 
it again, as raiſed from the dead, the 
next: But God, in wiſdom, order'd it 
otherwiſe ; for, had he expired, and roſe 
from the dead, in fo ſhort a time, it 
might have been queſtioned whether he 
died or no; whereashis lying in the grave 


till the third day, puts this matter beyond 


all diſpure. 
2. It was agreeable to the goodneſs and 
care of providence that our Saviour 


ſhould not continue too long in the ſtate of 


the dead: Had he continued ſeveral years 
in the grave, there could not have been an 
appeal to his reſurrection, during all that 
ſpace of time, to confirm the faith of his 
people, concerning his miſſion. God 


would not keep his people too long in 


fuſpenſe, whether it was he that was to 


* 


redeem Iſrael; nor would he too long 


delay the E forth of his Spirit, or 
the preaching of the goſpel, which were 
defigned to be defer'd till Chriſt's riſing 


S$% a oa © + 


matter of the diſcourſe of all the world 
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is obſcrvarion is of ufe for the cxplaning the Fuße of ſeveral ſcriptures, which contaia a ſeemi 


| . . N of a (Fab : 3.4 . 5 N. ming contraqiction 
between them: Thus, in Luke ix. 28. tis fäld, About eight days after theſe ſayings, Feſus leit Peter, and John, and 


James, and went up into 4 mountain io pray „Wheregs Mark ſays, in Ghap ix. 2. that this was done after ſix days ; Lake 


1 


ſpeaks of the eight days, incluſive of the frit and lalt ; Marz 


ar 


ſpeaks of eight days, excluſive of them both, which is but 
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And they, having been told of this before- 
band, Were, or ought, to haue been in 
expectation of this wonderful and glo- 


| riousevent ; and conſequently it would 


be an expedient for their greater con- 
„„ | 


Objeft.. To what has been ſaid con- 
cerning Chriſt's riſing again on the third 


day, fo as that he lay but one whole day 


in the grave, and a part of two days, it is 
objected, that he is ſaid, in Matt. xm, 40. 
to be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth, which includes a lon- 
ver time than what is before mentioned ; 
therefore he was crucified on the fifth 
day of the week, not on the ſixth; and it 
is alſo contrary to what has been ſaid con- 
cerning his being crucified on the prepa- 
ration before the ſabbath. 
Anſiv. In anſwer to this objection, let 

it be changer dd, | 
I. That it cannot be denied, according 
to the ſcripture-account of time, that the 
meaſure of a day contains the ſpace of 


time, from one evening to the next, 


which is twenty four hours. This we 
call a natural day, the night being the 
firſt part thereof, and not the morning, 
according to our computation, as we rec- 
kon a day to contain the ſpace of time 
from one morning to the next. The 
reaſon why the Jeus thus begin their 


and the morning were the firſt day * ; and 
the ſabbath day was reckoned to continue 
the ſpace of time, from the evening of 
the {ſixth day, to the evening of the ſe- 
venth, viz. from ſun-ſet to ſun-ſet ; as 
*ris ſaid, From even unto even ſball ye ce- 
lebrate your ſabbath *, This farther ap- 
pears, ak what is ſaid concerning our 
Saviour's going into Capernaum, and, on 
the ſabbath day, entering into the ſyna- 
gegue, and teaching ; whereas it is ſaid, 
in a following Verſe, When the ſabbath 
was over, they brought unto him all that 
were diſeaſed and poſſeſſed with devils ; 
and the city was gathered together at the 


door, and he healed many that were fick of 


divers diſeaſes, &c. :; from whence it ap- 


pears, that the ſabbath was over at ſun- 
ſer that day; for the eus, thinking it 
unlawful to heal on the: ſabbath day, as 


they expreſsly ſay elſewhere, would not 


bring thoſe who had diſeaſes to be healed 
till the ſabbath was paſt. * - 5 


2. When a whole natural day, con- 


fiſting of twenty four hours, is ſpoken of 
in ſcripture, it is generally called a day 
Gen. i. 3. | 


i Dan, viii. 14. Exod. xxxiv. 28. 
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f Lev, iii. 3 1 Mark i. 21; compared with Yer, 3234. 
Ether iv. 16, 


rand Nights inthe Grave. 


and a night, or an evening and a morning. 


The Jeus have no compound word to ex- 


preſs this by, as the Greeks v have: Thus 


tis ſaid, Unto.two thouſand and three bun- 


dred days, then ſhall the ſanctuary be clean- 
ed *. The word which we render Days, 
in the Hebrew, ſignifies, as our marginal re- 


ference obſerves, Evening Morning, or fo 


many ſpaces of time, each of which 


conſiſts of evening and morning ; and 
elſewhere tis ſaid, that Mo/es was upon 


the mount forty days and forty nights *, 
that is, forty of rhoſe ſpaces * : 


which we call days, each of which make 
a day and a night; ſo that a day and a 
night, according to the Hebrew way of 


ſpeaking, imports no more than a day; 


therefore, when our Saviour is ſaid to be 
three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth, it is an hebraiſm, which 


ſignifies no more than three days, or 
three of thoſe ſpaces - of time, each f 
which, being compleared, conſiſts of a day 


and a night. | | 
3. It is a very common thing, in ſcrip- 
ture, for a part of a day to be put for a 


day, by a Synecdoche of the part for the 


whole; therefore a part of that ſpace of 


time, which, when compleated, contains 


day and night, or the ſpace of twenty 


four hours, is called a day; therefore 


that which is done on the third day, be- 
day, is, becauſe it is ſaid, The evening 


fore it is compleatly ended, is ſaid to take 
up three days in doing: Thus Eftber 
ſays, Faſt ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day; J alſo and 
my maidens will faſt likewiſe, and ſo will 


J go unto the king ' ; whereas tis ſaid, 
after this, that on the third day Eſther put h 


on her royal apparel, and flood in the court 
of the king's houſe ® ; therefore ſhe could 


not be ſaid to faſt three whole days, but 
a part thereof; for, before the third day 
was ended, ſhe went to the king. There- 


fore a part of three days is put for 
three days, or that which is faid to be 
done after three days, or three days and 


three nights, which is all one, that may 


be ſaid to be done on the third day, tho 
not compleatly ended. Therefore our 


Saviour may be ſaid to be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth, 
that is, a part of thoſe ſpaces of time, 


which, if compleated, would have con- 
tained three days and three nights. 


VI. Chriſt raiſed himſelf from the 


dead by his own power. Here let it be 
conſider d, es e 


* Chap. v. 1. | 
1 2 1. That 


Thi they cal bini. 


» 


Cutts 1 raiſed Limſelf. How the Socinians underſtand 1.616 


1. That no power, but what is divine, 
can raiſe the dead, fince it is a bringing 
back the diſſolved frame of nature into 


the ſame, or a better ſtate than that in 


which it was before its diſſolution, and a 
remanding the ſoul, which was in the hand 
of God, that it may be again united to its 
body, which none can do, but God him- 
ſelf. Accordingly the Apoſtle mentions 
it as a branch of the divine glory, and 
God is repreſented, as he who qurickneth 
all things; therefore the body of Chriſt 
was raiſed by divine power : Thus the 
' Apoſtle ſays, This Feſus hath God raiſed 
up*; and, when he mentions it elſe- 
where, he makes uſe of a phraſe thar 1s 
uncommonly emphatical; he wants words 
to expreſs it, when he ſpeaks of the ex- 
ceeding greatneſs of his power which he 
wrought in Chriſt, when he raiſed him from 
the dead v. Oe . 
2. Since the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, are God, as has been obſerved 
under a foregoing Anſwer a, it follows, 
that this infinite power belongs equally 
and alike to them all, and therefore all 

theſe divine Perſons may be ſaid to have 
raiſed Chriſt's body from the dead. That 


the Father raiſed him, no one denies that 


ſpeaks of his reſurrection; and the Apo- 
le expreſsly ſays, that he was raiſed 1 

from the dead by the glory of the Father; 

and tis farther ſaid, that he raiſed him- 


ſelf from the dead: Thus he tells the 


Fews, ſpeaking of the temple of his body, 
_ deſtroy this temple, and in three days J 
will raiſe it up ©; and that the Holy 
_ Ghoſt raiſed him, ſeems to be implied in 
that expreſſion, in which tis ſaid, He 
was declared to be the Son of God with 


power, according to the Spirit of bolineſs, , 


by the reſurrection from the dead *, that is, 
the Spirit, by this a& of divine on 
declared him to have been the Son of 
God, and to have finiſhed the work he 
came about; and elſewhere he is ſaid to 
be quickned by the Spirit e. 

3. Chriſt, by raiſing himſelf by his own 


power, declared that he was the Son of 
God, that is, not only a divine Perſon, 
which his ſonſhip always implies, but his 
miſſion and authority to act as Mediator; 


and alſo that he had accompliſhed the 


work that he came into the world about. 


As to what our Saviour ſays, concern- 
ing his raiſing himſelf by his own power; 
the Socinians apprehending this to be an 
argument tending tooverthrow the ſcheme 


n 1 Tim. vi. 13. = Acts ii. 32. v 
power that is great, even to an hyperbole, 


1 Rom. i. 4+ | os 1 Pet. iii. 18. * 
93 b c | 


Eph. i. 19, 20. disc M le- Ths dus 
4 See Queſt, IX, XI. 9 
Heb, ii. 14. 


they lay down; who deny his divinity, 
are forced to make uſe of a very ſorry 
evaſion, when they pretend to give the 
ſenſe of that ſcripture before mentioned, 
Deſtroy this temple; and; after three days, 
Iwill raiſe it up. They ſuppoſe, that the 
meaning is only this, that the Father put 
life into his dead body, and united it to 
the ſoul, and; after that, he lifted him- 
ſelf up out of the grave, which is 
certainly a very jejune and empty ſenſe 
of the words: Is it ſo great a mat- 
ter for a Perſon, who was quickned b 
divine power, to lift up himſelf from the 
grave, in which he lay? In this ſenſe, 
any one may be ſaid to raiſe himſelf up, 
as well as Chriſt, or any one might raiſe 
the dead after this, by taking him by the 
hand, and lifting him up from the ground. 
This ſhews how much men are ſometimes 
put to it to ſupport a cauſe that is deſti- 
tute of ſolid arguments for its defence. 
According to this method of reaſoning, 
the whole world may be ſaid to raiſe 
themſelves at the laſt day, when God has 
put life into their dead bodies: But cer- 
tainly more than this is implied in Chriſt's 
raiſing himſelf up, inaſmuch as it is op- 
poſed to his body's being deſtroy'd, or 
the frame of nature's being diflolved in 
death; therefore he certainly intends that 
he would exert divine power, in raifing 
himſelf from the dead, and hereby de- 
clare himſelf to be a divine Perſon, or 
the Son of God. 


VII. We are next to confider the ef- 
fects of Chriſt's reſurrection, either as 
they reſpect himſelf, or his people. 

I. As to what concerns himſelf. This 
was a demonſtrative evidence that he had 
fully ſatisfied the juſtice of God, or paid 
the whole price of redemption, which 
he had undertaken to do; for hereby he 
was releaſed out of the priſon of the 
grave, not only by the power, but the 


juſtice of God, and received a full diſ- 


charge; and accordingly was, in this re- 
ſpect, juſtified, and a full proof given 
that the work of redemption was brought 
to perfection. 1 - cones 
It is alſo obſeryed, that hereby he con- 
quer'd death, and deſtroy d him that had 
the power of it, to wit, the devil *, and 
ſo procured to himſelf a right to be ac- 
knowledged as the Lord, both of the dead 
and the living. This is, in ſome re- 
ſpe&s, different from that univerſal do- 
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God, which was the reſult of his being 
the Creator of all things, and was not 


purchaſed or confer d upon him, as the 


conſequence of his performing the work | 


which he came into the world about: 
I fay, this dominion, which we are con- 
fidering, is what belongs co him as _ 
u 

right which he has, as Mediator, to con- 
fer on bis people thoſe bleſſings which 
| his right to 
ive laws to his church, defend chem 
. their ſpiritual enemies, and beſtow 


; all the bleffings on them, which were h 
promiſed to them in the covenant of Nevertheleſs, 


ace, and alſo in his ordering all the af- 


Wo 
| irs of providence tobe ſubſervient there- 


unto. Had he not defigned to redeem 


any of the race of mankind, he would 
have had a dominion over the world, as 
God, the Judge of all; a right to con- 


demn and baniſh his enemies from his 


| preſence : But he could not be ſaid to 


upon a pecul | 
which he is faid hereby to 


exerciſe dominion in ſuch a way, as it is 
difplay'd, with reſpe& to the heirs of 
fal vation; for that would have been in- 
conſiſtent with his divine 3 

in, he 
would, indeed, Dave had a right to have 


doe what he would with his creatures; 


but as he could not, without this, have 


redeemed any, ſo he could not confer 


Har people, that po fon, 
ave par- 
chaſed. | 3 

2. The effects of. Chriſt's reſurrection, 


which reſpect his people, conſiſt more 


eſpecially in four things. 


n (1.) Their juſtification is owing here- 
unto. As we are ſaid ſometimes to be 
juſtified by his death, or by his blood *, ſo 


elſewhere we are {aid to be juſtiſied, both 


by his death and reſurrection, in different 
br that died, 


ea, rather that is riſen 
7 by which ſome underſtand, that 


Chriſt, by his death, paid the debt which 


wwe had Contracted, to che juſtiee of God; 


and, by his reſurrection, he received a 


diſcharge, or gequirrance, in their behalf, 
for whom he d 


N „and roſe again; ſo 
that when he was diſcharge d, His people 
mighr be faid to be Gſobarged in him, 


As Ut 1 
This is ell expreſyd in our large Bng- 


li | Annotations 7 vis. that 4 Our juſti- 
© fication, which was begun in his death, 
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on which he had over all things, as 


© Chriſt did merĩtoriouſſy wor our juſti- 
* fication and ſalvation, by his death and 
paſſion; but the efficacy and perfection 
* thereof, with reſpect to us, dependeth 
* on his reſurrection. By his death, he 
te paid our debt; in his reſurrection, he 
e received: out acquittance, 755 liii. 8. 
* Being taken from priſon, and from judg- 
„ ment. When he was diſcharged, we, 
e in him, and together with him, recei- 
« ved our diſcharge from the guilc and 


<« puniſhment of all our ſins; which is 


very agreeable ro what is ſaid in this 
Anſwer, that he did all this as a pubs 
lick Perſon, the Head of his church, 
there is another no- 
tion of our juſtification, which conſiſts 
in our apprehending, receiving, or ap- 
plying his righteouſneſs by faith, which, 
as will be obſerved in its proper place , 
cannot, from the nature of the thing, be 
ſaid to be before we believe. : 

(2.) Another effect of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection, is our quickning in grace; as it 
is laid, When we were dead in ſins, he 


hath quickned us together with Chriſt *. 


This implies either chat his death, being 
the procuring cauſe of all inherent grace, 
begun in regeneration, and carried on in 
ſanctiication; his reſurrection was the 
firſt Rep taken in order to his applying 
what he had purchaſed; and that after- 

wards we are raiſed, as the conſequence 
thereof, from the death of fin, to a ſpi- 
ritual life of holineſs; ar elſe it denotes 
that communion which believers have 
with Chriſt in his reſurrection, as well as 


his death, as he is the Head and they the 
members; which is agreeable to that pe- 


culiar mode of ſpeaking, often uſed by 

the Apoſtle Paul, who, in ſeveral places 
of his Epiſtles, ſpeaks of believers, as 
crucified, dead, and buried, riſen, and 

aſcended into heaven, and fitting at God's 

right hand, in heavenly places, in, or 

with Chriſt f. Y BAK e 

(.) This is alſo a means far our ſup- 
pe againſt our enemies, whoſe utmoſt 
rage can extend it ſelf no farther than the 
grave. They, for whom Chriſt died, 
and roſe again, ſhall obtain a glorious re- 
ſurrection and eternal life with him; and 
therefore he adviſes his people not 7 be 
afratd of them that bill the body, and, after 
that, baue no more that they can do *; 
which: will farther appear, if we conſider 


another effect of Chriſt's reſurrection, vis. 
2 \ th, (4) Phat they are hereby aſſured of their 
. E. was perfected in his reſurrection. reſurrection from the dead at the laſt 


| of: bre Fol Il, Aue. LXX, LXXII. 
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day. Chriſt's reſurrection is, as it were; 
the exemplar and pledge of theirs, as 
hereby he conquer'd death in his own 
Perſon; ſo he gives them ground to con- 


clude, that this /aft enemy, which ſtands: 


in the way of their compleat bleſſedneſs, 
ſhall be deſtroyd ; accordingly tis ſaid, 
that he is r4ſen from the dead, and become 
the firſt fruits of them that Lehe : But 
this will be farther confider'd, under a 
following Anfwer *. 0 


Quzsr. LIII. Ein was 2 en- 


into heaven. Here we _ obſerve, 


ed in bis aſcenſion * 


| A NSW. Chriſt was exalted i in his 


aſcenſion, in that having, after 
his reſurrection, often appeared 
unto, and converſed with his 
\ Apoftles, ſpeaking to them of 
the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God, and giving 
them commiſſion to preach the 
goſpel, to all nations; forty days 
after his reſurrection, he, in 
| our nature, and as our Hea 
triumphing over enemies, viſibly 
went up into the higheſt hea- 

vens, there to receive giſts for 


i men, to raiſe up our affections 
_ thither, and to prepare a place 


for us, where himſelf is, and 
hall continue, till his ſecond 
. coming at the end of the 
e. | 


aut sr. LIV. How 18 crit 
Tp Furs in bis ſiting at the b 


band of God ? 


A sw. Chriſt is FRE in bis 
. fitting at the right hand of God, 
in that, as God-man, he is ad- 
vanced to the higheſt” favour. 
with God the Father, with all 
fulneſs of j joy, glory, and power 
over all things in heaven and 
- earth, and doth gather and de- 
fend "his ch urch, and ſubdue 


their e furniſbeth his 


b x Cor, w. 26. ver, 20, . 


would have perſecuted him again, w. 


of Canter 7 — and ning at the right Hand ef God. 17 


miniſters and people with gifts 
and graces, and maketh inter- 
. ceſſion for them. 


IN the former of theſe Anſwers, we 
have an account of Chriſt's aſcenſion 
into heaven ; in the latter, of his fitting 


at the right hand of God, which contains 


a circumſtance of glory, that was im- 
mediately conſequent hereupon. And ac- 
cordingly we are led, 

Firſt, To conſider Chriſt's aſcenſion 


N 1. T he date of time between his 
reſurrection and aſcenſion, and what he 
did during that interval. It is expreſsly 
ſaid, that he ſbewed himſe 


el 
his paſſion, by many 2 e proofs, — 


and ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. A, 


than others: But, if we compare them 


together, we may obſerve; 


1. That our Saviour, during this i inter- 
val, did not converſe freely and familiarly 
with the world, as he had done before 


d, his death, during the exerciſe of his pub- 


lick miniſtry; and, indeed, we cannot 


learn, from any account given by the 


Evangeliſts of this matter, that he a 


peared, ſo as to make himſelf 3 5 
He 


any but his friends and followers. 


might, tis true, have appeared to the 


Fews, and thereby confuted that lye, 


which they ſo ſtudiouſly propagated, that 


his diſciples came by night and. ſtole him 


away, and conſequently that he was not 


ſufficient proof, before his death, that he 
was the Meſiab; and, ſince he deſigned 
that his reſurrection ſhould be undeniably 
atteſted, by thoſe who were appointed to 
be the witheſles: thereof, it was needleſs 
for him to give any farther proof of it. 


And beſides; his enemies being wilfully 


blind, obſtinate, and prejudiced againſt 


him, he denied them any farther means 
of conviction, as a 282 of their 


unbelief, therefore he would not a Pear 


to them after his reſurrection. And, in- 


Some of the Evange- 
liſts are more particular on this ſubject 


ates, after 


ſeen of them, viz. the Apoltles, forty days, 


| riſen from the dead: But he thought, as 
he might well do, that he had given them 


deed, had he done it, it is probable, con- 


ſidering the malicious ry Bal and rage 
which appeared in their temper, 


it was not convenient that he Gould ſubmit 
to, his ſtate of humiliation being at an end. 


* See Quik n, 


5 1 Ads i. 3. 
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a. He did not continue all the forty 
days with his Apoſtles; nor have we 
ground to conclude that he abode with 


his death, nor did he eat and drink with 


lar inſtances, mentioned by the Evange- 
liſts ®, the deſign of which was to prove, 
that, after his reſurrection, he had as 
true an human body, with all the eſſential 
properties thereof, as he had before his 
death; and therefore was not, as they 


All the account we have of his appear- 


ing to his friends and followers, is, that 
it was only occaſionally, at ſuch times as 
they did not expect to ſee him. At one 
time, 


own to them, when they came to 


their journey's end, and then withdrew. 
himſelf in an inſtant; afterwards, we 


read of his appearing to the Apoſtles, 
when they were engaged in ſocial wor- 
ſhip, on the day of his reſurrection, and 

« alſo, that he appeared to them again on the 
firſt day of the following week *, and ano- 
ther time at the ſea of Tibertas'* 3 and ic 


no wt Re Tn bim- 
If ta his diſciples, after t -<was rife 
2 tbe: 4440 v. And, beſides. 8 
read elſewhere of his being ſern f above 
five hundred brethren at once; which was 
probably in Galilee, where his followers 
generally lived, which was: the country 
in which he moſtly exerciſed his publick 
miniſtry before his death. This ſeems to 
have been appointed as a P ce of general 
rendezvous, if we may ſo expres! it, as 


1 into lilee and the angel gives 
the ſame intimation, Go yar way; tell 
his —_ that be goeth before you into 
Galitee 3 there ſball je ſee bim, as be faid 

as is more than probable,/ tranſmitted to 

his followers, five hundred of them 


be appeared to them. All theſe 


* 
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them in their houſes, as he did before 


them, excepting in two-or;three-particu- | 


ſuppoſed: him to be, when firſt they fav 


he appeared to the two diſciples 
pong to Emmaus, and made himſelf 


is expreſsly faid; after this, that fhit mas 


he ſays, 2 Ian rien, I will go deore 


cover d 


ark XIV. 28. 
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tinued here on earth, in which he ſome- 
times appeared to his diſciple.. 


We now proceed to confider what he 
imparted to them, during his ſtay with, 
or at thoſe: particular times when he ap- 
peared to them. Here we cannot cer. 
tainly determine any thing farther. than 
the account we have thereof in ſcripture, 
in which, as was before obſerved, it is 
ſaid, that be pale of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God. By the kingdom of 
God, J humbly conceive, is meant either 
that glorious ſtate and place to which he 
was to aſcend, where they ſhould, at laſt, 
be with him, which was a very uſeful 


and entertaining ſubject, and they could 


not but be happy in hearing thoſe things 
from him; or elſe, we are hereby to 
underſtand the goſpel-ſtare, which, in 
the New Teſtament, is often called he 


kingdom of God, or the kingdom o heaven. 


And accordingly, as he deſigned; they 
ſhould be his miniſters, whom he would 
employ in preaching the goſpel, and 

thereby promoting the affairs of his King- 
dom; it was neceſſary that they ſhould 
weite inftructione gonderning cht mar- 
ter, without. which the 99 775 Tor Jing 


for the promoting his intereſt 'in the 


% 


world; or, at leaſt, they muſt have a 


(..) We have ſufficient ground ta con- 
clude, that he gave them direction con- 
cerning the obſervation, of the firſt day of 


the week, as the Chriftian ſabbath. He 


bad told them, before his death, that he 
was Lord of the ſal bab and thow.iwe 


may ſuppoſe that he more emi diſ- 
: T kieaſelf to he to, by hangin the 
day from the feventh tot a of 
the Werk. That tlie hadi t hs intlimation 
from him, canqerning ih Chriſtian ſab- 
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his reſurrection and aſcenſion; and we 
read, more than once, of his giving coun- 
tenance to their obſervance of it, by his 

preſence with them; whereas, at this 
time, the Holy Ghoſt was not poured 
forth upon them; therefore their practice 
herein ſeems to be founded on ſome inti- 
mation given them by our Saviour, during 
his continuance with them forty days; tho 
perhaps this might be confirmed to them 


afterwards, by extraordinary revelation 


from the Holy Ghoſt. 

_ .(2.) It was in this interval that our Sa- 
viour gave them a commiſſion to preach the 
goſpel to all nations, and inſtituted the 
ordinance of Baptiſm *, which differs ve- 
ry-much from the commiſſion he had be- 
fore given to his twelve diſciples, when 
he ordered them not ta go in the way of the 
Gentiles, nor to enter into any city of the 
Samaritans, but rather to go tothe loſt ſheep of 


the houſe of Iſrael I; whereas now none are 


excluded, but their commiſhon muſt. be 
exerciſed throughout the whole world, 
where- ever they came; and, together 
with this, he promiſed 20 be with them, 
ſo as to aſſiſt and ſucceed them in their 
miniſtry, to the end of the world, More- 
over, he enjoin'd them 0 rarry in the 
city of Jerulalem, until they were endued 


with power from on high, waiting there for 


the promiſe of the Father, or for their 
being baptized by the Holy Ghoſt, which 
privilege they ſhould ſoon after receive *. 
This was a very neceſſary advice which 
our Saviour gave them; for, though they 
had a commiſſion to preach the goſpel, 
they wanted thoſe qualifications: for it, 
which they were to receive from the 
Holy Ghoſt. They were alſo to tarry at 
Feruſalem, after they had received extra- 
ordinary gifts from the Holy Ghoſt, till 
they had an intimation given, in what 
parts of the world they ſhould begin the 
| exerciſe of their publick miniſtry. OF 35 
(3.) Tho it be not particularly men- 
tioned in the evangelical hiſtory, yet, it ĩs 
not improbable, that our Saviour ſpake 
to his diſciples concerning the nature of 
che goſpel-church, and its government, 
| ant ow they were to exerciſe their mi- 


niſtry therein 3 what bf doctr ines 1 they 
ſhould preach, and what - ſucceſs) ſhould 


attend dem and alſo what cey ould 
ſuffer for his ſake. Why may we not 


ſuppoſe that he ſpake of cheſe things to 


all his Apoſtles, When he condeſcer 8 & 
to tell Peter, by what death be ſhould glo- 


H Mace; AI. 19. 1 Chaps'2x/5, 6. Lite xxiv."49. compared with Acts i. 4, . Jahn unk to; 
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ny of theſe things was neceſſary for the 
right diſcharge of their miniſtry, which 
they were to begin at Feriſalem, where 
the firſt church was to be planted; and 
it can hardly be ſuppoſed that he would 
only give them a commiſſion to preach 
the goſpel, without ſome inſtructions re- 
lating thereunto: But, ſince this is only 
a probable argument, let me farther add, 
that it is certain they afterwards had par- 
ticular direction from the Holy Ghoſt re- 
lating. hereunto, who was given, after 
Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven, to lead 
them into all truth, or & impart,” by 


them, to the goſpel-church, an infalli- 


ble and ſtanding rule of faith and pra- 


Etice. 


II. After our Saviour had continued 


forty days on earth from his reſurrection, 


and, in that time, converſed with his Apo- 
ſtles of the things pertaining to the king- 


dom of God; tis obſerv'd, that he aſcended 


into heaven, or, as it is here expreſs'd, 


viſibly went up into the higheſt heavens, 


There are 'two phraſes, in ſcripture, 
whereby this is ſet forth: Thus ris ſaid, 
He was taken up, and he went up* ; which 
variation of expreſſion is uſed by the Holy 
Ghoſt, as ſome think, to denote two dif- 
ferent reſpects, or circumſtances, attend- 


ing his aſcenfion. His going up, figni- 


fies, that he aſcended into heayen by his 
own power, : purſuant to that right which 
he. had to that glory; as he ſays elſe- 
where, Ought not Chriſt to ſuffer, and to 


enter into his glory? And when tis ſaid, 


he was taken up into heaven, that ſigni- 
fics the Father's act in exalting him. As 
he ſent him into the world, fo he rook 
him out of it, into a better, when he 
had finiſhed his work upon earth. This 
variety of expr 


veral other 1 Thus tis ſaid, 


that be aſcended up an bigh *, enter d 
into heaven'*, and ſo put in his claim to 
the heavenly glory; and, on the other 
hand, tis faid, that be was rereiwed up 


into heaven, and conſequently his claim 


toũt admitted of, and accordingly he was: 
exalted' to this honour % Ged. right 


Hand s, as what was due to him; as the 


conſequence of his ſufferingss 1 
But, that we may more particular 


conſider what it was for Chriſt to aſcend 


. 
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1. We are not to underſtand hereby that | 


hisdivine-nature was tranſlated from earth 
to heaven, or changed che: place [of its 


reſidence; 


eſſton we find uſed: in ſe- 


. I ˖ —ů — — — * 
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refidence ; for that is contrary to the 
omnipreſence thereof. When-evin achange 
of place is aſcribed to it, it reſpects not 
his eſſential, but his manifeſtative 

ſence. Though i it was united to the — 
man nature, yet it was not confined to ity 
or limited by it; and though it diſplay'd 


its glory therein, in one way, whilſt he 


was here on earth, and, in another, when 
he aſcended into heaven; yet, conſider d 
as to its eſſential glory, it fills all places; 
in which reſpect it is ſaid, that he was in 
heaven whilſt here on earth k 

2. When de ſay, that Chriſt ended 
ie heaven in his human nature, this is 
not to be underſtood in a metaphorical 


ſenſe, as though it denoted only his being 


advanced to a more glorious ſtate, than 
he was in before his death; ſince heaven 
ſignifies a glorious place, as well as ſtate. 
Were it only to be taken in the former 
ſenſe, it might, for the ſame reaſon, be 
faid, that there are no ſaints, or angels, 


locally i in heaven,ſincethe metaphor might 


as well be applied to them, as to our Sa- 


viour, which is directly contrary to the 


| known acceptation of the word in ſcrip- 
ture. 
heaven denotes a change of place, as well 
as ſtate, 1 
his ſtate ſof humiliation was over imme- 
diately after his reſurrection; yet he ſays, 
concerning 
ring his abode forty days here on earth, 
though raiſed from the dead, I am not 
| yet aſcended to my Father \ ; ; therefore, 
3 1 His aſcenſion into heaven is to by 
underſtood, in the moſt proper and known 
ſenſe of the word, infering a change of 
place, as well as ſtate, denoting: his be- 
ing carried from this lower to the upper 
world, in his human nature, and ſo en- 
_ tering into that glorious place, as well as 
triumphant ſtate. This is called, The 
heaven of beavens ; which gives us 
ground to conclude, that the word Hea- 
ven is taken in various ſenfes in ſcripture: 


Thus it is ſometimes taken for the air; 
and accordingly be fowls,” that fly in it, 
of beaven ; and 
ſometimes it is taken for the clouds, and: 


are ſaitl roffy in che miqſ 
ſo we read of the rain, or deu of bea-. 
ven 
_ and ſometimes it is taken for the ſtars, 
_ 4s weread: of the Bars. af heaven ; but, 
beſides all theſe ſenſes of the word, it is 
taken for the ſeat of the bleſſed, the 


Moreover, that his aſcending into 
evident, inaſmuch as, though 


his human nature, that, du- 


as coming down from thence; 


and angels. To this place Chriſt aſcend- 
ed; and, in this reſpect, tis not only 


add; that he avert into heaven; but that 


he was made higber than the heavens v, or 
that he aſcended far above all heavens : 
Thus it is ſaid, in this Anſwer, that he 
Went: up into the higheſt heaven. 
Now that Chriſt aſcended into heaven, 
nod that in a viſible and glorious man- 


ner, is evident, from the account we have 


hereof in ſcripture, which, together with 
the circumſtances that went immediately 
before it, is what is next to be conſider'd. 
Apebrclingey we read, in ſcripture, 
That when the eleven. diſciples were 
aſſembled together, he came with a de- 
ſign to take his leave of them; and, after 
having opened their underſtandings, that they 
might underſtand the ſcriptures, and had 
farther confirmed their faith, by applying 
them to himſelf, and had concluded all 
thoſe neceſſary inſtructions, which he 
gave them, he led them out as far as Be- 
2 ; and then it is ſaid, in Luke xxiv, 


5 5. 3. He lift up bis bonds and bleſſed 


them; and, while be bleſſed them, be was 
parted from them, and carried into  hea- 
ven. But, inaſmuch as this relation ſeems 


ſomewhat different from the account gi- 


ven of it by the ſame inſpired writer, in 
Acts i. 12. who obſerves, that, when 


- Chriſt had aſcended into heaven, in the 
ſight. of his diſciples, they returned to Je- 


ruſalem, from the mount called Olivet, 
which is from Jeruſalem a ſabbath-day's 


journey; and therefore it is plain that he 


aſcended into heaven from that mountain; 
how then could he aſcend thither from 
Betbany? It is obſerved, that Bethany * 
was about fifteen furlongs from Jeruſa- 


lem, and the mount of Olives a ſabbath 


day's journey; ſo that Bethany and the 
mount of O/zves ſeem to be almoſt a mile 
diſtant from each other: If Chriſt aſcend- 
ed from one of theſe places into heaven, 
how could he then be ſaid to aſcend: from 
the other? 

The anſiver * may be given to this 
ſeeming inconſiſtency, between theſe two 
accountsof the place from whence Chriſt 
aſcended into heaven, is, that the town 


of Bethany was ſituate at the foot of the 


mount of Olives; therefore that part of 
the mountain that was neareſt to it, might 
have two names, to wit, Olivet, which 
was the name of the whole mountain, or 
Bethany,” which denomination it ht 


chrone of God, where he manifeſts him- take from the adjoining village. 
_ elf, in a glorious m- is Or, if this be not ſufficient to account 
«22 ee ee * Plal. exlvü. 4. Rev. zix. 17. n Deut. Al. 11: 
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for the difficulty before mentioned, we 


may ſuppoſe, that when the Evangeliſt 


ſays, in one of theſe places, that our 
Saviour led them out as for as Bethany, he 
does not ſay he was taken up into heaven 
from thence; but, after he led them there, 
he bleſſed them, and, while he bed them, 
he was parted from them ; therefore it is 
probable, that, when he was come to 
Bethany, he gave them an intimation 
that he ſhould ſoon be received into 
heaven ; and,. while he was going from 
thence, or going up the mount of Olives, 
he continued bleſſing them; and, when 
he was come up to that part of the mount 


from whence he aſcended, he liſt up his 


Hands, and confer'd his laſt benediction on 
them, upon which he was parted from 
them, and a cloud receivedand convey'd him 
to heaven; ſo that there is no inconſiſtency 
between the two ſcriptures, as to the 

lace from whence he aſcended. It is far- 
ther obſerved, that his aſcenſion was vi- 


ſible ; they looked ſtedfaſtly towards heaven 


as he went up. 3 
From this account of Chriſt's aſcenſion 
into heaven, we may make two or three 
remarks. 4 
1. As to the place from whence he 
aſcended, which was the mount of O/zves, 
it may be obſerved, that it was the ſame 
place to which he often retired, when he 
was at Feruſalem, to converſe with God 
in ſecret *. Here it was that he was in 
his agony *, in which he ſweat great 
drops of blood, when having a very terri- 
ble apprehenſion of the wrath of God, 
which he was to bear, as a puniſhment 
due to our ſin, which was the moſt bit- 
ter part of his ſufferings; and therefore 
here he choſe to begin his Ne 23k as 
from hence he aſcended into heaven. 
And hereby he ſeems, as it were, to give 


an intimation to his people, that they 
ought to ſet the glory, which they ſhall 


be advanced to, againſt the ſufferings of 
this preſent life, as a ground of encou- 
ragement and ſupport to them. That 
place, which, at one time, diſcover'd no- 


thing but what was matter of diſtreſs, 


and anguiſh of ſpirit; at another time 
opened a glorious ſcene of joy and hap- 
pineſs: This mountain, which before had 
deen a Witneſs to that horror and amaze- 
ment, in which our Saviour was, when 
in the loweſt depths of his humbled ſtate, 
now repreſents him as entering imme- 
diately into his glor x. 
The place in the mountain, from whence 
he aſcended, is not particularly mention d; 


them. 


» Luke zii. 9. Ver. 44 
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nor is there any mark of ſanctity put on 


it; though the Papiſts, with a great deal 
of ſuperſtition, pretend to diſcover the 


very ſpot of ground from whence our Sa- 
viour aſcended, and impoſe on thoſe 
who will believe them, by ſhewing them 
the print of his feet, which, they ſup- 
poſe, he left behind him upon the moun- 
tain; in which plaee the fave erected a 
church, open a top, to ſignify his aſcen- 


ſion into heaven: But this is little better 


than a fabulous conjecture. It is an eaſy 

matter to find ſome hollow places in any 
mountain; but to ſay that any ſuch ſmall 
valley was made by our Saviour's feet, as 
a memorial of his aſcending from thence, 
is nothing elſe but an impoſition on the 
credulity of ignorant perſons, without 
{ſcripture warrant. | 

2. From what is ſaid, concerning 


_ Chriſt's converſing with his diſciples a- 


bout the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God, we may obſerve, that the work 
he was engaged in, juſt before his aſ- 
cenſion into heaven, was of ſuch a na- 


ture, that it is a very deſirable thing for a 


perſon, when called out of the world, to 
be found ſo doing. Our Saviour's whole 
converſation, while on earth, had, ſome 
way or other, a reference to the king- - 
dom of heaven, and had a tendency to 
bring his people there; and this was the 


laſt ſubje& that he converſed with them 
about. re = 5 
3. What is ſaid concerning his bleſſing 
them when he was parted from them, 
was agreeable to what is mentioned con- 
cerning Elijab, whoſe tranſlation into 


heaven, was a type of Chriſt's aſcenſion 


thither, concerning whom tis ſaid, that 


he bade Eliſba as what be ſhould do or de- 


fire of God for bim, before he was taken 
from bim. As the great deſign of our 
Saviour's coming into the world, was to 
be a publick bleſſing to his people; ſo the 
laſt thing he did for them, was bleſſing 
them, and that either by confering bleſ- 


ſedneſs upon them, as a divine Perſon, or 


elſe by praying for a blefling for them as 
man, whereby he gave them a ſpecimen 
of the work which he is engaged in, in 
heaven, who ever lives to make inter- 
ceſſion for them; and it is farther obſer- 
ved, that he lift up bis hands, and gaſſed | 
„ EY 8 d 0= 
thers, they did itby laying their hands upon 
them: This Facob did, when he bleed þ 
the ſons of Foſeph?, as a fign of his 
faith, which was herein expreſs'd, that 
bleſſings ſhould deſcend from God upon 
® 2 Kings ii. 9. „ Gen, alviii 2 
6 R tbem. 
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them. And, when many perſons were bleſ d 
at the ſame time, inſtead of laying their 
hands onthem, they ſometimes lifted them 
up; accordingly Aaron is faid 0 lift up 
his hands towards the people, and bleſs 
them: So Chriſt lifted up bis hands 
when he bleſſed his diſciples, as an ex- 
ternal ſign of his lifting up his heart to 


God, while he prayed for the bleflings 
which che flood in need of. Thus con- 


eerning Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven. 
Thete is one thing more mentioned in 
this Anſwer, which I cannot wholly paſs 
over, namely, that he did this as our 
Head. The headſhip of Chriſt is a cir- 
cumſtance often inentioned by the Apo- 
ſtle Paul, who ſuppoſes him to ſtand in 
this relation to his people, in every thing 
that he did for them as Mediator, in 


which he is conſider'd as-a publick Per- 


ſon, the Repreſentative of all his elect, 
Who acted in their name, as well as for 
their intereſt; which leads us to conſider, 


III. That it was neceſſary that Chriſt 
ſhould aſcend into heaven after he had 
finiſhed his work on earth; for this was 

an accompliſhment of what was foretold 
concerning him. This the Pſalmiſt men- 


tions, in a very beautiful and magnificent 


way, Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lift up ye everlaſting doors, and the 
King of glory ſhall come in'; and elfe- 


where tis ſaid, Thou haſt aſcended on 


high o; which the Apoſtle Paul particu- 
larly applies to his aſcenſion into heaven, 
as a prediction thereof ©; and this was 
alſo ſignified by that eminent type of it, 
which was equivalent to a prediction in 
the High Prieſt's entering into the holieſt 
of all, which the Apoſtle alfo ſpeaks of, 
as ſhadowing forth the ſame thing *. 
Moreover, this was foretold by our Sa- 
viour himſelf, whilſt he was here on 
earth, before 'and after his death, when 
he tells his difciples, I go fo prepare a 
place for you; and, I aſcend to my Fa- 
ther, &c. ; ſo that there was really an 


appeal to his aſcenſion into heaven, as 


well as to his reſurrection, for the proof 
of his miſſion, and his relation to God, 
as his Father ; therefore it Was neceſſary 
that he ſhould aſcend thither. It was alſo 


to mute the Captain of our. ſabvation Per- 
Fe, through, or after his f fers: - 


EY Lev. ix, 24, = pfal. xxiv, 9. | opal li. 34 
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It was alſo! neceſſury that he ſhould 


aſcend viſibly into heaven, or that his 
: 3 who were to be witneſſes there- 
Vt 


as well as of his reſurrection, ſhould 


fee him go thither; for this was neceſſary 


ro be believed, as well as the other, 
and whatever they were to give their te- 
ſtimony to, muſt be the reſult of the 
fulleſt conviftion ; and therefore, that 


they might convince the world that he was 


aſcended into heaven, they muſt be qua- 
lified to tell them, that they faw him 
aſcend there. | | 1 „ 
Object. If it be objected, that, ſince 
they might give their teſtimony that he 
roſe again from the dead, though th 
did not ſee him riſe, they mlotitcutteſt 
the truth of his aſcenſion, though they 
had not ſeen him aſcend into heaven. 
Anſw. To this Ianſwer. Tis true, their 
witneſs that he was riſen from the dead. 
was ſufficient though they did not ſee him 
riſe, inaſmuch as they ſaw him after he 
was riſen, and had undeniable proofs that 


he was the ſame Perſon that ſuffer'd;' yet 
there is a circumſtance attending his 


aſcenſion into heaven, which renders it 
neceſſary that they ſhould ſee him aſcend 
there, though it was not neceſſary that 
they ſhould ſee him rife from che dead, 
in order to their giving conviction to the 


| world as to this matter; for he did not 


deſign that they ſhould (ee him, after his 
aſcenſion, till his ſecond coming to re- 
ceive them into heaven, and then their 
teſtimony will be at an end; and there- 


fore it was neceſſary that they ſhould ſee 


him aſcend. The Apoſtle Paul, tis true, 
at his converſion, ſaw him cloathed with 
his heavenly glory in his exalted ſtare; 
but this was a fingular and extraordina- 
ry inſtance, which he gave his other 
diſciples no ground to expect; therefore, 
that they might want no qualification 
that was neceſſary, in order to the ful- 
filling their teſtimony, he aſcended into 
heaven viſibly, in the preſence of all his 


Apoſtles. 


IV. There are ſeveral great and valua- 
ble ends of Chriſt's aſcenſion, mentioned 


in this Ayſwer, ſome of which were glo- 
5 rious to himſelf, and all of them advan- 
neceſſary, as this was a glory promiſed 
dim, as the conſequence of his ſufferings, 
and àccordingly i became him, for whom, 


are all things, and by whom are all things, mies; as the Apoſtle fays, When he aſcend- 


tageous to 
„„ oo a io ny 
1. That he triumphed over his ene- 


his people. Accordingly 'tis 


ed up on high, be led captivity captive; 
which is an alluſion to the ſolemn triumphs 


"<a. 1 4 "i 0 „ 5 . K ot $ Foy "RA 
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of ' princes, after having obtained ſome 
remarkable and compleat victories. Now 
the empire of Satan was demoliſh'd, his 
priſoners ranſomed, and accordingly. de- 
ſiver'd from his power; and the goſpel, 
Which was to be preached throughout 
the world, was a publick proclamation of 
liberty to captives, and the opening of the 
priſon doors to them that were hound. 
2. Chriſt aſcended into heaven, that 
be might receive gifts for men. The 
ſcripture ſeems to diſtinguiſh between 
Chriſt's purchaſing and his receiving gifts 
for men; the former was done by his 
death; the latter was conſequent on his 
aſcenſion into heaven. There are two 
expreſſions uſed relating to this matter, 
namely, that of the Pſalmiſt, Thou haſt 
received gifts for men *, and the Apoſtle's 
reference thereunto, when he ſays, He 
gave gifts unto men, that is, he received 
gifts 15 men, with a deſign to give them 
to them, which he did, after his aſcenſion 
into heaven, when there was a very great 
effuſion of the Spirit on the goſpel- church 
erected, and furniſhed with a variety of 
miniſters, ſuch as Apoſtles, prophets, pa- 
fors, and teachers, for the per fecting of 
the ſaints, for the work f the miniſtry, for 
the edifying of the body of Chriſt ® ; which 
is a farther alluſion to the cuſtom of 
princes in their triumphs, on which oc- 
caſion they extend their royal bounty to 
— , OTTER, 
3. Chriſt aſcended into heaven to pre- 
pare à place for his people, as he told 
them he would do, before his death * ; 
and accordingly he is {aid to have enter d 
there, as the Fore-runner * ; and ſo he 
took poſſeffion of thoſe heavenly man- 
ions in their name, to which he deſigns, 
at laſt, to bring them. CR es 
4. Tis farther obſerved, that he aſcend- 
ed into heaven, to raiſe up their affections 
thither, and to induce them to / t their 
affetions on things above v. That place 
is always moſt dear to us which is our 


home, our reft, where our beſt friends 


reſide; our thoughts are moſt conver- 
Fant about it, and we are inclined to de- 


fire to be with them there; therefore 


Chriſt's being in heaven, together with 
all his ſaints, is a motive to all believers 


to have their converſation in heaven, 


which is the character given of them by 
the Apoſtle . e eee 


3. The laſt thing obſeryed in this A. 


fwer' is, that Chriſt deſigned to continue 


in heaven till his ſecond coming at the 
end of the world; as tis ſaid, hom the 


. heavens. muſt receive, till the time of the 


reſtitution of all things © ; and then he 
will come again into this lower world, 
not to reſide or fix his abode here, but to 
receive his people into heaven, where 
they ſhall-be. with him to all eternity, as 
tis ſaid, Sa ſhall we ever be with the 
Eordf. Thus concerning Chriſt's exal- 
tation in his aſcenſion into heaven; we 
now proceed to conſider him, 


Seconaly, As exalted in fitting at the 


right hand of God, which is a glory that 
was confer'd upon him after his aſcenſion 


into heaven. This is a figurative way of 
ſpeaking, which the Holy Ghoſt con- 
deſcends to make uſe of; and it cannot 


be underſtood in any other ſenſe, ſince 


God, being a Spirit, is without body, or 
bodily parts; and, being immenſe, he 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain him * ; therefore it does not denote 


the ſituation of Chriſt's human nature 
in ſome particular part of heaven, but 
his being advanced to the higheſt honour 


there. As the right hand, amongſt men, 
is uſed to ſignify ſome peculiar marks of 
honour confer'd on them who are ſeated 


there; thus when Bathſbeba went in unto 


king Solomon, he cauſed a ſeat to be ſet 
for her, and ſhe fat at his right hand: 

So when Chriſt is ſaid to it on the right 
hand of the throne of the Majeſty in the hea- 
vens *, it denotes the higheſt degree of 
honour confer'd on him, as Mediator; 


and particularly his fitting there denotes, 


1. That glorious reſt which he enjoys, 
after having ſuſtained many labours and 
afflictions in this world; a ſweet repole, 
and perfect deliverance from all rhoſe 
things which formerly tended to make 
him uneaſy, while in his way to it. 

2. It alſo implies that honour and ſu- 
pream authority which he is inveſted 
with. Others are repreſented as ſervants, 
ſtanding in the preſence of God; accord- 


ingly tis ſaid, Thouſandthouſands miniſter d 


unto him, and ten thouſand times ten thou- 


ſand flood before him ; but Chriſt is di- 


ſtinguiſhed from them all by this mark 
of regal dignity, in that he fits and rules 
upon his throne * : Thus the Apoſtle ſays, 
concerning him, that, having purged our 


fns, he ſat down on the right band of tbe 
Majeſty on high, intimaring, that he was 


bal. lei. 1. compared with Lake ir. 1. k Pak Ixviii, 18. |) Eph. iv, 8.) 1 Ver. 17, 12. 
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made ſo much better than the angels, as 
he bath, by inheritance, obtained a more 


excellent name than they; which he far- 


| ther proves, when he ſays, To which of 
the angels, ſaid he, at any time, fit on my 
right hand till I make thine enemies thy 
footſtool * ? | 231 07 Joft 
3. Ir alſo fignifies the perpetuity, or 
eternal duration of his mediatorial'glory 
and authority, as to /#, in ſcripture, often 
ſignifies, to abide : But this has been before 


conſider d, when we ſpake concerning 


the eternity of Chriſt's kingdom. There 


are other things, mentioned in this An- 


fer, which are the fruits and effects of 
Chriſt's fitting at the right hand of God, 


to wit, the exerciſe of his power over all 


things, in heaven and earth; and, as the 
conſequence thereof, gathering and de- 
fending his church, ſubduing their ene- 
mies, and furniſhing his miniſters with 
gifts and graces: But theſe will be more 
particularly inſiſted on, under a following 
Anſwer, in which we ſhall be led to ſpeak 
concerning the ſpecial privileges of the 
viſible church. Therefore what we are 
next to conſider is, that Chriſt, as fitting 
at the right hand of God, makes inter- 
ceſſion for his people. . 


Quzsr. IN. How dub Chriſt 


n 


make interceſſon? 


ANs W. Chriſt maketh inter- 
ceſſion, by his appearing in our 
nature continually before the 

Father in heaven, in the merit 
of his obedience and ſacrifice 


on earth, declaring his will to 


have it applied to all believers, 
anſwering all accuſations againſt 
them, procuring for them quiet 
of conſcience, notwithſtanding 
daily failings, acceſs with bold- 


neſs to the throne of grace, and 


acceptance of their perſons and 
ſervices. e 


I been obſeryed, under a foregoing 

Anſwer, is a branch of his prieſtly office, 

and is founded on his ſatisfaction. The 

reaſon why it is mentioned in this 

palace, after we have had an account of 
* Heb. i. 3, 4. * Ver. 13. 

viii, 34. f Iſai, Iii. 12+ 


HE intercefion of Chriſt xs: has 


"© See Par. ark, See 
« Phil. l. 8. © 


his death, reſurrection, and aſcenſton 
into heaven, is, as I conceive, becauſe 
the Apoſtle lays down theſe heads in the 
ſame order, when he ſpeaks of them, 


Ti Chrift that died, yea, rather that is 
riſen again, who is even at the right band 
of God, who alſo maketh interceſſion for use. 


In. ſpeaking concerning Chriſt's inter- 
cCelan; nnd 14 oi My: 


I. We ſhall conſider the neceſſity there- 
of; and that, 710 

1. Becauſe this was foretold and typi- 
fied. It was predicted, concerning him, 
that he ſhould make interceſſion for the 
tranſgreſſors t; and elſewhere God the 
Father 1s repreſented, as ſaying to him, 
Ast of me, and I ſhall give thee the Hea- 
then for thine 5 nheritance, and the utter- 
moſt parts of the earth for thy poſſeſſion * ; 
which _ though . the 
form of a command, are, doubtleſs, a 
prediction relating to this matter, where- 


by it is intimated, that the glorious ſuc- 


ceſs of the goſpel, when preached to the 


world, ſhould not only be the purchaſe 


of his death, but the N of his 


interceſſion; and what Elibu ſpeaks of 
an advocate, as pleading the cauſe of a 


poor afflicted perſon, and ſaying, Deli- 


ver him from going down to the pit; I have 
Found a ranſom ; and as itis farther added, 
He ſhall pray unto God, and he ſhall be 
favourable to him, and he ſhall behold his 
Face with joy; for he will render unto man 


his righteouſneſs *, ſeems rather to be un- 
derſtood of Chriſt than any other; for it 


1s moſt agreeable to the character given 


him of a Meſſenger with him, and an In- 


terpreter one among a thouſand, and his 


being gracious unto him, when he thus 
makes interceſſion for him. | 


. Moreover, when the Pſalmiſt repreſents 


him, as ſaying, concerning his enemies, 
T will not take up their names into my 
lips *, it plainly intimates his deſign to 


intercede for all others, namely, for his peo- 
ple. And that David does not here ſpeak 
in his own perſon, but in the Perſon of 
. Chriſt, is very evident, becauſe it was 
his duty, in common with all mankind, 


to pray for his enemies ; and therefore he 
eaks of another ſort of interceſſion, viz. 


Chriſt's, which is different from that which 
one man is obliged to make for another. 


This appears, in that, in ſome fol- 


lowing Verſes, we have a prediction of 


his riſing from the dead before he 
ſaw corruption, as it is particularly 
d Job d 2% % l. kg . 4. 
applied 


Me need an Advocate. CHRIS alone 1s fit to be, and is one. 626 


applied to him in the New Tefta- 
ment *. N TI 
And to this we may add; that as 
_ Chriſt's interceſſion was expreſsly foretold 
by the prophets; ſo it was typified by the 
High Prieſt's entering every year into the 
holy of holies, with blood and incenſe, 
ro appear before God in the behalf of 
the people, as making interceſſion for 
them. This is expreſsly applied to Chriſt, 
as the Anti-type, and his entering into 
heaven, now to appear in the preſence of 
God for us. 

2. Chriſt's, interceſſion was neceſſary, 
as the condition of fallen man yequired 
it. Some have been ready to conclude, 
that, by reaſon of that infinite diſtance 
there is between God and man, it was 


neceſſary that there ſhould be an Advo- 


cate to procure for him a liberty of acceſs 
to God: But that does not evidently ap- 

ear; for as we have no ground to con- 
clude, that the holy angels, though infi- 
nitely below him, are admitted into his 
preſence, or made partakers of the bleſ- 
lings, that are the reſult thereof, by the 
intervention of an Advocate, or Inter- 
ceſſor, with him, in their behalf; ſo man 


would not have ſtood in need of a Me- 
diator, or Advocate, to bring him into 


the preſence of God, or plead his cauſe, 
any more than he would have needed a 
| Redeemer; had he not fallen: But his 
- preſent circumſtances require both; it is 
neceſſary therefore that Chriſt ſhould in- 
tercede for him. e 

(I.) Becauſe, being guilty, he is ren- 
der'd unworthy to come into the preſence 
of God, and actually. excluded from it ; 
as the Pſalmiſt ſays, Thou art not a God 


that haſt pleaſure in wickedneſs; neither 


ſhall evil dwell with thee. The fooliſh ſhall 
not ftand in thy fight ; thou hateſt all wor- 
hers of intquity . This puniſhment is 


the immediate conſequence of guilt, 


whereby the ſinner is expoſed to the 
curſe of God, whoſe holineſs obliges him 
to order ſuch to depart from him. More- 
over, there is a ſervile fear, or dread of him, 
as a conſuming fire that attends it ; upon 
which account, he deſires rather to fly 
from, than to have acceſs to him; there- 
fore he needs an Interceſſor to procure 
this privilege for bim Dy Wy . 
( 2.) There are many accuſations brought 

k Acts ii, 31. 


1 john ii. 1. 


Þ Zach. iii. 2 


in againſt him, as a ground and reaſon 
why he ſhould be excluded from the di- 
vine favour, and not have any ſaving 
bleſſings applied to him, which muſt all 
be anſwer' d; and therefore there is need 
of an Advocate to plead his cauſe. 


II. None but Chriſt, our great Media- 
tor and Advocate, is fit to manage this 
important work for us. We cannot plead 
our own cauſe; for guilt ſtops our mouths, 
as well as renders us unworthy of any 


bleſſing from God. And it is certain that 


no mere creature can do this for us; for 
none can ſpeak any thing. in their favour, 
who are under a ſentence of condemna- 
tion, unleſs an expedient were found out 
to bring them into a ſtate of reconcilia- 
tion with God, for that would tend to the 
diſhonour of his juſtice ; and none can 
plead for any bleſſing to be beſtowed on 
them, but he whowas able to make atone- 
ment for them, which no mere creature 
could do, ſince the greateſt price, that he 
can give, is far from being of infinite 


value: But ſuch a price as this Chriſt has 


laid down, as has been before conſider'd, 
in ſpeaking concerning his prieſtly office 
and therefore he alone is fit to be an Ad- 
vocate, or Interceflor, for his people ; 
which leads us to conſider, | 


III. That Chriſt is his people's Advo- 


"cate, or makes interceſſion for them. 


This appears from ſeveral ſcriptures : 
Thus 'tis ſaid, He ever liveth to make in- 


terceſion for them, and we have an Ad- 


vocate with the Father, 
righteous . e 
I. Chriſt is repreſented as making in- 
terceſſion for his people before his in- 
carnation ; as when tis ſaid o, The Lord 
ſaid unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, 
O Satan *, 5 5 1 
2. After his incarnation, he interceded 
for his people in his human nature; and 
while he was here on earth, he did it 
agreeably to that ſtate, in which he then 
was, though the efficacy of his interceſ- 
ſion depended on his compleating the 
work of our redemption, which was not 
done before he aroſe from the dead; in 
which reſpect, there was ſomething pro- 
leptical in his interceſſion then, as well 
as when he is repreſented as making 


Jeſus Chriſt the 


4 Heb. vi. * 


4 Chriſt did not intercede for his church before his incarnation formally, inaſmuch as it is inconſiſtent with his divine 
nature to pray; prayer being an act of worſhip-; but virtually, by which we are to underſiand that all the bleſſings 
which the church then enjoyed, were founded on the ſacrifice, which, in the fulneſs of time, he deſigned to offer; 


and this is, by a 


| ; Prolepſss, repreſented as though it had been then done, in the ſame ſenſe as he is elſewhere ſaid to be 
be Lambſlain, from the foundation of the cvorid. See Pag. 481. | 
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| interceſſion before his incarnation; there- 


Oe, 


3. As the price of redemption was not 


fully paid till his ſtate of humiliation was 
at an end, upon which account he is ge- 
nerally ſtiled a conſummate Mediator 
from that time, when he was made per- 

felt through ſufferings * ; ſo he was, after 
that a compleat Advocate, or Interceſſor, 
for his people; in which reſpect, he is 
ſaid, in a way of eminency, to make in- 


teregſſon for them, after his death, re- 


ſurrection, and aſcenſion into heaven, in 
hisglorified ſtate, in which he manages their 
cauſe with an advantageous plea, which he 
could not uſe, while here on earth; for then 


he had not accompliſhed his work of re- 


demption, and therefore could only plead 
the promiſe made to him, upon condi- 
tion of his bringing that work to per- 
fection, which then was only begun. 
And alfo whatever act of worſhip he then 
performed, it was agreeable to that ſtate 
of humiliation, in which he was: But 


now he is in heaven, and conſequently | 


his work of redemption finiſhed ; he 
pleads his abſolute and actual right to re- 
ceive thoſe bleſſings for his people, and 
apply them to them, which God before 


had promiſed in the covenant of redemp- 


tion; and this he does with thoſe cir- 
cumſtances of glory, that are agreeable 
to his exalted ſtate, as ſitting at God's 
right hand, and having ſuch viſible marks 


of the divine favour, that nothing can 


be denied him that he aſks for. Tis 
true, while he was here on earth, he ſays, 
Father, I thank thee, that thou heureſt me 
always, &c, ©; which he might well ſay, 
inaſmuch as there was ſufficient ſecurity, 
or ground to conclude,. that he could 
not fail in the work which he was enga- 
ged in, ſo as to leave it incompleat. How 
much more may he ſay this, when he is 
in his exalted ſtate, and pleads as one 
that has brought, the work, he came into 
the world about, to perfection? 
And to this let me add, that he will 
intercede for his for ever, as he 
Mall always continue in this exalted ſtate. 
And, indeed, it cannot be otherwiſe ; if 
Chriſt's preſence in heaven be a full and 
comprehenſive plea for all the bleſſings 
We enjoy or hope for; then ſo long as he 
ſhall abide there, he will intercede for us, 
and that will be for ever. That this 


may farther appear, let it be conſider d; 


that the ſacriſice, which he offer d for 
his people while on earth, procured for 
them not only the bleſſings they enjoy 

| 7 Heb, ii. 10. John xi. 41, 42. 


in this world, but thoſe that they ſhall 


be poſſeſſed of in heaven. And as his 
being received into heaven was a con- 


vincing evidence, that what he did and 
ſuffered, before he went thither, was 


accepted, and deemed effectual to anſwer 


all the valuable ends thereof; ſo his con- 
tinuance there will remain a ſtanding 
and eternal evidence thereof; which con- 
tains in it the nature of a plea. But this 
reſpects not only the bleſſings they now 
enjoy, but all that they hope for, there- 
fore their eternal happineſs is founded 
thereon; which is what the Apoſtle prin- 
cipally intends, when he ſays, He ever 
liveth to make interceſſion for them *, 


IV. We ſhall now conſider the diffe- 
rence between Chriſt's interceſſion for us 
with the Father, and our praying for our 
ſelves, or others, and that when we ad- 
dreſs our ſelves either to men or God. 

I. When we intercede with men to 
obtain ſome favour from them, we hope, 
either by our arguments, or importunity, 
or, at leaſt, by our intereſt in'them, or 
ſome obligations, which we have laid 
them under, to perſwade them to alter 
their minds, as we are treating with mu- 
table creatures. But this is by no means 
to be applied to Chriſt's interceſſion, in 
which he deals with an unchangeable 
God, who has, in various inſtances, de- 


clared his love to, and willingneſs to ſave 


all choſe, whoſe ſalvation he intercedes 
for; in which ſenſe we are to under- 
ſtand our Saviour's words, I /ay not wnto 
you, that I will pray the Father for you ; 


for the Father himfelf loveth you ". 


Moreover, when we intercede with 
men for any favour, we don't uſually pre- 
ſent any price paid by us for the benefit 
we intercede for; but Chriſt, in inter- 
ceding for his people, preſents the me- 
rit of his obedience and ſacriſice, which 
is the only ching that renders it effe- 


Qual. 


2. When we pray to God for our 
ſelves, or others, this differs from Chriſt's 
interceſſion, in that we preſent our ſelves 
and our petitions to him in the name of 
Chraft, and hope for a gracious anſwer, 
in che virtue of his mediation and righ- 
teouſneſs; ſo that our acoeſs to God is 
mediate, Chrift's immediate. We plead 
what he hath done for us, as our Surety, 
and not any thing done by our ſelves ; 
but he pleads what was done only by 
himſelf. We acknowledge, in all our 
ſupplications, chat we are unworthy of 
* Heb. vii. 23. John vi. 26, 7. che 


pears in our behalf before God, as one 
who is worthy to ha ve that granted which 
he pleads for. ; / | . 


v. We ſhall now confider how Chriſt 
makes interceſſion; and it is obſerved, 
that he does this, 15 8 EH | 


1. By his appearing in our nature con- 


tinually before the Father in heaven, in 
the merit of his obedience and facrifice on 
earth. This is taken from the practice 
Of attornies, or advocates, in civil courts, 
when a caule is to be tried, in which caſe 
the plaintiff or defendant does not appear 
| Himſelf, but his advocate appears for 
him: Thus Chriſt appears in the preſence 
of God for us. This virtually includes in 
it the nature of a plea. For the under- 
ſtanding of which, let it be conſider'd, 


that as God cannot, conſiſtently with the 


lory of his divine perfections, ſave any 
of the fallen race of mankind, upon any 
other condition, than that ſatisfaction 
ſhould be given to his juſtice, and ſuch a 
price of redemption paid, as tended to 
ſecure the glory of his holineſs, and other 
perfections; ſo he has, in his eternal co- 
venant with the Son, promiſed, that if 
he would perform this work, then he 


would bring his-people to glory. Chriſt, 


on the other hand, undertook it with this 


encouragement, that, when he had per- 


fected it, he ſhould be received into glo- 
ry, as a publick teſtimony that juſtice 
was fully fatisfied ; therefore his being 


ſet at God's righthand, in heavenly places, 


as the conſequence thereof, is a convin- 


cing evidence, to angels and men, that 


his work is brought to perfection. And 
accordingly his being there, or appearing 
in heaven, contains in it the nature of a 

plea; more efpecially if we conſider him 


as appearing there as our Head and com- 
pleat Redeemer, who has finiſhed the 


work which he came into the world 


about. This I take to be the principal 


_ Taain Chriſt's interceſſion. 
If ic be farther enquired, whether he 
makes uſe of a voice, as we do, when 
we pray for our ſelves, or others? I dare 
not deny that he does, fince he made uſe 
of words when he pray'd for his people 
on earth; which was a fhort ſpecimen of 
his interceſſion for them in heaven: But 
vyet it muſt be conſider dd“ 
(..) That it is impoſſible for words to 
expreſs the particular neceſſities of every 
one, whom he appears for in heaven, at 
the ſame time; and to ſuppoſe that Chriſt 
Y | See Pag. 402. 


* To 


that God would beſtow upon 
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the leaſt of his mercies; whereas he ap- repreſents the caſe of one at one time, 


and another at another, as we do when 
we pray for different perſons, is hardly 
ſufficient to anſwer all the valuable ends 
of his interceſſion, for all his people at 
all times ; neither are we to ſuppoſe, 
ſince the human nature of Chriſt is not 


omniſcient, that he has therein a compre- 


henſive view, at once, of all the parti- 
cular neceflities of his people, for that 


would be to confound his human nature 
with his divine; and it is only in the 
human nature that he prays, thaugh the 


efficacy of this prayer is founded on the 
infinite value of his oblation performed 
therein, which was the reſult of its union 


with the divine, as has been before ob- 


ſerved *; therefore, 

(2.) When Chriſt is ſaid to make uſe 
of words in interceding for his people, 
theſe are principally to be conſider'd, as 
expreſſive of their wants and infirmities 
in a general way; fo that a few compre- 
henſive words may include in them the 
general Idea of thoſe things that are 
common to them all. In this reſpe&, I 1 
am far from denying that Chriſt, in.inter- 


ceding for his people, makes uſe of words; 


but, when we confider his being in 
heaven, or appearing in the preſence of 


God in the behalf of his people, as vir- 


tually containing (as was before hinted) 
the nature of a plea, this extends it ſelf 
to every particular necefſity of thoſe for 
whom he intercedes at all times. 

2. Iris farther obſerved, that Chriſt, 
in making interceſſion, declares his will 
to have the merit of his obedience and 
ſacrifice applied to all believers: Thus 
he ſays, Father, I will that they alſo 
whom thou haſt given me be with me where 
Jam, that they may behold my glory, &c. v, 
in which he does, as it were, make a de- 
mand of what is due to him, in right o 

his purchaſe ; and ſo it is diſtinguiſhed 
froma ſupplication, or entreaty, thatGod 
would beftow an unmerited fayour. All 
our prayers, indeed, are ſupplications, 
us un- 
deſerved bleſſings; but Chriſt's prayer 
is a kind of demand, of a debt due to 
him, purſuant to the merit of this obe- 
dience and ſufferings. Moreover, this 
mode of ſpeaking may be farther under- 
ſtood, as containing an intimation of his 
divine will, to have what he purchaſed, 
in his human nature, applied to his peo- 
ple; though this is rather a conſequence 
of his interceſſion, than, properly ſpeak- 

ing, a formal act thereof. n 


1 John xvii. 24. 
3. It 


3 
iy 
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828 M hat Carisr'sInterceſſionprocures. How tis to be improv. 
3. It is farther obſerved, that he inter- as the conſequence of Chriſt's death and 
cedes for his people, by anſwering all interceſſion, our ſervile fear is removed, 
accuſations that may be brought in a- and we are encouraged, as the Apoſtle 
gainſt them: Thus the Apoſtle * ſuppoſes ſays, to come - boldly unto the throne of 
a charge to have been brought in againſt grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
God's elect, and that they were under a grace to help in time of need. bt 
ſentence of condemnation; and ſhews how , (3.) Another conſequence of Chriſt's 
this ſentence is reverſed. by. the death of interceſſion is, the acceptance of our per- 
Chriſt; and the charge anſwered by his in- ſons and ſervices; firſt, of our perſons, 
terceſſion. If we conſider the many things then of our ſervices; as it is ſaid, The 
laid to the charge of God's elect, either Lord had reſpect unto Abel, and to his offer- 
by the world, Satan, or their own con- inge. The acceptance of our perſons is 
ſciences, theſe are ſuppoſed to be either a branch of our juſtification; which is 
falſe or true. What is falſly alledged, founded on Chriſt's ſacrifice and interceſ- 
Chriſt, as their Advocate, anſwers, by ſion, as it is ſaid, He hath. made us ac- 
denying the charge, and undertakes to cepred in the beloved; and the accep- 
vindicate them from it: But when the tance of our ſervices, which are per- 
thing laid to their charge is undeniably formed by faith, ſuppoſes the removal 
true; as, for inſtance, that they are ſin- of the guilt that attends them, by reaſon 
ners, and have thereby contracted guilt, of our finful infirmities: Thus God's 
and deſerve to be for ever baniſhed from people are called an holy priefthood, and 
the preſence of God; this Chriſt under- ſaid 20 offer up ſpiritual ſacrifices accepta- 
takes to anſwer, no otherwiſe than by de to God by Feſus Cbriſt s. 
leading the merit of his obedience ang 45 21 5 0 
ſatis faction, whereby they obtain remiſ= VII. Let us conſider how Chriſt's in- 
ſion of fins and a right to eternal life. terceſſion ought to be improved by us. 
VI. Chriſt, by his interceſſion, procures 1. It is a great remedy againſt choſe 
for his people many invaluable privileges, deſponding or deſpairing thoughts, which 
three of which are mentioned in this ve are ſometimes liable to, by reaſon of 
D, 7 cifod el the guilt. of ſin, when charged on our 
(I.) Quiet of conſcience, notwithſtand- conſciences; in which caſe, we ſhould 
ing daily failings. This ſuppoſes, that give a check to our ſelves, and ſay, with 
the beſt believers on earth, by reaſon the Pſalmiſt, hy art thou caſt down, O 
of the remainders of indwelling corrup- my ſoul? and why art thou diſquieted 
tion, are liable to many ſinful infirmities; within men? Why ſhould we entertain 
as it is ſaid, There is not a juſt man upon ſuch ſad and melancholy thoughts, eſpe- 
earth, that doth good and finneth not *; cially.if Chriſt intercedes, on our behalf, 
and, I wwe ſay. we have no fin, we deceive for the forgiveneſs of all our fins; and 
our ſelves, and the truth is not in usb. our ſincere repentance, together with the 
And theſe have a proportionable degree' exerciſe of thoſe other graces, that ac- 
of guilt attending them ; and this guilt company ir, will afford us an evidence of 
has a tendency to make the conſcience our intereſt in this privilege, which will 
uneaſy, unleſs we have an Advocate, be an expedient to raiſe our dejected Spi- 
who has' a Tufficient plea to alledge in rits, and fill us with the joy of his ſal- 
our defence: But ſuch an one is Chriſt, vation. 100 
and conſequently his interceſſion procures 2. Chriſt's interceſſion is to be impro- 
for us this privilege; I any man fin we ved by us, as an encouragement to prayer; 
| have an Advocate with the Father, Feſus and, as a farther ground, to conclude, 
Chrift the rigbteous. . that our poor, broken, imperfect breath- 
© (2.) He alſo procures for us acceſs, ings, ſhall be heard and anſwered for his 
with boldneſs, to the throne of grace. ſake, who pleads our cauſe. _ 
As fin renders. us guilty; ſo guilt expoſes 3. This is a great inducement to uni- 
us to fear, and a dread of coming before verſal holineſs, when we have ground to 
the throne of God, as a God of infinite conclude, - that thoſe: ſervices, that are 
holineſs and juſtice : But, when he is re- performed to his glory, ſhall be accepted, 
preſented as ſitting on a throne. of grace, upon the account of his interceſſion, 
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Quxsr. LVI. How ts Chrift to 
De exalted in his coming again to 
VV 


ANs w. Chriſt is to be exalted in 
his coming again to judge the 
world, in that he, who was un- 
juſtly judged and condemned by 
wicked men, ſhall come again at 
the laſt day, in great power, 
and in the full manifeſtation of 
his own glory, and of his Fa- 
ther's, with all his holy angels, 
with a ſhout, with the voice of 
the arch-angel, and with the 
trumpet of God, to judge the 
world in righteouſnels. 


UR Saviour, being in his exalted 
ſtate, is to continue at the right 


Band of God, till he has finiſhed the re- 


maining part of his work, in the applica- 
tion of redemption ; and, by his Spirit, 
in the methods of his providence and 
grace, brought in the whole number of 


the elect; after which follows another 


branch of his mediatorial glory, when he 
ſhall come again to judge the world at 
the laſt day, which is the ſubject-matter 

of this Anſwer. For the underſtanding 
of which, let it be conſider d, 


I. That though he was, before this, 
ſolemnly inveſted with a power of exer- 
ciſing judgment, and is continually di- 
ſttributing rewards and puniſhments in the 
courſe of his providence ; yet the full 
manifeſtation of his glory, as Judge of 
quick and dead, and that in a viſible man- 
ner in his human nature, is defer'd till 


the laſt day. Though he be now known 


by the judgments that he executes, 


which are oftentimes attended with won 


derful diſplays of his divine glory; and, 
though the eternal ſtate of all men be 
fired by him at their death, at which 
time a particular judgment is paſs'd on 
them by him, as the Apoſtle ſays, It is 
this the judgment; yet this is done with- 
out thoſe external and viſible marks of 
glory in his human nature, with which 
be ſhall ap 


is ſtiled, The laſt day * 3 and, in that re- 


FN unto men once to die, and after. 
is 


r in the endof time. This 
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we generally call time, will be ended, 
and another, which is diſtinguiſhed from 
it, which, by reaſon of its having no end, 
is called eternity, ſhall commence ; not 


_ that it is like the eternity of God, with- 


out ſucceſſion : But ſome think it differs 
from time, principally in this, that it 
ſhall not be deſcribed by the ſame mea- 
ſures that it now is; nor ſhall the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies produce thoſe 


effects which they do, in the frame of 
nature, whereby the various changes of 


ſeed-time and harveſt, ſummer and win- 
ter, day and night, follow each other in 


their reſpective courſes. 


Some, indeed, think that this is called a 
Day, in the ſame ſenſe as the preſent ſea- 


ſon, or diſpenſation of grace, is ſome- 


times called the ſinners day , or the day 
of God's patience, and long-ſuffering. 
And when this ſhall be at an end, and the 
goſpel, which is compared to a glorious 
light, that ſhines therein, ſhall be no 


longer preached, the end thereof being 


fully anſwered, this may well be ſtiled 
the laſt day, when Chriſt ſhall come to 


judgment. 


3 This glorious appearing of Chriſt 


to judge the world, is ſet in oppoſition 
to that part of his ſtate of humiliation, 
in which he was unjuſtly judged and 


condemned by wicked men, and is de- 


ſigned to aggravate the crime of thoſe, 
at whoſe tribunal he ſtood, who, though 
he then told them of this matter, name- 
ly, that hereafter they ſhould ſee the Son o 

man fitting on the right hand of power, 


and coming in the clouds of heaven ; yet 


they 


believed him not. And this may 
alſo be conſider d, as ſet in oppoſition to 
all that contempt, which his name, in- 


tereſt, and goſpel, daily meet with, in 
an ungodly world, whereby he is, as it 
were, judged and condemned afreſh, and 


the unjuſt ſentence that was paſs d upon 
him, in effect, approved of; from all 


world to ſtand at his tribunal, and re- 


warding every one according to their 
Works. 105 5 
III. The time when Chriſt ſhall thus 
come to judge the world, is unknown, 


either by angels or men; and, indeed, 
our Saviour himſelf, while here on earth, 
ſpeaks of this, as a ſecret, that had nor 


3 Heb. ix. 27. k John. xi. 24. Chap, wi. 48. 1 Luke xix. 42. 6 * = Matt. 1 


ſpect, that meaſure of duration, which 


which, Chriſt ſhall be for ever vindica- 
ted, when his glory ſhines forth in a moſt 
illuſtrious manner, as calling the whole 
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been made known to him, as man“; 
and the reaſon why God has thus con- 
cealed it, is, becauſe he would not give 
occaſion to any to indulge the leaſt degree 
of carnal ſecurity, (for the ſame reaſon 


that he has not made known to us the 


term, or bounds of life) but that we may 
be always ready for his coming. There- 
fore we cannot but reckon it an inſtance 
of unwarrantable preſumption in ſeveral 
Fewiſh writers, and ſome of the Fathers 
after them e, to ſuppoſe, as they do, that 
the world ſhall continue fix thouſand years, 
from the creation; and that, as it was 
made in fix days, and the feventh or- 

dained to be a ſabbath, this had a my- 
ſtical ſignification; and accordingly, in 
its application to this matter, a day an- 
ſwers to a thouſand years; or that, as 


the world was two thouſand years with- 
out the written word, or law of God, 


and, after that, two thouſand years under 


the law, ſo the days of the Meſiab ſhall 


continue two thouſand years, and then fol- 
lowstheeternal ſabbatiſm atChriſt'sfecond 
coming. As for the Fews, who ſpeak of 
this matter, their unbelief is condemn'd 


out of their own mouths; ſince they do, 


as it were, concede, that the time in 
which the Meffah was to come, was that 
in which he actually appear d; notwith- 
ſtanding, this is a groundleſs conjecture, 
ſo far as it reſpects the end of the world; 
and, indeed, it is an entering into a ſe- 
_ which is altogether hid from man- 
kind. 6) 8 


IV. We are now to conſider that glory 
with which Chriſt ſhall appear, when he 
comes to judge the world. Accordingly 
tis ſaid, he ſhall come in the full mani- 
feſtation of his own glory, and of his 
Father's, with all his holy angels, and 
with other circumſtances, that will be 
very awful and tremendous. * 

1. He ſhall come in his own glory, by 


u Mark xii, 32. 


was 


which we are to underſtand, that the 
glory of his divine nature ſhall ſhine 
forth, or be demonſtrated in a more illu- 
ſtrious manner, than it has hitherto been. 
When he was here on earth, this glory 
had, as it were, a vail put on it, by rea- 


| ſon of the low and humbled ſtate of his 


human nature : But, when he ſhall come 
again in his exalted ſtare, it will never be 
a matter of doubt to any, whether he be 
God incarnate, or no. And to this we 
may add, that there will be many things 
done'by him, when he comes to judg- 
ment, which will be eminently the effects 
of his. divine power, wiſdom, juſtice, 
goodneſs, and faithfulneſs, whereby 'the 
glory of his divine nature will farther 


appear, in determining the final ſtate, 


both of angels and men. if +» 

2. He is alſo ſaid to appear in his Fa- 
ther's glory. For the underſtanding of 
which, let us conſider, 
(..) That whatever work he is engaged 
in, or glory he receives, as Mediator, it 
takes its riſe from the Father; it was he 
that called him to perform it, ſancbiſied, 
and ſent bim into the world, furniſhed him 


& 


with an human nature, united to hisdivine 


Perſon. From him it was that he re- 
ceived a commiſſion to lay down his life, 
and to take it up again; and it is he who 


| hath appointed the day in which he will 


judge the world; and, purſuant to this 
decree and appointment, he will come to 
perform this glorious woa. 
(2.) Every thing that he does, as Me- 
diator, is refer d to the glory of the Fa- 
ther; as he ſays, 1 honour my Father »; 


and therefore this work, which is, as it 
were, the laying the top tone of the 


glorious fabrick of our ſalvation, will 


tend eminently to ſet forth che Father's 


glory, who laid the foundation ſtone 
R | MS: | 
(3.) Whatever work he performs for 
the honour of the Father, he receives 


o As for the i writers, they mention a tradition taken from one Blias, which, ſome think, refers to a ſpurious 
writing, that went under the name of the prophet Elijab : But this they leave uncertain ; neither do they fignify whe- 
ther it was a written'or an oral tradition; nor do they intimate when, or where, this Elias lived, However, the tra- 
dition was received by many of them. it is mentioned in the Mn in Tract. Sanhedrim, cap. xi. . 29. Edit. 3 Cocc. 
' Tvadivio-eft domits Blie : Sex mille annos durat mundus. Bis mille annis inanitas & vaſtitas, Bis mille annis Lex. De- 

. nique bis mille annis dies Chriſti. At vero propter peccata mftra & 


the ſame bs 
 Cjuſd. Annot, pag. 244. © ſeq.] And Manaſſeb Ben 


plurima & onormia abierunt ex bis, qui abierwnt, And 


mentioned in another Talmuic Treatife, call'd, Auoda Sura, [ Vid. eund. edit. ab Edzavd. cup. 1, pag. 65. cum 
aſſerts the ſame ching, [7id. ejuſd. de Creat. Probl. 2 5.) 


Other 


writers, among them, improve upon this conjecture, and pretend, that as the ſun was created the fourth day, ſo the 
| Meſſeah. was to come, after 4000 years, by which they appear to be 'felf-condemned, However, as nn expedient to 
| g 


arraſe ihemſelves, they all pretend, that Chr 


doming is defer d for their fins; which cwaſion is too weak to 


wand off the evidence which we have for the truth of · Chriſtianity. That ſeveral of the Fathers imbibed this notion, 
| oncerning the world's continuing 6000 years, according to the number of the days of the creation, is evident. 


Lattanitius begins his Million then, and fu 


them ppoſcs, that the #howfond years, from thence to the end of time, anſwento 
| the ſerenth day, or ſabbath of rell, Lid. L Aant. de vit. Beat. J. 14.) - : 


Auguſtin, who does not give into the Millennium, 


ſhe, that time will end wich the 6000 years, which anſwers to the fixth day of che creation; and then, according 
to Bm, allows an Geral Ebyifn, PK Ag Oh, Ou, Lib Lr cp 74 A OE 
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from him, a teſtimony of his . higheſt 
approbation of him therein. When he 


was here on earth, as the Apoſtle ſays, 


He received from the Father honour and 
glory; when there came ſuch a voice to 
him from the excellent glory, ſaying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleaſed *, This teſtimony was given to 


him at his baptiſm, and transfiguration 


in the Holy Mount; the latter of which 
the Apoſtle more immediately refers to, 
as appears by the following words; there- 
fore we may conclude, 

(4.) That fince his coming to judg- 


ment will be the moſt illuſtrious part of 


his mediatorial work, he will have the 


moſt glorious teſtimony from the Fa- 


ther; and, indeed, his receiving the ſaints 
to heaven, who are ſtiled, Bleſſed of his Fa- 
ther, who ſhall inherit the kingdom, which he 
bad prepared for them, from the foundation 
of the world *, will be a ſtanding monu- 
ment of his approbation of him, or well- 
pleaſedneſs with whatever he has done in 
order thereunto ; and therefore he may 
well be ſaid to come in the glory of his 
— 


V. He is farther ſaid to come in the 
glory of his holy angels. This, indeed, 


is to be underſtood in a ſenſe different 


from that of his appearing in his own 
glory, or that of his Father's; for the 
angels are ſaid rather to behold and ad- 


mire his glory, than to confer any branch 


thereof upon him. However, they are 
deſcribed as attending him in his coming, 
as it is ſaid, He ſhall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him*; and 
accordingly he will appear in the glory 
of his angels, as they ſhall be his retinue, 
and: bear a part in the ſolemnity of that 

day, whereby they not only acknowledge 
his rightful authority to engage in this 


glorious work, but their willingneſs to 


attend him in any part thereof, in which 


he thinks fit to employ them, as mini- tribunal; but it is very difficult for us to 


ſtring ſpirits, in ſubſerviency to the pro- 
doeedings of that day. And this leads us 


to confider that glorious ſolemnity, to- 
gether with ſome things that will be 


done, preparatory to Chriſt's judging the 
world. Accordingly tis ſaid, . 


| VI. That he ſhall come with a ſhour, 
with the voice of the arch-angel, and 
With the tr 
Apoſtl e ee he adds, that this 
mall be attended wich che reſurrection from 


4 a Pet. i. 17. 


| Matt. xxv. 34. 
Matt. XXV. 31, 32. 
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the dead, and the change of thoſe who 


being found alive, ſhall be caught up © 


together in the clouds, to' meet the Lord in 


_ the air; and elſewhere he ſays, The trum- 
Vet ſhall found, and the dead ſhall be raiſed 


incorruptible, and we ſhall be changed * ; 
and our Saviour ſpeaks of a throne's be- 
ing erected; and that when he ſhall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, he ſhall fit on the throne of his glory *. 
We alſo read of the gathering of the 
whole world before him, and the ſepara- 
tion of the righteous from the wicked, 
which is ſaid to be done by the miniſtry 
of angels ; theſe things will immediate- 
ly go before Chriſt's judging the world : 
ut ſince it is expreſsly ſaid, in this An- 


Fwer, that he ſhall come with a ſhout, 


with the voice of the arch-angel, and the 
trumpet of God, this we ſhall particu- - 
larly conſider. And, | . 
1. When he is ſaid to come with a 
ſhout, and with the voice of the arch- 
angel, it does not ſeem probable, that by 
a ſhout, is meant an inarticulate ſound, 
as the word is ſometimes applied, when 
uſed by us, as ſignifying that joy and 
triumph which is DEE by thoſe who 
ſhout for victory. Notwithſtanding the 
word may be underſtood in a metaphori- 
cal ſenſe, as fignifying ſome triumphant 
expreſſions of joy, ſuitable to the great 
occaſion ; or the word*, which we ren- 
der a fhout, may ſignify the powerful 
word of command given by our Saviour, 
whereby the dead are called out of their 


aves; and, agreeable hereunto, it is 


added, that Chriſt ſhall come with the 


voice of the arch- angel. This has 
iven occaſion, to ſome, to enquire, 
whether there be one among the angels 
who is called ſo, as being the prince and 
chief of all the reſt, who will receive the 
word immediately from Chriſt, and tranſ- 
mit it to other angels, whereby the world 
will be ſummoned to appear before his 


account for this matter. That there is 


aà very beautiful order and harmony 


among the angels, is beyond diſpute ; 
nevertheleſs, we have no ground to aſſert, 
that one is ſuperior to the reſt, unleſs that 
be the meaning of the word Arch. angel, in 
this, and two or three other ſcriptures, in 
which we meet with it. But, though T + 
will notcontend with thoſe who are other. 


of God, which are the wiſe minded, yet I am rather inclined to 


think that the word is always applied to 
our Saviour, and that he is ca led the 
© x Theſf iv. 16. 
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Arch-angel, as he is the Head and Sove- 
reign of all the angels; who, as the Apo- 
ſtle ſays, were created by bim, and for 
him *, and who are commanded Zo wor- 

ip bim; and, as it is ſaid elſewhere, 


Angels, authorities, and powers, are made 


ſubject unto him © ; therefore he certainly 
| has a greater right to this glorious cha- 
racter than any creature. 1 
If to this it be objected, that Chriſt's 
being ſaid to come with the voice of the 
arch- angel, denotes, that the arch- angel 
is diſtinguiſhed from him; to this it may 
be replied, that that does not neceſſarily 
follow from hence; for the meaning of 
the words may be this, that the Lord 
{hall deſcend with a ſhout, or powerful 
word of command, given forth by him, 
who is the Prince and Lord of all the 
angels, and tranſmitted by them to the 
Whole world, who ſhall be hereby ſum- 
moned to appear before him. 


2. He is faid to come with the ſound 


of a trumpet; which ſeems to allude to 
the uſe of trumpets, to gather the hoſts 
of T/rael together, when they were to 
march by their armies, or in the day of 
their ſolemn feſtivals, and in the year of 
Jubilee, which was proclaimed thereby; 
and L . this eternal 
and triumph of the ſaints, is ſaid to begin 
with the ſound of a trumpet ; not that 


there ſhall be a material trumpet, like 
thoſe in uſe among us, as ſome, who have 


low apprehenſions of the glory of this 
| day, have ſuppoſed, as though there were 


nothing figurative in the mode of ſpeak- 


ing; whereas the principal thing intend- 

ed thereby is, that there ſhall be ſome 
_ glorious enſigns of the divine Majeſty, 

or effects of his power, which ſhall fill 
his ſaints with exceeding great joy, and 
his enemies with terror, and ſhall be a 
ſignal to all to appear before his tribunal. 
This is all we need to determine con- 


cerning it; though I will not altogether 
deny the literal ſenſe of the words, pro- 


vided they beunderſtood in the ſame man- 
ner, as when God appeared from mount 


Sinai, with the voice M a trumpet exceed- 


ning loud ; it is not improbable that there 
will bea ſound like thatof a trumpet form- 
ed in the air, by the immediate power of 


God, which ſhall be heard throughout the 


World, which will be an intimation to 
all, that the great judge of quick and 


1 


of chat external glory, with which he 
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5 32 Benefits procured by Cunt, by whom applied, aud to whim. 


ubilee, 


© x Pet, in. 2a. 


We might here have proceeded to con- 
ſider Chriſt, as ſeated on his throne, and 
the glorious work that he ſhall be en- 
paged in, in judging the world in righte- 

ouſneſs, which is the laſt thing mention'd 


in this Anſwer: But, ſince we are led 


particularly to inſiſt on that ſubject, and 


to ſpeak concerning the perſons to be 


judged, as ſet at Chriſt's right or left 
hand, together with the manner of pro- 
ceeding in that day; the ſentence paſſed, 
and the final eſtate of angels and men 
determined thereby, together with the 
conſequence thereof, both to the righte- 
ous and wicked, in ſome following An- 
fwers e, we ſhall proceed to ſpeak con- 
cerning the application of redemption, 


or the benefits procured by Chriſt's Me- 


diation. 


Quzsr. LVII. What benefits hath 


Chrift procured by his mediation ? 


Ans w. Chriſt, by his mediation, 


| hath procured redemption, with 
all other benefits of the cove- 
nant of grace. way 


QuesrT. LVIII. How do we come 
to be made partakers of the benefits 
which Cri bath procured ? 


Answ. We are made partakers 
of the benefits which Chriſt 
hath procured, by the applica- 
tion of them unto us, which is 
the work eſpecially of God the 

_ Holy Ghoſt. . 


Quks r. LIX. i ave made par- 
takers of redemption thro Chriſt 2 


Answ. Redemption is certainly 
applied and effectually commu- 
nicated to: all thoſe for whom 
Chrift hath purchaſed it, who 
are, 1n time, by the Holy Ghoſt, 
enabled to believe in Chriſt, 
according to the goſpel. 


9 9 


ee, dead is at hand, and will be a Branch, I, VN the firſt of theſe Anſwers, we 

1 have an account of the bleflings 
h Chriſt, as Mediator, has procured 
© See ul. II. 
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for his people, namely, redemption; with 
all the other bleſſings of the covenant of 
grace; and accordingly we may obſerve, 
that the covenant of grace is the founda- 
tion of all the bleſſings that we enjoy, 
or hope for; and, among theſe, redemp- 
tion is included, which, having been be- 
fore conſider'd, we need not, at preſent, 
enlarge on it. 1 4 1 2Þ-= 

As for thoſe other benefits of the cove- 
nant of grace, which are the conſequents 
of our redemption, they differ from it, in 


that redemption is ſaid tobe wrought out or 


us by Chriſt, in his own Perſon, whereas 
ſome other benefits weenjoy,are, moreeſpe- 
cially, conſider'd, as wrought i us; and 
theſe are particularly mentioned in ſeve- 
ral following Anſiwers; which treat of effe- 
Ciual calling, ſanctification, repentance un- 
to life, and other graces, which are inhe- 
rent in us, whereby our hearts and actions 
are changed and conformed to the will 
of God. And there are other bleſſings 
which, more eſpecially, reſpect our ſtate 


God-ward ; ſuch as juſtification, in which 


our fins are pardoned, and our perſons 
accepted ; and adoption, wherein we are 
made and dealtwith as God's children; and 


there are ſeveral other benefits which fol- 


low hereupon, whereby the work of grace 
is Carried on, and we enabled to go on in 
the ways of God, with ſpiritual peace and 
joy, in believing, till we come to glory. 


II. It is farther. obſerved, that we are 
made partakers of theſe benefits, by the 
application thereof to us ; firſt, they are 
purchaſed, and then applied. We are firſt 
redeem'd by price, andthendeliver'd by the 
almighty power of God, and the application 
hereof is ſaid to be more eſpecially the 
work of the Holy Ghoſt; whereas the pur- 


chaaſe of it only belongs to the Mediator, 


In conſidering the application of re- 
demption, we may obſerve, that it is a divine 
Work, and therefore not to be aſcribed to 
aur ſelves, but it is the gift of God* ; and, 
as it is a work appropriate te God, ſo it is, 
in ſeveral ſcriptures, ſaid to be wrought 
in us by the Holy Ghoſt. Accordingly 
we are ſaid to be born of the Spirit s, 
and ſaved by the waſhing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghoſi*; upon 
which account, the Spirit is ſometimes 
called the Spirit of holineſs, and of power, 
and he is ſaid to dwell in us; which 
plainly ſhews that he is eminently glori- 

fied in the application of redemption. 
But inaſmuch as it is ſaid, in one of 
E John iii. 5. 


t Eph. ii; 8. 
..* Eph ee Page 132, 133. 


ad extra ſunt indiviſa. 


— 


n Titus ili. 5. 


the Anſwers we are explaining; that this 
is the work eſpecially of God the Holy 
Ghoſt, which is a mode of ſpeaking of- 
ten uſed by thoſe who treat on this ſub- 
ject; this is to be conſider'd with great 
caution ; and therefore when we ſpeak 
of it, as the work eſpecially of God the 
Holy Ghoſt, we are not to underſtand it 
as though the Father and the Son were 
not equally concerned therein; for it is 
allowed by all, who have juſt Ideas of the 
doctrine of the ever- bleſſed Trinity, that 
thoſe works, in which any of the divine 
perfections are diſplay' d, belong equally, 
and alike, to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſti; therefore when the application of 
redemption is ſaid, more eſpecially, to be- 
long to the Holy Ghoſt, we are to under- 
ſtand nothing elſe by it, but that this 
work is peculiarly attributed to the Spirit, 


inaſmuch as hereby he demonſtrates his 


perſonal glory, in the ſubſerviency of the 
work per form'd by him, to the glory of 


the Father, and of Chriſt the Mediator: 


But this we ſhall paſs over, having in- 
liſted on it elſewhere *. 


HI. Wearenow to conſider redemption, 
as certainly and effeEtually applied to all, 
for whom it was purchaſed, together 
with the character of the perſons who 
are intereſted therein. In this account 
of the application thereof, there is ſome- 
thing ſuppoſed, namely, that it is not 
applied to all mankind. This every one 
will allow; for even they, who plead for 
univerſal redemption, do not aſſert the 
univerſal application of it, or that all 
mankind ſhall be eventually ſaved, as be- 
ing contrary to the whole tenor of ſcrip- 
ture; therefore we muſt conclude, that 
it is applied to none but thoſe for whom 
Chriſt has purchaſed it. This is evident, 
becauſe the deſign of the purchaſe there- 
of /was, that they, who were redeemed, 
might reap the benefit of it. And, in 
this ſenſe, 'tis farther obſerved, that it is 
certainly and effeftually applied to them; 
from whence it follows, that the applica- 
tion thereof does not depend on the will of 
man, or on ſome uncertain conditions, 
which God expects we ſhall perform, that 
ſo the death of Chriſt might be render'd 
effectual; for whatever condition can be 
aſſigned, as conducive hereunto, it is the 
purchaſe of Chriſt's death; in which re- 
ſpect, the Spirit's applying one ſaving 


benefit, muſt be conſider'd as a condition 


of his applying another; which is not on- 
i Thus divines generally ſay, Opera Tvinitatis 


1y an improper ſenſe of the word Cundi- 


Hon, but it contains ſeveral things dero- 
gatory to the divine glory: But this need 
not be farther inſiſted on, ſince we have 
had occaſion to ſpeak of it elſewhere |, | 
T bis leads us to conſider the character 
of the perſons to whom redemption is 
applied. Theſe are deſcribed as ſuch, 


- who are enabled to believe in Chriſt, ac- 
cording to the goſpel. This is a very ex- 
tenſive character belonging to thoſe who 
are intereſted in Chriſt's redemption, as 
it includes in it all other graces, which 


accompany or flow from ſaving faith; 
and we are not, by nature, diſpoſed to 


believe in Chriſt, but are rather averſe 


to it; therefore it is farther ſaid, that we 

are enabled to believe in him, as will be 
conſider d under a following Anſiwer v. 
And this is ſaid to be done according to 
the-goſpel, as it not only diſcovers to us 
the object of faith; but contains many in- 
valuable promiſes of this and other graces, 


that accompany falvation. And this 


grace of faith is farther {aid to be wrought | 
in time, to denote, that though the pur- 


poſe relating hereunto was from eternity, 


and the purchaſe thereof was made be- 


fore we had a being, yet the application 
of it is in God's appointed time, when, 
after having run great lengths in impeni- 


tency and unbelief, he is pleaſed to call 


us by his grace, and thereby bring us in- 


to the way of ſalvation. 


Quesr. 2M: 7 Can they who 1 


never beard the goſpel, and ſo know 


not Jeſus Chriſt, nor believe in bim, 
be ſaved, by their living according 
to the light of nature? 


Answ. They who, having never 


heard the goſpel, know not Jeſus 


_ Chriſt, and believe not in him, 
cannot be faved, be they never 
ſo diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of nature, 


or the law of that religion which 


they profeſs; neither is there 
ſalvation in any other, but in 
Chriſt alone, who is the Saviour 
only of his body the church. 


H Is Arnfwer is an inference de- 


1 See Pag, 376—378. and 4374 48. 


634 The Diſadvantages of theſe 


find it. 


| duced from the foregoing ; for, 
if redemption. be only applied to thoſe 


who never beard the Goſpel. | 
who are enabled to believe in Chriſt, ac- 
cording to the goſpel, then it follows, 
that they who have not the goſpel, can- 
not be made partakers of this privilege; 


and the general ſcope and deſign thereof 
is to aſſert the neceſſity of divine revela- 


tion, as well as faith in Chriſt, againſt 
thoſe who ſuppoſe that the gate of fal- 
vation is much wider than our Saviour 
has determined it to be, who ſays, Strait 
is the gate, and 'narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
I am ſenſible that this doctrine 
cannot but be diſreliſhed by them, who 
are. not diſpoſed to exclude any from a 
poſſibility of attaining ſalvation; and are 
ready to charge thoſe with groundleſs 


cenſoriouſneſs, and want of ' Chriſtian 
temper, who paſs ſo ſevere a ſentence on 
ſo great a part of mankind, as are inclu- 


ded in it. It is alſo contrary to the pre- 
ſumpruous hope of corrupt nature, which 
is unwarrantably prone to expect ſalva- 
tion, withour faith in Chriſt, This ſome 
defend by arguments, but many more 
ſeem to do it by their practice. 
They who maintain the doctrine of 
univerſal redemption, defign hereby to 


advance the goodneſs of God, 'and are 


ready to conclude; that it is inconſiſtent 
with that divine perfection to exclude any 
from a poſſibility of ſalvation, and there- 
fore it is not agreeable to their method of 
reaſoning, to confine the means of grace 
to ſo ſmall a number, as that of thoſe to 
whom the goſpel ispreached ; according- 
ly many of them have aſſerted,” that the 
Heathen, as well as Chriſtians, are pur 
into a falvable ſtate by the death of 
Chriſt, ſo that they ſhall be ſaved if they 
live according to the dictates of the light 
of nature, though they know nothing of 
Chriſt and the goſpel. But, in order to 
their maintaining this argument, they 
have ſome great difficulties to ſurmount, 
inaſmuch as, while they attempt to ag- 
grandize the mercy of God, they ſeem to 
overthrow the neceſſity of divine revela- 
tion, as well as run counter to the ſenſe 
of many ſcriptures. _ SALT TTX 
Therefore ſome, who have aſſerted 
univerſal redemption, have not extended 
the univerſality of it any farther, than to 


- thoſe who are favoured with the goſpel; 


1 


but eicher leave it, as a matter which we 
know nothing of, and ought not to en- 


quire into, or elſe they ſeem to ſuggeſt, 
that the dark traditional oN of _ 


the goſpel, which, they ſuppoſe, ſome 


of the Heathen have had, was, ſufficient | 
n Sce rol, II. Queſt, LXXIL N 
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to lead them to a ſmall degree of faith in 
Chriſt; or, fince that cannot well be de- 
fended, others have ſuppoſed, that God 
may lead many of the Heathen into the 
knowledge of Chriſt, before they go out 


of the world, by ſome ſecret methods, 


not to be diſcerned by us. Theſe are not 
willing, with the Dez/ts, to ſet aſide the 
neceſſity of divine revelation ; whereas 
others, who do not ſuppoſe it neceſſary 
to ſalvation, but only to our farther im- 
provement in the way thereunto, and 


therefore conclude, that Chriſtianity is 
only a brighter, or clearer, way to hea- 


ven ; theſe are, more eſpecially, oppoſed 
in this Anſwer we are explaining. 

I am ſenſible that this ſubject, we are 
entering on, has been treated with more 
reflection and cenſure than many others; 
and we are hereby ſuppoſed to conclude, 
that the divine diſpenſations are too ſe- 
vere, and that that goodneſs and mercy, 
which is his nature and delight, is not 


ſufficiently advanced and magnified; and 


that it is a ſour and ill-natur'd way of rea- 
ſoning, to ſuppoſe that any are put un- 
der a neceſſity of periſhing, for want of 
a divine revelation, and that it does not 
become us to paſs a damnatory ſentence 
on any, more eſpecially on ſo great a part 
of the world, as that is, who know no- 
thing of Chriſt, and the way of ſalvation 
by him. It is neceſſary for us therefore 
to premiſe, 3 PHY oz 
1. That we pretend not to paſs a judg- 
ment concerning the final ſtate of parti- 
cular perſons, by concluding, that they, 
who are now ſtrangers to Chriſt, and his 
goſpel, ſhall always remain ſo; for we 
know not when, to whom, or by what 
means, God may reveal Chriſt, tothoſe who 
now fit in darkneſs, and are unacquainted 
with the way of falvation by him. And 
as for the poſſibility of God's revealing 
Chrift, in a ſecret way, to thoſe who do 
not fit under the ſound of the goſpel, 
we will not deny it ; however, we can- 
not infer the certainty of events, from 
the poſſibility thereof, and therefore we 


muſt have a clearer proof hereof, before 


we can believe it. 


2. God might juſtly have excluded the 


whole race of mankind from a poſſibility 
of attaining ſalvation, as well as the 
fallen 9 7 for there was nothing out 


of himſelf that moved him to have com- 
paſſion on thoſe who are the heirs of ſal- 


vation, any more than others. 


3. We are far from ſuppoſing that PKI 


Heathens ſhall be condemned for not be- 


o Rom. ii. 12. 


lieving in Chriſt, whom they never heard 
of, or not complying with the goſpel- 
overture, which was never made to 


them. Invincible ignorance, though it be 


an unhappineſs, and a conſequence of 
our fallen ſtate, is not a crime ; there- 
fore, iz 63 = 

4. The Heathen ſhall be judged by the 
law of nature; and, if the Apoſtle's 
words, As many as have ſinned without 
law, ſhall periſh without lau e, be appli- 
cable to them, which, I think, no one 
will deny; yet their condemnation can- 
not be equal to that of thoſe, who neg- 
lect and deſpiſe the great ſalvation offer d 
to them in the goſpel. 8 7 

5. The Heathen, who have had no 
other light but that of nature, cannot be 
exculpated from the charge of many 
actual fins committed by them ; in which 
reſpect, they have rebel'd againſt the light 
they have been favoured with. All of 
them, indeed, have not contracted the 
ſame degree of guilt with thoſe whom 
the Apoſtle deſcribes, who committed 
{ins contrary to nature, being filled with. 
all unrightecuſneſs, fornication, coveteouſ<- 
neſs, maliciouſneſs, wickedneſs o, and ma- 
ny other fins of the blackeſt nature, and 


therefore all of them are not liable to the 
ſame condemnation. And; indeed, ſome 


of the Heathen-moraliſts have been a bleſ- 
ſing, in many reſpects, to the age in 


which they lived, who, by their writings 


and example, have endeavoured to re- 


form it from vice and immorality ; and 


it 1s certain, that they ſhall not be pu- 
niſhed for crimes which they have not 
committed: But whether the beſt of them 
ſhall be ſaved by the merits of Chriſt, 
though deſtitute of faith in him, is the 
queſtion under our preſent conſideration. 
To conclude that their good works have 
merited ſalvation, is not only contrary 


to the analogy of faith, but it is more 


than what can be ſaid concerning the beſt 
works that were ever performed by Chri- 
ſtians; and to argue, as many do, from 

the goodneſs of God, that they ſhall be 
ſaved, is certainly an inconclufive way of 
reaſoning, unleſs we had ſome intimation 
of his purpoſe relating thereunto. If 
God has determined ſo to do, we muſt 
have recourſe to his revealed will, and 


prove, from ſcripture, that there are pro- 
miſes of eternal life made to thoſe who- - 


have no intereſt in Chriſt, ' and ſome” 
ground, at leaft, to conclude; that ſome 


ſhall be happy in beholding his glory in 


another world, who have had no com 
P Chap. i. 25, 26, G . 


munion, 


ſhall 
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- munion, by faith, with him in this. 
© "Theſe things muſt firſt be proved; before 


we can ſee reaſon to deny what is con- 


rained in this Anſwer, which we proceed 


to conſider. Accordingly tis obſerved, 


I. That they who never heard the goſ- 
pel, and neither know nor believe in 
. Chriſt, cannot be ſaved. This ſuppoſes, 
that faith and. ſalvation are inſeparably 
conneRed ; and, though it be particular- 


ly applied to thoſe who are deſtitute of 
the goſpel; yet 'tis levelled againſt all, 


who preſumptuouſly expe& falvation, 
without ground, Who remain in a ſtate 
of unbelief and impenitency, whether 
they have the means of grace or no. 
And here let us conſider that many who 
are called Chriſtians, though they know 
little more than the bare name of Chriſt, 
yet they doubt not but that they ſhall be 
faved by his merits, and ſo live and die 
in this fatal miſtake, how vile ſoever 
their converſation has been, as the pro- 
phet 1/aiah ſays, Thou art wearied in the 
greatneſs of thy way; yet ſaidſi thou not, 
There is nohope*; or like the perſon whom 
Moſes ſpeaks of, who, when he heareth the 


words of this curſe, yet bleſſeth himſelf in 
his heart, ſaying, I ſhall have peace, though 


T walk in the imagination of mine heart, 
to add drunkenneſs to thirſt *. 
notorious to be denied, that a great part 
of men, though groſsly ignorant, and 
openly profane, who live without God in 
the world, notwithſtanding, expect to be 
| ſaved; and it is one of Satan's great en- 


gines, by which he endeavours to baniſh 


all religion out of the world, by perſwa- 
ding his deluded ſubjects that all things 
go well with them, though they 
make no pretenſions to it. This pre- 
ſumption is rather founded in ſtupidity, 
than ſupported by arguments, and is a 
great inſtance of the alienation of the 
mind and affections from God, and ſhews 
how deceitful, and deſperately wicked, 
the heart of man is, when deſtitute of 
divine grace. . 
But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who 
pretend to defend this, and thereby put 
a ſword into the hands of thoſe who 


adhere to them, to deſtroy themſelves ? 


This the Derſts do. And, inaſmuch as 


their method of reaſoning is ſubverſive of 
the Chriſtian religion, and of faith in 


Chriſt, as connected with ſalvation, I can- 
not. omit to mention it in this place. 


0 2 G . 1 


Theſe pretend not to be Atheiſts, though 


they expreſs not a due veneration for the 
| | 55 2 Iſai. Mi. 10. 
Hint = | | 


1 


It is too 


affecte 


divine Majeſty, that they may not be ex- 
cluded from the ſociety of mankind, 
who have ſome degree of abhorrence of 
Atheiſm impreſs'd on their nature. They 


talk, indeed, of God, and of natural re- 


ligion, but make reveal'd the ſubject of 
their ſcorn and ridicule. If they read 
the ſcriptures, it 1s apparently with a de- 


ſign to burleſque them, and charge them 
with inconſiſtency and ſelf-contradiction. 


When they ſpeak of revelation, or the 
gift of prophecy, they give it no better a 
term than Enthuſiaſm; and, when they 
mention the failings, recorded in ſcrip- 
ture, of thoſe who were otherwiſe holy 


and excellent men, they take occafion 


maliciouſly to reproach them, and in- 
ſinuate, that they were vile perſons, guil- 
ty of the moſt enormous crimes, and yet 
were ſaved, and wickedly infer from 
thence, that there is nothing ſolid and 
ſubſtantial in religion, but that perſons 
may be as ſafe and happy without it, as 
with it. If they refer to the brighteſt 
and moſt excellent part of the character 
of the ſaints recorded in ſcripture, this 
they ſuppoſe to be the effect of implicit 
faith, and to take its riſe from prieſt- 
craft. And our Saviour himſelf is not 
only diveſted by them of his glory, but 
reckoned, as, they ſuppoſe, Maſes was of 
old, a deſigning perſon, who brought a 
new ſet of notions into the world to amuſe 
and confound it. As for his miracles, 
which none but the blinded Fews, and 
they who are equally prejudiced againſt 
Chriſtianity, never pretended to conteſt, 
much leſs to vilify, theſe they treat with 


the utmoſt ſcorn and contempt, as a late 


writer has done, whoſe blaſphemy has 
been made manifeſt, by thoſe who have 
wrote in defence of this part of our re- 
ligion. : 
Bur inaſmuch as perſons, who are not 


diſpoſed to indulge ſo great a degree of 


profaneneſs, have been ſenſible that this 
is not a 1755 method to extirpate Chri- 
ſtianity, ſince it cannot but be treated 
with the utmoſt abhorrence, by thoſe who 


read the ſcripture with any religious de- 


ſign. There are others who, though 
they ſpeak of God, yet glorify him not 
as God. Theſe will, indeed, allow him 
to have ſome divine perfectlons; but 
they caſt a reproach on his providence, 
and iuppoſe, that he is too great to be 


actions and behaviour of ſo mean a crea- 
ture as man. And as what we call ſin, 


can be no diſparagement to his glory, ſo 
Deut. axis, 19. 


he 


with, or concerned about the 


to puniſh them, at leaſt, with eternal 
torments for it; ſo that if they allow the 


ſoul to be immortal, and capable of hap- 
pineſs in another world, which all of 


them, without exception, do not; yet 
they ſuppoſe. that God made no creature 
to be for ever miſerable. And as for thoſe 
laws which he has given to mankind, 
which are enſtamped on their nature, 
and contain nothing but what might have 
been known without revelation, theſe 
they pretend to be deſigned only to keep 
the world in order, to promote the in- 
tereſt of civil ſociety, to prevent men 


from murdering one another, diſturbing 


the tranquility of the government in 
which they live, or invading the property 
of others; which is notdoingas they would 
have othersdo to them. And as for the pu- 
niſhment of fin; that is no farther to be 


regarded, than as vice and immorality 


render perſons obnoxious to bodily diſeaſes, 
ſome marks of infamy, which cuſtom 
has annex d thereunto, or the laſh of hu- 
man laws. This is all the ſcheme of re- 
ligion that ſome, among the Deiſts, en- 
deavour to propagate; and every thing 
that is built more immediately upon di- 
vine revelation, they not only reckon un- 
neceſſary, but enthuſiaſtick, and no other 
than a contrivance of ſome, who, with a 
view to their own intereſt, endeavour to 
uzzle the world with myſterious do- 
NG, which neither they, nor their 
votaries underſtand. _ 9 
It muſt be ſuppoſed, that theſe men do 
not think that the knowledge of Chriſt, 
or faith in him, is neceſſary to ſalvation; 
yet they doubt not but chat it ſhall go well 
with them in another world, if there be 


a future ſtate, which, through the in- 


fluence of that ſcepticiſm, which is, for 


the moſt part, a concomitant of Dein, 


ey ſometimes queſtion. We ſhall nor 


make ſo great a digreſſion from our pre- 


ſent ſubje&, as to give 3 reply 
to theſe aſſertions, which, though pro- 
pagated with much aſſurance, are not 


pretended to be defended by ſolid argu- 


ments ; and, indeed, the w ole goſpel is 
a reply to it. Whateyer doctrine there- 
of is maintained by Chriſtians, it will 
bave a tendency. to give them an abhor- 

rence of it, and confirm their faith againſt 
ſuch attempts, as are uſed to ſtagger and 
pervert it. 84 Þ Up 


Thus concerning the methods that are 


uſed, by ſome, to overthrow reveal d re- 
_ ligion, and the neceſſity af faith in Chriſt Ts exter 
_ to ſalvation. We ſhall now proceed to we find that there we 3 marks and 


rien 
arise 16.8 


Deiſts and others zope to be ſaved without F. aith inCartsr: 537 


he is too good and pitiful to his creatures, 


conſider on what grounds perſons hope 
to be ſaved, without the knowledge of 
Chriſt, or faith in him. And, 

1. Some have no other ground of hope 


but the goodneſs of the divine nature; 


and accordingly they think, that becauſe 
God delights not in the miſery of any of 
his creatures, but takes all occaſions to 
make himſelf known, as a God of infinite 
kindneſs and compaſſion, whoſe thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor his ways as 
our ways, and will not reſent thoſe injuries 


which we may offer to him, but will lay 


them under eternal obligations to him, 
who have, by their fins, render'd them- 
ſelves unworthy to be ſaved by him; 


therefore they hope that all things ſhall 


go well with them, though they are ut- 
ter ſtrangers to the way of ſalvation by a 
Redeemer, and are altogether deſtitute 
of faith in him. 

But this we cannot call any other 
than a preſumptuous confidence; it is 


nothing elſe but to abuſe the riches of 


God's goodneſs, and to claim an intereſt 
in it, without ground. Tis, indeed, 


a very great truth that God delights in 


mercy; and that this Attribute cannot 
be too much admired or advanced by us; 
but yet it muſt not be ſet in oppoſition to 
any of his other perfections. He is cer- 
tainly a juſt and holy, as well as a mer- 


ciful God, and therefore we are not to 


ſuppoſe that one of theſe perfections ſhall 
be glorified, to the diſhonour of another, 
Might not fallen angels as well make uſe of 
the ſame argument, and ſay, that becauſe 
God is merciful, therefore he will deliver 


them from thoſe chains of darkneſs and 
miſery, in which they are held, as that the 
mercy of God ſhould be preſumed to be a 


foundation of hope, to thoſe who have no 
ground to conclude their intereſt in it, as 
expecting it in another way, than that in 
which he has declared his will toglorifyit? 
And it is certain, that whomſoever God de- 
ſigns to glorify his mercy in ſaving, he firſt 
determines to advance the glory thereof, in 
making them meet for ſalvation, by ſancti- 
fying or purifying their hearts by faith. To 
ſeparate theſe two, is therefore a diſhonour 


to the divine perfections: God never de- 


ſigned to fave his people in fin, but firſt to 


ſave them from it, and then to crown the 


work, which he had begun, with com- 
pleat bleſſedneſs. 
hopes for ſalvation, muſt be guilty of a 
Tulel preſumption. When we read, 
in ſcripture, of God's extending mercy, 


Therefore the man 
Who lives in all exceſs of riot, and yet 
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characters annex'd, of thoſe perſons who 
have ground to lay claim to an intereſt 
in it: Thus *tis ſaid; The Lord ah 17 
N and Facious, ſlow. to anger A Pit n- 
* ts nary e but then tis added, 
that this mercy is from everlaſting to ever- 
lafting upon them that fear him; to ſuch 
as keep his covenant, and to thoſe that re- 
member his commandments to do them; 
and elſewhere the Pſalmiſt admires the 
goodneſs of God, (Which is, doubtleſs, 
beyond expreſſion, wonderful) when he 
ſays, O how 2 is thy goodneſs which 


thou haſt laid up, and wrought, in which 


he ſpeaks of the preſent diſplays of good- 
neſs, and the future reſerves thereof; 
but it follows, that this belongs only 70 
| them that fear him, and to them that truſt 
in him before the ſons of men * and elſe- 
where tis ſaid, All the paths of the Lord 


are mercy and truth, unto ſuch as keep bis 
covenant and his teſtimonies *, that is, to 


them, excluſively of all others. 
Moreover, we never read of God's glo- 
rifying his mercy but in Chriſt ; firſt, in 
bringing finners - nigh to him, by his 
blood, and then in applying redemption 
purchaſed, by his Spirit: Thus the Apo- 
{tle fays, God was in Chriſt, reconciling 
the world unto himſelf ; and then he 
adds, as an expedient to give finners a 
ground of hope, that they have an in- 
tereſt in this privilege, that, in the goſpel, 
he fends an embaſſy to them, to heſerrh 
them, as they value their own fouls, 75 
be reconciled to God, by complying with 
the goſpel-overture, and repenting of, 
and deſiſting from their rebellion againſt 
him. And, when he is repreſented as he 
Father of mercies, and the God of all com- 
fort, he is, at the ſame time, ſtiled 257 
God and Father of our Lord Feſus Chrift *, 
to denote, that this mercy is difplay'd in 
and through a Mediator; and therefore 


: our hope of attaining it, muft be founded 


in Our intereſt in him, which cannot be 
conſider d otherwiſe, than as including in 
it the grace of faith. Are they 
a right to ex 


be 


* 


facher zi⸗ 
Al. 
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F that 
y dation than this, let us cbnfider, 
_ © (7.) That to extenuate fin, is ant arpu- 
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= 227 keeping themſelves in * love of 

2. Others have no foundation for their 
expectation of ſalvation, but by extenuating 
fin; and are hardly perſwaded to confeſs 
themſelves to be ſinners, how vile ſoever 
their converſation be: Thus tis ſaid, con- 
cerning Ephraim, The bulances of deveit 
are in his hand, he loveth to oppreſs ; yet 
he refuſed to acknowledge this, and 
fays, In all my labours, they ſhall find none 
iniquity in me, that were fin ©; and, when 
the prophet Feremiah exhibits a charge 
againſt a degenerate age, and tells them, 
Thou haſt taught the wicked ones thy ways 


alſo in thy skirts is found the blood of the 


Pour Innocents ; what abominable ſtupidity 
were they guilty of, when they reply to 
this, Becauſe I am innocent, ſurely his an- 


ger ſhall turn from me . 


Sometimes they build their hope of 
falvarion, though they cannot exculpate 
themſelves from the charge of fin; on 
the bare ſuppoſition, that ſome others ate 
greater ſinners than themſelves: Thus the 
Phariſee pleaſes himſelf, that he was tot 
guilty of ſome notorious fins ; that he was 
no extortioner, or adulterer, not f u 
the Publican, whom he 'fobks upon with 
great contempt s; or if they arę forced to 
conelude 'themſelves to be among the 
number of the vileſt and moſt notoribus 
ſinners, yet they preſume that God will 
not puntſh them eternally for this, but 
wilt make ſome allowance for the pro- 
penſity of human nature to fin, or the 
force of thoſe temprations, which ny 

0 


have not been able to withſtand; or, 


they are liable to any extraordinary affll- 
ions in this life, they ſuppoſe that thefs 


fins that they have committed, and there- 
fore their miſeries ſhall not be extended 
beyond it; fo that, that which lies at che 
root of this preſumptuons hope, is a ſe- 
cret denial of the infinite demerit of fin, 
or that it deferves eternal ' puniflimd 
Now, that we may fhew the vanity of 

expectation, which has nv other foun- 


ment that perſons are unacquiitited With = 
themſelves, know not the Paget of their 


mm hearts; and therefort” it is the mot 


eſtrudtive” fallacy” thar men can put on 

emſelves; anck it is a (at token that 
they are given up to judicial bfindnef rp: 
Bur, ben Gon falt efittge in tht the, = 
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conſclenee, or, 4s the Plaltnift Tpealts, 


reprove them, and Jet their iniquities in 
order before their byes ", which he will do, 


at one time or other, they Will appear to 


have been ſelf-deceived, and the ground 


of their hope of ſalvation fink under 
c 
. (2.) To ſuppoſe that ſin does not de- 


Terve eternal puniſhment, is an affront to 


the holineſs of God, and a. diſbelief of 
thoſe threatnings Which are denounced 


10 it. Tis, in effect, to deny that 


in is objectively infinite, which canfio! 
be done, without denying, in effect, that 
God is 4 God of infinite FRG ; *tis 
a flying in the face of his juſtice, and 
charging him with, male-adminiſtration ; 


to WW, it may be ſaid, as Eli hu ſays to. 


Fob, } ilt thou condemn him that is most 

as God ſpeaks, tb reprove and 
humble him, Wilt thou alſh diſannil iny 
judgment ? Wilt thou colidemn me that 


thou nayſt be righteous ? But, ſince the 


2 a $9 4 TT IS. * 22 ni GLICK) 
eternity of the uniſhment of IN 18 parti- 


cularly inſiſted on, undef 4 following 


Anſwer , we ſhall add nd more on tha 


head at preſent; only let it be confidef d, 


that this method of feaſoning has a ten- 
to baniſh all religion put of tho 


= i 


a 


by thoſe who malte no pretenſions to it. 
3. If it be feckoned prepoſterotis for 
aliy one to found his Hope of falyation on 
the extenuating of his ſins, others Have a 
more plauſible pretence, when they ex- 


| pet to be ſaved, becauſe they perform 
| ſome works that ate materially good, 


chough theſe ate nor only deſtitute of 
the grace of faith, bit ſttatigers to the 
way of falyation by Jeſus Chriſt. If they 
2 tort moral duties, or abſtain 


Y w MH! N 4 FN 1 ln 
from ſome grofs efiormities, niuch more 


if they have a form of godlineſs, and ate 
reckoned to be n by the 
world, and, in_thany inſtances, are uſe- 
fol to thoſe with whoth they converſe: 


they are ready to conclude, that they do 


as it were, merit eternal life thereby, atic 
God, for this, becomes à debtor to chem; 


| FAG 1d $4.4 Ab een 
the fortnef, fort abote- mentioned have 


wo light thoughts of fin; theſe fet t65 


Tax ' 


rreat a value on their duties, which is 
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 conary to hat our Saviour ſays, When 


* p 


ye ſhall have dit all the things 2875 % 
We are improfifable 


4d you, Jay, 


ſervants *. I would not have i thought 
that here Y 


1911 * 
ch have in 


or falſe: Theſe 


d; and it is never made ule of, büt 


+ hereby 1 delagn to depreciate any 
moral duties, or veftues, wh 


portion to their nature: But the only 
thing that I intend hereby is; that 
806d works, which do not proceed 
rom a right principle, and are not 
performed for right ends, if there be 
nor an intethal principle of grace implant- 
ed in regeneration, nor faith in Chriſt, 
as the maln fpring thereof, or, if they 


be pit in the room of Chriſt's tighte- 


oulrieſs, 5 ſo made the foundation of 
our juſtificatibn, or right to eternal life, 


they are not accepted by God, and thar 


hope of filvation, which is founded 
thereon, is vain, and inwatrantable,” 

4. There afe others, who, as it is 
expteſs d in this Anſiver, frame their lives 
according to the light of nature, or the 
law of that religion which they profeſs, 
and doubt not but, in ſo doing, they ſhall 


* E 


be ſaved. This preſumption is defended 
by many, who call themſelves Chri- 
ſtians, who ſuppoſe, that a perſon may 
be faved in any religion, whether true 
Hilfe: * 909 ſtick to ſay 
chit, if they lived at Rome, they would 
embrace the Popiſh doctrines; or, if in 


1 * 
EY + 


 Tiirkty, they would profeſs the Maboran 


faith ; or, had they been born in Thdia, 
umjoag Ihe Zara, Oh Dothd hays 
round to conclude that they ate in a 


ſafe way to heaven. This opinion cer- 
—; Qi You. io ij AK 4 * 149 114185 43: 2 * SR) 42 
tainly reflects diſhonoir on the Chriſtian | 


name; and it ſavours ſo much of ſcep- | 
ticiſm, that . theſe. muſt be ſuppoſed to 
conclude, that there is nothing certain 
in religion; or, as to rhe different modes 
chefeel, that theſe are only a political 
engine, 4 mere human invention, Which 
ſtands upon no other baſis but tradition, 
and has nothing elſe to ptopagate it, but 
implicit faith. This is che fiotion which 
they, who {er themfelves apaitiſt divine 

revelation, entertain, concerning retigion 
in general; or if there be auß ting in 
it that elcapes their reproach and cehſiire, 


it is only fuck maxiins is are founded in 


SY 18 4 a eie 1 DAT N 
the laws of nature, vis. that we onghe 


* 


to do to otkiers, as we would have them 


do to us, g oyErh our paſſiots, that they 
may net De outragious, and diftürb not 
: Nad see Cho bio that 5H itt $.4+ 
only dur Own Peace, but that of Al eixil 
ſocieties; and that we mut not offer in⸗ 
juries,” 6f violence, to thofe whom. We 


IIa 


convert fich; due tathet de getle, 
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05 bimonr'd, kind, and cottpafhonace 


0 1 ar abſtain from. thoſe ehiot-. 
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mes, Which are abhortent to natufe. 
This they füppole © be ſufficient to de- 


them a degree of exoellency, in pro- neminate any ene a good man, who, need 


"eta. l. 2t P Job xxXÞf 17. 
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Tlheſe ſenſidly find, that the 
eſt comfort, and moſt ſolid ground of 


that accompany ſalvation, have a 
liar reference to Chriſt: Thus we are 


be hearts of his 
increaſe their faith * ; and he is alſo the 


we are to underſtand that all their 
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tion: But this is to ſet aſide all revelation, 


and diſbelieve the demonſtrative evidence 
which we have of the truth of the Chri- 


ſtian religion, and it is to caſt contempt 
on that, as unneceſſary, which has in it the 
greateſt excellency. It alſo contains a 
pc of that which is experienced by all 
truebelievers,namely,thatreveal'd religion 
has the greateſt tendency to diſpoſe them 
to glorify God, and to do 5555 to men; 

ave the great- 


> 4 


hope, in a firm adherence thereunto ; and 


laying all the ſtreſs of their ſalvation on 

what is revealed in the goſpel; and deſi- 

ring to adhere ſtedfaſtly, by faith, to 
Chriſt, as the only way of ſal vation. 


u. Ie is farther obſerved, in this 4v- 
ſaver, that there is ſalvation in no other 
ut in Chriſt. The ſcripture 1s very full 


and expreſs to this purpoſe : Thus tis 


ſaid, Neither is there ſalvation in any 
other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we muſt 


be ſaved"; and elſewhere the Apoſtle 
ſays, Other foundation can no man lay, 


than that is laid, which is Feſus Chriſt ©, 
On him the church is built; he is the 
only Mediator between God and man, 
the only Redeemer, who. purchaſed ſal- 
vation for thoſe who ſhall be. made 
partakers of it: He laid the foundation- 
ſtone of this glorious fabrick, and there- 
fore we muſt conclude; that the carrying 


on of this work belongs to him, till the top- 
ſtone is laid, and the work brought to per- 


fection; upon which account he is ſtiled, 


The Author and Finiſher of faith v. Ac- 


cordingly we may obſerve, _ 
1. That faith, and all other graces 
pecu- 


faid to obtain precious faith through his 
righteouſneſs * ; and he is ſaid to dwell in 
ople by faith *, and to 


Object of faith, as he ſays, Te believe in 
God, believe alſo in me * ; and this grace is 
frequently deſcribed as à coming to bim; 


and tis ſuch a coming as implies more 


than an attendance on his ordinances ; 


for it is connected with falvation,  which-. 
is the meaning. of that metaphorical ex- 


all never bunger nor thirſt ;' by whi 
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right or claim to it. 
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not entertain any doubt of his own falva- 


ſhall be fulfilled, and they ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied with that perfect bleſſedneſs, which 


he will make them partakers of., Be- 


ſides, it is ſuch a coming to Chriſt, as is 


the effect of God's almighty power; 


therefore he ſays, No man can come to 
me, except the Father which hath ſent me, 


draw him *. 


This will farther appear, if we conſi- 
der that ſalvation is Ended on Chriſt's 
executing his three offices of Prieſt, Pro- 
phet, and King. The firſt of theſe he 
executes in our behalf; not in us, but 


for us, whereby faith, and all other 


graces, are. purchaſed ; whereas, in the 
execution of his other two offices, name- 
ly, his prophetical and kingly, eſpecially 
when it is rendered effectual to ſalvation, 
his people are the ſubjects in whom they 
are executed; the work performed is in- 

ternal, and the conſequence of it, is the 
ſoul's giving that glory to him, that is 
the reſult thereof; and this cannot be 


done, without our knowing him to be a 


Mediator, and, as ſuch, ordained and qua- 
lified to execute them. This cannot be 
known without divine revelation. 
Moreover, this is evident, from the 
Apoſtle's method of reaſoning, in which 
he conſiders our calling on the name of the 
Lord, as inſeparably connected with fal- 
vation, and neceſſary thereunto, and that 
this proceeds from faith ; for, ſays he, 
ſhall they call on him, in whom they 
have not believed)? And this faith ſup- 
poſes the preaching of the goſpel, which 
goſpel is repreſented, in many ſcriptures; 
as a diſplay of the glory of Chriſt; there- 
fore it follows, that there is no ſalvation 
without divine revelation ; or that they, 
who never heard of Chriſt, and conſe- 
quently never believed in him, have no 
Me might alſo obſerve the account 
which the ſame Apoſtle gives of that 
worſhip, which is neceſſary to ſalvation, 
when he ſays, Through him we have an 
acceſs, vy one Spirit, unto the Father *, 
To have acceſs to God, is- certainly ne- 
ceſlary to ſalvation ; and this is by a Me- 
diator, which is elſewhere called, Coming 


10 God by bim: But this cannot be done 
without the knowledge of him, as the 


way to the Father, and that faith in him, 
which is founded thereon. Moreover, 


falvation is to be conſider'd as a promiſed 
bleſſing, founded in the covenant of grace, 
and therefore they, who are ſtrangers to 
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and accordingly they are ſaid to be yea 
and amen in Chriſt, to the glory of God. 
Therefore, what hope can there be of 


to the promiſes thereof, which are no 
where contained but in divine revelation, 


obtaining theſe promiſed bleſſings, with- 
out the knowledge of Chriſt ? 

2. It farther appears, that there is no 
falvation without Rich in Chriſt, as found- 


ed in divine revelation, inaſmuch as 


there is no juſtification without it. Juſti- 
fication is inſeparably connected with ſal- 


vation by the Apoſtle, when he ſays, 


Whom he juſtified, them be alſo glorified *. 


To ſeparate theſe two, is to ſuppoſe, that 


a perſon may expect ſalvation, without 


— 


being deliver d from the guilt of fin, and 


the condemning ſentence of the law; or 
to have a right to eternal life, without 
being able to plead any righteouſneſs that 
is worthy of God's acceptance, which is 
certainly to build our hope on a ſandy 
foundation, and is contrary to thoſe ſcrip- 
tures that ſet forth the impoſſibility of 
our being juſtified by the works of the 


law, or the neceſſity of faith in Chriſt's - 


righteouſneſs, in order to our claiming 


this privilege. This the Apoſtle Paul 


frequently inculcates ; therefore it fol- 


lows, that no one can plead any thing 
done by him, as the matter of his juſtifi- 


cation, tho he could ſay, as that Apoſtle 


did, touching the righteouſneſs that is in 
the lau, I am blameleſs* ; and elſewhere 


he fays, Though I know nothing by my 


felf,, yet am I not hereby juſtified *. If the 


beſt ſaint in the world muſt have ſome- 
thing to ſupport his expectation of being 
diſcharged from condemnation, that is 
infinitely more valuable than any act of 
his own obedience; then certainly that 
obedience, which is performed, according 
to the dictates of the light of nature, 
without divine revelation, is far from 


being a ſufficient foundation to ſupport a 


perſon's hope of juſtification and ſalva- 


tion: But ſuch who are deſtitute of the 


goſpel, have nothing elſe to plead; there- 


fore we muſt conclude, as it is expreſs d 
in this Anſwer, that they, who never 
heard the goſpel, and believe not in Chriſt, 
cannot be ſaved. 5 | 
3. This may be alſo infer d, from. thoſe 


| ſcriptures that ſet forth the pernicious 
_. conſequence of unbelief; as tis ſaid, 
| He that believes not, is condemned already, 


and . ſhall not ſee life, but the wrath of 
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I bat there is Salvation in none but CurisT farther prov'd.c 4 i 8 


this covenant, have no right to lay lain 


God abideth on him ; and elſewhere, If 
ye believe not that JI am he, ye ſhall die in 
your fins. And, inaſmuch as faith is 
founded on divine revelation, there are 


other ſcriptures that repreſent thoſe who 


are deſtiture of it, as being in an hope- 
leſs ſtate: Thus the Apoſtle tells the 
church at Epheſus, that when they were 
Gentiles, and conſequently ſtrangers to 
the Pen they had no hope, being with- 

in the worlds; fo that, whatever 
knowledge they had of a God by the light 
of nature, or whatever bleſſings they recei- 
ved from common providence, they had 
not ſuch a knowledge of him, nor ſuch an 
intereſt in him, as gave them hope of 
ſalvation. The Apoſtle does not ſpeak 
of them as being in an hopeleſs ſtate, be- 
cauſe their converſation had been more 


vile than that of other Gentiles, as acting 


contrary to the dictates of the law of na- 
ture; but he ſpeaks of them as Gentiles, 
that is, without the light of divine reve- 
lation; and therefore what he ſays, con- 
cerning them, is applicable to all the 
Heathen, as ſuch k. 

Again, it is farther obſerved, in ſcrip- 
ture, that, before Chriſt was preached 
to the Gentiles, they were not the objects 
of his ſpecial care and goodneſs, but, in 
this reſpect, neglected by him; accord- 
ingly 'tis ſaid, that, in times paſt, be ſuf- 


fer'd all nations to walk in their own 


ways i ; and elſewhere theſe are called, 
Times of ignorance, which, it is ſaid, God 
winked at *, as it is in our tranſlation : 
But this is not ſo agreeable to the ſenſe 
of the Greek word, as if we render'd it, 
during the times of this ignorance, God 


having over-look'd them, that is, the 
Gentiles, hath now commanded all men 


every where to repent ; and, if they were 
diſregarded by him, they could not be 


ſuppoſed to be the objects of his ſpecial 


grace, or to have a right and title to ſal- 
— 

Moreover, the Apoſtle Paul, when 
ſpeaking of ſome among the Heathen, 
who excel'd others in wiſdom; notwith- 
ſtanding being deſtitute of goſpel-light, 
he caſts the utmoſt contempt on thoſe 
attainments in the knowledge of divine 


things, which they gloried in, as being 


inſufficient to ſalvation; and therefore 
he ſays, that whatever they knew of the 
rfections of the divine nature, ſo far as 


they may be known without divine reve- 


lation, yet by wiſdom they knew not God; 
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and therefore he ſays, I dere is the wiſe ? 
where is the ſeribe? where is the diſput er 
of this world? Hath not God made foaliſb 
be uiſdom of this world? 7 
Ob fat. 1. It is objected, that it is con- 
trary to the goodneſs of God to condemn 
ons for invincible ignorance, as that 
of the Heathen muſt be ſuppoſed to be, 
fince it was impoſſible for them to know 
the way of ſalvation by a Redeemer. 
Anſiv. To this it may be replied, that 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between God's con- 
demnir rſons for not knowing the 
goſpel, which is to condemn them for in- 
vincible ignorance, and his not giving the 
goſpel to agreat part of the world, (as a ne- 
ceflary means of grace and falvation) whom 
he defigned, as we before obſerved, to 
' overlook, and ſuffer to walk in their own 
ways. If the goodneſs of God had laid 
a natural obligation on him, without an 
act of his ſovereign will, to beſtow the 
means of grace, or the knowledge of the 
way of ſalvation on them, then it would 
have been contrary to his divine perfe- 
ctions to have denied the goſpel to any, 


and fo to condemn them who are igno- 


tant thereof. It 1s one thing for God to 
leave them in their fallen ſtate, the reſult 
| whereof would be their not knowing the 
way of falvation, and another thing 
him to condemn them for this, as though 
there were no other reaſon obliging him 
to inflict this righteous judgment on 
Object. 2. It is farther objected, tat 
the Apoſtle ſays, in Rom. i. 19. That 
which may be known of God, is manifeſt in 
them; for God hath ſbeum it unto them; 


and, in Chap. ii. 14, 15. When the Gen- 


tiles, which have not the law, that is, 
any other law than that of nature, do, by 
nature, the things contained in the lau; 
theſe having not the law, are a law unto 
themſelves; which ſhew the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their con- 
ſciences alſo. bearing them witneſs, and 
their thoughts the mean while accufing, or 
elſe excufing one another. From hence it 
is argued, that the Gentiles have ſufficient 
knowledge of the divine law, to bring 
them into a ſtate of ſalvation; their 
conſciences are aid to excuſe them, that 


zs, not to charge guilt upon them; there- 


fore they are juſtified by walking 


ac- 
cording to the dictates of the light of 


Anſiv. 1. As to what the Apoſtle ſays, 
in the former of theſe ſcriptures, that 
that which may be known of God, is mani= 


® 1 Cor. i. 20. 


for 
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feſt in them, or ſhew'd to them ; he does 


not ſpeak of thoſe things which are to be 
known of God, that have an immediate 
reference to falvation ; nor does he fay, 
that every thing neceflary to be known of 
him, in order thereunto, is manifeſt in 
them; but, bat of God, which is known 
by them, is from him as the God of na- 

ture, he has ſbewn it to them, that is, he 
has given them ſufficient light to diſco- 
ver his eternal power and Godhead, in a 
way of reaſoning from the things that are 
made, as he adds, in the following words; 
but the eternal power and Godhead may 
be known by thoſe who are deſtitute of 
that knowledge, which is neceſſary to 
ſalvation. - IS 

2. As to the other ſcripture, mention'd 

in the objection, in which the Gentiles 
are ſaid 70 do by nature the things contain d 
in the law; he does not infer from thence 


that they are the ſervants of God, or 


willing ſubjects to his government, or, 
indeed, that they fulfill the law of nature; 
and therefore we cannot ſuppoſe that he 
concludes them juſtified thereby, which 
is contrary to the whole tenor of the Apo- 
ſtle's doctrine, in other parts of his wri- 
tings. Tis true, he ſays, that heir con- 


Sciences ſometimes excuſe, as well as, at 
other times, accuſe them; yet it muſt be 


confider'd, that conſcience may excuſe, 
or plead not guilty, with reſpect to the 
charge of ſome crimes, which are com- 
mitted by others, when, at the ſame 
time, this does not exempt them from 
the guilt of fin in general, or give them 
a right and title to eternal life. The 
Apoſtle therefore deſigns only to ſhew 
how far the corruption of men may be 
reſtrained, by their attending to the di- 
Rates of the light of nature, whereby a 
great deal of fin and guilt might be pre- 
vented : But he does not determine that 
God has any farther deſign of grace to- 
wards them ; for, if he had, he would 
have given them the means of ſalvation ; 
and if he has not ſaid that he will fave 
them, without giving them theſe means, 
we have no ground to aſſert that he will; 
for that is to conclude, without ſufficient 
evidence from ſcripture. 
Object. 3. It is ſaid, in Rom. 1i- 4. that 


the goodneſs of G leadeth to _ repen- 
tunce; but re f 


tance is certainly con- 
nected with ſalvation; therefore the good- 
neſs, or bounty of God, which perſons, 
who. have no other light but that of 
nature, have ſome knowledge of, may 
lead them to fal vation. 
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5 Anſv. It 18 evident that the Apoſtle, 
in this ſcripture, does not ſpeak to the 
Gentiles, but to the Jews ; for, having 
conſider d the vile abominations which 
were practiſed by the Gent. ies, in the 
foregoing Chapter, in this he reproves 
the Jes, when he ſays, in Ver. 1. Thou 
art inexcuſable, O man that judgeſt, 
end yet doſt the ſame things; and, in 
Per. 17. Bebold, thou art called a ew, 
and reſteſt in the law, and makeſt thy 


| boaſt of God; therefore, if the Apoſtle is 


ſpeaking to them, when he ſays, The good- 


eſs of God leadeth thee to repentance, we 


are not only to underſtand hereby the bounty 
of common providence, or thoſe effects of 
the divine goodneſs, which are known 
and experienced by the whole world; 

but the goodneſs of God, which they had 
experienced, who were the peculiar ob- 
jects thereof, and favour'd by him, above 
all the reſt of the world, ro em pertain- 
ed the adoption, the glory, the covenants, 


and the giving the law, and the ſervice of 


God, and the promiſes, as we read, in 
Chep. ix. 4. therefore certainly they were 


highly to blame, that they were not here- 


y led to repentance. Aa ES, 
7575.4 It is farther objected, that 


the Apoſtle, in diſputing with the Athe- 


niant, in Acts xvii, 27. puts them upon 
ſeeking after God, if haply they might feel 
| after him, and find bim; whereas, if it 
were impoſſible to find God, that is, the 
way of acceptance in his fight, by the 
bght of nature, it would have been 2 


+ gn thing for the Apoſtle to 


ve put them upon ſeeking him ; there- 
fore it follows, that they are not deſti- 
tute of all means of grace, or without 
a poſſibility of ſalvation. | | 
 Anſw. To this it may be replied, that, 
if by ſeeking the Lord, the Apoſtle means 
enquiring into the way of ſalvation by a 
Redeemer, and preſſing after faith in 
him; as it is laid, Seek and ye ſhall find ; 
knack, and it ſhall be opened unto you; 


and, If thou ſeek him, he will be found of 


thee® ; this does not argue, that the 
Heathen, before the goſpel 
to them, in ſeeking, might find the way 
nee 
1. Though he eaking to the Hea 
then, 3 are conſider d, at this 
time, as having the goſpel preached to 
chem by him, and cherefore not deſti- 
tute of the external means of grace, which 


de adviſcs them to attend to, in hope 


hat cheir .codeavours might be file 


o Matt. vil. 7. 


OnjBerrons afecrcd 


was preached 


— 


2. If, on the other hand, he ſpeaks to 
them without regard to the privilege 
they then enjoy d, and ſo informs them 
What they might attain to, without divine 
revelation, Which is the only ſenſe that 
ſeems, in the leaſt, to favour the objection; 
then, by ſeeking the Lord, we muſt un- 
derſtand their enquiring into the divine 
per fections, ſo far as the knowledge 
thereof is attainable by the light of na- 
ture; and the conſequence of it would be 
their attaining ſuch a degree thereof, as 
would diſcover the abſurdity of that idolatry 


that they were guilty of, which the Apo- 


ſtle is arguing againſt. And we may ob- 
ſerve, that he makes uſe of ſuch a mode 
of ſpeaking, as is very agreeable to this 
ſenſe of the text, when he ſays, If haply 
ye might feel after bim; which is a meta- 
phor, taken from thoſe who are endea- 
youring to find their way in the dark, in 
which they feel after things which they | 
cannot ſee, and ſometimes. they find them. 
And, when he concludes, that haply, or, 
peradventure, you may find bim, this im- 
plies, that though the Heathen, by the 
light of nature, had ſome means of at- 
taining ſuch a meaſure of knowledge, as 
would have given them a full conviction 
that there was but one God, and that this 
God ought to be worſhipped in a way 
agreeable to his divine perfections, and 
conſequently that they ought not to think 
that the Godbead was like to gold or filver, 
or ſtone, . graven by art, and man's device, 
which would have effectually confuted 
that groſs idolatry, which they were 
charged with; yet ſome did not attend to 
the light of nature, ſo far as this amounts 
to, which was the caſe of thoſe whom he 
was diſputing with; and therefore his de- 
{ign is to reprove their idolatry, and per- 


ſwade them to ſeek after that knowledge 


of God, which would have induced them 
to forſake it; ſo that, in that part of his 
argument, he don't ſeem to proceed any 
farther than this; and therefore, when, in 


„ 


\ 


another part of it, he treats of that know- 
ledge of God, which is more immediate- 
ly connected with falvation, he ſpeaks of 
Teſus and the reſurrection, though they 
treated it with ridicule and contempt ; 
therefore it does not follow, that the 
Heathen, by the light of nature, had a 
ſufficient diſcovery of the way of fal- 


Objeft, 5. There is another objection 


againſt the doGrine we are maintaining, 
inſtances of thoſe who 


taken from ſome i 


are ſuppoſed to have been deſtitute of 


P x Chron. Xxviii. 9. Ft 
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divine revelation, as living without the pale 
of the church, and yet recommended in 
ſcripture, as men excelling many others in 
grace, concerning whom there is no rea- 
ſon to doubt, but that they were in a ſtate 
of ſalvation; ſuch as Mulchiſedeck, Job, 


and his friends, with whom the diſpute 


was held, mentioned in the book of Fob ; 
and, in the New Teſtament, the Centurion 
concerning whom our Saviour ſays, Veri- 
ly, I have not found ſo great faith, no not 
in Iſrael * ; and Cornelius, whom we read 
of in the As of the Apoſtles; theſe were all 
ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of ſalvation, and 
yet reckoned among the Heathen. 

 Anfw. 1. As to Melchiſedech, we have, 
under a foregoing Anſwer *, given our 
ſentiments who he was, which, if what 
was there obſerved be true, will render 


' this objection of no force: Bur, inaſmuch 


as it is founded on the commonly-receiv'd 
opinion, namely, that he was a prieſt 
and a king in the land of Canaan, we 


-may add, that this will make very little 
ro their purpoſe; for, 'tis certain, he 


was not an idolater, or a ſtranger to re- 
veal'd religion ; and therefore it cannot 
be argued, from hence, that they, who 
are ſo, may be in a ſtate of ſalvation. 

2. As for Job, and his friends, men- 
tioned in that book which goes under his 
name, it is certain, that they were well 
acquainted with the revealed will of 
God, as appears from the ſubject-matter of 
that book; and to ſay, that they were 


out of the pale of the church, as they 


did not deſcend from that branch of Abra- 
 ham's family, from which the 1/raeltes 
came, this will not do much ſervice to 
their argument, unleſs it could be prov'd 
that they were ſtrangers to the faith, and 
way of falvation, that was profeſſed by 
the church. We have, under a fore- 
going Anſwer *, confider'd them, as li- 
ving before the ſcriptures were commit- 
red to writing, and alſo before the di- 
ſtinction between the Few and Gentile 
was much known in the world, or, at 
leaſt, before the true worſhippers of God 


had univerſally apoſtatized to idolatry ; ' 


and therefore, though many other nations 
were idolaters, and, probably, ſome were 
ſo in the country where they lived, yet it 
does not appear that they were ſo; there- 
fore this.cannot be brought, as an argu- 
ment, to prove, that ſuch who are deſti- 
tute of the knowledge of the true God, 
as founded on divine revelation, may be 
in the way of falvation, 
by Matt. vill, 10. See Pag. 420==422; 
Dez. in loc. * Ver. 25. 17. | 


OvJtcrtioxns anſwered. 


3. As for the Centurion, though he 
was a Roman officer, it does not follow, 
from hence, that when he came to our 
Saviour, and expreſs'd his great faith and 
humility, that he was an Heathen ; for 
he had ſeen or heard of Chriſt's miracles, 


and his doctrine, and, probably, might 


be convinced thereby, and diſpoſed to 
believe in him from that conviction ; 
and, tis certain, his words do not argue 
him to be an Heathen; therefore this part 
of the objection is foreign to the deſign 
for which it is brought. * 

4. As for Cornelius, tis true, there are 


many things extraordinary in his cha- 
racter, viz. that he was a devout man, and 


one that feared God; who gave much alms 
to the people, and prayed to God always :; 
and 'tis farther ſaid, concerning him, that 
his prayers and his alms came up for a me- 
morial before God; all which expreſſions 
ſeem to favour the objection. Notwith- 
ſtanding, it may be replied to it, | 
(u.) If this account, concerning him, 
give ground to conclude that he was in a 


ſtate of ſalvation before Peter was ſent to 
Sire the goſpel to him, which the 


earned Bega, and others, ſuppoſe : Ne- 


vertheleſs; it muſt be proved, that he was 


altogether a ſtranger to divine revela- 


tion, and the account we have of the 


way of ſalvation therein, or elſe the ar- 
gument, taken from thence, in oppoſi- 
tion to what we are maintaining, is of 
no force. Tis true, it is ſaid, that he 


fell down at Peter's feet, and worſhipped 


him ; which ſeems to argue him to be 
no better than an Heathen idolater at that 
time: But they who conclude him to 
have been, at the ſame time, in a ſtate 
of ſalvation, reckon this nothing elſe but 


an inſtance of extraordinary civil reſpect, 


which, becauſe it had the appearance of 
religious worſhip, Peter, as it is intima- 
ted in the following words, refuſed to 
receive it, leſt ſome preſent ſhould con- 
clude that he gave him that honour 
which belongs to God alone. 
All that I ſhall fay, in anſwer to the 
objection, as ſuppoſing him to be in a ſtare 
of ſalvation, is, that — he was a Roman, 
and bred up in their religion, yet it ap- 
ars, from his general character, that 
was very much concerned about the 
ſal vation of his ſoul, and therefore, doubt- 


leſs, had not been wanting in his enqui- 


ries about the way to attain it. As for 
the goſpel, that had not been publickly 


preached, at that time, to the Gentiles, 


c See Pag. 225, 226. t Aﬀts x. 2, 1 Vid. 
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and he had not had any opportunity to 
converſe with the Apoſtles, orto fit under 


their miniſtry. before this; but his con- 


verſation had been principally among the 
ews, from whom he might be inform'd, 


that tho' they did not believe our Saviour, 


who was crucified, to be the Meſſiah: yet 
the Meſſiah was expected; and, when he 
came, he would do that for his people which 
was foretold by the prophets. Here his 
faith reſted, and he wanted only a con- 
vincing evidence that our Saviour was he; 
and this Peter was ſent to communicate 
to him. C 
(2.) If we ſhould ſuppoſe him not to 
have been converted before Peter was 
ſent to him, which ſeems more probable, 
becauſe, in Peter's relation of this matter 
to the Apoſtles, he adds a particular cir- 
cumſtance that implies as mueh, in Chap. 
xi. 14. namely, that he ſhould tell him 
words, whereby be, and all bis houſe, ſhould 
be ſaved ; it plainly argues, that, before 
this, they were not in a ſtate of falva- 
tion; and, if ſo, then the objection, 
which ſuppoſes that he was, is ſufficient- 
ly anſwer d: But, if we acquieſce in this 
anſwer to it, there is one difficulty that re- 
mains to be accounted for, viz. how this 
is conſiſtent with his character, as a de- 
vout man, fearing God, and his prayers 
and his alms being accepted by him? 
The only reply ſhall give to this is, that 
ſome duties may be performed that are 
materially good, by thoſe who are nor in 
a ſtate of ſalvation; and that theſe works 
may, as far as they have any circumſtance 
of goodneſs in them, come up for a me- 
morial before God : Thus God owned 
the humiliation, repentance, and refor- 
mation of the Ninevites; and it is ſaid, 
that when one came to our Saviour, and 
rold him how he had obſerved the com- 
mandments of God, and, at the ſame 
time, expreſs'd an earneſt defire to inhe- 


flit eternal life; it is remarked, on this 


occaſion, that though he would nor part 
with all for Chriſt, and therefore was 
not to be reckoned a believer ; yet Jeſus, 
| bebolding him, loved him ?, that is, he 
approved of what was good in him, tho' 
it wanted ſome circumſtances that were 
neceſſary to denominate an action good 
in all reſpects. Therefore, why may we 
not ſuppoſe that God approved of what 
was excellent in Corneliuss character, 
before he was converted by Peter's 
. preaching ? 1 
Object. 6. "Tis farther objected, that 

the Heathen had ſome means of ſalvation, 
N Y Mark x. 21. 


which took their firſt riſe from divine 
revelation, as appears from ſeveral rules 
and modes of worſhip, which they had, 
by tradition, from the Jews. It was a 
generally received opinion among them, 
that the ſins they committed, were, ſome 
way or other, to be expiated, or ſome 
atonement was to be made for them; 
upon which account they offer'd ſacri- 
fices, and, in order thereunto, had their 


_ temples, altars, and prieſts, conſecrated 


for that purpoſe ; which is ſomething 
more than they had learnt from the law 
__—_ 
Anſiw. This argument has very little 
weight in it; tis true, it ſeems to allow 
that there is a neceſſity of perſons 
being, at leaſt, in a ſmall degree, ap- 


priſed of ſome doctrines, which firſt took 


their riſe from divine revelation: but 
that which was tranſmitted to the church, 
pure and uncorrupt, was handed down 


to ſeveral nations by uncertain tradition, 


with a great mixture of corruption; ſo 
that it is hard to find ſuch a reſemblance 
between them, as would denominate 
them of divine original. But ſuppoſe 
they had a conviction that fin was to be 
expiated by ſacrifice; yet they had no 


manner of Idea concerning the reference, 


of thoſe ſacrifices they offer d, to Chriſt, 
which, as the Apoſtle obſerves, was the 
only thing, in thoſe ſacrifices, that were 
performed by a divine warrant, which 


had a tendency to fake away fin, or make 


them that did the ſervice perfect, as per- 
taining to the conſcience * ; and therefore, 
when the Jews offer'd ſacrifices, and ob- 
ſerved ſeveral other rites of worſhip, 
which were inſtituted by God, yet, in- 
aſmuch as they reſted in the exter- 
nal performance thereof, and were de- 


ſtitute of faith in Chriſt, and other 


religious duties that were to attend 
them, they were reckoned no better than 


vain oblationss, or unprofitable ſervices: 


How much more might all the rites of 
worſhip, obſerved by the Heathen, be 


deem'd ſo? Therefore this does not give 


us ſufficient ground to conclude, that 
they had the means of ſal vation, who 


were deſtitute of divine revelation, and 


faith in Chriſt. i 
II. It is farther obſerved, in this Au- 


fuer, that Chriſt is the Saviour only of 


his body the church. This ſeems to ob- 
viate an objection that might be brought 
againſt the impoſſibility of attaining 
ſalvation, without faith in Chriſt ; for 
. 
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ſome will be ready to conclude, that 
Chriſt may be a Saviour, by his death, 
to thoſe who are ſtrangers to him, and 
not members of his body the church, 


and therefore 'tis added, that he is the 
Saviour only of ſuch ; which is what ſe- 
veral underſtand, when they ſay, that there 
is no ſalvation outof the pale, or incloſure 


of the church. This is rather to be ex- 


lained than denied; and it will appear, 
3 from what is ſaid in the following An- 
Geri 


 fwers, wherein the viſible church is 


bed, as including in it thoſe who profeſs 
the true religion; and the inviſible church 
is called the body, of which Chriſt is the 
Saviour; and the members thereof are 
ſaid to be made partakers of union and 
communion with him, and to be inſepa- 


rably joined to him, as their Head and 
Huſband, when they are effectually called; 
ſo that theſe have an intereſt in that ſalva- 


tion, which he has procured. From hence 
we have ground to conclude, that he will 


ſave none by his merits, but ſuch who 
are made partakers of the internal graces 
of the Spirit, and are united to him by 
a lively faith, founded on divine reve- 
lation; which is agreeable to what has 
been before maintained in this Anſiver, 


which eſtabliſhes the neceſſity of divi ne 


revelation, or the impoſſibility of per- 
ing t 


ſons attaining ſal vation by framing their 
lives according to the light of nature, 
who never heard of the goſpel, nor of 


Jeſus Chriſt, the ſum and ſubſtance 


mamet- | 

If this be reckoned an hard faying, 
tending to leſſen the mercy of God, 
with reſpe& to the objects thereof, ir 
muſt be. confider'd, that we have no 
other rule of judging, concerning this 
matter, but what is contained in ſcrip- 


tore. If God has therein made known 


to his people the only way of falva- 


tion, we have no warrant to extend it 


farther than he has done; or to ſay, 
that becauſe he can apply his grace in 
ſuch methods, as are altogether unknown 
to us, that therefore he will do it, is no 
juſt or concluſive argument. And the 
great deſign of all that has been ſaid, in 
this Anſwer, is to induce us to ſet the 
| higheſt value on Chriſt, and his goſpel ; 


to adore and magnify him for the pri- 


vileges which we enjoy, in being fa- 
vour' d with it, and to put us upon im- 
proving it to the beſt purpoſes; for, if 


they are excluded from the benefits there- 
of, who never heard of it, How ball we 


Eſcape, F we neglets ſo great ſalvation*? 
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into a Rate of ſalvation, 


| Quesr. LXI. Are all they ſaved 


"who bear the goſpel, and live in the 
church? en e e 


Ans w., All that hear the goſpel, 
and live in the viſible church, 
are not ſaved, but they only 


who are true members of the 
church inviſible. , 


Que sr. LXII. What is the 2 
Mons onthe: "— = 


Answ. The viſible church is a 
ſociety made up of all ſuch as, 
in all ages, and places of the 
world, do profeſs the true reli- 
gion, and of their children, 


Qu 18 1. LXIII. bat are the ſpe- 
cial privileges of the viſible church ? 


A A W. Is viſible church hath 
the privilege of being under 
God's ſpecial care and 3 
ment, of being protected and 

Preſerved in all ages, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of all 
enemies, and of enjoying the 
communion of ſaints, the ordi- 
nary means of ſalvation, offers 
of grace by Chriſt to all the 
members of it in the miniſtry of 
the goſpel, teſtifying, that who- 

ſoever believes in him ſhall be 
ſaved, and excluding none that 
will come unto hin. 


inviſchle church 2 


Axsw. The inviſible church is 
the whole number of the elect, 
that have been, are, or ſhall be 
gathered into one, under Chriſt 
> | pg 

Chriſt'sredemption, and are brought 

have been before 2 


deſcribed, | 
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deſcribed, as members of Chriſt's body 


more eſpecially, becauſe tis here oppoſed 


the church; and we are now led to conſi-. to their own houſes. | 


der them as brought into this relation to 


him, and accordingly are to enquire in 
what ſenſe they are members of Chriſt's 
church, and fo to ſpeak of this church as 
to 1ts nature, conſtitution, ſubjects, and 
privileges. And, 


I. What we are tounderſtand by the word 
Church, as we find it applied in ſcripture. 
I. It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify any 

aſſembly that is met together, whatever 


be the deſign of their meeting. Though, 


indeed, it is very ſeldom taken in this 
ſenſe in ſcripture; nevertheleſs, there are 
two or three places in which 'tis ſo un- 
derſtood : Thus the multitude that met 
rogether at Epheſus, who made a riot, 
crying out, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
ſians, are called à church; for the word 


is the ſame, which we generally ſo render, 
32. Our tranſlators, indeed, 


in Acts xix. 3: ranſ 
render it, The aſſembly was confuſed ; and, 
in Ver. 39. tis ſaid, This matter ought to 
be determined in a lawful aſſembly, that 
being an unlawful one; and, in Ver. 41. 


The town-clerk diſmiſs d the aſſembly; in 


all which places, the word, in the Greek*, 


is the ſame which we, in other "repens 
render Church ; and the reaſon why our 
tranſlators have render'd it Aſſembly, is, 
becauſe the word Church is uſed, in a 


very uncommon ſenſe, in theſeplaces; and 


we do not find it taken in that ſenſe in 
any other part of ſcripture. N 
2. Tis frequently uſed, by the Fathers, 
metonymically, for the place in which the 
church met together for religious wor- 
ſhip, and ſo it is often taken among us, 


and ſome other reformed churches, as 


well as the Papiſts ; but it does not ſuffi- 
ciently appear that it is ever ſo underſtood 
in ſcripture. *Tis true, ſome ſuppoſe, 
that it is taken in this ſenſe in 1 Cor. 
xi. 18. where tis ſaid, When ye come to- 
gether in the church, J hear that there are 
divifions among you; and, they think, it 
is farther explained, and proved to be ta- 
ken in this ſenſe, from what the Apoſtle 
adds, in Ver. 20. When ye come together 
into one place; and alſo from what is ſaid 
in Ver. 22. Have ye not houſer to eat and 
drink in, or deſpiſe ye the church of God? 
From whence they conclude, that the 
| Apoſtle means nothing elſe bur the place 


where they were convened together, and, 


d KANN. 


doing 


But to this it may be replied, that, in 
the firſt of theſe Verſes but now mention'd, 
vis. When ye come together in the church, 
it may be very eaſily underſtood of parti- 
cular perſons met together with the reſt 


of the church; and when it is ſaid, in 


Ver. 20. that when ye come together into 
one place, this does not refer to the place 
in which they were aſſembled ©; but to 
their meeting together with one deſign, 
or accord. And when it is ſaid, in Yer. 22. 
Have ye not houſes to eat and drink in, or 
deſpiſe ye the church of God the oppoſi- 
tion 1s not between their own houſes and 
the place where they were met together; 
but the meaning is, that by your not eating 

and drinking in your own houſes, but 
it in the preſence of the church, 
or the aſſembly of God's people that are 
met together, you are not only chargea- 
ble with indecency, and interrupting them 
in the work which they are come abour, 
but you make a kind of ſchiſmamong them, 
as doing that which they cannot, in con- 
{cience, approve of, or join with you in; 
and this you are ready to call caprice, or 
humour, in them, and hereby you deſpiſe 
them. And, indeed, the place of worſhip 
cannot, properly ſpeaking, be ſaid to be 


the object of contempt ; therefore the 


Apoſtle does not uſe the word, in this 
metonymical ſenſe, for the place of wor- 
ſhip, but for the worſhipping aſſembly. 

Object. The word Synagogue is often 
taken metonymically, in ſcripture, for the 
place where perſons were aſſembled to 
worſhip : Thus our Saviour is faid ſome- 
times to teach in the ſynagogues of the 
Jews * ; and elſewhere we read of one, 
concerning whom the Fews ſay, He loveth 
our nation, and hath built us à ſynagogues ; 
and elſewhere the Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking 
concerning the church's enemies, ſays, 


they have burnt up all the ſynagogues of 
God in the land; and the Apoſtle James, 


adapting his mode of ſpeaking to that 
which was uſed among the Fews, calls 


the church of God à ſynagogue, If. there 


come unto your aſſembly, or ſynagogue, as 
it is in the margin, @ man with a gold © 
ring, &c. ; where the word is taken for 
the place where they were aſſembled ; 
therefore we have as much reaſon to un- 
derſtand the word Church for the place 


where the church meets together. 


/ 


© The words im} 77 a, when uſed elſewhere, cannot be underſiod of the place where perſons were met, but 
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Anſiw. Tis true, the word Synagogue, 
in moſt of theſe ſcriptures, is taken for the 
place where perſons meet together on a 
religious account, though it is very much 
th be doubted whether it be to be under- 


| ſtood ſo in the laſt of the ſcriptures re- 


fer'd to, and therefore our tranſlators ren- 
der it Aſſembly ; and ſo the meaning is, 


when you are met together, if a poor 


man come into your aſſembly, you deſpiſe 


him: But ſuppoſe the word Synagogue 


were to be taken in this, as it is in the 


other ſcriptures, for the place of worſhip, 


and that, by a parity of reaſon, the word 


_ Church may be taken in the ſame ſenſe ; 
all that can be infer'd from hence is, that 


they, who call the places of worſhip 


Churches, ſpeak agreeable to the ſenſe, 
though it may be not the expreſs words 


of ſcripture : But this is ſo trifling a con- 
troverſy, that it is not worth our while 
to ſay any thing more to it. ” 
The learned Mede * inſiſts largely on 
it, in a diſcourſe, founded on thoſe words 
of the Apoſtle before- mentioned, Have 
ye not houſes to eat and drink in, or deſpiſe 


ye the church of God? in which he at- 


tempts to prove, that the Apoſtle, by 
the chutch, means the place of worſhip, 


from che oppoſition. that there is between 


their own houſes, and the church of God, 
the inconcluſiveneſs of which argument 


has been before confider'd. What he 
_ farther ſays, to prove that there were 

places, in the Apoſtle's days, appropriated, 

or ſet apart, for divine worſhip ; and, in 


particular, that the room in which they 
firſt met together, on the day of our Sa- 


viour's reſurrection, and eight days after, 


in which they were honoured with his 


preſence, was the ſame in which he eat 
is laſt Paſſover with them, and inſtitu- 


ted the Lord's Supper, and that it was 
in that place that they conſtantly met 


together for worſhip, and that therein 
the ſeven deacons were afterwards choſen, 
mentioned in Acis vi. and that after 
this a goodly church was erected on 
the ſame ſport of ground; theſe are 
no other than . uncertain conjectures, 


That they met together in an apartment, 
or convenient room, in the dwelling- 
houſe of ſome pious diſciple, is very 


ses but his obſervation from its 


ing an upper room, as freeſt from di- 
ſturbance, and neareſt to heaven, ſeems 


to be too trifling for ſo great a man. 
And what he ſays farther, in defence of 


it, as ſuppoſing that this is what is in- 
tended by their breaking bread from houſe 
* See his Works, Fol, I, Book II. Pag. 405, & fes. 
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to houſe, in Acts ii. 4, 6. is not ſo agree- 
able to the ſenſe of the Greek words ', 
as our tranſlation, which he militates 
againſt, and ſuppoſes, that it ought to be 
render'd in the houſe, that is, in this houſe 
appointed for the ſame purpoſe. 

What he farther adds, to prove that 
there were particular places appropriate 
for worſhip, in the three firſt Centuries, 
by refering to ſeveral quotations out of 


the Fathers, who lived in thoſe ages, is 


not to be conteſted; though the objection 
he brings againſt this being univerſally 
true, taken from what Origen, Minutius 
Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius ſay, con- 
cerning the Chriſtians, in their time, de- 
clining to build them, after they had 
been diſturb'd and haraſs'd, by various 
perſecutions, ſeems to have ſome weight 
in it, and 1s not ſufficiently anſwer'd by 
him. What he ſays on this ſubject, may 


be conſulted in the place before- men- 


tioned. | 7 
All that we ſhall ſay, as to this matter, 


is, that it is beyond diſpute, that, fince 


the church was obliged to convene toge- 
ther for religious worſhip, it was neceſ- 
ſary that the uſual place, in which this 
was performed, ſhould be known by 
them. But it ſtill remains uncertain, 
whether, though, at ſome times, in the 
more peaceable ſtate of the church, they 
met conſtantly in one place, they did not, 
at other times, adjourn from place -to 
place, or ſometimes convene in the open 
air, in places where they might meet 


with leſs diſturbance from their enemies. 
All, who are converſant in the hiſtory of 


the church in thoſe ages, know, that they 


often met, eſpecially in times of perſe- 


cution, in caves, and other ſubterraneous 
places, near the graves of thoſe who had 
ſuffer d martyrdom, in which their end 


was not only to encourage them to bear 
the like teſtimony to Chriſtianity, that 


they had done, but that they might be 
more retired and undiſturbed in their wor- 


ſhip. 


ut, to add nothing more on this ſub- 
ject, as being of leſs moment, that which 
I would principally militate* againſt is, 
what that excellent writer, but now men- 
tioned, attempts to prove, in his follow- 
ing Diſſertation *, concerning the reve- 
rence that is due to theſe churches; not 
only whilſt divine duties are performed 
therein, but at other times, as ſuppoſing 


that they retain a relative ſanctity, which 
Calls for veneration at all times. The 


main ſtreſs of his argument is taken 


Kar exo. See Page 432, &.ſeg. 
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from the ſanctity of thoſe places, which; 
by. divine appointment, were conſecrated 


for worſhip; under the ceremonial law; 


and the reverence that was expreſs'd by 
perſons when they enter'd into them, 
which, by a ſuppoſed parity of reaſon, 
he applies to thoſe places which are erect- 
ed for worſhip under the goſpel-diſpen- 
ſation. | | 
To which it may be replied, that it 
does not follow, that becauſe the taber- 
nacle and temple had a relative holineſs 
in them, that therefore the ſame thing is 
applicable to the places of worſhip under 
the goſpel-diſpenſation. For the temple 
was a type of God's preſence among men, 
and in particular of the incarnation of 
Chriſt, which wasaglorious inſtance there- 
of; and it was an ordinance for their faith 


in this matter, and therefore holy. And 


beſides, there was a viſible external ſym- 
bol of God's preſence in theſe places, 


whoſe throne was upon the mercy ſeat, 
between the cherubims, in the holy of 


holies ; and therefore this might well be 
called a holy place, even when worſhip 
was not performed in it: But it is cer- 
| tain, that other places of worſhip, and, 
in particular, the ſynagogues were not 


then reckoned ſo, when no worſhip was 


rformed in them, though they were 
_ erected for that purpoſe ; and our Saviour 
| ſeems to intimate, that the holineſs of 
places is taken away under the goſpel- 


_ diſpenſation, as appears by his reply to the 


woman of Samaria, when ſpeaking con- 
cerning their fathers worſhipping in | that 
mountain, vig. in the temple that was 
erected on mount Ger:22:im, ſays, that 
the hour cometh when ye ſhall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, wor- 
 ſhiþ the Father *, that is, no place ſhall 
be ſo conſecrated. for religious worſhip, 
as that it ſhall be more acceptable there 
than elſewhere, and conſequently no ve- 


neration is to be paid to any ſuch place 
more than another, where the ſame wor- 


N ſhip may be performed. But this is lit- 


n john iv. 20, 21. 


tle other than à digreſſion from our pre- 
ſent deſign, which is to ſhew, that the 
word Church, in ſcripture, is, for the 
moſt part, -if not- always, taken for an 
aſſembly of Chriſtians met together for 
religious worſhip, according to the rules 
which Chriſt has given for their direction 
herein. 


n che Old:Tolts-: 


ment, by which the church of the Jews 
is ſignified, is generally render'd the Con- 
gregation ®, or aſſembly; ſo that, in our 
tranſlation; we never meet with the word 
Church in the Old Teſtament ; yet what 
is there called the Congregation, or aſſem- 
bly of the Iraelites, might, very pro- 
perly, be called a Church; inaſmuch as it 
is ſo ſtiled in the New Teſtament: Thus 
tis ſaid, concerning Męſes, that be was.in 
the church in the wilderneſs a. But 'tis 
certain the word Church. is peculiarly 
adapted, in the New Teſtament, to ſig- 
nify the Chriſtian church worſhipping 
God, according to the rules preſcribed by 
our Saviour, and others, deliver'd by his 


Apoſtles, under the Spirit'sdirection; which 


is the ſenſe in which we are to underſtand 
it, in ſpeaking to theſe Anſwers, And this 
leads us to conſider, 


II. That the church "A an Wed 


into vz/ible and inviſible, each of which 


are particularly defined, and will be far- 
ther inſiſted on, under ſome following 
Heads; but before this, we may offer 
ſomething, by way of premiſal, concerning 
the reaſon of this diſtinction. The word 
Church, according to the grammarical 


conſtruction thereof, fignifies a number 


of perſons that are called; and, in its ap- 
plication to this preſent ſubject, every 
one, who is a member thereof, may be 


* 
2 


ſaid to be called to be made partakers of 


that ſal vation which is in Chriſt. Now, 


as there is a twofold calling ſpoken of in 


ſcripture, to wit, one viſible and exter- 
nal, whereby ſome are made partakers 


of the external privileges of the goſpel, 


o It may be obſerved, that though the learned author before- mentioned gives ſufficient evidence, from the Fathers, 
that there were ſeveral places appropriated, and ſome erected, for divine worſhip, during the three f#ſt Centhries ; and 
he thinks, that whether they were conſecrated or no, there was a great degree of reverence paid to them, even at ſuch 
times, when divine ſervice was not performed in them : Yet he does not produce any proof for this out of the writings 
of the Fathers, in thoſe Centuries; and it is impoſſible that he ſhould ; for, from Euſebius's account of this matter, it ap. 


pears that the conſecration of churches was firlt practiſed in the Fowrrh Century, Vid. ejuſd. Hiſt. Eccl. Lib. X. cap. 3. 
As for the quotations that Mr. Mede brings from Chryſoftom and Ambroſe, to prove that reverence was paid to the 
churches in their time, it muſt be obſerved, that they lived in the Foxreb Century, in which churches being not only 
appropriated, but conſecrated for publick worſhip, it is no wonder to find the Fathers of that age expteſſing a reverence 


for them. Nevertheleſs, it is very evident, from the words of theſe Fathers there cited, that they intend thereby nothing 


elſe but a reverent behaviour, which ought to be expreſs d by thoſe who come into the church to perform any act of di- 
vine worſhip ; and this we are far from denying, whether the external rites of conſecration be uſed or no. As for his 


quotation taken from Tertullian, who lived in the end of the Second Century, it don't prove that he thought that reve- 
rence ought to be expreſs d to the places of worſhip, but that the highelt reverence ought to be uſed in the acts of wor- 


ſhip, and particularly in prayer, which is an undoubted truth, whether we worſlüp God in the church, or any where elſe. 
p i ; | NN Rn | 


7A and 


r 1 Acts vii. 38. 
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5 3 
and all the ordinances thereof ; the other 
internal, and faving, whereby others are 
made partakers of thoſe ſpecial and di- 


ftingutſhing bleffings, which God beſtows 


on the heirs of 3 The. former of 
theſe our Saviour intends, when he ſays 
Many are called, but few are cheſen a; t 
latter is what the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, when 
he connects it with 7u/tzfication and glort- 
cation 


in that branch of the diſtinction which 
reſpects the viſible church; the latter are 
members of that church which is ſtil 
inviſible; the former are members of 
Chriſt by profeſſion; the latter are uni- 
ted to him, as their Head and Huſband, 
who are made partakers of ſpiritual life 


from him, and ſhall live for ever with 


him. The members of the viſible church 
are the children of God, as made parta- 
kers of the external diſpenſation of the 
covenant of graee ; ſuch God ſpeaks of, 
© when he ſays, I have nouriſhed and brought 
up children; and elſewhere he _ 
concerning the church of the Jews, who 

were externally in covenant wath him, 


Iſrael is my jon, even my fir/t-born * : Bur 


the members of the invikble church, are 


the children of God by faith * ; and be- 


cauſe children, in this fenſe, therefore 


heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Chrift . 
be inſiſted on ; and accordingly, 


I. We ſhall: ſpeak ſomething con- 


cerning the inviſible church, which is 
deſcribed, in one of the Anſwers we are ex- 
plaining, as containing the whole number 
of the elect, that have been, are, or ſhall 
be gather d into one, under Chriſt their 
Head. 

1. They are aid to be clect, and f 
jet to Chriſt their Head; 


number, the holy angels, inaſmuch as 
they are ſtiled, by the Apoſtle, ele? an- 


| gels? ;_ and Chriſt is, in ſome reſpects, 


their Head, as the Apoſtle calls him, 
The Head of all principality and power * ; 
and elſewhere the church is ſaid to come 
to an innumeruble company 
But though they are, indeed, elected, it 
may be queſtioned, whethe 


children of men are ſaid to be; and, 
though 


Now they who are called in 
the former of theſe ſenſes, are included 


fore there is 


Theſe things muſt particularly 


upon Which 
account, ſome have included, in this 


. offer'd in the 
members of 
F angels. aaf e! ſenſe Alas” ? 
r they were 
choſen in Chriſt, as the elect among the 


5 Chriſt be ſtiled their Head; yet 
Bis headſhip over ep doth Yor elude 
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being che Head of his choſen people, as 
he is the Head of the covenant of grace, 
on which their ſalvation is founded; or 
the Captain of their ſaluation, as he is 
ſtiled , . having purchaſed them by 
his blood, brings them into a ſtate of 
grace, and then to glory. For theſe, 
and ſuch- like reaſons, I would not aſſert 
that angels are properly a part of Chriſt's 
inviſible church, and therefore it only 
includes thoſe that are elected to ſalvation 
among the children of men. 

2. They are farther deſcribed as ſuch, 
who have been, are, or ſhall be gather'd 
into one, under Chriſt the Head; chere- 
a part of them chat are 
not actually brought in to him. Theſe 
our Saviour ſpeaks of, under the meta- 
phor of ſheep, who were not of tbis fold, 
concerning whom he ſays, Them alſo J 
muſt-bring, and they ſhall hear my vnice*, 
And there is another part of them, who 
are triumphant. in heaven, as well as thoſe 
that are actually called by the grace of 


| God, who are in their way to heaven, 


ſtruggling, at preſent, with many diffi- 
culties, through the prevalency of cor- 


ruption, and conflicting with many temp- 
rations, and expoſed to many evils that 


attend this preſent ſtate. Theſe different 
circumftances of thoſe who are brought 
in to Chriſt, give occaſion to that known 
diſtinction Br the church met 
and militant. Fe 

Object. To that part of this deſcrip- 
tion of the invifible church, which in- 
cludes in it thoſe that thall be gather d 
unto Chriſt, it is objected, that no one 
can be ſaid to be a member of chis church, 
who is not actually brought in unto him; 
for that would be to ſuppoſe, that un- 
converted perſons might be members 
thereof, and conſequently that Chriſt is 
their Head, Shepherd and Saviour; tho 
they be characterized, in ſcripture, as 
children of wrath, running in all exceſs 
of riot, refuſing to ſubmit to him, and 
negleQing that great ſalvation which is 
99 0 How can ſuch be 
ſt's church, and that i in 


it is farther objected, againſt the | 
given of che inviſible . church, 


in this Anfwer, that a part of thoſe who 
are ſaid to be the members thereof, = "Fu 
preſent, as not exiſting; LT, 
0 al thetefor E it muſt be a TRY improper, AL 


conſider d, at 


e 
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if not abſurd, way of ſpeaking, to ſay, 
that ſuch are members of Chriſt's church. 
Anſiv. 1 am not inclined to extenuate 
thoſe expreſſions of ſcripture, which repre- 
ſent unconverted perſons as children of 
wrath, m open rebellion againſt God, 
and refuſing to ſubmit to him; nor 
would I ſay any thing from whence ſuch 
might have the leaſt ground to conclude 
that they have a right to any of the pri- 
vileges of God's ele&, or Chriſt's inviſi- 
ble church, or that they are included in 
that number; for that would be to ex- 
pole the doctrine of election to one of the 
main objections that is brought againſt it, 
as though it led to licentiouſneſs : Ne- 
vertheleſs, let it be confider'd; that this 
Anſiver treats of the inviſible church; 
therefore whatever privileges are reſer- 
ved for them, who, though elected, are 
in an unconverted ſtate, theſe are altoge- 
ther unknown to them; and it would be 
an unwarrantable preſumption for them 
to lay claim to them. However, we 
mult not deny that God knows who are 
his, who are redeemed by Chriſt, and 
what bleflings, purſuant thereunto, ſhall 
be applied to them: He knows the time 
when they ſhall be made a willing peo- 
ple, in the day of his power, and hat 
graces he deſigns to work in them: He 
conſiders the elect in general, as given to 
Chriſt, and-Chriſt as having undertaken 
to do all that is neceſſary to fit them for 


the heavenly bleſſedneſe. = 


Moreover, we muſt not ſuppoſe but 
that God knows, without the leaſt doubt 

and uncertainty, the whole number of 
thoſe who ſhall appear with Chriſt, in 
glory, at his fecond coming; for things 
that are future to us, are preſent, with 
reſpect to him, as with one ſingle 


view, he knows all things, paſt, and to. 


come, as well as. preſent ; and therefore, 
if the expreſhon made uſe of be thus 
qualified, which is agreeable” ao the de- 
fign of this Anſwer, I cannot fee that the 
objection has ſufficient force to overthrow 
it, any more than thoſe arguments that 
are uſually brought againſt the doctrine 
of election, can render it leſs worthy to 
be received by us. 


As for the other branch of the ob- 


jection, chat they, Who are not in being, 


Cannot be denominated members of 
Chriſt's church in any ſenſe: Though it 
be allowed, that ſuch cannot be, at pre- 
ſent, the ſubjects of any privileges; yet 


not as man ſeeth, they may, in his e- 
2 Coloſſ, iii. 3. © 2 Thelſ. ii. 1, 
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ternal purpoſe to fave them, be conſider'd 
as the objects thereof, and therefore, in 
his account, be reckoned members of 


Chriſt's inviſible church, that is, ſuch as 
he deſigns to bring into being, and after- 


wards to make them meet to partake of 
the inheritance of the faints in light; 
therefore I fee no reaſon to except againſt 
this mode of ſpeaking, in which they are 
deſcribed as ſuch, who fhall be gather'd 
under Chriſt, their Head: However, if 
the objection only reſpected the proprie- 
ty, or unpropriety, of a word, provided 
it had not a tendency to overthrow the 
doctrine of God's certain and peremptory 
election, I would not militate againſt it. 
3. This church, which is ſaid to con- 
ſiſt of the whole number of the elect, is 
ſtiled inviſible; by which we are not to 
underſtand, - that their election of God 
cannot be known by themſelves, ſince we 
have ſufficient ground, from ſcripture, 


to conclude, that believers may attain 


the aſſurance thereof in this life: Bur it 
is ſo called, becauſe many of them have 
finiſhed their courſe in this world, and 


are enter'd into that ſtate, in which they 
are, with reſpect to thoſe that live here, 


no more ſeen. ; 

Moreover, the nutaber- of thoſe who 
are tiled the members of this church, 
cannot be determined by any creature. 
Tis only known to God; and that grace, 
which any of them experience, how far 
ſoever they may arrive to the knowledge 
of it themſelves, cannot be ſaid. ro be 
certainly and infallibly known by others; 
and therefore che Apoſtle fays, concern- 
ing them, that beir life is hid with Chriſt 
in Gd. i 


- However, though this church be, ar 
preſent, inviſible, yet When the whole 


number af the elect ſhall be brought in 


to Chriſt, and, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 
Gatbered together unto him, then it ſhall 


no longer remain inviſible; for en 
Chri/t, obo is their life, ball appear, they 
alſo ſhall appear with him in glory. We 
may farther obſerve, concerning the 
church, as thus deſcribed, a 

(..) That it has many glorious cha- 
racters given of it: Thus at is frequent- 
Iy called Chriſt's ſpouſe, in the Sang of 


Solomon, by which he deems to intend 


more than what could well be ſaid con- 


cerning the Fewifbichurch ; for che de- 
ſcription there given of it, as being all 
fair, and without fpot *, is rather appli- 
we muſt conſider, that, fince God ſeeth 


cable to the ſtate in which the ſa ints mall 


be hereafter, than that in which chey are 


f Cololl, iii, CO E Canticl. iv. 7, S. 


\ 


ac 


at preſent; and therefore I am inclined 
to think, that he ſpeaks of the inviſible 
church, or the election of grace. And 


this character, given of them, is taken 


from that conjugal union which there is 
between Chriſt and believers; on which 
account tis ſaid elſewhere, Thy Maker is 


thine Husband, the Lord of hoſts is his name; 


and thy Redeemer the Holy One of Iſrael * ; 
and the Pſalmiſt deſcribes it, in a very 


elegant manner, as thus related to Chriſt, 


when he ſays, upon thy right hand did land 


the queen in gold of Ophir i ; and then 


| ſpeaks of it, as arrived to the higheſt 


pitch of honour and happineſs, when in- 


troduced into the king's preſence in ray- 


ment of needle-work, with gladneſs and re- 


joycing, being brought into his palace * ; 
1 Ta Apoſtle calls it, The general aſ- 


ſemöbly and church of the firſi-born, which 


i 


are written, or, as it is in the margin, 
enrolled in heaven; and it is alſo conſi- 


der'd, when preſented by Chriſt 70 mee 


or to his own view at laſt, being brought 


to perfection, as a glorious church, not 


having ſpot or wrinkle, or any ſuch thing; 
but holy, and without blemiſb u. | 
reſpect it may be called, The holy catholick 


In this 


church, though many, withour ſufficient 
ground, underſtand thoſe words of the 
Creed, in which it is ſo called, in a ſenſe 
very different from, and inferior to it. 
(2.) This inviſible church is but one 
body, and therefore not divided, like the 


viſible church, into many particular bo- 


dies, as will be obſerved under a follow- 
ing Head. This ſeems to be the mean- 
ing of that expreſſion, in which it is ſaid, 


My Dove, my undefiled is but one. 


/ 


(3.) It is not the ſeat of human go- 
vernment, as the viſible church is; nor 
are perſons ſaid to be received into its 
communion. And whatever officers Chriſt 
has appointed, to ſecure the order, and 


to promote the edification of his churches, 
theſe have nothing to do in the church, 


conſidered as inviſible; however, it is 


eminently under Chriſt's ſpecial govern- 


viour thereof. 


ment, who is the Head, as well as the Sa- 


(4. There are man 


all the graces and comforts, which are 


f applied to yn by che Holy Spirit; and 


he 2 "yy 3 Wee 2 | lt. 
| RN indeed, pretend that there is no other church in the world, but that which they ſtile catholick and 


a”. 


ſpecial privileges, 
- which belong to it, that include in them 


K Ver, 14, 15. 


ſo they are conſider'd, as enjoying union 
and communion with Chriſt, in grace 
and glory, as being called, juſtified, ſancti- 
fied, and many of them aſſured of their in- 
tereſt in Chriſt here, and all of them ſhall 
be glorified with him hereafter. Theſe pri- 
vileges are inſiſted on, in ſeveral follow- 
ing Anfwers ; for which reaſon we paſs 
them over at preſent, and proceed to 
conſider another of the Anſwers, which 
we are to explain: And accordingly, 


II. We have an account of the vile 
church, which is deſcribed as a ſociety, 
made up of all ſuch, who, in all ages, 
and places of the world, profeſs the true 
religion, and of their children. In this 


deſcription of the church, we may ob- 
ſerve, | | 


1. That it is called viſible, not only 
becauſe the worſhip performed therein, 


and the laws given to thoſe particular 


churches, of which it conſiſts, are viſi- 
ble; but its members are ſo, or known 
to the world; and the profeſſion they 
make of the true religion, or ſubjection 


to Chriſt, as their Head and Sovereign, 


1s open, free, and undiſguiſed, whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
the world. . 0 

2. It is called a Society, which deno- 


mination it takes from the communion 


which its members have with one ano- 
ther: But, inaſmuch as the word is in 
the ſingular number, as denoting but one 
body of men, it is to be enquired whe- 
ther this be a proper mode of ſpeaking, 
though frequently uſed. © 

(i..) It is allowed, by all Proteſtants, 
that there are, and have been, ever fince 
the firſt preaching of the goſpel by the 
Apoſtles, many particular churches in 


„the world; and this is agreeable to 
What we often read of in the New Te- 


ſtament, as the Apoſtle Paul directs his 
epiſtles to n churches; ſuch as 

that at Epheſus, Corinth, Philippi, &c. 
Some of theſe were larger, others ſmaller, 


as denoting, that no regard is to be had 


to the number of perſons of which each 
of them. conſiſts: Thus we read of 
churches in particular houſes” ; and 


[theſe may each of them, without the 


leaſt impropriety of expreſſion, be ſtiled a 


bpiſible, of which the Biſhop of Rome is the head; but we may ſay, in anſwer to this vain boaſt, as it is ſaid wang 2 


the church in 8ardis, in Rev. ii. 1. Thow haſt a name that thou liveſt, and art dead. Proteſtants, though they ſpea 
oftentimes of the viſible church as one, yet they don't deny but that there are many particular churches contained in ix. 


Kee the Aſſembly's Confeſſion of Faith, Chap, 25, 6. 4. 
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(2.) It muſt alſo be allowed, on the 


- Other hand, that the church is ſpoken of 


in the ſingular number, in ſcripture; as 
though it were but one: Thus tis ſaid, 
that Saul made havock of the church, en- 
tering into every houſe, and haling men 
and women, committed them to priſon 4 


and, ſpeaking of himſelf, he ſays, Con- 


cerning zeal perſecuting the church © ; and 
elſewhere, that, beyond meaſure, he per- 
ſecuted the church of God, and waſted it *. 
Now it is certain, that it was not one 
particular church that he directed his 
perſecuting rage againſt; but all the 
churches of Chriſt, where-ever he came, 


3 thoſe in Fudea, which he ſpeaks 


of in the plural number *, by which he 


explains what he means, by his perſecu- 
ting the church of God; for tis ſaid, He 


which perſecuted us in times paſt, now 


 preacheth the faith which once he de- 


firoy'd ® ; and elſewhere it is ſaid, God 
hath ſet ſome in the church; firſt, Apoſtles; 
ſecondarily, prophets ; thirdly, teachers * ; 


by which we are to underſtand all the 


churches ; for the Apoſtles were not pa- 
ſors of any particular church, but acted 
as paſtors. in all the churches where-ever 
they came, though every church had its 
own reſpective paſtor ſet over it, who 
was, in a peculiar manner, related to 


it; yet all theſe churches are called, 
in this place, zhe church; therefore we 


are not to contend about the uſe of a 
word, provided it be rightly explained, 
whether perſons ſpeak of the church, in 
the ſingular, or churches in the plural 
number. If we ſpeak of the church, as 
though it were but one, the word is to 


be taken collectively for all the churches 


of Chriſt in the world. This the Apoſtle 
explains, when he ſpeaks of them all, 
as though they were one body, under the 
influence of the ſame Spirit, called in one 
hope of their calling, one Lord, one faith, 


one baptiſm, one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in 
_ them all”; this is that unity f the Spirit 


which they were to endeavour to keep, and 
ſo to act agreeably to their faith herein; 


and, in this reſpect, we freely allow 
that all the churches of Chriſt are one; 


there is but one foundation on which 
my are built, one rule of faith, one way 
to 

walk. Moreover, the churches of Chriſt 


have not only communion with one ano» 


0 wü. 3. * Phil. in. 6 (Cal. i. 13, 
Eph. iv. 4—6. | 


eaven, in Which they all profeſſedly 
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viſible church, for the reaſons above- 


| ther, in their particular ſocieties, but 
mentioned. 


there is a communion of churches, wheres 
by they own one another, as walking in 


the ſame fellowſhip with themſelves, 


_— a ſympathy with each other in 
afflictive circumſtances; and rejoice in 
the edification and fouriſhing ſtate of 
each other. In theſe reſpects, we conſi- 
der the churches as one, and ſo call them 
all, the church of Chriſt, | 


Nevertheleſs, this is to be underſtood 
with certain limitations; and therefore 


we are not to ſuppoſe that the church, as 
the ſeat of government, is one; or that 
there 1s one ſet of men, who have -a 
warrant to bear rule over the whole, that 
1s, over all the churches of Chriſt; for 


none ſuppoſe that there is one univerſal 


paſtor of the church, except the Papi/ts, 
All Proteſtants; however they explain 


their ſentiments about the catholick viſi- 


ble church, allow, that the ſeat of go- 
vernment is in each particular church, 


of which no one has any right to give 


paſtors to other churches, or to appoint 


who ſhall be admitted into their reſpeQive 


communion. | | 


(.) There is another thing in this de- / 


ſcription of the viſible church, which 


_ ſtands in need of being explained and de- 
fended, when it is ſaid, that it conſiſts 
of all ſuch as, in all ages, and places of 


the world; do profeſs the true religion : 
If nothing be intended hereby, but that 
no one has a right to the privilege of 


communion of ſaints, or fit to be re- 
ceived into any church of Chriſt, but 


thoſe who profeſs the true religion, 


namely, the faith on which it is built; 
this I am far from denying; for that 


would be to ſuppoſe that the church 


profeſſes one faith, and ſome of its mem- 


bers another; or that it builds up what 
it allows others to throw down: 

But J am a little at a loſs to account 
for the propriety of the expreſſion, when 


the church is ſaid to be a ſociety, pro- 


feſſing the true religion, in all ages. It 


cannot be ſuppoſed that the church, or 
churches, that are now in being, are any 
part of that ſociety which profeſs d the 


true religion in Me/es's time, or in the 
apoſtolick age; but it is principally the 


propriety of expreſſion that is to be ex- 
cepted againſt; for, I ſuppoſe, nothing is 


intended hereby, but that as the church, 
in every reſpectivye foregoing age, con- 
ſiſted of thoſe who embraced the true re- 
ligion; it conſiſts of no other in our age? 


Ver. 22. Ver. 23. 1 Cor. Xii. 28; 


4 B 8 There 


There is one thing more which I would 


take leave to obſerve in this. deſcription 


of the church, which renders it in- 
Compleat, inaſmuch as it ſpeaks of it as 
conſiſting of thoſe who profeſs the true 
religion ; but makes no mention of that 


bond of union which conſtitutes. every 


particular branch of this univerfal church, 
a church of Chriſt. Ir ſpeaks, indeed, 
of thoſe qualifications which belong to 
every one as a Chriſtian, which is a re- 
mote, though neceſſary condition. of be- 
ing received into church-communion; 
but takes no notice of that mutual con- 
ſent, which is the more immediate bond 


by which the members of every church 


coaleſce together : But this we may have 
occaſion to ſpeak to, under a following 
Head. e 

I be laſt thing I obſerve, in this de- 
ſcription of the viſible church, is, that 
it conſiſts not only of the profeſſors of 
the true religion, but of their children ; 
this is rather to be explained than denied: 
However, I cannot but obſerve, that 
many have run too great lengths in what 
they have aſſerted concerning the right 
of children to this privilege. Some of 
the Fathers have not only conſider d 
them as members of the church, but 
brought them to the Lord's Table, and 
given them the bread dip'd in the wine, 
the ſame way as food is applied to in- 
 fants, when they were too young to diſ- 


cover any thing of the deſign thereof: 


That which led them into this miſtake, 
was their miſunderſtanding the ſenſe of 
our Saviour's words, Except ye eat the 
fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink bis 
| blood, ye have no life in you * ; ſuppo- 
ing that this was meant of their eating 
pbread, and drinking wine in the Lord's 
Supper, though they might eaſily have 
known that this was not our Saviour's 
meaning; inaſmuch as the Lord's Supper 


was not inſtituted till ſome time after, 


and, when inſtituted, it was not deſign'd 
to be reckon'd ſo neceſſary to ſalvation, as 
that the bare notpartaking thereof ſhould 
exclude from it. kia gives an ac- 
eount of his adminiſtring it to an infant 
brought by her mother; and relates a 
eircumſtance attending it, that ſavours 
ſo much of ſuperſtition, in that grave 
and pious Father, that I forbear to men- 
tion it“. And this was not only practis d 
by him, but by ſeveral others in ſome 
following ages. And many in later ages 
ſpeak of children as incompleat members 


of the church; and ſome ſuppoſe that this 
John vi. 33 Vid. Cypr. de Lapſe cp. 1. 9. rod. xiz.7, 8. 
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1s the reſult of their baptiſmal dedication ; 
others, that it is their birth-right, and as 
the conſequence hereof they have main- 
tain'd, that when they come to be adulr, 


they rather claim their right to church- 


communion than are admitted to it as thoſe 
are, who are not the children of church- 
members, and as a farther conſequence 
deduced from this ſuppoſition, they aſ- 
ſert, that if they are guilty of vile enor- 
mities, and thereby forfeit this privilege, 
they are in a formal way to be excommu- 
nicated, and that it is a defect in the go- 


vernment of the churches in our day, 


that this is not practis'd by them. | 
This is not what is intended by chil- 
dren's being members of churches, toge- 
ther with their parents, in this Anfiver ; 
but that which I think all will allow of, 
viz. that children being the property of 
parents, they are obliged to dedicate 
them, together with themſelves, to God, 
nd purſuant thereunto to endeavour to 
bring them up in the nurture and admo- 


nition of the Lord, hoping that through 


his bleſſing on education, they may in his 
own time and way, be qualified for 


church-communion, and then admitted 


to it, that hereby the churches of Chriſt 
may have an addition of members to fill 


up the places of thoſe who are call'd off 


the ſtage. * 5 

As to the concern of the church in this 
matter, which in ſome reſpect redounds 
to the advantage of the children of thoſe 
who are members of it, they are oblig'd 
to ſhew their regard to them, ſo far as to 
exhort their parents, if there be occaſion, 
to expreſs a due concern for their ſpiri- 
tual welfare; or if they are defective 
herein, to extend their cenſure rather to 
the parents, than to the children, as neg- 
lecting a moral duty, and fo acting unbe- 


coming the relation they ſtand in to them. 


Thus concerning the deſcription given of 


the viſible church in this Azſiver, we ſhall 
now proceed to. ſpeak more particularly 
to it, and accordingly ſhall confider the 


former and preſent conſtitution and go- 
vernment thereof, And, 8 | 


I. As to what concerns the ſtate of the 


Jewiſo church before the goſpel-difpen- 
lation; this was erected in the wilderneſs, 


and the laws by which it was govern'd, 


were given by God, and tranſmitted to 


Iſrael by the hand of Moſes, There was 
a very remarkable occurrence preceding 


their being ſettled as a church, that we 


read of, in which God demanded an ex- 


plicit 
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plicit conſent from the whole congrega- 


tion, to be his people, and to be govern'd 
by thoſe laws he ſhould give them, upon 
which they made a publick declaration, 
that all that the Lord hath ſpoken we will 
do. And Moſes returns the words of the 
people unto the Lord. And ſoon after this 
there was another covenant- tranſaction 
between God and them, mention'd in a 
following Chapter, when Moſes came and 
told the people all the words of the Lord, 
and all his judgments; . and the 

ſwered with one voice, ſaying, All the 
words which the Lord hath ſaid will we 
do. And this was confirm'd by ſacrifice, 
and he 7ook half of the blood thereof, and 
put it in baſons, and half of the blood he 
ſprinkled on the altar, and he took the book 
of the covenant and read it in the audience 
of the people, upon which. they repeat 
their engagement; all that the Lord 
- hath ſaid will we do, and be obedient. And 
then he took the blood and ſprinkled it on 
the people, and ſaid, behold the blood of the 
covenant which the Lord hath made with 
you, concerning all theſe wordse; and then 
we have an account of an extraordinary 
diſplay which they had of the divine glo- 
eat and drink a, which was a farther con- 
firming this covenant. And upon ſome 
important occaſions they renew'd this co- 


venant with God, avouch'd him to be their 


God, and he condeſcended at the ſame 
time to avouch them to be his peculiar pev- 
ple. Thus they were ſettled in a church- 
relation by God's appointment, and their 
ſolemn covenant and conſent to be his 
people. 28 i | 

After this we read of God's ſettling the 
form of their church-government , ap- 
pointing thoſe various ordinances and in- 
ſtitutions which are contain'd in the ce- 
remonial law, and ſettling a miniſtry 
among them, and giving directions con- 
cerning every branch of the work that 
was to be perform'd by them. Aaron and 
his Sons had the prieſthood committed to 
them, who were to offer gifts and ſacrifices; 
the High-Prieft was to be chief miniſter 
in holy things, the other prieſts aſſiſtants 
to him in moſt branches of his office; 
and when the temple was built, and the 
ſervice to be perform'd therein eſtabliſhed, 
the Priefts attended in their reſpective 
courſes, each courſe entering on their mini- 
ſtry every ſabbath*, and there being twen- 
ty four courſes i, it came to their reſpe- 
Rive turns twice every year. The Por- 
© "© Exod, xxiv. 3, (= 


h 1 Chron, xxiii. 5, comp. with Ch. xxvi, * x Chron, xi. 3. comp With Ch. xxv. * de he Works, Vol I. pg, 925. 


J — 


people an- 


ry, They ſaw the God of Iſrael, and did | 


fers alſo, who were to wait continually at 


the avenues of the temple day and night, 
to prevent any unclean perſon or thing 


from coming into it, as well as its being 


plunder'd of the treaſures that were laid 


up in chambers adjoining to it; theſe al- 
ſo miniſtred in their courſes, the number 


whereof was the fame with that of the 


prieſtsb. And the Singers who attended 


ſome parts of the worſhip miniſtred in 


their courſes |. 
And beſides theſe, there were/ſoms ap- 


pointed to repreſent the people, who 


were choſen to come up from their reſpe- 
ctive places of abode with the prieſts 
when they miniſtred in their courſes ; 
theſe are call'd Stationary Men. Dr. 
Lightfoot * gives an account of them 


from ſome Jewiſb writers who treat on 
this ſubject ; not that we have any men- 
tion of them in ſcripture ; but they ſup- 


poſe that it took its riſe from that law in 
Lev. i. 3, 4. where they who brought an 
offering . to the Lord were obliged to be 


preſent, and to put their hands on the head 
thereof, as well as the Prieſts who had. 


the main concern in this ſervice. From 
hence it is inferred, that fince, beſides 
the facrifices that were offer'd for parti- 
cular perſons, there were daily ſacrifices 
offer'd in the behalf of rhe whole congre- 
a nv | EE EE nts Wi BP a 

gation; and becauſe it was impoſlible 
for them to be preſent to bear a part in 


this ſervice, it was neceſſary that ſome 


ſhould be deputed to repreſent the whole 
body of the people, that ſo there might 
be a number preſent to affiſt in this fer- 
vice, that theſe acts of worſhip might be 


perform'd in the moſt publick manner; 


and inaſmuch as this was to be perform'd 


daily, it was neceſſary that ſome ſhould 
be deputed whoſe proper buſineſs. it was 
to attend; and he thinks that as there 


were prieſts deputed to miniſter in their 


courſes, ſo there was a number depured 
to repreſent the people, who went up 


to Feruſalem with the prieſts of the re- 
ſpective courſe. And he farther adds, 

at at the ſame time that theſe were 
miniſtring in the temple ; the people met 


together, and ſpent that week in thoſo 


Synagogues which were near the place 


of their abode, in faſting, and other 
acts of religious worſhip, in which, 


though at a diſtance; they implor'd a 


bleſſing on the ſervice that their brethren 
were performing. vir he's *T 
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* \ 


As for the reſt of | the people, / they 


were obliged to de preſent ar Jeruſalem, 


9. e verſe 11. Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. ( 2 Chron, xxii 3. 1 Ghrbo, Xxiv. 
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35 HowReligionwvae promoted bythe Jews inthcirSynagogues. 


at the ſolemn: and publick feſtivals per- 


formed three times a year; and others of 
them, who had committed any ſin that 
was to be expiated by ſacrifice, were to 
come up thither to the temple at other 


times, and bring their ſacrifices to atone 
or the guilt which they had contracted. 
If it be ſaid, that this was, indeed, a ſo- 
lemn method of worſhip, exceeding beau- 
tiful, and alſo had a circumſtance in it, 
which was its glory, vig. that the temple- 


ſervice was typical of Chriſt, ; and the 
way of ſalvation by him: But what me- 


thods were there to inſtruct the people in 
the doctrines of religion? It would not 
much conduce thereunto for them to 
come up to Feruſalem, to worſhip at the 
three yearly feſtivals: How did they ſpend 
their ſabbaths ? or, what acts of worſhip 
Vere they engaged in, in their reſpective 
places of abode? | "A 


To this we anſwer, that God alſo ap- 


pointed a ſufficient number to be their 
miniſters in holy things, helpers of their 
faith as to this matter, vig. not only the 
prieſts, but the whole tribe of Levi, 
whoſe place of reſidence was convenient- 
ly ſituated: They had forty eight cities 
in various parts of the land; ſome of 
which were not far diſtant from any of 
the people. Theſe inſtructed them in 
the way of God, the people ſougbt the 
knowledge hereof from their mouths'. And 
there were, beſides the temple, ſeveral 
Other places appointed for religious wor- 
ſhip: Theſe were of two ſorts, namely, 
1. The Synagogues,which were generally 
built in cities, of which hardly any were 
without them, if they conſiſted of a number 
of perſons who were able to ere them, 
and had leiſure, from their ſecularemploy- 
ments, to preſide over, and ſet forward, 
the work to be performed therein ; and 
that was of a different nature from the 
temple-ſervice, in which gifts and ſacri- 


fices were to be offer d, God having ex- 


preſsly forbidden the erecting any altars 
elſewhere; therefore the worſhip per- 
formed in them was prayer, reading and 
expounding the law and the 75 hets, and 
inſtructing the people in all other duties 
of religion, which were neceſſary to be 
performed in the conduct of their lives. 
The manner of doing this, was not only 
by delivering ſet diſcourſes, agreeable to 
£15 \ i Job LY 4d ; FB 1447 
= The - called. thun on 
pag. 5 30, & ſeq. ' And Lightfoot ſays, 


ode the week. 


ve had no expreſs account of in the 


our common method of preaching , but 


holding diſputations and conferences to- 


gether about ſome important matters of 
religion: Thus the Apoſtle Paul diſputed 
in the hnagogues. This was done occa- 
ſionally; but the Jeus met conſtantly in 
them for religious worſhip; and our 
Saviour encouraged them herein with 
his preſence and inſtructions: Thus tis 
ſaid, not only that he faught in their ſy. 
nagogues, but that this was his conſtant 
practice; for tis ſaid, He came to Naza- 
reth; and, as bis cuſtom was, he went into 


the ſynagogue on the. ſabbath- day, and 


Ken to read. 


And there were alſo certain officers ap- 
pointed over every ſynagogue: Thus we 
read ſometimes of the rulers of the ſyna- 
gogues *, whoſe buſineſs was to prevent 
the doing any thing that was indecent and 
diſorderly ; and there were ſome perſons 
from whom a word of exhortation was ex- 
pected, who were called*, Miniſters there- 
of ©, And we are not to ſuppoſe that this 
method of promoting religion in the ſyna- 
gogues, was only practiſed in the laſt and 
moſt degenerate age of the Fewiſb church, 
but that they had their ſynagogues in the 
more early and purer ages We if 
Id 
Teſtament; yet it nigh be infer'd from 
this account thereof in our Saviour's 
time; for certainly there were no methods 


uſed then by the Fews to inſtru the people 


in matters of religion, that were not as 
neceſſary, and conſequently in uſe, in fore- 
going ages. Tis true, we do not often- 
times read of /ynagogues in the Old Teſta- 
ment; notwithſtanding there is mention 


of them in that ſcripture, before refer'd 


to, in P/al. lxxiv. 8. in which the Pſalmiſt 
complains, that fhey had burnt up all the 
ſynagogues of God in the land; where the 


word being in the plural number, it 


cannot be meant, as the Chaldee Para- 
pbraſt renders it, of the temple. This 
appears from the context, in which he 
ſpeaks of the enemies of God roaring in the 
midſt of the congregations ; and, beſides 
this, he expreſsly mentions their burning 
the temple, by caſting fire into the fon 
CFuary of God, and 8 Fa down the dwel- 


 ling-place of his name to the ground, in 


S | | Eels 
2. Beſides theſe ſynagogues, there were 


1 See Lighyfoot's Works, wl. I. pag. 610-613. & Ning. de Synag. Vet. 
done of the Tumult, that there were no leſs than 460 Daene in Feru- 
ſalern Fel. I. Fag. 36 3, 370. and that the land was full of them, in which chey met every ſabbath, and for 


other days 


* 


9 As iii. 15, G .. SY Chap, xvii. 17, 19, 8. Luke iv. 15, 16. 4 Mark v. 23. Luke 
wü. 4 . Gap, ir, 2. eg more of this in thoſe Pages of Lebe » before refer d to, 2" th 
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other places, in which publick worſhip 
was performed, called, Places of prayer *. 
Mr. Mede gives an account, from Epipba- 
nius, of the difference that there was be- 
tween theſe and the Hnagegues, when he 
ſays, that a proſeucha, vr a place appoint- 
ed for prayer, was a plot of ground, en- 
compaſs'd with a wall, or ſome other- 
like mound, or incloſure, open above, 
much like to our courts ; whereas a /yna- 
gogue was a cover'd edifice, as our houſes 
and churches are. He alſo adds, that the 
former of theſe were generally fixed in 
places without the cities, in the fields, in 
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places of retirement; and that they were 


generally render'd more private, and fit 
for the work that was to be performed in 
them, by being ſurrounded with a plan- 
tation of trees; and he ſuppoſes, that 
theſe were not only made als of in our 
Saviour's and the Apoſtles time, but in 
foregoing ages; and that the grove that 
Abrabam 1s ſaid to have planted, in which 
be called on the name of the Lord *, was 
nothing elſe but one of theſe convenient 
places, planted for that purpoſe, in 
which publick worſhip was performed, 
which ſeems very probable *. 

And we read, in feripture, concerning 
high places. Theſe, as Lightfoot ob- 
ſerves , are ſometimes uſed, in ſcripture, 
in a commendable ſenſe: Thus Samuel 
is ſaid to go up into one of theſe high 
places, to perform ſome acts of religious 
worſhip; and we read of another high 
place, in which there was 4 company of 
prophets, with a pſaltery, and a tabref, 
and a pipe, and a harp before them, and 
they did propheſy *. Tis true, in other 
ſcriptures, we read of them as abuſed by 
that idolatry that was perform'd in them. 
Theſe the pious kings of Fudab, who re- 
form'd religion, took away ; and when 


it is ſaid, in ſome of their reigns, that 
how much ſoever they deſtroy'didolatrous . 


worſhip, yet the high places were not ta- 
Len away*®; that learned writer thinks, 
that they ſhould not have been deſtroy'd, 
as places of worſhip, or publick aſſem- 
blies, and therefore that this is not rec- 
kon'd as a blemiſh in the reign of thoſe 


kings, that the high places were not taken 
away; for, whatever abuſe there was, it 


conſiſted in that, ſacrifice and incenſe were 
offered there, which were parts of wor- 
ſhip confined to the temple ; ſo that if 
they had not only reformed them from 


\ © Ilegoeu &, proſeuchæ. Ex Tiere, eee Orataris. 
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the abuſe of thoſe that exerciſed their 


idolatry therein; but had alſo. proceeded 


to reform this abuſe of their ſacrificing 


there, they might lawfully have met 


there to perform religious worſhip, which, 


it is ſuppoſed, they did in ſynagogues, 


high places, and groves, that were ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe: Thus then 
they met together for religious worſhip in 


other places beſides the ſynagogues. 


Again, we read, in the New Teſtament, 
that Paul went, on the ſabbath-day, out of 
the city of Philippi; by a river-fide, where 


prayer was wont to be made, where he 


. alſo preached the word by which Lydia 


was converted ; this ſome think to be 
one of thoſe places where they reſorted 


for prayer, and other publick worſhip : 
And others ſuppoſe, that the place men- 


tioned in the goſpel, which our Saviour 
reſorted to, when it is ſaid, that he went 
out into a mountain to pray, and continued 


all night in prayer to God*, ought to be 


render'd, in that particular place where 


prayer was wont to be made to God: 


But the Greek words may as well be ren- 


der'd as they are in our tranſlation ; and 


then it has no reſpe& to any particular 
place of prayer, but imports his retire- 
ment to perform this duty. Thus we 
have endeavoured to- prove, that the 
church of the Fews had other places in 


which worſhip was performed, beſides 


the temple, which was of very great ad- 
vantage for the propagating religion a- 
mong them. We might have farther 
proceeded to conſider their church-cen- 
ſures, ordained by God for crimes com- 
mitted, whereby perſons were cut off 
from among their people, by excommu- 


nication, when the crimes they were 
guilty of did not deſerve death: But 1 


ſhall not enlarge any farther upon this 
Head, but proceed to ſpeak concerning 
the goſpel-church, and ſo conſider, 


n eds taken; in order to the 


\ firſt 1 and increaſe thereof, by the 
Apoſtles. When our Saviour had finiſned 


the work of redemption, after his reſur- 
rection, he alter d the form of the church, 


and appointed his Apoſtles not only to 
ſignify this to the world, but to be in- 


ſtruments in erecting this new church. 
We have before confider'd theſe Apoſtles 
as qualified to be witneſſes to Chriſt's re- 
ſurre&ion, and alſo as having received a 


Gen. xxi. 33. * See Mede's Works, 
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commiſſion from him to preach the goſ- 
pel to all nations, and an order; to tarry 
at Ferigſalem till they received thoſe ex- 
traordinary gifts from the Holy Ghoſt, 
that were neceſſary for their performing 
the work they were to engage in; now, 
purſuant hereunto, they all of them reſi- 
died at Feruſalem; and, a few days after 
Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven, the Holy 


Ghoſt was poured upon them on the day 


of Pentecaſt * ; upon which, they imme- 
diately began to exerciſe their publick 
miniſtry in that city, in which they had 
the advantage of publiſhing the goſpel 
to a numerous concourſe of people, who 
reſorted thither, from various parts of 
the world, in which the Jews were 
diſperſed, to celebrate that feſtival. Some 
ſuppoſe, that there was a greater number 


gather'd together in that city than was 
uſual, it being one of thoſe three feaſts 


to which the Jeus reſorted from all the 
parts of the land: though a learned wri- 
ter * ſuppoſes, that the Jews were not 
' obliged to come to this feaſt from other 
nations; neither were they, that came 
there, ſaid, as theſe are, to dwell at Jeru- 
ſalem; therefore he thinks that that 


which brought them here from the ſeve- 
ral parts of the world, was the expecta- 


tion which the Jeus generally had, that 
the Mefiab would appear, and ete& a 
temporal kingdom, and that Jeraſalem 
Was the place Where he would fox his 
_ throne, and therefore they would be 
there to wait on him, and ſhare the ho- 
But, whatever occaſion brought them 
here, it was a ſeaſonable opportunity for 


\ 


_ the. goſpel firſt to be preached; and ac- 


cordingſy Peter preached his feſt ſermon 


to a; multitude chat were gather d toge- 


ther, and thereit exereiſed the gift of 


tongues, by which, means his diſcourſe 


rent languages; but they had herein a 
plain proof that he Was under the inſpira- 


tian ef the. Holy. Ghoſt s and he takes 


qccafion to improve this anz ing diſpen- 


(ation; of providenee, hy telling them that 


16 was an acc 
been before, prefdected - by | the 28 
Joel; and then he; preached! Chriſt; «© 
them, deelaring that he, and tha reſt. off 

ed him by his right hand, and that, pur- 


ſuant hereunto, this extraordinary gift of 


the Holy Ghoft was confer'd upon them. 
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ſuch as 


The ſucceſs of his firſt ſermon was ve- 
ry remarkable; for there were added to the 
church, as the firſt fruits of his miniſtry, 
three thouſand fouls i.. We alſo read, 
that the Lord added daily to the church 
ſhould be ſaved; and, ſoon after 
this, tis ſaid, that The number of the men, 
of whom the church conſiſted, was about 


frve thouſand; a very large and nu- 


merous church, meeting, as is more than 
probable, in the ſame city, where we muſt 


conclude, that they fixet their abode, ra- 


ther than that they returned to the re- 
ſpective places from whence they carae, 
that they might have an opportunity to 
fit under the ſound of the goſpel, which 
was, at that time, preached no where 
elſe; and that which makes this more, 
probable, may be infer'd from the me- 
thod taken for their ſubfiſtence in the 
world ; there would have been no occa- 
fion for thote who had poſſeſſions to fell 
them, and diſpoſe of the price thereof to 
ſupply the exigencies of their fellow- 
members, had they not removed their 
habitations, and forſook all for the fake 
This church had wonderful inſtances 
of the preſence of God among them, 
which did more than compenfate for the 
lofs they muſt be ſuppoſed to ſuſtain, as 
to their ſecular affairs. We read, for 
ſome time after this, of little elſe but 
ſucceſs attending the goſpel, and perſe- 
cutions raiſed by the Jews againſt it, 
which rather tended to their own ſhame 
and confuſton, than the extirpating of it; 
and when they fo far prevail d, at length, 
that, after the death of Srepben, the firſt 
martyr, a new perſecution was begun, by 
the inſtigation of Sauk (as yet not converted 
to the faith) the conſequence hereof be- 
ing, the ſcattering of tlis church through- 


out the regions of Judea' and Samaria ', 
this was order'd for the furtherance of 


the goſpel; for, where- ever they came, 


they preached, and many delieved: But 


the order that was. before given them, 
continued at Feriſalm , and there. ſtil 
remained a church in that cityſitring under 
by che pruridence of God, not only 4s 
an accompliſhment of thoſe predietlons 
Banga from. thence; "bar that "in this 


train'd up for the exerciſe of the miniſtr 


the Apoſtles, at rhe fame time, obeying 
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occaſion 
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occaſion for it; and, in order hereto, that they were to ſet in order the things 
they had ſome advantages which no that were wanting, of left, by the Apo- 
ſchools of learning could afford . them, ſtles, to be done, and ordain elders in every 
for they had the extraordinary gifts of cr7y, as the Apoſtle Paul intimates, when gi- 
, the Holy Ghoſt, Here it was that the ving this charge to Titus, who appears to 
. Prophets and evangeliſts were firſt raiſed have been an Evangeliſt, particularly or- 
up, being immediately taught by God: dain'd to miniſter to him, to build upon the 
This was the firſt ſcene of the goſpel: foundation he had laid. Theſe Evange- 
church. Here ir continued till the Apo- ffs appear to have had all the qualifica- 
ſtles were order'd, by the Holy Ghoſt, tions for the miniſtry that the Apoſtles 
to travel into thoſe parts of the world, had, excepting whit reſpected their ha- 
in which, by his direction, their miniſtry ving ſeen Jeſus, whereby they were qua- 
was to be exerciſed : The greateſt part of lified to be witneſſes of his reſurre&ion ; 
them were order d to thoſe places, where and they continued till they had per- 
ſome of the Fews reſided; but Paul was formed that part of their work, in ſet- 
ordained to exerciſe his miniſtry among tling paſtors, and other officers, in 
the Gentiles, Accordingly we read, that churches; and then they were ready to 
the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, Separate me Barnabas obey another call, to furteced the Apoſtles 
and Saul, for the work whereunto I have in ſome other places, and fo perform the 
called them. This divine command ſame work there. | 
they immediately obey'd ; and then we 3. While the Apoſtles were thus con- 
read of churches erected in various parts cerned for the gathering and building up 
of the world by his miniſtry, who is ſti- of churches, and were aſſiſted herein by 
led, The Apoſtle of the Gentiles the Evangeliſis, thete was a continual in- 
There are ſeveral things obſervable in tercourſe between themand thoſe churches, 
the exerciſe of his rhihifſtry: : whoſe firſt riſe was owing to the ſucceſs 
I. Where-ever he came, he preached of their mihiftry. Accordingly they con- 
the goſpel, and confirmed it by miracles, verſed with them by. Epiſtles ; ſome of 
as ocean fer ved; and this was attended which they received by the inſpiration 
with fuch wonderful ſucceſs and expedi- of the Holy Ghoſt, as deſigned to be a 
tion, that, without a femarkable hand of rule of the churches faith. inall ſucceeding. 
providence going along with him, the ages. Some of theſe Epiſtles were written 
moultitudes that were converted by his by other Apoſtles, but mort of them by 
miniſtry, exceeded not only what might Paul *, who ſometimes defires to know 
be done by one man, in the compaſs of zheir fate; at other times, he informs 
Bis life; but ſeveral ages of men. At one them of his on, and the oppoſition he 
time we read of him exerciſing his miniſtry met with; or the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, 
from Jerufalem, rownd about to Ulyri- the perſecutions he was expoſed to for it, 
cum * ; at other times, in feveral parts of and the neceſſity of the ehrurches, which 
Alia Minor; then in Spain, and at Rome, required their contribution for their ſup- 
and ſome parts of 'GFeece ? z\ fo . thar, port; and therein he often enlarges On thoſe 
where-ever he came, his miniſtry was at- important truchs, which, had he been 
tended with wonderful ſucceſs, as the among them, would have been the ſub- 
Roman emperor ſays, I came, I faw; I je& of his miniſtry. This was neceſſary 
cunguer- CCC 808058 ſtrengthen their hands, and encourage 
2. When the Apoſtle had, by the ſuc- them to perſevere in chat faith which 
ceſs of his miniſtry, prepared fie mate - they made profeſſion of. 
rials for a church; inaſmuch as it would And to this we may add, that there 
take up too mueh of his time to reſide were; upom ſeveral occaſions, Meſſengers 
them tilÞrhey were provided with ſent from chs churches to the Apoſtle, to 
a; paſtor; and other officers; which were in form him of cheir ſtate; to tranſmit to 
neboſſury to carry on the work that was him choſe contributions which were ne- 
begum lib it: he ſent for one of the Evun- ceſſury for the relief of other churches; 
gelhes, who, as was before obſerved; and to gise him that countenance, en- 
wers fitted for this ſervioe; by thoſe ex · couragemenn, and aſſiſtaure, chat His ne- 
traordinary gifts, Which they had recei- ceſfivies required; awd fore of theſe : 
vey while chen continued itt chte church were verpw eßoellent perfone, the beſt thar 
at Jun ſalmn Th offlee of theſe uam could by ohoſem our of che church for a 
grun ſeems t Havel been principally dvisz- chats ſervice. "Fe Apoſtte calls ſomt of 
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them, The meſſengers of the churches, and and teſtifying their ſubjection to Chriſt, 
the glory of Chriſt *, which is an extraordi- and hope of his preſence in all his ordi- 
nary character. Some think, he intends nances; deſigning hereby to glorify his 
hereby that they were the Meſſengers of name, propagate his goſpel and intereſt 
- thoſe churches, which churches are the in the world, and promote their mutual 
glory of Chriſt, that is, the ſeat in which edification in that holy faith, which is 
he diſplays his glory; others ſuppoſe, founded on the ſcripture-revelation ; and, 


that he calls theſe Meſſengers, the glory of 
Chriſt, as they, by their wiſe and faithful 
conduct, promoted his glory, which was 
not dependent on, but illuſtrated there- 


by. Sometimes they were miniſters of - 


churches, ſent occaſionally on theſe er- 
rands: Thus Epapbroditus was a meſſen- 
ger and miniſter of the church at Philippi“; 


and Onefiphorus was ſent to ſtrengthen 


and encourage the hands of the Apoſtle, 
| when he was a priſoner at Rome, whom 


be ſpeaks of with great affection, when 


he ſays, He ſought me out diligently, and 


found me, and was not aſhamed of my 


chain *. Theſe were very uſeful perſons 
to promote the intereſt of Chriſt, which 
| was carrying on by the Apoſtles, though 
it does not appear that this was a 


only occaſional. Thus. we have conſi- 
der d the Apoſtle, as engaged in gather- 
ing and building up churches, in ſuch a 
way, as was peculiar to them in the firſt 
age of the goſpel. i Eat 
We hall now. proceed to ſpeak con- 
cerning that ſtate and government of the 
church,that was deſign d tocontinuelonger 
than the Apoſtolick age, and is a rule to the 
churches of Chriſt in our day. 
before conſidered the Evangeliſis as ſuc- 
ceeding the Apoſtles, in appointing offi- 
cers over churches, directing them to fit 
perſons, that might be called to this ſer- 
vice, and inſtructing them how they 


ſhould behave themſelves in that relation; 


which was neceſſary, in that they were 
not to expect ſuch extraordinary aſſi- 


ſtances from the Spirit of God, as the 


Apoſtles and the Evangeli/ts had received, 
any more than paſtors, and other church- 
officers, are to expect them in our day; 


which leads us to conſider the nature, con- 


ſtitution, and government of the churches 
of Chriſt, in all the ages thereof. And, 


a ſtanding 
office in the church, their ſervice being 


We have 


in order hereunto, they are obliged to 
call and ſet over them ſuch paſtors, and 
other officers, as God has qualified for 
that ſervice, to be helpers of their faith, 
and to endeavour to promote their order, 


whereby the great and valuable ends of 


church-communion may be anſwer d, 
and God therein be glorified. This de- 
ſoription of a particular church is agree- 


able to, and founded on ſcripture, as 
may be eaſily made appear, by refering to 


ſeveral ſcriptures in the New Teſtament, 


relating to this matter. Accordingly we 
read that the members of Chriſt are cha- 


racterized as ſaints by calling, or called to 


be ſaints y; and the churches in Macedo- 


nia are ſaid to give their own ſelves to the 
Lord and to the Apoſtles, by the will of 
God *, to fit under their miniſtry, and 


follow their directions, fo far as they im- 
parted to them the mind of Chriſt, and 


might be helpers of their faith and order, 
to his glory ; and we read of their pro- 
feſſed ſubljection unto the goſpel of Chriſt * ; 
and the church at Epheſus is farther de- 
ſcribed, as built upon the foundation of the 
Apoſtles and Prophets, namely, the do- 
ctrines laid down by them, as the only 
rule of faith and obedience, Jeſus Chriſt 


himſelf being the chief. corner-ſtone. And, 


as to what reſpects their duty towards one 
another, they are farther ſaid 20 build up 
themſelves in their moſt holy faith, and to 
keep themſelves in the love of God, that 
is, to do every thing, by the divine aſſi- 
ſtance, that is neceſſary, in order there- 
unto, looking for the mercy of our Lord 

eſus Chrift unto eternal life“; or, as it 
is ſaid elſewhere, to confider one another, 
to provoke unto love, and to good works, 
not forſaking the 2 ing of themſelves 
together ©, inaſmuch as this is an inſti- 
tuted means for the anſwering that great 
end. Many other ſcriptures.might have 


1. What we are to underſtand by a 
particular church, and what is the foun- 
dation thereof. A church is a number ot 
of viſible profeſſors, called to be ſaints, But this may alſo be evinced, in a me- 
or, at leaſt, denominated, and, by a judg- thod of reaſoning from the laws of ſo- 
ment of charity, eſteemed of as ſaints; ciety, as founded on the law of nature, 
united together by conſent, in order to and applied to a religious ſociety, which 
their having communion with one another; takes its riſe from, and is built on divine 


been brought to the ſame purpoſe, tend- 
ng to prove and illuſtrate the deſcription 
of a goſpel-church, as above-mentioned. 
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revelation; and, in order hereunto, we 

ſhall lay down the following propoſitions. 
(.̃..) It is agreeable to the law of na- 
ture, and the whole tenor of ſcripture, 
that God ſhould be glorified by ſocial 
worſhip, and that all the members of 


theſe worſhipping ſocieties ſhould, endea- 


vour to promote the ſpiritual: intereſt 
of one another. Man is, by the excel- 
lency of his nature, fitted for converſa- 
tion, and, by his relation to others, who 


have the ſame capacities and qualifica- 


tions, obliged hereunto; and, as the 
glory of God is the end of his being, it 
ought to be the end of all thoſe in- 


tercourſes, which we have with one 


another; and, as divine worſhip is the 
higheſt inſtance of our glorifying God, 


ſo we are, as intelligent creatures, obli- 


ged to worſhip him, in a ſocial way. 
(. 82.) It is the great deſign of Chri- 
ſtianity to direct us how this ſocial wor- 
ſhip ſhould be performed by us as Chri- 


ſtians, paying a due regard to the goſpel, 


and the glory of the divine perfections, 

as diſplayed therein, which is the ſubject- 
matter of divine revelation, eſpecially 
that part thereof from whence the laws 
of Chriſtian ſociety are taken. 


(3.) They who have been made parta- 
kers of the grace of God, are obliged, 
out of gratitude to him, the Author 
thereof, to proclaim his glory to the 
world; and as the experience thereof, 


and the obligations perſons are laid un- 


der hereby, is extended to others, as well 
as our ſelves; ſo all, who are under 
like engagements, ought to be helpers of 
the faith and joy of each other, and to 


promote their mutual edification and ſal- 


vation; and, that this may be done, 
(44) It is neceſſary that they conſent, 


or agree, to have communion with one 


another in thoſe duties in which they ex- 
preſs their ſubjection to Chriſt, and de- 
ſire to wait on him together in all his 
holy inſtitutions. 1 5 


(g. The rule for their direction here- 


in, is contained in ſcripture, which ſets. 


forth .the Mediator's glory, as King of 


ſaints ; gives a perfect directory for goſ- 


pel-worſhip, and encouragement to hope 


for his preſence therein, whereby it may 


be attended with its deſired ſucceſss. 


(86) Since Chriſt, in ſcripture, has. 


deſcribed ſorne , perſons as qualified to 
aſſiſt and direct us in this matter, as well 


as called them to this ſervice, it is ne- 
ceſſary that theſe religious ſocieties ſhould 


chooſe and appoint” ſuch to preſide over 


them, who are ſtiled Paſtors, after his 


bwn heart, that may feed them with know: 
ledge and underſtanding; whereby his or- 
dinances may be rightly adminiſtred, and 
the ends of church-communion anſwered, 
to his glory, and their mutual advantage. 
In this method of reaſoning, the conſti- 
tution of churches appears to be agreeable 
to the law of nature: Nevertheleſs, we 
are not to ſuppoſe with the Eraſtians, 
and others, that the church is wholly 
founded on the laws of civil ſociety, as 
though Chriſt had left no certain rule 


by which it was to be govern'd, beſides 
thoſe that are common to all ſocieties; 
as an expedient to maintain peace and 


order among them ; for there are other 


ends to be anſwer'd by church-commu- 


nion, which are more immediately con- 
ducive to the glory of Chriſt; and the 
promoting reveal'd. religion, which the 
law of nature, and thoſe laws of ſociety, 


which are founded thereon, can give us 


no direction in. It is a great diſhonour 
to Chriſt, the King and Head of his church, 
to ſuppoſe that he has left it without a rule 


to direct them in what reſpects the com- 
munion of ſaints; as much as it would 


be to aſſert that he has left it with- 
out a rule of faith, If God was fo 
particular in giving directions concerning 
every part of that worſhip that was to be 
performed in the church before Chriſt's 
coming, ſo that they were not, on pain 


of his higheſt. diſpleaſure, to deviate 


from it, certainly we mult not think that 


our Saviour has negle&ed to give thoſe | 
laws, by which the goſpel-church is to be 


governed, which are diſtinct from what 
are contained in the law of nature. 


And, from hence, it may be infer'd, 


that no church, or religious ſociety of 
Chriſtians, has power to make laws for 
its own government, in thoſe things that 


appertain to, or are to be deem'd a part 


of religious worſhip. I don't ſay a church 
has no power to appoint ſome diſcreti- 
onary rules to be obſerv'd by thoſe who 
are of the ſame communion, provided 


they are kept within due bounds, and 
Chriſt's kingly office be not. hereby "7" 


vaded. There is a very great controverſy 


in the world, about the church's power to 


decree ſome things that are ſtiled indiffe- 


rent; but perſons are not generally agreed 


in determining what they mean by indiffe- 


rent things. Some hereby underſtand 


thoſe rites and ceremonies that are uſed 
in religious matters, which they call in- 


different, becauſe they are of leſs impor- 
tance; whereas, by being made terms of 
communion, they ceaſe to be indifferent; 
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and whether they are 
ry mode of worſhip, conducive to the 


glory of God, fo that hereby he is more 


honoured than he would be, by the neg- 


le& of it, this is to carry the Idea of in- 


difference too far, and to extend the 

wer of the church beyond its due 
ans : for as the terms of communion 
are only to be fixed by Chriſt, and the 
means by which he is to be glorified, 

(which have in them the nature of ordi- 
nances, wherein we hope for his preſence 
and bleſſing 
him; ſo the church has not power to or- 
dain, or give a ſanction to them, with- 
out his warrant ; therefore, when we 
ſpeak of thoſe indifferent matters, which 
the church has power to appoint, we 
mean thoſe things which are no part of 
religious worſhip, but merely diſcre- 
tionary, which may be obſerved, or not, 
without any guilt contracted, or cenſure 


enſuing hereupon ; which leads us to 


conſider, | 1 

2̃. The matter of a church, or the chara- 
cter of thoſe perſons who are qualified for 
church-communion. We havealready con- 
ſider'd the church as a religious ſociety; it 
is therefore neceſſary that all the members 
thereof embrace the true religion, and, in 
particular, that they * none of thoſe 
fundamental articles of 

neceſſary to ſalvation. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that the members of any ſociety 
have a perfect unanimity in cheir ſenti- 
ments about all feligious matters, for 


that is hardly to be expected in this 


world; but they are all obliged, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, to hold the bead, from which 

all the body, by joints and bands, having 
nouriſhment miniſtred, and knit together, 
increaſeth with the increaſe of God *; and 


publickly to avow, or maintain, no do- 


arine ſubverſive of the foundation, on 
which the church is built. Reveal'd re- 
ligion centers in Chriſt, and is refer d to 
his glory, as Mediator; therefore every 


member of a church ought to profeſs 


their faith in him, and willingneſs to 
own him, as their Lord and Law-giver, 
and to give him the glory that is due to 
him, as a divine Perſon, and as one who. 
is appointed to execute the offices of Pro- 
phet, Prieſt, and King. The Apoſtle 
gives a ſhort, but very comprehenſive 
deſcription. of thoſe who are fic matter 
for. a. church, when he ſays, Me are the 
circumciſan which worſbip. God in the 
4 Coloſ. il. 19. © Philip. i. 3. 
i a Tin. K 19. . ii. 4. 
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of greater or leſs 
importance, yet if they relpeR : a neceſſa- 


) muſt be ſought for from 


aith, which are 


5 Rem. 1. 6. uy 8 Chap, ii, 28, 29. 
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Its Form, or Bond of Union. 
Spirit, and rejoice in Chriſt Feſus, and 
oe no confilme in the FA hs It fol- 
lows, from hence, that every religious 
ſociety is not a church; for falſe religions 
have been propagated among the Hea- 
then, and others, in diſtin& ſocieties of 
thoſe who performed religious worſhip ; 
but yet they had no relation to Chriſt, 
and therefore not reckoned among his 
churches. ; | ; 
On the other hand, we cannot deter- 
mine concerning every member of a par- 
ticular church, that his heart is right 
with God ; for that is a prerogative that 
belongs only to the Searcher of hearts; 
tis the external profeſſion that is our rule 
of judging. All are not in a ſtate of ſal- 
vation, who are church-memhers, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, They are not all Iſrael which 
are of Iſrael *: He makes a diſtinction 
between a real ſubjection unto Chriſt by 
faith, and a profeſſed ſubjection to him; 
as he ſays, concerning the church of the 
Jeus; He is not a Jew whach is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumciſion which 
is outward in the fleſh; but he is a Jew 


_ which is one inwardly, and circumciſion is 
that 


of the heart in the Spirit, and not in 
the letter, whoſe praiſe is not of men, but 
of Gods: nevertheleſs, they were all 
church-members, profeſſedly or appa- 
rently devoted to God. Concerning ſuch, 
we are bound, by a judgment of charity, 


to conclude, that they are what they 
profeſs themſelves to be, till their con- 


verſation plainly gives the lie to their 
profeſſion. The viſible church is com- 
pared to the net, that had good and bad 


fiſh in it; or to the great houſe, in 


which are veſſels of various kinds; ſome 
to honour, ' ſome to diſhonour '; ſome 
fit for the maſter's uſe, others to be bro- 


ken, as veſſels wherein is no pleaſure * ; 


fome are fincere, others hypocrites : ne- 
manifeſt, they are ſuppoſed to be fit mat- 
ter for a church. | 

3. We are now to conſider the form, 
or bond of union, whereby they are in- 
corporated into a ſociety, and ſo denomi- 
nated a church of Chriſt. It is neither 
the profeſſion of faith, nor a converſation 
agreeable thereunto, that conſtitutes a 
perſon a member of a particular church; 
for, according to the laws of ſociety, 
there muſt be a mutual confent to walk 
together, or have communion one with 
another in all the ordinances which Chriſt 
has eſtabliſhed, As the materials, of 


, aid. 47: 
1 Y : which 
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vertheleſs, till their hypocriſy is made 


\ 
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which a building conſiſts, do not con- 
ſtitute that building, unleſs they are ce- 
mented and joined together; ſo the union 
of profeſſing Chriſtians, whereby they 
are joined together, and become one 
body, by mutual conſent, is W to 
conſtitute them a church, as much as 
their profeſſed ſubjection to Chriſt to de- 
nominate them a church of Chriſt. Here- 
by they become a confederate body ; and 
as every one, in a private capacity, was 
before engaged to perform thoſe duties 
which are incumbent on all men, as 
Chriſtians, now they bring themſelves, 
purſuant to Chriſt's appointment, under 


an obligation to endeavour, by the aſſi- 


ſtance of divine grace, to walk becoming 


the relation, they ſtand in, toeach other; or, 


as the Apoſtle expreſſes himſelf, Building 
up themſelves on their moſt holy faith ', 
whereby the ends of Chriſtian ſociety 
may be anſwered, and the glory of Chriſt 
ſecured; and they have ground to expect 
his preſence in waiting on him in all his 
holy inſtirutions. By this means they, 
who were before conſider'd as fit matter 
for it, are ſaid to be united together, as 
a church of Chriſt. But, inafmuch as 
this principally reſpects the foundation, 
or erection of churches, there are other 
things neceſſary for their increaſe, and 


the maintaining that purity, which is the 


o 


their contracting that guilt which would 
otherwiſe enſue ; which leads us to con- 
Mer 5 5 
4. The power which Chriſt has given 
them, and the rules which he has laid 
down, which are to be obſerved by them 
in the admiſſion to, and excluſion of per- 
ſons from church-communion, And, 
(..) As to what reſpects the admiſſion 
of members, that may fill up the .places 
of thoſe, whoſe relation to them is diſſol- 
ved by death. Here we muſt confider, 
that it is highly reaſonable that they 


ſhould have all the fatisfa&ion that is 


neceſſary, concerning the fitneſs. of thofe 
for it, who are to be admitted into 
church- communion, and alſoenquire what 
terms, or conditions, are to be inliſted 
on, and apy. with, in order there- 
unto: We muſt not ſuppoſe that theſe 
are arbitrary, or ſuch as a church ſhall 
_ pleaſe to. impoſe; for it is no more in 


their power to make terms of commu- 


nion, than it is to make a rule of faith, 
or worſhip. In this, a church differs 
from a civil ſociety, where the terms of 
admiſſion into it are arbitrary, provided 


25 7 & ſl 
Jude, Ver. 20. 


glory thereof, and thereby preventing 


they do not interfere with any of the 
laws of God, or man: But the terms of 
Chriſtian communion are fixed by Chriſt, 
the Head of his church; and therefore no 
ſociety of men have a right to make the 
door of admiſſion into their own com- 
munion ſtreighter or wider than Chriſt has 
mage .. VV 

This is a matter in which ſome of the 
reformed churches differ among them- 
ſelves, though the diſſention ought not 
to ariſe ſo high as to cauſe any alienation 
of affection, or any degree of uncharita- 
bleneſs, ſo as to occaſion any to think, 
that becauſe they do nor, in all things, 
agree, as to this matter, therefore they 


ought not to treat one another as thoſe 


who hold the head, and are deſigning to 
advance the intereſt of Chriſt, in the 
various methods they are perſuing, in 
order thereutito. I think it is allowed, 
by moſt of the churches of Chriſt, ac 
leaſt thoſe who ſuppoſe that perſons have 
no right to church-communion, without 
the conſent of that particular ſociety, of 
which any one is to be made a member, 
that nothing ſhort of a profeſſed ſub- 


jection to Chriſt, and a deſire to adhere 


to him in all his offices, as well as wor- 
fhip him in all his ordinances, can be 
reckoned a term of church-communion. 


For we ſuppoſe the church to be built 


upon this foundation; and nothing ſhort 
of it can ſufficiently ſet forth the glory 
of Chriſt, as the Head thereof, or anſwer 
the valuable ends of church-communion. 
Therefore it follows, from hence, that 
as ignorance of the way of ſalvation by 
Jeſus Chriſt, diſqualifies for church- com- 


munion; ſo do immoralities in converſa- 


tion, both of which denominate a perſon 


to be alienated from the life of God, a 
ſtranger to the covenant of promiſe, and 
in ſubjection to Satan, the god of this 
world, which is inconſiſtent with a pro- 
feſs'd ſubjection to Chriſt, Therefore a 
mind rightly informed in the great do- 
drines of the goſpel, with a conduct of 
life anſwerable thereunts, is to be infilted 
on, as a term of church-communion. _ 
But that in which the ſentiments of 
men are different, is with reſpe& to the 
yay and manner in which this is to be 


render d viſible, and whether ſomethings, 


that are merely circumſtantial, are to be 


Inſiſted on, as terms of communion. 


I. As to the former of theſe, That 
thoſe qualifications, which are neceſfary 
to church-communion; ought to be, ſome 
way or other, made yiſible, this is taken 


for 


* 
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for granted by many on both ſides; and, 


indeed; without it the church could not be 


called vr/ible, or a ſociety of ſuch as profeſs. 


the true religion, and, together. with it, 
their ſubjection to Chriſt. And this, in a 
moreeſpecial manner, muſt be made known 
to them, who are to hold communion with 
them, as called to be faints; which can- 
not, from the nature of the thing, be 
done, unleſs it be, ſome way or other, 
made to appear. If it be ſaid, that there 
is no occaſion for this to be explicit, or 
the 
otherwiſe, than as their relation to a 
church denominates them viſible profeſ- 
ſors: This is only a preſumptive evidence 
that they are ſo, and does not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh them from the world, eſpe- 


cially from that part of it which makes 


an outward ſhew of religion, and attend 
on ſeveral branches of publick worſhip. 
This is certainly very remote from the 
charactet given of all thoſe churches 
- Which we have an account of in the New 
Teſtament, concerning ſome of whom 
the Apoſtle ſays, that zheir faith was not 
only known to that particular ſociety to 
which the 8 
abroad, or ſpoken of throughout the whole 
world v. This it could never have been, 
if they, who were more immediately 
concerned to know it, had received no 
other conviction than what is the reſult 
of their joining with them 1n ſome exter- 
nal as of worſhip. 

And it may alſo be infer'd, from what 
is generally allowed, by thoſe who ex- 
plain the nature of the Lord's Supper, 
which is a. church-ordinance, and lay 


down the qualifications of thoſe who are 
deemed fit to partake of it ; particularly, 


that they are under an obligation to exa- 
mine themſelves, not only concerning 


their knowledge to diſcern the Lord's 
Body; but their faith to feed on him, 


their repentance, love, ' and new obe- 
dience, truſting in his mercy, and rejoy- 
cing in his love; and they aſſert the ne- 
| cefinry of their renewing the. exerciſe of 

thoſe graces, which may render 'them 
meet Hh this ordinance . And this is 
| conſonant to the practice of many of 


the reformed churches, who will not ad- 


mit any into their communion, without 
receiving ſatisfaction, as to their having 
theſe qualifications for this ordinance. 
And, fince the matter in.controverſy with 


them principally reſpects the manner. in 
which this is to be given, and the concern 
of the church herein, we may take occa- 


» 1 Theſſ. i. 8. compared with Rom, i, 8. 


profeſſion hereof to be made any 


belonged, but it was ſpread 


© = ® See Queſt, "CLXXT; CLXXLV, 


ſion to infer, from hence, chat there is 
the higheſt reaſon that the church ſhould 
receive ſatisfaction, as well as thoſe who 
preſide over it; inaſmuch as they are 
obliged, in conſcience, to have commu- 
nion with them, and reckon them among 


the number of thoſe who have been made 
partakers of the grace of Chriſt, which 


they cannot well be faid to do, unleſs 
this be, ſome way or other, made viſible 
to them; which leads us to confider, 

2. The manner in which this pro- 
feſſion is to be made viſible, namely, 
whether it is to be done by every one in 
his own perſon ; or a report hereof by 
another in his name, may be deemed 
ſufficient. This I can reckon no other 
than a circumſtance; and therefore one 
of theſe ways is not ſo far to be inſiſted 
on, as that a perſon ſhould be denied this 
privilege, (whoſe qualifications for it are 
not to be queſtioned) becauſe he is un- 
willing to comply with it, as thinking 
that the main end defigned thereby may 
be as effectually anſwered by the other. 
If a perſon be duly qualified, as the Apo- 
ſtle ſays concerning Timothy, ro make a 
good profeſſion before many witneſſes e; and 
this may not only have a tendency to 
anſwer the end of giving ſatisfaction to 
them, but be an expedient, in an un- 
common degree, to promote their edifi- 
cation ; if he have ſomething remarkable 
to impart, and defire to bear his teſti- 
mony to the grace of God, which he has 


experienced, in his own perſon, and there- 


by to induce others to join with him in 
giving him the glory of it, there is no 
law of God, or nature, that prohibits, 
or forbids him to do it; nor ought this 
to be cenſured, as though it could not be 
done, without its being liable to the com- 
mon imputation, as though pride muſt 
be the neceſſary inducement leading him 
thereunto ; for that is ſuch an inſtance of 
cenſure and reproach, as. is unbecoming 
Chriſtians, eſpecially when it is alledged 
as an univerſal exception againſt it. Ne- 


vertheleſs, I am far from pleading for this, 


as a neceſſary term of communion; nor do 
I think that a perſon's defice to give the 
church ſatisfaction, in ſuch a way, ought 
always to be complied with; ſince what- 
ever occaſion ſome may ſuppoſe they have 
for it, all are not fit to do it, in ſuch a 


way, as may tend to the church's edifica- 
tion. There are various other ways by 


which a church may know, that thoſe 


who are propoſed to its communion have 


a right co it, which I forbear to mention; 
21 Tim. vii 12. 
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but one of them is not to be ſo far inſiſt- 
ed on, as that a bare refuſal to comply 
with it rather than another, provided 
the general end be anſwer'd, ſhould debar 
a perſon, otherwiſe qualified for it, from 
church-communion. The church being 
thus ſatisfied, he is joined to it by their 
conſent, and is hereby laid under equal 
engagements with them, to walk in all 


the ordinances and commandments of the 


Lord blameleſs. And this leads us to 
conſider, 1 8 

2. The excluſion of members from 
church- communion. This is agreeable 
to the laws of ſociety, as well as their 
admiſſion into it; and hereby a becoming 
zeal is expreſs'd for the glory of God, 
and a pubick teſtimony given againſt 
thoſe + diſcover the inſincerity of their 
profeſſed ſubjection to Chriſt, which 
was the ground and reaſon of their being 
admitted into that relation, which now 
they appear to have forfeited. This leads 
us to conſider, . 

(i.) That the church has a right to 
exclude thoſe from its communion who 
appear to be unqualified for it, or a re- 
proach to it; under which Head, I can- 
not but take notice of the opinion of the 
Eraſtians, that a church has no power, 
diſtinct from the civil government, to 
exclude perſons from its communion. 
This was advanced by Eraſtus, a phyſi- 
cian in Germany, ſoon after the beginning 
of the Reformation; and that, which ſeems 
to have given occaſion hereunto, was 
the juſt prejudice which he entertained 
againſt the Popiſh doctrine, concerning 
the independency of the church upon 
the ſtate; which was then, and is at this 
day, maintained, and abuſed to ſuch a 
degree, that if a clergy-man inſults the 
government, and ſets himſelf at the head 


of a rebellion againſt his lawful Prince, 


or is guilty of any other enormous crimes, 
he flies to the church for protection, 


and generally finds it there, eſpecially if 


the King ſhould, in any reſpect, diſ- 
_ oblige them, or refuſe to lay his crown 
at their feet, if they deſire it: This, I 
ſay, was a juſt prejudice, which gave the 


firſt riſe to this opinion, in which, oppo- 
firſt founder of it 


| ſing one extream, the 
ran into another. If 

The argument, by which it is gene- 
rally ſupported, is, that this tends to 
erect, or ſet up, one government in ano- 
ther” : But this is not contrary to the 
law of nature and nations, when a ſmaller 
government is not co-ordinate with the 


_ -Þ Imperium in imperio. 


had they 
not to have been received; when theſe are 


other, but allowed and protected by it: 
The government of a family, or corpo- 


ration, muſt be acknowledged, by all 


to be a ſmaller government included in a 
greater ; but will any one deny that theſe 
are inconſiſtent with it? May not a maſter 
admit into, or exclude, whom he pleaſes 
from being members of his family? or a 
corporation make thoſe by-laws, by 
which it is governed, without being ſup- 
poſed to interfere with the civil govern- 
ment? And, by a parity of reaſon, may 
not a church, purſuant not only to the 
laws of ſociety, Tor the rule which Chriſt 
has given, exclude members from its 
communion, without being ſuppoſed to 
ſubvert the fundamental laws of civil 


vernment? We do not deny, but that if 


the church ſhould pretend to inflict cor- 
poral puniſhments on its members, or 
make uſe of the civil ſword, which is 
committed into the hand of the magi- 
ſtrate; or if it ſhould act contrary to the 
laws of Chriſt, by defending, encoura- 
ging, or abetting thoſe who are enemies 

to the civil government, or excluding 
them from thoſe privileges, which the 
laws of the land give them a right to; 
this would be a notoriouſly unwarrantable 
inſtance of erecting one government in 
another, ſubverſive of it: But this is 
not the deſign of excommunication, as it 
is one of thoſe ordinances which Chriſt 
has given to his church. 

(2.) We are now to conſider the cauſes 

of inflicting this cenſure on perſons ; and 
theſe are no other than thoſe things which, 


had they been before known, would have 


been a bar to their being admitted to 
church-communion. And therefore when 
a perſon is guilty of thoſe crimes, which, 
been known before, he ought 


made to appear, he isdeemed unqualified 
for that privilege which he was before. 
admitted to partake of; on which account 

we generally ſay, that every one firſt ex- 
cludes himſelf, by being guilty of thoſe 
crimes that diſqualify him for church- 
communion, before he is to be excluded 
from it, by the ſentence of the church. 

But, that we may be a little more parti- 


cular on this ſubject, let us conſider, 


1. That they who diſturb the tran- 
quility of the church, by the uneaſineſs 
of their tempers, or who are not only 
unwilling to comply with the method of 
its government; but endeavour to make 
others ſo, or who are reſtleſs in their at- 
tempts to bring innovations into it, or 
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por granted by many on both ſides; and, 
indeed, without it the church could not be 
called ville, or a ſociety of ſuch as profeſs 


1 


the true religion, and, together with it, 


their ſubjection to Chriſt. And this, in a 


to them, who are to hold communion with 


them, as called to be faints; which can- 


not, from the nature of the thing, be 
done, unleſs it be, ſome way or other, 


made to appear. If it be ſaid, that there 
is no occaſion for this to be explicit, or 


the profeſſion hereof to be made any 
otherwiſe, than as their relation to a 
church denominates them viſible profeſ- 
ſors: This is only a preſumptive evidence 


that they are ſo, and does not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh them from the world, eſpe- 
cially from that part of it which makes 


an outward ſhew of religion, and attend 


on- ſeveral branches of publick worſhip. 
This is certainly very remote from the 


charactet given of all thoſe churches 


which we have an account of in the New 
Teſtament, concerning ſome of whom 


the Apoſtle ſays, that heir faith was not 


only known to that particular ſociety to 


which they belonged, but it was ſpread 


abroad, or ſpoken of throughout the whole 


| wworld®, This it could never have been, 


if they, who were more immediately 


concerned to know it, had received no 
other conviction than what is the reſult 


of their joining with them in ſome exter- 
nal acks of worſhip. . 


And it may alſo be infer' d, from what 
is generally allowed, by thoſe who ex- 
plain the nature of the Lord's Supper, 
which is a, church-ordinance, and lay 
down the qualifications of thoſe who are 
deemed fit to partake of it; particularly, 


that they are under an obligation to exa- 
mine themſelves, not only concerning 
their knowledge to diſcern the Lord's 
Body; but their faith to feed on him, 
their repentance, love, and new obe- 
dience, truſting in his mercy, and rejoy- 


cing in his love; and they aſſert the ne- 
ceſſity of their rene wing the exerciſe of 


thoſe graces, Which may render them 


meet for this ordinance . And this is 
conſonant to the practice of many of 
the reformed churches,” who will not ad- 
mit any | | 
receiving ſatisfaction, as to their having 
theſe” qualifications for this ordinance. 


And, fince the matter in controverſy with 


them principally reſpects the manner in 


which this is to be given, and the concern 
of the church herein, we'may take occa- 
_ ® Theff i. 8. compared with Rom, i, 35. * * See Queſt, CLXXU CLAXLV, = 
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tobe prijeſſd; and bow made viſible 


gen ge infer, from. hence, chat there is 


ſtle 


into their communion, without 
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the higheſt reaſon that the church ſhould 
receive ſatisfaction, as well as thoſe who 
preſide over it; inaſmuch as they are 


obliged, in conſcience, to have commu- 
nion with them, and reckon them among 
the number of thoſe who have been made 
partakers of the grace of Chriſt, which 


they cannot well be ſaid to do, unleſs 
this be, ſome way or other, made viſible 
to them ; which leads us to conſider, | 
2. The manner in which this pro- 
feſſion is to be made viſible, namely, 


whether it is to be done by every one in 


his own perſon ; or a report hereof by 
another in his name, may be deemed 
ſufficient. This I can reckon no other 
than a circumſtance; and therefore one 
of theſe ways is not ſo far to be inſiſted 
on, as that a perſon ſhould be denied this 
privilege, (whoſe qualifications for it are 
not to be queſtioned) becauſe he is un- 
willing to comply with it, as thinking 
that the main end deſigned thereby ma 


be as effectually anſwered by the other. 


If a at be duly qualified, as the Apo- 

le ſays concerning Timothy, to make a 
good profeſſion before many witneſſes * ; 
this may not only have a tendency to 
anſwer the end of giving ſatisfaction to 
them, but be an expedient, 'in an un- 
common degree, to promote their edifi- 
cation ; if he have ſomething remarkable 


to impart, and deſire to bear his teſti- 


mony to the grace of God, which he has 


experienced, in his own perſon, and there- 
by to induce others to join with him in 


giving him the glory of it, there is no 


and 


law of God, or nature, that prohibits, 
or forbids him to do it; nor ought this 


to be cenſured, as though it could not be 
done, without its being liable to the com- 
mon imputation, as though pride muſt 
be the neceſſary inducement leading him 


thereunto; for that is ſuch an inſtance of 


cenſure and reproach, as is unbecoming 
Chriſtians, eſpecially when it is alledged 
as an univerſal exception againſt it. Ne- 


vertheleſs, I am far from pleading for this, 


as a neceſſary term of communion; nor do 
I think that a perſon's deſite to give the 
church ſatisfaction, in ſuch a way, ought 
always to be complied with; ſince what- 
ever occaſion ſome may ſuppoſe they have 
for it, all are not fit to do it, in ſuch a 


way, as may tend to the church's edifica- 


tion. There are various other ways b' . 


which a church may know, that thoſe 


who are propoſed to its communion have 
a right to it, which I forbear to mention; 
21 Tim. . 11. 
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but one of them is not to be ſo far infiſt- 
ed on, as that a bare refuſal to comply 
with it rather than another, provided 
the general end be anſwer d, ſhould debar 
a perſon, otherwiſe qualified for it, from 
church-communion. The church being 
thus ſatisfied, he is joined to it by their 
conſent, and is hereby laid under equal 
engagements with them, to walk in all 
the ordinances and commandments of the 
Lord blameleſs. And this leads us to 
conſider, e 
2. The excluſion of members from 
church- communion. This is agreeable 
to the laws of ſociety, as well as their 
admiſſion into it; and hereby a becoming 
zeal is expreſs'd for the glory of God, 
and a pubick teſtimony given againſt 
thoſe wh diſcover the inſincerity of their 
_ profeſſed ſubjection to Chriſt, which 
was the ground and reaſon of their being 
admitted into that relation, which now 
they appear to have forfeited. This leads 
us to conſider, . 
(I.) That the church has a right to 
exclude thoſe from its communion who 
appear to be unqualified for it, or a re- 
proach to it; under which Head, I can- 
not but take notice of the opinion of the 
Eraſtians, that a church has no power, 
diſtin from the civil government, to 
exclude perſons from its communion. 
This was advanced by Eraſtus, a phyſi- 
cian in Germany, ſoon after the beginning 
of the Reformation; and that, which ſeems 
to have given occafion hereunto, was 
the juſt prejudice which he entertained 
againſt the Popiſh doctrine, concerning 


the independency of the church upon 


the ſtate ; which was then, and is at this 
day, maintained, and abuſed to ſuch a 


degree, that if a clergy-man inſults the 
government, and ſets himſelf at the head 


of a rebellion againſt his lawful Prince, 
or is guilty of any other enormous crimes, 
he flies to the church for E 
and generally finds it there, eſpecially if 
the King ſhould, in any reſpect, diſ- 
oblige them, or refuſe to lay his crown 
at their feet, if they defire it: This, I 
ſay, was a juſt prejudice, which gave the 
firſt riſe to this opinion, in which, 25 
ſing one extream, the firſt founder of it 
ran into another. ieee 

The argument, by which it is gene- 


rally ſupported, is, that this tends to 


erect, or ſet up, one government in ano- 
ther” : But this is not contrary 
law of nature and nations, when a ſmaller 
government is not co-ordinate with the 


0 p „ - « 
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to the 


other, but allowed and protected by it: 
The government of a family, or corpo- 
ration, muſt be acknowledged, by all 
to be a ſmaller government included in a 
greater ; but will any one deny that theſe 
are inconſiſtent with it? May not a maſter 
admit into, of exclude, whom he pleaſes 
from being members of his family? or a 
corporation make thoſe by-laws, by 


which it is governed, without being ſup- 


ſed to interfere with the civil govern- 
ment? And, by a parity of reaſon, may 


not a church, wane not only to the 


laws of ſociety, but the rule which Chriſt 
has given, exclude members from its 
communion, without being ſuppoſed to 
ſubvert the fundamental laws of civil go 


vernment ? We do not deny, but that if 


the church ſhould pretend to inflict cor- 
poral puniſhments on its members, or 
make uſe of the civil ſword, which is 
committed into the hand of the magi- 
ſtrate ; or if it ſhould act contrary to the 
laws of Chriſt, by defending, encoura- 
ging, or abetting thoſe who are enemies 
to the civil government, or excluding 
them from thoſe privileges, which the 
laws of the land give them a righr to ; 
this would be a notoriouſly unwarrantable 
inſtance of erecting one government in 
another, ſubverſive of it: But this is 
not the deſign of excommunication, as it 
is one of thoſe ordinances which Chriſt 
has given to his church. 1 | 
(2.) We are now to confider the cauſes 
of inflicting this cenſure on perſons ; and 
theſe are no other than thoſe things which, 
had they been before known, would have 
been a bar to their being admitted to 
church-communion. And therefore when 
a perſon is guilty of thoſe crimes, which, 
had they been known before, he ought 


not to have been received; when theſe are 


made to appear, he isdeemed unqualified 
for that privilege which he was before. 
admitted to partake of; on which account 
we generally ſay, that every one firſt ex- 
cludes himſelf, by being guilty of thoſe 
crimes that diſqualify him for church- 
communion, before he is to be excluded 
from it, by the ſentence of the church. 
But, that we may be a little more parti- 
cular on this ſubject, let us conſider, 


16. That they who diſturb the tran- 


quility of the church, by the uneaſineſs 
of their tempers, or who are not only 
unwilling to comply with the method of 
its government; but endeavour to make 
others ſo, or who are reſtleſs in their at- 
tempts to bring innovations into it, or 


7 E propagate 
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propagate doctrines which are contrary 
to {cripture, and the general faith of the 
church, founded thereon ; though theſe 
be not directly ſubverſive of the goſpel, 
yet, inaſmuch as the perſons are not ſatiſ- 
fied in retaining their own ſentiments, with- 


out giving diſturbance to others, WhO 


cannot e to them, ſuch, I think, 


ought tobe ſeparated from the communion 


of the church, purely out of a principle 
of -ſelf-preſervation, though it be not 
their immediate duty to judge the ſtate, 
ſo much as the temper of the perſons, 
whom they withdraw from. . 
2a. If a perſon propagate a doctrine 
ſubverſive of the goſpel, . or that faith on 
which the church is founded, he is to 
be excluded. It is ſuch an one, as I 
humbly conceive, whom the Apoſtle 


Niles an Heretich, and adviſes Titus 10 
reed him, and ſpeaks of him as one that 


is ſubverted, and finneth, being condemn'd 
of himſelf a. Some think, that the per- 
ſon here ſpoken of, is one who pretends 
to believe one doctrine, but really be- 
lieves another, which is of a moſt perni- 
cious tendency, and therefore is to be 
rejected; not for his ſentiments, but his 
inſincerity; and, upon this account, he 
is ſaid to be el condemned. But I can- 
not acquieſce in this ſenſe of the text ; 
for though there may be ſome in the 
world who chink, to find their account, 
gain popular applauſe, or, ſome way or 
other, ſerve their worldly intereſt, by 
pretending to believe thoſe doctrines 
which they really deny; yet this cannot 


be truly ſaid of che perſon, whom the 


Apoſtle, in this ſcripture, deſcribes as an 
Heretic: He is, indeed, repreſented as 
inconſiſtent with himſelf; and this is 
ſuppoſed to be known, and alledged, as 


an aggravation of the charge on which 


his expulſion from that religious ſociety, 
of which he was a member, is founded : 
but did ever any man propagate one 

doctrine, and tell the world chat he be- 
heved another, ſo that he might, for 


this; be convicted as an bypocrite ? And 


certainly this could not be known with- 
could not cenfure him for it, but upon 
ſufficient evidence. If it be ſaid, that 
they might know this by divine inſpira- 
tion, which; tis true, they were favour'd 
wich in that age, in which, among other 
erraordinary gifts, s 


3 eatly to be 
queſtioned, Whether ever they-proceeded 


againſt any one upon ſuch extraordinary 
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gifts, be had hat of 


be in an unconverted ſtate. When they 
were firſt received into the church, they 


this opinian, which the church was then 


intimations, without ſome apparent mat- 
ter of accuſation, which was known by 


thoſe who had not this extraordinary gift; 


for, if they had a liberty to proceed 
againſt perſons in ſuch a way, why did 
not our Saviour reject Judas, who was 


one of that ſociety that attended on his 


miniſtry, when he knew him to be an 
hypocrite, or /elf-condemn'd, in a moſt 
notorious degree, yet he did not; and the 
reaſon, doubfteſs, was, becauſe he de- 
figned that his churches, in ſucceeding 
& ſhould, in all their judicial proceed- 
ings, go upon other evidence, which 
might eafily be known by all, when 


munion. 
Beſides, if this be the ſenſe of the text, 
and the ground on which perſons are to 
be rejected, then no one can be known to 
be ſelf- condemn'd now; for we have no 
ſuch extraordinary intimations thereof, 
ſince miraculous gifts are ceaſed: And is 


they expell'd any one from their com- 


there any thing inſtituted as eſſential to 


the church's proceedings, in the methods 
of their government, which could not 
be put in practice, except in the apoſto- 
lick age? and, if ſo, then having recourſe 
to extraordinary diſcerning of ſpirits, as 


a foundation of this procedure, will not 


ſerve the purpoſe for which dis alledged. 

It muſt therefore be concluded, chat 
the perſon here ſaid to be ſelf-condemn'd, 
was not deem'd fo, becauſe he pretended 
to hold that faith which he really denied; 
but becauſe his preſent profeſſed ſentiments 
were the reverſe of what he had before 
pretended to hold, which was a term on 
which he was admirted into the church ; 
and in this ſenſe he is ſaid to be /elf-con- 
demn'd, as his preſent errors contain'd a 
contradiction to that faith which he then 
profeſs'd, in common with the reſt of 


that ſociety, of which he was admitted 


a member. 8 yo 35 
3 ᷣ. Perſons are to be excluded from 
church-cammunion for immoral practices, 
which not only contradict their profeſſed 


ſubjection to Chriſt, but argue them to 


„by a me fer nt of charity, 
to be Chrift's ſubjects and ſervants: Their 


own profeſſion, which was not chen con- 


their converſation, was the foundation of 


but, when they are guilty of any ctimes, 
which are cantrary to thar profeſſed ſub- 


jection 


they expreſs a juſt deteſtation of every 


thing that would be a reproach to them, 


or an inſtance of diſloyalty to, or rebel- 

lion againſt Chriſt, their Head and Sa- 

viour. 4G 
(3.) We are now to ſpeak concerning 


the method of proceeding in excluding 
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Chriſtian name; as if a perſon were guilty 
of adultery, theft, or ſome other noto. 


rſons from church-communion. We 
muſt conſider this as a judicial act, and 
therefore not to be done without trying 
and judging impartially the merits of the 


cauſe. A crime committed is ſuppoſed 


to be firſt known by particular perſons, 
who are members of the church; or if 
any injury be done, whereby another 
Has received juſt matter of offence, he is 


ſuppoſed to be firſt appriſed of ir, before 


it be brought before the church. In this 


caſe, our Saviour has expreſsly given di- 


rection concerning the method in 0 80 
he is to proceed, when he ſays, If thy 
brother ſhall treſpaſs againſt thee, go and 
tell him bis fault, between thee and him 


alone. If be fhall hear thee, thou haſt 


gained thy brot her: But if he will not hear 
hee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that, in the mouth of two or three witneſſes, 
every word may be eſtabliſhed. And if he 
ſhall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church : But if be neglef# to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an Hea- 


' then-man, and a Publican *, If this ſeri 


ture be rightly underſtood, it will give 
great light to the method of proceeding 
in this matter. 3 


And here we muſt conſider, that the crime 


is called a Treſpaſs, and accordingly is, in 
ſome reſpects, 1njurious to others, where- 
by the offender contracts ſome degree of 
guilt, which he is to be reproved for, 


otherwiſe there would be no room for a 


private rebuke, or admonition, in order 
to bring him to repentance; nor, upon 
his obſtinate refuſal thereof, would the 
church have ground to proceed in exclu- 
ding him from its communion: Never- 
s, We are not to ſuppoſe the crime 
to be of ſuch a nature, as is, in it ſelf, 


inconſiſtent with a ſtate of grace, or af- 
ſcandal to the 


fords matter of open 10 
a perſon were guilty 
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rious crime; for, in this caſe, it would no imm 
n, who k wife tum us ther a : 
a friendly know whether" this cenſure be bleſs'd 
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jection to Chriſt, the church is to take 
away the privilege which they had before 
granted them; for hereby they appear to 
be diſqualified for their communion ; 
and this is neceſſary, inaſmuch as, by it, 


and gentle reproof; ſo that, upon his 


confeſſing his fault, and repenting of it, 


all farther proceedings againſt him ought 
to be ſtop'd ; for herein, I humbly con- 
ceive, that he that has received informa- 
tion concerning it, ought to make it 


known to the church, that ſo the matter 


might not only be fully charged upon 
him, but his repentance be as viſible, 
as the ſcandal he has brought to religion, 
by his crime, has been. If I know a per- 
ſon to be a traytor to his Prince, a mur- 
therer, or guilty of any other crime; 
whereby he has forfeited his life, tis not. 
ſufficient for me to reprove him privately 
for it, in order to bring him to repen- 
rance ; but I muſt diſcover it to proper 
perſons, that he may be brought to con- 
dign puniſhment : So, in this caſe, if a 
perſon be guilty of a crime, that in. it 
ſelf diſqualifies for church-communion, 
and brings a reproach on the ways of 
God, the church ought to expreſs their 
publick reſentment againſt ir, which will 
tend to ſecure the honour of religion; 
and therefore it ought to be brought be- 
fore them immediately, and they to pro- 


_ ceed againſt him, by excluding him from 


their communion ; though, for the pre- 


ſent, he ſeem to expreſs ſome degree of 


ſorrow for his crime, as being made 
publick ; and if they judge that his re- 
pentance 1s fincere, and the world has 


lufficient ground to conclude it to be 


ſo, then they may expreſs their forgive- 
neſs thereof, and fo withdraw the cenſure 
they have paſſed upon him. 
Bur, in crimes of a leſſer nature than 
theſe, a private admonition ought to be 
given; and if this be to no purpoſe, but 
the perſon go on in fin, whereby it ap- 
pears to be habitual, and his repentance 
not ſincere, after this, the cauſe is to be 
brought before the church: But, in order 
hereunto, the perſon that firſt reproved 
him, muſt take one or two more, thar 
they may join in the ſecond reproof , 
and, if all this be'to no purpoſe, then 
they are to appear as evidences againſt 
Bim and Ui — 't to give kim 1 
publick” admonition; and, if this ſolemn 
ordinance prove. ineffectual, then he is 
to be excluded; and his excluſion is ſtiled 
his being to them as an Heatben- man or 
Pablican, that is, they have no farthet 
relation to him, any more than they 


have to che Heatben or 'Publicaris, or 


no immediate care of him, any other- 
are to deſire to 
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ral curſes again 


Bo NM ub ubat Temper Perſons are to be excluded froma Church. 
e had the ſpirit of prophecy, and thoſe 


curſes which were denounced by others 


for his advantage. 


And this leads 
(4.) To conſider the temper with which 


this cenſure ought to be denounced, and the 


conſequences thereof, with reſpect to him 
that falls under it. The ſame frame of 


ſpirit ought to diſcover it ſelf in this, as 
in all other reproofs, for fin committed, 
in which there ought to be a zeal ex- 


preſs'd for the glory of God, and, at the 
ſame time, compaſſion to the ſouls of 


them, who have render d themſelves ob- 
' noxious to it, without the leaſt degree of 


hatred redounding to their perſons. The 


crime is to be aggravated in proportion 


to the nature thereof, that ſo he that has 


committed it may be brought under con- 


viction, and be humbled for his ſin, and 


yet he is to be made ſenſible that his ſpi- 


ritual advantage is intended thereby. 


This is very contrary to thoſe methods 


which were taken in the corrupt ſtate of 


the FJewiſb church, who, when they ex- 


communicated | denounced ſeve- 
them, and their beha- 
viour conſequent thereupon, was altoge- 


ther unjuſtifiable. We have an account, 


in ſome of. their writings, of two degrees 
of excommunication practiſed among 
them, one of which only deprived them 
of ſome privileges which that church en- 


joy d, but not of all. Another carried in 
it more terror, by reaſon of ſeveral Ana- 


themas annexed to it, which contain'd a 
great abuſe and perverſion of the deſign 


of that law relating to the curſes that 


were to be denounced on mount Ebal, 
mentioned in Deut. xxvii. which was not 
given as a form, to be uſed in excommu- 
nication, but to ſhew them what fin 
deſerved, and that this might be an expe- 
dient to prevent thoſe fins, which would 


expoſe them to the divine wrath and 
 curſe*. And though they pretend to 
have a warrant for this from Deborah, 
and Barak's curfing Meroz , or FoſÞua's 
denouncing à curſe upon him that ſhould 
re- build Fericho * ; yet this does not give 


countenance to their proceedings herein; 
for we muſt diſtinguiſh between thoſe 
Anathemas, which were denounced by 
immediate divine direction, by ſome that 
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who were altogether deſticute rhereof . 
Moreover, as the Fews, in the degenez 
rate ages of that church, abuſed the ordi- 
nance of excommunication, as above- 
mentioned, ſo they diſcover'd ſuch a 
degree of hatred to thoſe whom they ex- 


- communicated, as ought not to be ex- 


preſs d to the vileſt of men. An inſtance 
of this we have in their behaviour to- 
wards the Samaritans, who, according 
to the account we have from Feuiſb wri- 


ters, were excommunicated in Ezra's 


time, for building a temple on mount 
Gerizzim, and ſetting up corrupt wor- 
ſhip there, in oppoſition to that which 


ought to have been performed in the 
temple at Feruſalem. For this they were 


juſtly excluded from the Few:/h church =; 
bur their moroſe behaviour towards them 
was unwarrantable. That there was an 
irreconcilable enmity between them, ap- 


_ pears, from the woman of Samaria's an- 


{wer to our Saviour, when deſiring her 
to give him water; from - whence it is 
evident that he was far from approving 
of this behaviour of the eus towards 
them : The woman was amazed, that he 
ſhould aſk water of her, and hereupon 
ſays to him, How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, asbeſt drink of me,which am a woman 
of Samaria ? for the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans *; that is, they re- 
tain that old rancour and prejudice againſt 
them, that they will not have any deal- 
ings with them which contain the leaſt 
obligation - on either fide. Theſe things 
were conſequences of excommunication, 

which they had no ground for in ſcripture. 
As for the Chriſtian church, they ſeem 


to have followed the Fews too much in 


that, in which they are not to be imi- 


tated. Hence aroſe the diſt inction be- 


tween the greater and the leſſer excom- 
munication, which is agreeable, though 
expreſs'd in other words, to that which 
was before mentioned; and thoſe: Ana- 
themas, which were denounced: againſt 
perſons excommunicated by them, how 
much ſoever it might have argued their 


zeal againſt the crimes they committed; 


which was performed with ſeycral execrations, by which they, as it were, bound them over to ſuffer both tempor 


and eternal puniſhments. Ses Lightfoor's Hor Heby. & Talmud, in 1 C. v. 3. 


u Judges v. 3. Jieſh. vi, 26. 
y See more on this ſubject in Vitringa de 


* John iv. 9. 


* 


ou eir excommuni tion, and the curſe denounced againſ chem at that time, and 
| the firſt auff of ir, taken from Sed, and other Jowih writers, in Lightfeet's Works, Fol, II. Pog. 530.540. and 


chem, or RIO aden, ba 
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itringa 4 g. Yet, Fag. 745. and alſo the form uſed, and the inſtrument. drawn 

up, When a perſon was excommunicated. and anathematiz d, in Sn de jure Nat, & Gent, Lib. IV. cap. J. and 

Burt. Lex. Talm, in doe C HERNER OT OOO, 115 107, eHLTF KOt 
x gee an account of the manner of their 


. 


yet 
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me 5 Cor. v. 5. T4 & 


yond diſpute, that they endeavour'd to 
make this cenſure as much dreaded as was 


poſſible, to deter men from committing. 


thoſe crimes that might deſerve it. Ter- 
tullian calls it, An anticipation of the fu- 
ture judgment; and Cyprian ſuppoſes 
ſuch an one to be far from a flate of ſal- 
Cares? e e FT TRAPS 

And ſome have ſuppoſed, that perſons, 


| When excommunicated, were poſſeſſed by 


the devil, which they conclude to be the 
ſenſe of the Apoſtle *, when he ſpeaks of 
delivering ſuch unto Satan; and that 
Satan actually ſeiz d, and took poſſeſſion 
of them; and that God granted this as an 
expedient, to ſtrike a terror into the 


minds of men, to prevent many ſins be- 


ing committed; and that this was more 
neceſſary at that time, when they were 
deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of the civil 
magiſtrate, who took no care to defend 
the church, or to puniſh thoſe crimes 
that were- committed by its members : 
But I cannot think that there was ever 
ſuch a power granted to the church, 
how much ſoever the neceſſity of affairs 
be ſuppoſed ro require it. We read no- 
thing of it in the writings of thoſe Fa- 
thers, who lived in the early ages there- 


of; ſuch as Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, 


Origen, or Cyprian, who would, doubt- 
leſs, have taken ſome notice of this extra- 
ordinary miraculous puniſhment attend- 


ing excommunication, had there been 


any ſuch thing. Some of them, indeed, 
ſpeak of the church's being favoured, in 
ſome inſtances, with the extraordinary 
gift of miracles, and particularly that of 
caſting out devils, after the Apoſtle's 
time ; but we have no account of the 
devil's poſſeſſing any upon their being caſt 
out of the church. 185 { 
Wee read, indeed, in ſcripture, of deli- 
vering a perſon excommunicated 70 Sa- 


relation. 
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| 8 it is no example for us to follow; Tis 


tan ; but I cannot think that the Apoſtle 
intends any more by it, than his being 
declared to be in Satan's kingdom, that 
is, in the world, where he rules over the 
children of diſobedience; and, if his 
crime be ſo great, as is inconſiſtent with 


a ſtate of grace, he muſt, without doubt, 
be reckon'd a ſervant of Satan, and, in 


this ſenſe, be deliver'd to him. And 
there is a particular end thereof, mentioned 
by the Apoſtle, namely, The deſtruction 
of the fleſh, that the ſpirit may be ſaved in 
the day of the Lord Feſus ; fo that the 
erg good is to be intended by it, that 
1e may be humbled, brought to repen- 
tance, and afterwards received again into 
the boſom of the church. . 
Thus we have conſider'd the general de- 
ſcription of a church, the matter and form 
thereof, and the power granted them of re- 
ceiving perſons into, or excludingthem from 
communion. Now from hence we may infer, 
1*, That nearneſs of habitation, how 
much ſoever it may contribute to the 


anſwering ſome ends of church-commu- 


nion, which cannot be attained by thoſe 
that live many miles diſtant from each 
other, is not ſufficient to conſticute per- 
ſons church-members, or to give them a 
right to the privileges that atrend ſuch a 
Parochial churches have no 
foundation in ſcripture, for they want 
both the matter and form of a church; 
nor are they any other than an human 
conſtitution” © 

2%, The ſcripture gives no account of 
the church, as National or Provincial, 
and 'therefore, though: perſons have a 
right to many civil privileges, as born in 
particular nations, or provinces, it does 


not follow, from thence, that they are 


profeſſedly ſubjects to Chriſt, or united 
together in the bonds of the goſpel. 
Therefore if a church, that ſtiles it ſelf 


National, excludes perſons from its com- 


» vid. Tert. Apol. cap. 39. cummum futuri judicii prejudicium. 


© Vid. Oypr. de Orat. Dom. Timendum eft, & o 
meat 4 ſalute. | 
d 1 Cor. v. 65. 5 
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that he wrought ſome, and that therefore, in his time, they were not w yi 
in his time, the Chriſtians had a 


and Baſil de S. Sant. ap: 8g And Origen affirms, that 
- miraculous cures, and to foret 7 l. Conty, cn 2 V. 
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andum, ne dum quis abſtentus ſeprratur à Chriſti corpore, procul rema- 
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| in Martyr tells the „ [Yid. ejuſd. Collog. cum J | in his time, had the gi pro- 

het y * Euſebius [in Ts. Ecclef. 1 — 17. ] takes notice of, and, doubtleſs, believed it to be true in Ea. 

though it be very much queſtioned whether there were any ſuch thing in the Fourth Century, in which he lived. 
Gregory Niſſen and Baſil, who lived a little after Euſabius, aſſert, that there were many miracles wrought in the Third 
Century, by Gregory of Neo-ceſarea, for which. reaſon he is called Thawmat, 
might be impoſed on in ſome things, which they relate copceraing kigp ef] 

Apoſtles, and ancient Prophets, not excepting Moſes himſelf in this reſpect; 
of his miracles, which ſcem too fabulous ro obtain credit; yet there is aus e 


5; though tis not improbable that they 
ally when they compare him with the 
and, tis certain, many things are related, 
| from all that they ſay, to ſuppoſe 
ly ceaſed, Lid. Greg: N. in uit. Greg. Thawm. 
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munion, whether it be for real or ſup- 


poſed crimes, it takes away that rig 7 
which it had no 


this leads us, 


5. To conſider the government of the 

church, 
has appointed therein. Tyranny and 
Anarchy are extreams, inconſiſtent with 


thoſe officers which Chriſt 


the good of civil ſociety, and contra- 
ry to the law of nature, and are ſuffi- 
ciently fenced againſt by the government 
which Chriſt has fixed in his church : 


He has appointed officers to ſecure the 
peace and order thereof, and has limited 


their power, and given directions that 
concern the exerciſe thereof, that ſo it 


may be govern'd without oppreſſion, its 
religious rights maintained, the glory of and ruling is too much for 2 Paſtor, the 


God, and the mutual edification of its 
members hereby promoted. 

We have already conſider d thoſe ex- 
traordinary officers which Chriſt ſet over 
the goſpel-church, when it was firſt con- 
ſtituted, namely, the Apoſtles and Evan- 
gelifts + But, beſides theſe, there are others 


which he has given to his churches; and 


theſe either ſuch as are appointed to bear 
rule; more eſpecially, in what reſpects the 
promoting their faith and order, who are 


 ſtiled Paſtors and Elders; or others, who 
have the over- ſight of the ſecular affairs 
of the church, and the truſt of providing 


for che neceſſities of the poor committed 
to them, who are called Deacon. 

Concerning the former of theſe, to wit, 
Paſtors and Elders, we often read of them 


in the New Teſtament: Nevertheleſs, all 
are nor 


to one particular relating 1 
namely » whether the Elders, ſpoken 0 


agreed in their ſentiments, as 


in ſcripture, are diſtin& officers from 
Paſtors? or, whether Chtiſt has appointed 


two ſorts of them, to wit, preaching and 


ruling Elders ? Some think the Apoſtle 


ing 7 


ox 


wer to confer, but 
what is founded on the laws of men, 
which are very diſtin& from choſe Which 
Chriſt has given to his churches. And 


Joe golpel. Th 


helc Tuppole that” this maintenance be- 
| longs Only do uch as labour in word and 


RR 
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who are faid to rule well; therefore there 
are Elders that rule well, diſtinct from 
thoſe that labour in word and doctrine. 

Others, indeed, think, that the Apo- 
ſtle, in this text, ſpeaks only of the lat- 
ter ſort, and then the ſtreſs of his argu- 
ment is laid principally on the word La- 
bouring, 7 4 Let every one who preaches 
the goſpel, and preſides over the church, 
have that honour confer'd 'on him that 
is his due; but let this be greater in pro- 
portion to the pains and diligence that he 


expreſſes for the church's edification. 


Nevertheleſs, I cannot but think, ſince 
it is agreeable to the laws of ſociety, and 
not in the leaſt repugnant to any thing 
we read, in ſcripture, concerning the 
office of an Elder, that, in caſe of emer- 
gency, when the neceſſity of the church 
requires it, or when the work of preaching 


church being very numerous, it is adviſe- 
able that ſome ſhould; be choſen from 
among themſelves to aſſiſt him in mana- 
ging the affairs of goyernmentand perform- 
ing ſome branches of his office, diſtinct 
from that of preaching, which theſe are 
not Called to do, as not being duly qua- 
lified for it: [Theſe are helpers or aſſiſtants 
in government; and their office may have 
in it a very great expediency; as in the 
multitude of counſellors there is ſafety, 
and the direction and advice of- thoſe 
who are men of prudence and eſteem in 
the church, will be very conducive to 
maintain its peace and order : hut I can- 


| . not think chat chis office is neceſſary in 


ſmaller churches, in which che Paſtors 


1'**, We may confider him as qualified 


is an honour 


they, who engage 
God, How ſhall they 


0 


dne ind not to choſe other Piers, neceſſary pre · r quiſite the paſtoral office, 
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as much as ſpeech is neceffary to an ora- 
tor, or conduct to a governour: Neverthe- 


leſs, a perſon may be employ'd, in the 


work of the miniſtry, who is not a pa- 
ſtor ; theſe may be reckon'd, if they 
_ diſcharge the work they are called to, 
faithfully, a bleſſing to the world, and a 
valuable part of the church's treaſure ; 
yet, conſider'd as diſtin from Paſtors, 
they are not reckon'd among its officers: 
This is a ſubject that very well deſerves 
our confideration : But, inaſmuch as we 
have an account elſewhere of the quali- 
fications and call of miniſters to preach 
the goſpel, and the manner in which 
this is to be done, we paſs it over at pre- 
ſent, and proceed, OT FOO 


2. To conſider a miniſter, as inveſted 


in the paſtoral office, and ſo related to a 
particular church. The characters by 


which ſuch, who are called to it, are 
| deſcribed, in the New Teſtament, be- 
ſides that of a Paſtor, are a Biſh 
Overſeer, a Presbyter or Elder, who la- 
| bours in word and doctrine. 
The world, tis certain, is very much 
divided in their ſentiments about this mat- 
ter, ſome concluding that a Biſbop is not 


only diſtinct from, but ſuperior, both in | 


order and degree, to thoſe who are ſtiled 
Presbyters or Elders ; whereas others think, 
that chere is either no difference between 


chem, or, at leaſt, chat it is nor ſo great, 
ſhould be reckon'd diſtin 


as that they ſhould be reckon d diſtin 
officers in a church. The account we 
have, in ſcripture,” of this matter, ſeems 


to be ſome what different from what were 


the ſentiments of the church in follow- 
ing ages. Sometimes we read of ſeveral 
Biſbops in one church: Thus the Apoſtle, 
writing to the church ar 7 6 directs 
His Epiſtle to the Biſhops and Deacons ® ; 
and elſewhere he ſeems to call. the ſame 
| perſons B 1fhops and Elders, Or Presbyters; 
for 'tis ſaid, that he ſent to E Macs and 
called together the Elders of the church; 
and adviſes them 20 fake heed to ORG, 
and to all the flock over whom the Hoi 
Gboſt had made them Overſeers, or Biſhops ; 
nd, at another time, he charges Titus to 
"ordain Elders, or Preſpyters, is over. 
city ; and then gives the charaQter of 
thoſe whom he was-to ordain, hiddin 
him take care that they were blameleſs, 


and had other qualifications, neceſſary 


. for this office; and, in afh 


for this, he adde, Far 4 
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blameleſs,” &c. where, tis plain, the word 
Elder and Biſhop are indifferently uſed by 
him, as reſpecting the ſame perſon. 
And the Apoſtle Peter ? addreſſes himſelf 
to the Elders of the churches, to whom 
he writes, ſtiling himſelf an Elder toge- 
ther with them : And, beſides this, a 
witneſs of the ſufferings of Chrift, which 
was his character, as an Apoſtle; and he 
exhorts them to perform the office of 
Biſhops, or Overſeers *, as the word, 
which we render Taking the over fight, ſig- 
nifies; from whence tis evident, that El- 
ders and Preſbyters had the character of Bi- 
ſhops, from the work they were to perform. 
Moreover, that venerable aſſembly, that 
met at Feru/alem, to diſcuſs an important 
queſtion brought before them by Paul 
and Barnabas, is ſaid to conſiſt of the 
Apoſtles and Elders *: Now, if Biſhops 
had been, not only diſtin& from, but a 
ſuperior order to that of Elders, they 
would have been here mentioned as ſuch, 
and, doubtleſs, have met together with 
them; but it ſeems probable that they 
are included in the general character of 
Elders. Some think, that the ſame per- 
ſons are called Br/hops, becauſe they had 
the overſight of their reſpective churches; 
and Elders, becauſe they were 1 | 


be, ſufficient to ſupport the divine right 


thereof. T ſhall not enlarge on this par- 
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of, and that theſe choſe their own Bi- 
* ſbops. * | | 
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is ground, to conclude, from. nn „ 
a in the writ 6 of Tonatius, ea 
lian, Cyprian, at other Fat bers in theſe 
2 es. chat there was a ſuperiority. of 
Biſhops to Presbyters, at! in 3 
| though, not in order; and that the Preſ- 
bytet performed all the branches of thai 
ane chat properly belonged to Biſhops, 
only with this difference, that it was 
done with their leave, ot by their order, 
or in their abſence ; and there being ſe- 
veral Elders in the ſame church, when a 
Biſhop died, one of thoſe were ready to 
ſucceed him in that office. 


Some, indeed, ſpeak of the church as 


Parechial ;and contra-diſtinguiſhed from 
Dioceſan; but, inaſmuch as it does not 
appear, by their writings, that theſe Pa- 
rochial churches had no other bond of 


union, but nearneſs of habitation, I can- 


not ſo readily conclude, that their church- 
ſtate depended principally on this politi- 
cal circumſtance ; but rather that Chri- 


ſtians thought it moſt convenient for 


ſuch to enter into a church- relation, who, 
by reaſon, of the neatneſs of their ſitua- 
tion to each other, could better perform 


the duties chat were incumbent on BIR 


| 721 e 
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ing admitted to attend on che prayers 
and Inſtructions of the church, but or- 
der d to withdraw before the Lord's Sup- 
per Was adminiſter d: Theſe are ſome- 
times called Hearers, of. Cyprian ; ; at 
other times, Candidates, but moſt com- 
monly Catechumens, And there were per- 
ſons appointed not only to inſtruct them, 


but to examine What proficiency. they . 


made in religion, in order to their being 
received into the church. In this ſtate 
of trial they continued generally two. or 
og yeafs ? ; fuch” care. they took that 
perſons 1b not deceive themſelves ; 

and. che 9d, by; joining 
nion with 2 "without, we toſs ſe qual 
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was one who was called a Biſhop, or 
verſeer, with a convenient number of 


Elders, or Presbyters ; ; and It is obſerved, 
by that learned writer but now refer d 
to, that theſe churches, at firſt, were 


comparatively. ſmall, and , Not exceeding 
the bigneſs of the city, or village, in 
which they were ſituate, each of whict 
was under the care, or overſight, of. ies 
reſpective Paſtor, . or Biſhoßp. 
This was the ſtate of the church, 
more eſpecially, in the three firſt Centu- 
ries : But, if we deſcend a little lower 5 
the Fourth Century, we ſhall find that the 


government thereof was very much al- 


ter d, when it arrived to a peaceable and 
flouriſhing ſtate; then, indeed, the Biſhops 
had the overſight of larger diocefſes, than 
they had before, which proceeded from 
the aſpirivg temper of particular 


ſons *, who. were not. content till they 
had adde ſome neighbouring riſhes 
to their on, and ſo their churches 


became very large, till they 8 


themſelves over Whole provinces, But 15 


even this was complain d of b "ſome, as 
an abuſe ; which occalianed Fo Nm 4 
frequently to inſiſt on the i inconyenience 
of Biſhops having churches too large * 
them to take the oyerſight of, and not ſo 
much regarding the qualifications as the 
number of thoſe over whom the y prefi- 
ded; and he ſignifies his Sarnen that 


thoſe under his care might rather excel 


in piety, than in number, as it would be 
an expedient for his better diſcharging che 
work committed to him. 
Thus concerning the character and di- 
ſtinction of the Paſtors of churches, to- 
5 with the form of the church in the 
au 4 of Chriſtianity ; and hat is ob- 
ſerve by many, concerning the 
ment and difference which the e was be- 


tween Biſhops and Preſpyters: But this 


has been ſo largely infiſted on, by many 
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much on critical remarks made on ſome 
occaſional paſſages, taken out of the 


writings of the Fathers, without recourſe 


to ſcripture ; it is therefore leſs neceſſary, 


or agreeable to our preſent defign; to en- 


large on that Head: However, we may ob- 


ſer ve, that ſome of thoſe, who have written 
in defence of Dioceſan Epiſcopacy, have 
been forced to acknowledge; that Ferom, 
Auguſtin; Ambroſe, Chryſoftom, in the 
Fourth Century; and; in fome following 


ages, Sedulius, Primatius, Theodoret, and 
Thephylatt have all held the identity of 


both name and order of Biſhops and 


Preſbyters in the primitive church *. 
Ferom, in particular, is more expreſs 
on this ſabje& than any of them, and 
proves it from ſome arguments taken 
8 ſcripture; which ſpeak of the di- 
ſtinction that there was between them, 
as being the reſult of thoſe diviſions, by 
which the peace and order of the churc 


was broken, and that it was no other 


than an human conſtitution ©. This opi- 
nion of Ferom is largely defended by a 
learned writer“, who ſhews that it 1s 
agreeable to the ſentiments of other Fa- 
#thers; who lived before and after him. 


Thus concerning a Paſtor, as ſtiled a Biſbop 


or Presbyter, we ſhall now conſider him 
as inveſted in his office, whereby he be- 
comes related to a particular church of 


_ Chriſt. That no one is Paſtor of the. 


Catholick church,” has been obſerved, 
under a foregoing Head *; wherein we 
ſhewed, that the church, when ſtiled 
Catholick, is not to be reckoned the ſeat 
of government; and therefore we muſt 
conſider 'a Paſtor as preſiding over a 
particular church; and, in order here- 
unto, it is neceflary that he ſhould be 
called, or choſen, to take the overſight 
of it, on their part, and comply with the 
invitation on his own, and, after that, 
be ſolemnly inveſted in, or ſet apart, to 
CO. 707 ET 97 7 55010 
(̃i.) We are to conſider what more 
e ſpecially reſpects the church, who have a 
right to chooſe, or call, thoſe, who are 


v See Stil Iren: Pag. 26. 
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qualified for the work, to engage in this 
ſervice, and to perform the two branches 


of the paſtoral office, namely, inſtruct- 


ing and governing. This is not only 
agreeable to the laws of ſociety; but is 
plainly contained in ſcripture, and ap- 


pears to have been the ſentiment and 


practice of the church, in the three fir/# 
Centuries thereof. The church's power 
of chooſing their own officers; is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from ſcripture. If there 


were any exception hereunto, it muſt be 
in thoſe inſtances in which there was an 


extraordinary hand of providence in the 


appointment of officers over them ; but; 


even then, God ſometimes refer'd the 


matter to their own choice: Thus, when 


Moſes made ſeveral perſons rulers over 
T/rael, to bear a part of the burthen; 
which before was wholly laid on him, 
he refers this to their own election, when 


he ſays, Take ye wiſe men, and under- © 
ſtanding, and kniwn among your tribes, 


and I will make them rulers over you *: 
And in the goſpel-church, which, at firſt, 
conſiſted of about an hundred and twenty 
members e, when an Apoſtle was to be 


choſen to ſucceed Fudas, they appointed 
two out of their number, and prayed; 


that God would „ni which of them he 


had choſen; and, when they had given forth 


their lots, the lot fell upon Matthias, and 
he was number d with the eleven Apoſtles "; 
fo we render the words: But; if they 
had been fender'd, he was number'd a- 
mong the eleven Apoſtles, by common 
ſuffrage; or vote, it would have been 
more expreſſive of the ſenſe thereof i. Soon 
after this, we read of the choice of other 
officers, to wit, Deacons in the church k, 


and the Apoſtles ſay to them, Look ye out 
among you feven men, whom we may ap- 
point over this bufineſs. And afterwards, 


in their appointing Elders, or Paſtors, 


over particular churches, we read of 


their chooſing them by vote or ſuf- 
frage: Thus it is faid, in Adds xiv. 23. 


When they had ordained them Elders: in 


every church; ſo we tranſlate rhe 


Vid. Hieron, in Tit. i. 5. Sicut ergo Precbyreri ſriune ſe ex Rediefin confuetudine, ei qui fibi præpoſitus fuerit efſe 


ſubjectos, ita Epiſcopi noverint ſe magis co 
In commune debere Ecclelfam regere. "i 
4 Vid, Blondel. Apol. pro. Sent, Hieron. 2 
See pag. 553, Some, indeed, chooſe to ſay, that 
churches, are Paſtors in the Catholick church, thou 
militate againſt what we aſſert. 
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icht ſand more immediately related to their reſpeAtive 
not it; which, if che words be rightly underſtood, does not 
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mode of electing perſons, either to civil ab in the paſtoraf office, is, for the 
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ving beenjudiciouſſy 8 
ſieet apart to this o 


: tim, This does: not, indeed, 


wiſe; and, in order thereunto, that other 


chat their 
juſtified ir procooing he ache Þ ds 


in ſeveral Oel writers, is uſed <o fy ho chope dls prin toffee 
Elders by the ſufftage of the diſciples, And he farcher þ > ey 


= And itmight de en moſt part, performed with impoſicion o 

ly proved, from the Fathers, that this hands, which, becauſe it is ſo 1 y C 
che church in mentioned in 3 and appears to 

Centuries, and not vholly laid have been pructiſed by the church j 


ges, till civil policy, all ſucceeding ages, it will be deren 


and ſecular intereſt, uſurpꝰd and mvaded by many, to be no other han e 
che rights thereof : Bur ——— ha- attempt, if not an offending againſt. the 


generation of God's people, to call 15 
I paſs it over, and to queſtion the Vain thereof. 
(2) That a Paſtor being xhus — is certain, this ceremony was uſed in Fra 
by the church, and having confirmed his —_ ages of the'chutch, particularly i in 
election by bis own enten then fol- publick and ſolemn benedictions: Thus 
lows) his being ſeparated," or-publickly Faces laid his hands on Ephraie and 
wich faſting and Aanaſſeh, when he bleſſed them; vw 
prayer, which is generally called \Ordina- alſo in confering political offices a. It 
conſtitute vvus alſo uſed-in 2 — diſeaſes in a Bing | 
ſon a d à church, ſo that raculous way *; and it was ſometimes 
us aleQtion;! confirmed: by his conſent, uſed:when r > were eminently con- 
would not have been valid wichout it; verted to Chriſtian faith and bap- 
yet it is not only to che ſerip- tized . Theſe things are very evident 
turesrule, bot highly erpedient, chat, as from ſcripture; Nevertheleſs, it may be 
his miniſterial acts are to be publick, his obſerved, chat, in ſeveral” of _ in- 
firſt — be Goliki> ſtances, it is, and has, for ſorne naſt 
been laid afide, by reaſon of the aides 
— or Elders, ſhould join in this fo» cinvance of thoſe extraordinary. Lift; 
lemniry or; though they do not confer which were ſignified thereby. There 
chis office upon him; yet chereby they was, doubtleſs, ſomething extraordinary | 
ceſtify cheir approbation of the perſon in the patriarchal benediction ; as Foo, 
choſen to itz anda foundation is laid for did not only pray for a bleſſing on 
that harmony of Paſtors and churches, ſons: of Jeſepb, but, as a et, rn 
chat tends to the glory of God, and the foretold chat the divine blefling, which 
promoting of che common intereſt. This he ſpake of, ſhould deſcend. on their po- 
alſo fonoes againſt ſeveral inconvenienoes ſterity ; and therefore we don't read 'of 
which mightenſue; finceir is poſſible chat this ceremony's being uſed in rhe more 
a church may chooſe a to be their common inſtances, when perſons, who 
Paſtor, whoſe call to, and qualification for wete not endowed with the ſpirit of pro- 
this office, may be 3 and it is phecy, put up prayers or  ſupplications do 
natural to ſuppoſe, God for others. Andtho it was ſometimes 
> uſed, as in the inſtances before. mention d, 


vors in the deſignation of perſons to political 
Churches, and the communion of clupchis offices; yet it was in thoſe ins wk 


maintained: But how can this be dons, the church of che Jews was under the 
if no expedient be wed do render chi divine theocracy, e 
matter publick and viſible, which this were erpected to qualify chem for the 

way of ordaining, or ſetting — to the office they were called to perform. 
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The learned Dr. Owen, in his True Nature of a Golpel-church, ipſ._pe ecceſta 
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continued in ſome following ages, 
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ture, of impoſit 00 bf Nuke. in the 
ordinarion, or etting apart of miniſters 
to the paſtoral office, while extraordina 
gifts were dolle and of theſe gifts he- 
ing alfo beſtowed on perſons: who: wi 
xiv * the Chriſtian, f faith, 4 
baptized; in theſe, a ahd other inftan' 
of the like nature, "this ceremony wa 
uſed, as 4 gnificant fign and ordina 


for cheit faith: But it is certain, that Ne 


£443 3; 


confering extraordinary gifts to qualify | 


for the prior office, is not now to be 
expected; therefore it muſt either be 
pro d, chat, befides this, ſomerhing elſe 
s Gpnified, which may be now expeQ- 

4 or elſe the uſe thereof, as a fignifi- 
catir ſign, or an ordinance for our aith, 
annot be well defended. And if it be 
id, that the 84 1 this office! 18 fip- 
nified thereby, it mult be proved, that 
they, who uſe the fign, have a right to 


Confer the office, or to conſtitute a per- 


ſon a Paſtor of a particular church. If 
theſe things cannot eafily be proved, then 
we muſt fuppoſe that the external action 
5s uſed, without having 
of a fign, and chen it is to be included 
0 © thoſe things that are W 
erſon's right to exerciſe the 
ce, does not depend on the uſe; or 
G. Gor other hand, is it to be called in 
- queſtion, by reaſon of the neglect there- 
of. But, to conclude: this Head, if the 
only ching intended hereby be what Au. 
eh 85 erſtood to be gies meaning of 
impoſition of hands, on thoſe who 05 
baptized in his day, namely, that it was 
nothing elſe but a praying over perſons *, 
T haye nothing to object againſt it: But 
if more be intended hereby, and eſpecially 
jf it be-reckoned ſo neceflary to the pa- 
ſtoral office, chat it cannot be acce pally 
2055 d without it; this ma 
caſon. for pany to except aga 
hall now 9 5 the Paſtor, 
g his office. This more im- 
550 reſpects the church to which 
be ſtands related, eſpecially in what con- 
cCerns that branch thereof, which confiſts 
in preſiding or ruling over them; If there 
be more Elders join d with him, with 
whom he is to act in concert, this. is ge- 
nerally called a Con/{fory, which 1 ci. 
not think Eflential to ch exerciſe of tha 
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ry of ſociety 


bas 


in it the nature 


name, and with their conſent, 1 their 


. without the conſent of the church, in 


them from its cammunion. 
not but think to be agteeable to the la 


are founded, as well as the goſpel-rule. 


formed churches, who allow that this 
power is originally in chem, conclude 


conſonant hereupto, that it may be con- 
f ned over to the Paſtor and Elders, and 


may give ju ch 


principal argument, by which this is ge-. 
5 nerally defended, is, that becauſe 


t + : eſpec 
ted; out 
ſent.” tal | 


the eur; tear 4 
certain liniadene 


anch thofe 15 
Chriſt has given to his church 147 the | 
Hue e office we are ſpeaking of, 


dves not argue that the church is withou! 


any government, or under ſuch 4 de. 
moctacy as imfers confulion;"or ſuppoſe 


that every one Has a right to 
the 5250 bath; ak e e. 
redier ſolute and unlimited mo 
: ra C or ariſtocracy; "as are e 
th't ty; and therefore we f | 
chat 4 Paffor, and other Elders, 1 
. «yh wick him, are not to * 40 
cordii A r their. ow) will, or to ack kepa- 
rately from the church in the affairs of 
50 e naut. but in their name, and with 
their conſent; and therefore they are ge- 
nerally ſtiled, the inſtruments by Which 
the church exerts that power whichChrift 
given it; and accord a chyreb, 
when officers are fer over it, is fajd to be 
organized. This is called, in 2. 5 
the power of the keys, which, agrees 
bly'to the laws of facie” is ori = in 
them, and js to be exercifed- heir 


officers; and therefore a Paſtor, or other 
Elders with him, have no power to act 


receiving members into, or excluding 
This I can- 


of nature, on which che laws of ſociety 


'T am ſepfible that many of the 18 


notwithſtanding, and their practice is 


t this is actually done by them When 
they chuſe them into that office. The 


are fit to teach, they are fit to gut | 
without being directed in any way that 
relates chereunto. But the queſtion is 
not concerning tl che fitneſs of 1505 for 
it, Which is not to be denied; but whe- 
ther the church ought to diveſt it ſelf of 
"that power which" Chrift- das given it, 

It when it may be exerted Wich- 

i unarthy or confuſion ; which it cer- - 
may, if this power be for abuſed, 

s due exerelſe chereaf ne 


Seel. 
er herevaro,”s na ac 
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deo communicate chem to. it, tc. deſtre te 


Sion; ſuch as l 
miniſtring: the ame 


4 - "che wand z but, though 1 


vg 3 vain, conte: 
may be brought before chem; a 


know their eee And to 
"IM Ms a gs ere 
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8 — —4 . Wee ire- 
Side word, 
nts, - viſiting. the 
ſick, forring the afflicted, endeavour- 
ing do ſatiafy them that are under doubts, 
l Rent of. conſci 51 and exeite and 
encourage t 
Which their 
and their re 
them to. its 12 44 
( . We ſhall. now # conider Paſtors, or 
- Elders of churches, as employ d occa- 
ſionally in their beſt endeavours to 
: afliſt others in in ſome difficulties, in which 


er Ly ſubjection to C 


- their.direQion.is needed or deſired. This K 


is What * a Synod, which word is 
Ho much, diſcelih'l by ſome in our age; 


"= account we have of the a uſes. Yracti- 


ages. This gave great uneaſineſs to 
. Gregory- "Nazianzen, who complains of 
cConfuſions, and want of temper, Which 
were too . notorious... in . ſome . ſynods 


in the age in which he lived*. And af- 


ter wards we find, that almoſt all the cor- 
ruptions that were brought into the 
Church, were countenanced by ſome ſy- 
nod or other; and many of them aſſumed 


to themſelves a power of making laws, 


Which were to be received with equal 


obligation, as though they had been de- 
oe by. the immediate inſpiration of 
the Holy. Ghoſt; and a door was opened 


* them to perſecution, | that they 


os. in many inſtances, taken away not 


Y the religious, but civil rights of 
ſtrange chat I ſhould ſo much as . 


. equal deteſt 
every thing of this nature, as been 
3 by them; yet it is not impoſſible 


treat on chis ſubject in an unexceptiona- 


"ble manger : It is certainly a Warrantable 


28 * in t the law of nature, 


the advice 


"ag 5 rh fame i is, doubtleſs, -truc in 
2 2 matters 3 | we ſupf 


rform thoſe duties, 


ation 55 his church, oblige 


of p 


ere to be wiſh'd, that there Had 
en no occaſion for this 1 pre cjudice, from 


ied, by ſynods and councils. in former 


matters "for the, ng in 


they. 


the 


that are ſubſervient to his 
they ought to obey him. 
are altogether unexceprionab 
miniſters give vent to their own paſhons, 
and pretend to give a ſanction to 
that are unſcriprural;, or if 
one: to their decrees, or. enforce 
them by excommunication, or 

civil magiſtrate. « on. methods, of ae 2 
tion; this is a going 
and offering prejudice, rather chan FJ 
ſervice to os intereſt of Chriſt ; . But 
. It will cherefore be thought when they onl: fignify what. is their jude- 
ment about ſome important articles f 
faith, or church-diſcipline, 


an 
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others about it, till. 

ſelyes a judgment of « ; 
reckoning their decrees 3 

it be in matters 


{ 4 p ſtor 
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may deſire to Know the ſenſe 


reſerving to the 


of conduct, hi 
perverſeneſs of ſome, and .} 3 
of others, may be of pernicious. rehdency, 
if ſuitable advice be not giyenʒ then it ou 
iſt, to be defired an n with, Io far 
it rs to be agreeable t 
Chriſt. Th his 175 e * 
lowable, but very Od og 
I have nothing to ay a8 to the number 
perſons, to whom this matter may be 
refer d: A multitude of counſellors m 
ſometimes be miſtaken, when a {ſmaller 
number have given better advic 
have I any thing to alledge i 
Oecumenical 75 81 much 
haye been conyened by the 
of the Biſhop of Rome. "Bum = are 
ing of a particular e 
culties, deſiring the =o. ty 
they think meer to.refer the matter to: 4 
ifa Chriſtian Magiſtrate 
vice of the Paſtors or Elders of "churches 


I 
in his dominions, in thoſe religious affairs 


e 
eſe thin 
le; B u — 


efore 990 auß al 


3 e 
pa power 


f as many as 
demands the 


they annex 


or ſome in- 
tricate caſes of conſcience, in which it is 


deſired; and endeavour to give conviction 
rather by arguments, than barely: their 
rity, this is not only cheir d 
dyantage to the church, as. the ſynod 
:milc a chat met at SOR was 10 the n 

on we 1 the Site of 
It might be expected e 
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ſome Paſtors and 7. orany'®! 57 
many, who treat on this matter, that 


Apoſtle; 


the 
deſerves our conſideration. © We read; in 
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many think to be a ane officer in a 


che Church, as the Ap He gave 


There are 


ſoppoſe a Teucher to be a diſtin officer 


from a Paſtor ; but yet when they call 
him a 7. eaching Elder, and allow him 


to have a part of the government of the 
church, as well as to be employ d in the 
work of preaching, their method of ex- 


: Kis un the nature of this office ſuppoſes 


t to differ little or nothing from that of a 
Paſtor, except in name. If they ſay that 
the difference conſiſts in that the Paſtor 
is ſuperior, in honour and degree, to a 
Teacher, and makethe latter no more than a 
E officer in the church, appoint- 

to perform whar pro perly belongs to the 
Paſtor, when he is abſent, or indiſpoſed, 
or, for any other reaſon, deſires him 
to "officiate for him: I cannot ſee reaſon 
to conclude” that this is the meaning of 
the word Teacher, as mentioned by the 
ſo that whilſt they plead for its 
being a diſtin& office in the church, and, 
at the ſame time, explain it in ſuch a 

way, there ſeems to 


As for the o 
wat! it was, indeed, a diſtinct office, but 
chat a Teacher was called, by the church, 


to ſome other branches of teaching, which 


the Paſtor could not well attend to, and 
chat theſe were ſuch as were ſtiled, by 
primitive church, Catechiſts: This 


the early ages of the church, of perſons 
| who had this office and character: Their 
Work was ſuch as needed thoſe gifts, 
- which our bleſſed Saviour was pleaſed to 
© beſtow on men; for the propagating his 


© Intereſt in*the world, as much as an 


other; for, whether they preach'd pub- 
| ickly or no, 'as the Paſtor was called to 
do, theit bufineſs was nor only to inſtru& 
the Catechumens, who were diſpoſed to 


embrace the Chriſtian doctrine, but all 


--who were willing to be taught by them; 


for which end there were publick ſchools 
erected, which were under the direction, 


care, and countenance of che chu i in 


x 
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e little elſe but a 
düſtinction without a difference. 


inion of thoſe who think 


| le wy 7 og eme 
Feger Paſiors 


+. 8 was a Pad = ae Non in the Ghool 
at Alexandria; and Clemens Alexandrinus was firſt his ſcholar, and afterwards ſucceeded him in the work of 


as Ulement's ſcholar, and was afterwards employ d in the Tame work” in that ſchool. 


| ... Y So the r . Ei qui ſe Cutecbix as. 
lo — mean. in — — 11. Non ait alios Paſtores, & alios 


magiſiros ; ſed 
nee in pins le, ltoris.. Hbi. gomen. afſumere,. pib pollet docere "7 
wm to. elle, —— alios Paſtores, alios Doctores intelligamus, by 255 4 


ex ad-offcidm ſuum pertinere doctrinam 
F 3:4 2 AE Ne oa 22 #7 H ; 


which the method of inſtruction was, b 
explaining the ſcriprures, and in publick 
and ſet diſputations, defending the Chris 
ſtian religion againſt thoſe who oppoſed 
it, by which means many were converted 
to the Chriſtian faith from among the 
Heathen; and others, who were initiated 
ny - were, by this means, as well as 
er preaching; eſtabliſned and 
ed therein, and thereby qualified 
for church-communion, and then baptiz d 
and join'd to the church. Thus we read, in 
the writings of the Fathers, and Church 


_ Hiſtorians, of ſeveral who performed this 


office with very great reputation and uſe- 
fulneſs ; and it is thought, by ſome, 
to have” been not only agreeable to the 
practice of the church in the . 
ſtle's days, but derived from it; and 
though it be not fo plainly mentioned in 
ſcripture, as ſome other offices are, yet 
that the Apoſtle refers to it, when he 
fays, Let him that is taught in the word, 
communicate unto him that teacheth *, chat 
is, Let him that is catechized communi- 
cate to the Catechiſt v. But this is, at 
beſt, but a probable ſenſe of the word, - 


and therefore not ſufficient of it ſelf to 


give ground to conclude, that the Apoſtle 


intends this when he ſpeaks of Teachers, 


as diſtin& officers from Paſtors. - How- 


ever, though, doubtleſs, the practice of 
the church, as above-mentioned, in ap- 
pointing ſuch officers, was commenda- 
ble; yer it does not fully appear that this 
is what the Apoſtle intends, though I 
will not deny it to be a probable con- 


jecture; and 1 ſhould acquieſce in it, ra- 


ther than in any other ſenſe of the text 
that I have hitherto met with, did I not 
think that the words Paftors and Teachers 
might not be as well, if not better, un- 
derſtood, as ſignifying one and the ſame 
office; and therefore I had rather under- 
_ them. as Ferom and Auguſtin do, 

6 nf aft ors; to wit, 
8 he gens 3 
or in pr ng t el, 
* 5 the principal Mira * 


office. And that which gives me farther 
r to nen _ words in 2 


i 
Fe « Bo 
a Teacher ; 
And,in the rt cc 


ny, «+ ks 7 Fr grin. e had his education in the 
el flouriſhed about the middle of that On 


mn were his 


[SC 
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alias Pattores, & magiltros, 


2 dt. 


A 
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e ONE a ile 
ſenſe, is, becauſe. the Apoſtle, ts 
"enumergtes che officers of a church elſe- 
where, ſpeaks; of Teachers wichout 
2 of pho: en it is ſaid, 
in the chur 
* . Prophets ;; thirdly, 
where, no mention is made 0 of Peters, a8 
e he word Teachers; 


where , In 


rhich | is 
e 
cons whoſe work and hufineſs is deſcribed 
as/erving tablet e, chat 1 is, the Lord's Ta- 
ble, by providing what is neceſſary 
\the Lord's. Supper, and aſſiſting in the 
iſtribution of 
to ſupply the poor with neceſſaries, and 
t take. care that the miniſter may be 
ed, and other expences defray'd; 
in order hereungo, he is to receive 
© contri $ raiſed. by the church 
FE 17 endls ; ſo that the office is pro- 
perly ſecular, though neceſſary and uſe- 
ful, as ſuhſervient to others that are of a 
ſpiritual nature. The Apoſtle gives an 
account ofu the ü r of theſe 
who are 19.-enga this office, 
which he {peaks « wy a8 
unblemih a character, of . gravity 
— ſobriety, and other endowments, 


which may render them faichful in che 
diſcharge of their truſt, and conmplary 


and uſeful in their ſtation. 


In the firſt age of the church, after a 


15 Apoſtles days, when it was under 
perſecutiqn, it was the Deacon's work to 
viſit and give neceſſary relief to the mar- 


that they er formed any other branches 


ol ſervice beſides this, and thoſe above- 


mentioned; though Tertullian ſpeaks of 
them, in hi being permitted to 
haptize. jp the abſence. of k 
Prelbyrers % in which they went 
the Coxipturen ule, and, after this, they 
Fra phe this 


practice has been de- 
ended by all who plead fox Dioceſan Epiſ- 
238 unte this day. Bum the ar 

ts they bring for it, ram ſcriptuxe, 


r ſuſßeiendiy conclußve, TR, the 
755 ano Feen and Philip, who _ 
25 Hrſt Deacons preach'd; for this they 
| e 17 A cacons 3. and 
A Kid, apt 70. 
s mean LY 8 8, 1 25 muſt 
1 Cor. it." 28. 1019 Bocce ids ; 


1 „ ef 4 des on 


2 8% g 
bureb ; Sh, "Apoſtles 1 0 


Teachers *.;. - 


for 


the elements. He is alſo 


perſons of 2 ie 


ts. and confeſſors: But we don't find 
| ſult of his propriety in them, and his ha- 


from, and contains in it many p 
diſtinct from, and ſu rior to, 


argue 


">, 


8 5 S 
1 d 
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be fit to sdify chaſe, ts their infioutions, 
N | by giving them a 


art of the church's contributions, that, 
y their, converſation, they may do good 

to their ſouls, as well as, by what they 
ans chem, to their bodies. And when 
ek farther, ald, that they who have uſed 


and the. office f a Deacon well, purchaſe t 
what we obſeryed elſe · — — 


ll we PAD. da chis 
The ee ins en is a Bes- 


themſelves a good degree, ond. great boldneſs 
in be faith e, this does not ſufficiently 
prove, as many ancient and modern wri- 
ters ſuppoſe, that this qualifies them for 
the office of Preſpyters, ſince there is no 


affinity between theſe. two offices; and 


one cannot, . properly ſpeaking, be a qua- 
lification for the other: But the _ de- 
ree is, probably, to be underſtood of their 
ving great honour in the church, as 


| er eminently uſeful to it; and great 


eſs in the faith, is not boldneſs in 
preaching the goſpel, but reſolution and 
ſtedfaſtneſs in adhering to the faith, * 
in their proper ſtation, defending, 
being ready, when called to it, to auer 
for it. Thus we have conſider d the go- 
vernment of the church, and the n 
which Chriſt has appointed in it. 
6. The laſt thing to be conſider d, is 
ivileges of The viſible. church, 
ticularly as the members thereof are aid 
to be under God's ſpecial care and . 
vernment, and, as the conſequence he 
of, have ſafe protection and eee 


whatever oppoſition they may, meet with 


from their enemies; and they alſo enjoy 
communion of . ſaints, and che ordinary 
means of ſalyation. 

(10 We ſhall conſider. che church, a 
under the care of Chriſt. This is the re- 


ving undertaken to do all things for them, 
as Mediator, that Are neceſſary to their their 
ſalvation. This are, extended towards 
them, is called ſpecial, and fo differs 
ivileges, 
t which 
of his common 


is expreſs d in the me 


Providence in the world. There are ſe- 


yeral. metaphorical expreſſions, uſed, in 
ſcripture, to denate Chrilt's, care of, and 
the particular relation he ſtands. in to his 
92 61 4 1 he is I, as their 
epherd, performing thoſe. things for. 
them that fuch 1 1 * 
Fg 1 1 155 them, in a f irjrual, 
e reſt e gatherin ing, | | 


1-44 5 {1 64 20 93: ei 15 
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25 and 


. and defehding chem; 7 40d 2 ach he Wocs 
more for 1 pas cople, chan the ſhepherd = 


ho, being fa — to his truſt, azards 
kriſt is "Eeprelhly Mid to 


nis Life; för O 
Side his tife 3 mr his ſhrep®; Aion 0 
Moreover, his care of his church is ſet 
forth, by his ſtanding in the relation of a 
Patbry to them; which argues His tender 
und compaſſionate coticern for their wel- 
fare, as well as fafety*. Now the care 
of Chriſt, ExtEnaer”) to "03 in . 
Ws," 1 en 29 i 
_ ir were, gat ahering them out of the 
World, or that part of it that” lerb in 
wickedneſs, as'the Apoſtle ys, "The whole 
anoorlt beth in wickedneſs? ; or, as the 
word may be render d, in the Wicked 
one; upon Which account it is called, 
Satan's kingdom. He gives chem fe- 
ſtraining Ee] brings them under con- 
vittion {+4 fin Aa 3 thein 2 it; 
and, by the preaching of the not 
850 gen ae & the wo Fra: 
wins but brings them into it. | 
CEPT By rang up; and ſpirici 1s 
em for extraordinary ſervice and 
alete in their ſtation, adorning them 
with thoſe graces, whereby their conver- 
lation is exemplary, and they made to 
| thine as lights in the world ; tik not on- 
ty in ſore particular inftances; 
conſtabe focceffion, filling vp che] phacks 


of thoſe who are removed to a mage "9 


world, with others, who are added to the 
church daily, ſuch as ſhall be ſaved. 
Za. His care is farther extended, by 


fatherly correction, to prevent their ruin 
and apoſtacy, which, as the Apoſtle ſays,' c 


is an inſtance of his Jove to them , and 
alſo of his keeping them from, and in the 
hour of temptation *, and bruifing Satan 


under their feet *, and in ſupporting them 


under, and fortifying them againſt the 
many difficulties, reproaches, and perſe- 
cutions, theyare expoſed to in this world, 
as Moſes ſays, in the bleſſing of After, 
As thy days, fo ſhall thy ftirength” be; the 
eternal God 1s thy refuge, and underneath 
_ are the everlaſting arm v. | 
2.) The viſible churchisunger 


glory, as Mediator, that he is the fuj preme 
Head and Lord thereof; and "le Can 


| not but redound to the advantage of His f 
ſubjects, as theſe we are ſpeakn ing of | 


are ſaid to be, who profeſs ſubjection to 
him, which is not only their duty, dur 


* 


John x. 11. 25 
xii. 65 7. 1 0 Rev. iii. 10. e Rom. xVh, „„ 
7 Heb xiit. 17. Matt. xvi 18. © rc Joni, 3. 


** riſt's | 
ſpecial government. It is a part of His 


* Deut. xxxii. 7. phil ciit. 15 b 16. Jer. xxxi, 9. 


thelf pecaliar glory; as the are thereby 
ſhed from the world, and ent- 
tled to his ſpecial e Farc. Tle is theit 
King ; and according, 
1. He gives them lc by dirket) 
le viſibly govern'd; {6 that they are not 
deſtitute of a rule of government; any 
more than ef 4 tale" Ef faith, hereby 


their Peace,” oder, Cdtfecation, and fal- 


vatibh, are ptometed, and Al the adban- 


rages, Which they teecive from che wir: 


dom and conduct of Faſtors, or other 
ers, Who he Has aß ppelntedd to ge ih 
Utd out before chein, 76 a them with 


Hiowledge am for fan %, 20 watch 
for their fouk*, ate all Chiiſt's gifts, and 
therefore privileges which he church en | 


Joys, as under His Foyer niriient, nr I 
Zur. He pr tes and 'preferves them, 
ppofftion of all theit 
late ver attempts have 


deen hithetrs trade" tb ertirpate or ruin 


them, have been itffectual. The chureh 
Has weather'd many 4 tempeſt; and bad 


. by as Well as various marks of the 


honour and favour, under all che 
Tlecutions, Which! it häsbeen expoſed to; 


that, accoftling do dur Saviour's Pre- 
diction, They pattie babe hot provniled 


e itt; And Kaffee difpeti- 


Atiohs of Providence are bret-Hiilet for 
a he promoting his rn 51 


toty, and their 
ſpiritual advantage. (00s 109790: 

(3.) Another tirtvilege; which the 
church enjoys, is communion of faints. 
Communion is the conſequence of union, 
_ therefore ſince they are united toge- 

„as viſible. ſaints, they enjoy that 
tant: which. 10 the "ale therco? 


The Apoſtle ſpeaks of a twofold fellow- 


ſhip 'which the church enjoys, their at- 
taining whereof he reckoned the great 


end and deſign of his miniſtry, when he 
fays, That which we have ſeen and heard 


declare we unto you, that ye alſo nay have 


2 p with us; and truly our fellow- 
ip ts with the Father, and with his Son 


Feſus Chriſt *. The former of theſe i is in- 
cluded. in church-communion; the latter 


is an hengur whichGod is pleas d ſometimes 


toconfer on choſe xyho are brought into chis 
relation : Pik v 5 
though none bu 

ſubjetts by faith, are made partakers of 
it. "However, the communion of ſaints 


that all are to hope for; 
they, who are Chriſt's 


is, in ig ſelf, a great privilege, inaſmuch 
as" that common profeſſion, which they 
wake of Gp co Chriſt, and. the 


i 41 +4 John Yeo 1g. | ® Hob, 
Þ Deut. ü. 25, 27. 7 Jer. iii 15. 
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vour' d with, is a ſtrong motive and in- 


ent to holineſs. rh 


8 


they are. intereſted in the prayers of all 
the faichful that are daily put up to God 


for thoſe blefſings on all his churches, which 
may tend to their edification and ſalvation. 
And as to what concerns the members 


of particular churches, who have com- 
munion with one _ n a 
great advantage ariſing from mutual con- 
8 | things, and the 
endeavours which are obliged to ul 
to build up themſelves in their holy faith *, 


and to confider one another to provoke, unto 


love, and to good works, not forſaling the 
aſſembling of themſelves together, but ex- 


1 


horting one another ; and alſo the obli- 


they are under to bear one anothers 


— and fo fulfil the lawef Chrift*, and 


to expreſs that ſympathy and compaſſion 


ther, under the various afflictions 
and trials which they are expoſed to. 
And to this we may add another pri- 
Ne which they are made partakers of, 
int 


t they have communion with one 


another in the ordinance of the Lord's 


Supper, in which they hope for and en- 
| joy communion with him, whoſe death 


s ſhewed forth therein, and the benefits 
thereof applied to 


Jude, Ver. 20. 
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pe of the goſpel, which they are fa- 


h The church is ger Cad n fg 


the ordinary. means of ſalvation, and the 
offers of grace to all the members thereof 
by which we 
are to underſtand the word. preach'd and 

prayer. Theſe, are called che ordinary 
means of ſalvation, as diſtinguiſhed from 
which are the internal and efficacious 
means of grace, producing ſuch effects, 
as infer the right which ſuch have to 


eternal life. Theſe ordinary means of 


grace the church is ſaid to partake of: 
1. is for their ſake that the goſpel is con- 
tinued to be preached, and a publick te- 


ſtimony to the truth thereof is given by 


them to the world 3 and, in the preaching 
thereof, Chriſt is offer d to finners, wy 


| 2 thereunto, grace given, where- 


by the church is increaſed, and built u 
by thoſe who are taken out of the world, 


as God makes theſe ordinances effectual 


to anſwer that end: The duty of waiting 
on him therein is ours, the ſucceſs there- 
of is entirely owing to the divine bleſſing 
attending it. Theſe are the privileges 
that the viſible church enjoys. - _ 

to conſider 


We might have proceeded 


thoſe which the members of the inviſible 


church are made partakers of, namely, 
union and communion with Chriſt in 
grace and glory; but theſe are particularly 


them that beliexe. infiſted- on in ſome following Anſwers. 
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bat it is to glorify God 
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Hula creatures glorify him ihe 
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Contentedneſs ro periſh, that God may be gripe, 
unjuſtly made a mark of grace 7% 


To be quickned to duty by a re pett ro the aueh 
glory, no ſign of 4 mercenary Jes. ny ib, 
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arguments e 
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Particularly for man's ſafe 


The objection taken from the Vp of the 
wicked, anſwered ib. 
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How the want of a written brd Was ſupplied ro 


the church before Moſes 20 
Whether the church, under the Old Te eftament, un- 
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divinity of ſcripture 
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